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Having  brought  the  present  Volume  to  a  close,  the 
Publishers  acknoxvledge  the  very  liberal  patronage 
they  have  received  /rom  their  numerous  Subscri- 
bers, and  beg  to  state,  they  intend,  as  a  Sequel  and 
Companion,  to  publish  a  new  Edition  of  Captain 
Cook's  Voyages  round  the  World;  printed  in  the 
same  type  and  size,  and  embellished  with  j\fteen  su- 
perior Engravings,  It  wiU  be  published  in  Shilling 
Parts,  once  a  Fortnight,  until  complete ;  making 
in  all  about  eighteen  Parts,  rendering  it  about 
one  half  ^^^  price  it  is  generally  puhlished  at,  PiU- 
ly  impressed  with  the  importance  qf  furnishing  the 
young  mind  with  Historical  Knowledge,  the  Publish- 
ers hope  for  the  extended  patronage  tfthe  public. 
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VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS, 

or    %   ,    '.u  ,,  , 

CAPTAIN  PA  ART.   < 

ilJVD  OTHEHS.  "    ' 


•i  HE  very  great  interest  wliioh  the  Voyages  of  Capt 
Purry  have  excited  in  the  public  mind,  oaonot  but  render 
a  narrative  of  the  occurrences  valuable  to  all  cIushcs  of  read- 
ers. The  journals  already  published  embrace  a  volu- 
minous account,  iatere8tinj>^  to  nautical  and  scientific  uien, 
but  of  little  importance  to  the  general  reader. 

The  narrative  presented  in  the  succeeding  pages  embraces 
only  those  incidents  which  will  lead  the  reader  to  appreciate 
more  than  ever  the  blessings  he  enjoys,  under  the  protcc 
ion  of  just  laws,  mildly  and  equitably  administered.  It 
b  said  that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples, 
when  the  reader  is  introduced  to  a  knowledge,  that  there 
are  many  of  his  fellow  men  who  have  a  very  limited  supply 
even  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  the  almost  entire  priva- 
tion of  those  social  and  other  comforts  which  are  placed 
within  the  grasp  of  almost  every  individual  of  the  British 
empire,  how  will  he  be  led  to  be  satisfied  in  the  station  of 
life  assigned  him  ;  and  instead  of  murmuring  that  he  has 
not  all  he  desires,  he  will  feel  sentiments  of  gratitude  (hat 
his  comforts  arc  so  numerous  as  they  arc.  To  draw  such 
conclusions  is  the  proper  duty  of  the  reader  ;  and  then  only 
education  becomes  useful  to  society,  when  the  information 
1*.  V    I  B 
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it  iibtaiiiH  iiinu(>ii('(  H  aiul  r«'Kulatos  tlio  will  niul  ufft:ctioni, 
mil  (iroduccR  ordfi-  and  |ir(>|)i'i('ty  oftuiiUuct. 

'I'lie  idea  ul' n  paMti^e  tu  Uit>  East  Indies  by  tlu;    Noitii 
Pole  wan  fliig^csted  as  enrly  an  tliu  year   1527,  liy  Kulioit 
Thome,  mcrclinnt,  of  BritituI,  ns  nppcarR  from  twu  papen 
proHorvcd   by  IlRckluit  ;  (he  one  addressed  tu  kiii|(  Ilonry 
VIII  ;  the  other  to  Dr.   Ley,  the  kinp;*s   aiiibaNsador  to 
Charles  V.     In  that  addressed    to   the  king  he  snyx,  *'  I 
know  it  to  be  my  boundcn   duty  tu  mnnirest  this  socMvt  to 
your  grace,    which    hitherto,    1    suppose,  has  been   hid.* 
This  secret  appears  to  he  the  honour  and  advanttigo   which 
would  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of  a  passage  by  the 
North  Pole.     He   represents   in    the   strongest   terms   (he 
glory  which  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal   hud  obtained 
by  their  discoveries  East  and  West,  and    exhorts  the  king 
to  cmuliite  their  fame  by  undertaking   discoveries  towards 
the  North.     He  states  in  a  very  masterly  style   the  reputa- 
tion that  mUst  attend  the  attempt,  and    the  great  benefits 
likely  to  accrue  to  the  subjects  of  this  country,   from  their 
advantageous  situation,  should  it  be  crowned  with  success, 
which,  he  observes,  seems  to  make  the  exploring  this,  the 
only  hitherto  undiscovered  part,  the  king's  peculiar  duty. 

To  remove  any  objection  to  the  undertaking  which  might 
be  drawn  from  the  supposed  danger,  he  insists  upon  "  the 
great  advanta£;cs  of  constant  day-light  in  seas,  that  men 
say,  without  great  danger,  difficulty,  and  peril,  yea,  rather, 
it  is  impossible  to  pass  ;  for  they  being  past  this  little  way 
which  they  named  so  dangerous  (which  may  be  two  or  three 
leagues  before  they  come  to  the  Pole,  and  as  much  more 
after  they  pass  the  Pole),  it  is  clear  from  thenceforth  the 
seas  and  lands  are  as  temperate  ns  in  these  parts/' 

In  the  paper  addressed  to  Df.  Ley  he  enters  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  advantages  and  practicability  of  the  under- 
taking. Amongst  many  other  arguments  to  prove  the 
value  of  the  discovery,  he  urges,  that  by  sailing  northward 
and  passing  the  Pole,  the  navination  from  England  to  the 
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Spire  IsltiiuU  wuiild  he  shurter,  by  more  than  two  thou* 
■and  leagues,  than  either  frum  Spain  by  the  straits  of  Ma* 
gellan,  or  Portugal  by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  ;  and  to  shew 
the  likeiiliood  of  success  in  tlio  enterprise  he  says,  it  is  as 
probable  that  the  cosmographeri  should  be  mistaken  in  th« 
opinion  they  entertain  of  the  polar  regions  being  impassa- 
ble from  extreme  cold,  as,  it  has  been  found,  they  were,  in 
supposing  the  countries  under  the  line  to  be  uninhabitable 
from  excessive  heat.  With  all  the  spirit  of  a  man  convinced 
of  the  glory  to  be  gained,  and  the  probability  of  success  in 
the  undertaking,  he  adds, — "  God  knoweth,  that  though 
by  it  I  should  have  no  great  interest,  yet  I  have  had,  and 
still  have,  no  little  mind  of  this  business  ;  so  that  if  I  had 
faculty  to  my  will,  it  should  be  ihe  first  thing  that  I  would 
understand,  even  to  attempt,  if  our  seas  northward  be  na- 
vigable to  the  Pole  or  no<*'  Notwithstanding  the  many 
good  arguments,  with  which  he  supported  his  proposition, 
and  the  offer  of  his  own  services,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
prevailed  so  fur  as  to  procure  an  attempt  to  bo  made. 

No  voynge  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  undei-diken 
to  explore  the  polar  seas,  till  the  year  1607,  when  '*  Ilenr) 
Huduun  was  sot  forth,  at  the  charge  of  certain  worshipful 
merchants  of  London,  to  discover  a  passage  by  the  North 
Pole  to  Japan  and  China."  He  sailed  from  Gravesend  on 
the  first  of  May,  in  a  ship  called  the  Hopewell,  having  with 
him  ten  men  and  a  boy.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to 
find  his  original  journal,  as  well  as  those  of  some  others  of 
the  adventurers  who  followed  him ;  but  without  success  : 
the  only  account  is  an  imperfect  abridgement  in  Purchas, 
by  which  it  is  not  possible  to  Iny  down  his  track  ;  from 
which,  however,  are  drawn  the  following  particulars  : — He 
fell  in  with  the  land  to  the  westward  in  latitude  73%  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  which  he  named  Hold* witli> Hope. 
The  twenty-seventh,  he  fell  in  with  Spitsbergen,  and  met 
with  much  ice ;  he  got  to  80°  23',  which  was  the  northern- 
most latitudo  he  observed  in.     (jiving  an   account  of  ths 
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conclusion  of  his  discoveries,  he  says,  "  On  the  sixteenth  of 
August  1  saw  land,  by  reason  of  the  clearness  of  the  wea- 
ther, stretching  far  into  82°,  and,  by  the  bowing  and  shew- 
ing of  the  sky,  much  farther;  which  when  I  first  saw,  1 
hoped  to  have  had  a  free  sea  between  the  land  and  the  ice, 
and  meant  to  have  compassed  this  land  by  the  north ;  but 
now  finding  it  was  impossible,  by  means  of  the  abundance 
of  ice  compassing  us  about  by  the  north,  and  joining  to  the 
land  ;  and  seeing  God  did  bless  us  with  a  wind,  we  re- 
turned, beuring  up  the  helm."  He  afterwards  adds : 
"  And  (his  I  can  assure  at  this  present,  that  between  78|^, 
and  82*,  by  this  way  there  is  no  passage.*' — In  consequence 
of  this  opinion,  he  was  the  next  year  employed  on  the  north- 
east discovery.  ''    '-  *"'"^    -i  '  i'^-  >     .>  .    \r  .:.;;:.) 

In  March  1600,  old  style,  "  A  voyage  was  set  forth  by 
the  right  worshipful  Sii'  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Muscovy  Company,  to  Cherry  Island,  and  for  a  further 
discovery  to  be  made  toward  the  North  Pole,  for  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  trade  or  passage  that  way,  in  the  ship  called  the 
Amity,  of  burthen  seventy  tons.  In  which  Jonas  Poole  was 
master,  having  fourteen  men  and  one  boy.*' — He  weighed 
from  Blackwall,  March  the  first,  old  style  ;  and  after  great 
severity  of  weather,  and  much  difficulty  from  the  ice,  he 
made  the  south  part  of  Spitsbergen  on  the  16th  of  May.  He 
sailed  along  and  sounded  the  coast,  giving  names  to  several 
places,  and  making  many  very  accurate  observations.  On 
the  26th,  being  near  Fair  Foreland,  he  sent  his  mate  on 
shore  ; — and  in  speaking  of  this  at  his  return,  says,  "  More' 
over,  I  was  certified  that  all  the  ponds  and  lakes  were  un- 
frozen, they  being  fresh  water  ;  which  putteth  me  in  hope  of 
a  mild  summer  here,  after  so  sharp  a  beginning  as  I  have 
had  ;  and  my  opinion  is  such,  and  I  assure  myself  it  is  so, 
that  a  passsagc  may  be  as  soon  attained  this  way  by  the 
Pole,  as  any  unknown  way  whatsoever,  by  reason  the  sun 
did    give  a  great  heat  in  t))i»  climate^  and  the  ice  (I  mean 
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th«it  freezetli  here)  is  nothing  so  huge  as  1  liaveseen  In 
seventy-three  degrees.'* 

These  hopes,  however,  he  was  soon  obliged  to  relinquish 
for  that  year,  having  twice  attempted  in  vain  to  get  beyond 
70*  50'.  On  the  21st  of  June,  he  stood  to  the  southward, 
to  get  a  loading  of  fish,  and  arrived  in  London  the  last  of 
August.  He  was  employed  the  following  year  (1011)  in  a 
small  bark  called  the  Elizabeth,  of  50  tuns.  The  iDStruc> 
tions  for  this  voyage,  which  may  b.;  found  at  length  in  Pur- 
chas,  are  excellently  drawn  up  :  they  direct  him,  after 
having  attended  the  fishery  for  some  time,  to  attempt  dis- 
coveries to  the  North  Pole  as  long  as  the  season  will  permit ; 
with  a  discretionary  clause,  to  act  in  unforeseen  cases  as 
shall  appear  to  him  most  for  the  advancement  of  the  disco- 
very, and  interest  of  his  employers.  This  however  proved 
an  unfortunate  voyage  :  for  having  staid  in  Cross  Road  till 
the  10th  of  June,  on  account  of  the  bad  weather,  and  great 
quantity  of  ice,  he  sailed  from  thence  on  that  day,  and 
steered  WbN  fourteen  leagues,  where  he  found  a  bank 
of  ice  :  he  returned  to  Cross  Road ;  from  whence  when  he 
sailed  he  found  the  ice  to  lie  close  to  the  land  about  the  lati- 
tude uf  80°,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  that  way  ; 
and  the  strong  tides  making  it  dangerous  to  deal  with  the 
ice,  he  determined  to  stand  along  it  to  the  southward,  to 
try  if  he  could  find  the  sea  more  open  that  way,  and  so 
get  to  the  westward,  and  proceed  on  his  voyage.  He 
fujnd  the  ice  to  lie  nearest  SW  and  SWbS  and  ran 
along  it  about  an  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  He  had  no 
ground  near  the  ice  at  100,  180,  or  300  fathoms  :  per- 
ceiving the  ice  still  to  trend  to  the  southward,  he  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Spitsbergen  for  iue  fishery,  where  he  lost 
his  ship. 

Ir  the  year  1014,  another  voyage  was  undertaken,  iu 
which  Baffin  and  Fothcrby  were  employed.  With  much 
difficulty,  and  after  repeated  attempts  in  vain  with  the  ship, 
they  got  with  their  boats  tu  the  firm   ice,  which  joined  to 
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Red-neach  ;  they  walked  over  the  ioe,  to  that  place,  in 
hopes  of  finding  whale-fin?,  &c.  in  which  they  were  dia- 
oppointed.  Fotherby  adds,  in  his  account :  "  Thus,  as 
we  could  not  find  what  we  desired  to  see,  so  did  we  behold 
that  which  we  wished  had  not  been  there  to  be  seen  ;  which 
was  great  abundance  of  ice,  that  lay  close  to  the  shore,  and 
also  ofi^  at  sea  as  fur  as  we  could  discern.  On  the  eleventh 
of  August  they  sailed  from  Fair-Haven,  to  try  if  the  ice 
would  let  them  pass  to  the  northward,  or  north-eastward  ; 
they  steered  from  Cape  Barren,  or  Vogel  Sang,  NEbE 
eight  leagues,  where  they  met  with  the  ice,  which  lay 
EbS.and  WbN.  The  fifteenth  of  August  they  saw 
ice  frozen  in  the  sea  of  above  the  thickness  of  an  half- 
crown. 

Fotherby  was  again  fitted  out  the  next  year  in  a  pinnace 
of  twenty  tons,  called  the  Richard,  with  ten  men.  In  this 
voyage  he  was  prevented  by  the  ice  from  getting  farther 
than  in  his  last.  He  refers  to  a  chart,  in  which  he  had 
traced  the  ship's  course  on  every  traverse,  to  shew  how  far 
the  state  of  that  sea  was  discovered  between  80  and  71°  of  la- 
titude, and  fur  36o  of  longitude  from  Hackluit's  headland.  He 
concludes  the  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  following  manner  : 

"  Now  if  any  demand  ray  opinion  concerning  hope  of  a 
passage  to  be  found  in  those  seas,  I  answer,  that  it  is  (rue, 
that  I  both  hoped  and  much  desired  to  have  passed  further 
than  I  did,  but  was  hindered  with  ice ;  wherein  althougli  1 
have  not  attained  my  desire,  yet  forasmuch  as  it  appears  nut 
yet  to  the  contrary,  but  that  there  is  a  spacious  sea  betwixt 
Groiniand  and  king  Jumes  his  new  land  [Spitsbergen]  al- 
though much  pestered  with  ice  ;  I  will  not  seem  to  dissuade 
tliis  worshipful  company  from  the  yearly  adventuring  of  150 
'r  200  pounds  at  the  most,  till  some  further  discovery  be 
niadeof  the  said  seas  and  land  adjacent.**  It  appears  that, 
liie  Russia  company,  cither  satisfied  with  his  endeavours  and 
despairing  of  further  success,  or  tired  of  the  expence,  never 
employed  anymoreshipson  this  discovery. 
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As  these  voyages  were  fitted  out  by  private  advonturen, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  discovery  and  present  advantage ; 
it  mny  be  supposed  that  the  attention  of  the  navigators  was 
in  a  measure  diverted  from  pursuing  the  more  remote  and 
less  profitable  object  of  the  two,  with  all  the  attention  that 
could  have  been  wished.  In  justice,  however,  to  the  me- 
mory of  these  men,  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  appear  to 
have  encountered  dangers,,  which  at  that  period  must  have 
been  particularly  alarming  from  their  novelty,  with  the 
greatest  fortitude  and  perseverance;  as  well  as  to  have 
shewn  a  degree  of  diligence  and  skill,  not  only  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  practical,  but  more  scientific  parts  of  their  pro- 
fession, which  might  have  done  honour  to  modern  seamen, 
with  all  their  advantages  of  later  improvements. 

This  great  oint  of  geography,  perliaps  the  most  impor- 
tant in  its  consequences  to  a  commercial  nation  and  mari- 
time power,  but  the  only  one  which  had  never  yet  been  the 
object  of  royal  attention,  was  suffered  to  remain  without 
further  investigation,  from  the  year  1615  till  1773,  when  the 
Earl  of  Sandwich,  in  consequence  of  an  application  which 
bad  been  made  to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  laid  before 
his  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  a  proposal  for  an 
expedition  to  try  how  far  navigation  was  practicable  to- 
wards the  North  Pole :  which  his  Mi^esty  was  pleased  to 
direct  should  be  immediately  undertaken,  with  every  en- 
couragement that  could  countenance  such  an  enterprise, 
and  every  assistance  that  could  contribute  to  its  success. 

Capt.  Constanttne  John  Phipps,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Mulgrave,  had  the  honour  of  being  entrusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  this  undertaking.  The  pature  of  the  voyage  re- 
quiring particular  care  in  the  choice  and  equipment  of  the 
ships,  the  Racehorse  and  Carcass  bombs  were  fixed  upon 
as  the  strongest,  and  therefore  properest  f^r  the  purpose. 
The  pi-obability  that  such  an  expedition  could  not  be  carried 
on  without  meeting  with  much  ice,  made  some  additional 
•tiengtheniug  necessary  :  they  were  therefore  immediately 
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taken  into  dock,  and  fitted  in  the  most  complete  manner 
fur  the  service.    The  complement  for  the  Racehorse   was 
fixed  at  ninety  men,  and  the  ordinary  establishment  de- 
parted from,  by  appointing  an  additional  number  of  offi. 
cers,  and  entering  effectire  men  instead  of  the  usual  num- 
ber of  boys.  ;.?fiif   -'.?>-''.'""';f  ^- 8;^>:f  ^v:-^  ■!- J4-:,<-, 
In  giving  an  account  of  this  voyage,  Capt.  Phipps  says-^ 
'*  I  was  allowed  to  recommend  the  officers  ;  and  was  very 
happy   to  find,  during  the  course  of  the  voyage,  by  the 
great  assistance  I  received  on  many  occasions  from  their  abi- 
lities and  experience,  that  I  had  not  been  mistakei.  in   the 
characters  of  those  upon  whom  so  much  depended  in  the 
performance  of  this  service.    Two  masters  of  Greenland- 
men  were  employed  as  pilots  for  each  ship.      The  Race- 
horse was  also  furnished  with  the  new  chain-pumps  made 
by  Mr.  Cole  according  to  Capt.  Bentinck's  improvements, 
which  were  found  to  answer  perfectly  well.     We  also  made 
use  of  Dr.  Irving's  apparatus  for  distilling  fresh  water  from 
the  sea,  with  the  greatest  success.     Some  small  but  useful 
alterations,  were  made  in  the  species  of  provisions  usually 
supplied  in  the  navy  ;  an  additional  quantity  Of  spirits  was 
allowed  for  each  ship,  to  be  issued  at  the  discretion  of  the 
commanders,  when  extraordinary  fatigue  or  severity  of  the 
weather  might  make  it  expedient.     A  quantity  of  wine   was 
also  allotted  for  the  use  of  the  sick.    Additional  clothing, 
adapted  to  that  rigour  of  climate,  which  from  the  relation  of 
former  navigators  we  were  taught  to  expect,  was  ordered 
to  be  put  on  board,  to  be  given  to  the  seamen  when  we  ar- 
rived in  the  high  latitudes.    It  was  foreseen  that  one  or 
I  oth  of  the  ships  might  be  sacrificed  in  the  prosecution   of 
this  undertaking;  the  boats  for  each  ship  were  therefore 
calculated  in  number  and  size,  to  be  fit,  on  any  emergency, 
to  transport  the  whole  crew.    In  short,  every  thing  which 
oould  tend  to  promote  the  success  of  the  undertaking,  or 
contribute  to  the  security,  health,  and  convenience  of  the 
bhip^s  companies,  was  granted. 
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On  tlie  Iflth  of  April,  n73,  Capt.  Phipps  received  his 
t'oinmission  for  the  Racehorse,  with  an  order  (o  get  her 
fitted  with  the  greatest  dispatch  for  a  voyage  of  discovery 
towards  the  North  Pole,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Note  for 
further  orders.  -, :  .-  ?  imn-**'^ 

On  the  27tli,  he  anchored  at  the  Nore,  and  was  joined 
by  Capt.  Lutwidge,  in  the  Carcass,  on  the  30th :  her 
equipment  was  to  have  been  in  all  respects  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Racehorse,  but  when  fitted,  Capt.  Lutwidge 
finding  her  too  deep  in  the  water  to  proceed  to  sea  with 
safety,  obtained  leave  of  the  Admiralty  to  put  six  guns 
on  shore,,  to  reduce  the  complement  of  men,  and  return  a 
quantity  of  provisions  proportionable  to  that  reduction.  On 
the  4th  of  June  they  sailed,  and  on  tlie  20th  began  to  make 
use  of  Dr.  Irving^s  apparatus  for  distilling  fresh  water  from 
the  sea  :  repeated  trials  i^ave  us  the  most  sati8fact«>ry  proof 
of  its  utility  :  the  water  produced  from  it  was  perfectly  free 
from  salt,  and  wholesome,  being  used  for  boiling  the  ship's 
provisions  ;  which  convenience  would  alone  be  a  desirable 
object  in  all  voyages,  independent  of  the  benefit  of  so  use« 
ful  a  resource  in  case  of  distress  for  water.  The  quantity 
produced  every  day  varied  from  accidental  circumstances, 
but  was  generally  from  thirty- four  to  forty  gallons,  without 
any  great  addition  of  fuel.  Twice  indeed  the  quantity 
produced  was  only  twenty -three  gallons  on  each  distilla' 
tion  ;  this  amounts  to  more  than  a  quart  for  each  man, 
which,  though  not  a  plentiful  allowance,  is  much  more  than 
what  is  necessary  for  subsistence.  In  cases  of  real  ne« 
cessity  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  much  greater 
quantity  might  be  produced  without  an  inconvenient  ex- 
pence  of  fuel. 

After  many  ineflTectual  attempts  up  to  the  first  of  August 
to  proceed,  being  In  latitude  80"  31 ,  and  longitude  IS'**  48, 
the  captain  in  his  journal  says,  "  The  ice  pressed  in  fast; 
there  was  not  now  the  smallest  opening  ;  the  two  ship- 
were  within  less  than  two  lengths  of  each  other^i  separated 
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by  ice,  and  ueither  having  room  to  turn.  Tlie  lee  tvkieh 
had  been  ull  flat  the  day  before,  and  almost  level  with  the 
H-ater*8  edge,  was  now  in  many  places  forced  higher  thao 
the  main  yard,  by  the  pieces  squeezing  together,  and  there 
a«emed  to  be  no  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out  again, 
without  a  strong  tast,  or  north-east  wind.  There  was  not 
the  smallest  appearance  of  open  water,  except  a  little  to- 
wards the  west  point  of  the  north-east  land.  The  seven 
islands  and  north-east  land,  with  the  frozen  sea,  formed 
almost  a  bason,  leaving  but  about  four  points  opening  for 
the  ice  to  drift  out,  in  case  of  a  change  of  wind.  On  the 
Srd,  the  weather  was  very  fine,  clear,  and  calm  ;  we  perceived 
that  the  ships  had  been  driven  far  to  the  eastward  ;  the  ice 
was  much  closer  than  before,  and  the  passage  by  which  we 
had  come  in  closed  up,  no  open  water  being  in  sight,  either 
in  that  or  any  other  quarter.  The  pilots  having  expressed 
a  wish  to  get  if  possible  farther  out,  the  ship*8  companies 
were  set  to  work  at  five  in  the  morning,  to  cut  a  passage 
through  the  ice,  and  warp  through  the  small  openings  to 
the  westward.  Wc  found  the  ice  very  deep,  having  sawed 
sometimes  through  pieces  twelve  feet  thick.  This  labour 
was  continued  the  whole  day,  but  without  any  success  ; 
our  utmost  efforts  not  having  moved  the  ships  above  three 
hundred  yards  to  the  westward  through  the  ice,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  had  been  driven  '(together  with  the  ice  itself, 
to  which  they  were  fast)  far  to  the  NE  and  eastward,  by 
the  current ;  which  had  also  forced  the  loose  ice  from  the 
westward,  between  the  island,  where  it  became  paeked,  and 
as  firm  as  the  main  body. 

On  the  5th,  the  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out  ap- 
pearing every  hour  less,  and  the  season  being  already  fair 
advanced,  some  speedy  resolution  became  necessary  as  to 
the  steps  tn  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  the  people  As 
the  situation  of  the  ships  prevented  us  from  seeing  the  state 
of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  by  which  our  future  proceedings 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  determined,  I  sent  Mr.  Wslden, 
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one  of  the  midshipmen,  with  two  pilots,  (o  an  island  aloiit 
twelve  miles  off:  on  his  return  they  stated  that  the  ice, 
though  close  all  about  us,  was  open  to  the  westward  round 
the  point  by  which  we  came  in.  They  also  told  me,  that 
when  upon  the  island  they  had  the  wind  very  fresh  to  the 
eistwardi  though  where  the  ships  lay  it  had  been  almost 
calm  all  day.  This  circumstance  considerably  lessened  the 
hopes  we  had  hitherto  entertained  of  the  immediate  effect  of 
an  easterly  wind  in  clearing  the  bay.  We  had  but  one  aU 
ternative  ;  either  patiently  to  wait  the  event  of  the  weather 
upon  the  ships,  in  hopes  of  getting  them  out,  or  to  betake 
ourselves  to  the  boats.  The  ships  had  driven  into  shoal 
water,  having  but  fourteen  fathoms.  Should  they,  or  the 
ice  to  which  they  were  fast,  take  the  ground,  they  must  be  in- 
evitably lost,  and  probably  overset.  The  hopes  of  getting 
the  ships  out  was  not  hastily  to  be  relinquished,  nor  obsti- 
nately adhered  tO)  till  all  other  means  of  retreat  were  cut 
off;  Having  no  harbour  to  lodge  them  in,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  winter  them  here,  with  any  probability  of  their 
being  again  serviceable ;  our  provisions  would  be  very  short 
for  such  an  undertaking,  were  it  otherwise  feasible ;  and  sup- 
posing, what  appeared  impossible,  that  we  could  get  to  the 
nearest  rooks,  and  make  some  conveniences  for  wintering, 
being  now  in  an  unfrequented  part,  where  ships  never  even 
attempt  to  come,  we  should  have  the  same  difficulties  to 
encounter  the  next  year,  without  the  same  resources  ^  the 
remains  of  the  ships  company,  in  all  probability,  not  in 
health ;  no  provisions,  and  the  sea  not  so  open,  this  year 
having  certainly  been  uncommonly  clear.  Indeed  it  could 
not  have  been  expected  that  more  than  a  very  small  part 
thould  survive  the  hardships  of  such  a  winter  with  every 
advantage ;  much  less  in  our  present  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  undertaking  to  move  so  large  a  body  for  so 
eonsiderable  a  distance  by  boats,  was  not  without  Tery 
serious  difficulties.  Should  we  remain  much  longer  here, 
the  bad  weather  must  be  expecteil  tu  set  in     The  stay  of 
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the  Dutuhinen  to  the  Northward  is  very  doubtful :  if  tiM 
northern  harbours  kept  clear,  they  stay  till  the  beginning 
of  September  ;  but  when  the  loose  ice  sets  in,  they  quit 
tbem  immediately.  I  thought  it  proper  to  send  for  Uie 
oflicers  of  both  ships,  and  informed  them  of  my  intention  of 
prepairing  the  boats  for  going  away  I  immediately  hoisted 
out  the  boats,  and  took  every  precaution  in  my  power  to 
make  them  'iecure  and  comfortable ;  the  fitting  would 
necessarily  take  up  some  days.  The  water  shoaling,  and 
(he  ships  driving  fast  towards  the  rocks  to  the  NE,  I  or- 
dered canvass  bread-bags  to  be  made,  in  case  it  should  be 
necessary  very  suddenly  to  betake  ourselves  to  the  boats  : 
I  also  sent  a  man  with  a  lead  and  line  to  the  northward, 
and  another  from  the  Carcass  to  the  eastward,  to  sound 
wherever  they  found  cracks  in  the  ice,  that  we  might  have 
notice  before  cither  the  ships,  or  the  ice  to  which  they  were 
fast,  took  the  ground  ;  as  in  that  case,  they  must  instantly 
have  been  crushed  or  overset. 

"  On.the  7th,  in  the  morning  I  set  out  with  the  launch  ovct 
the  ice  ;  she  hauled  much  easier  than  I  could  have  ex- 
pected ;  we  got  her  about  two  miles.  I  then  returned  with 
the  people  for  their  dinner.  Finding  the  ice  rather  more 
open  near  the  ships,  I  was  encouraged  to  attempt  moving 
them.  The  wind  being  easterly,  though  but  little  of  it, 
we  set  the  sails,  and  got  the  ships  about  a  mile  to  the  west- 
ward. They  moved  indeed,  but  very  slowly,  and  were  not 
now  by  a  great  deal  so  far  to  the  westward  as  where  they 
were  beset.  However,  1  kept  all  the  sail  upon  them,  to 
force  through  whenever  the  ice  slacked  the  least.  The  peo- 
ple behaved  very  well  in  hauling  the  boat ;  they  seemed  re- 
conciled to  the  idea  of  quitting  the  ships,  and  to  have  tho 
liillest  confidence  in  tlieir  officers.  The  boats  could  not 
with  the  greatest  diligence  be  gut  to  the  water  side  before 
the  fourteenth  ;  if  the  situation  of  the  ships  did  not  alter  by 
that  time,  I  shuuM  not  be  justified  in  staying  longer  by  them. 
lu  tjic  mean  (im^^  1  resolved  to  carry  on  both  uttcnipt^  to- 
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gether, moving  the  boats  constantly  but  without  oraUting 
■n  opportunity  of  getting  the  ships  through.      '  y   ;  ,f  .■-  m : 

On  the  8th,  at  half  past  four,  I  sent  two  pilots  with  three 
men  to  see  the  state  of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  that  I 
might  judge  of  the  probability  of  getting  the  ships  out.  Al 
line  they  returned,  and  reported  the  ice  to  be  very  heavy 
and  close,  consisting  chiefly  of  large  fields.  Between  niney 
and  ten  this  morning,  I  set  out  with  the  people,  and  got 
the  latinch  above  three  miles.  The  weather  being  foggy 
and  the  people  having  worked  hard,  I  thought  it  best  to 
return  on  board  between  six  and  seven.  The  ships  had  in 
the  mean  time  moved  something  through  the  ice,  and  the 
ice  itself  had  drifted  still  more  to  the  westward.  At 
night  there  was  little  wind,  and  a  thick  fog,  so  that  I  could 
notjudgeprecisely  of  the  advantages  we  had  gained  ;  but  I 
still  feared  that,  however  flattering,  it  was  not  such  as  t9 
justify  my  giving  up  the  idea  of  moving  the  boats,  the  sea* 
son  advancing  so  fast,  the  preservation  of  the  ships  being 
so  uncertain,  and  the  situation  of  the  people  so  critical. 

On  the  0th,  we  moved  the  ship  a  little  through  some  very 
small  openings.  In  the  afternoon,  upon  its  clearing  up,  we 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the  ships  had  driven  mucb 
more  than  we  could  have  expected  to  the  westward.  We 
worked  hard  all  day,  and  got  them  something  more  to  the 
westward  through  the  ice ;  but  nothing  in  comparison  to 
what  the  ice  itself  had  drifted.  We  got  past  the  launches;. 
1  sent  a  number  of  men  for  them,  and  got  them  on  board. 
Between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  the  wind  was  west- 
erly, and  it  snowed  fast.  The  people  having  been  mucl» 
fatigued,  we  were  obliged  to  desist  from  working  for  a  few 
hours.  The  progress  which  the  ships  had  made  through 
the  ice  was,  however,  a  very  favourable  event ;  the  drift  of 
the  ice  was  an  advantage  that  might  be  as  suddenly  lost, 
as  it  had  been  unexpectedly  gained,  by  a  change  in  the  cur« 
rent ;  we  had  experienced  the  inefficacy  of  an  easterly  wind 
when  far  in  the  bay«  and   under  the  high  land  ',  but  having 
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now  got  through  lo  much  of  the  ice,  we  began  again  to  oon< 
ceive  hopes  that  a  brisk  gale  from  that  quarter  would  soon 
efleotually  clear  us.  *  r . 

On  the  10th,  the  wind  springing  up  totheNNE  in  thd 
morning,  we  set  all  the  sail  we  could  upon  the  ship,  and 
forced  her  through  a  great  deal  of  very  heavy  ice ;  she 
■truck  often  very  hard,  and  with  one  stroke  broke  the 
shank  of  the  best  bower  anchor  About  noon  we  had  got 
her  through  all  the  ice,  and  out  to  sea.  I  stood  to  the 
NW  to  make  the  ice,  and  found  the  main  body  just 
where  we  left  it.  At  three  in  the  morning,  with  a  good 
breeze  easterly,  we  were  standing  to  the  westward,  be- 
tween the  land  and  the  ice,  both  in  sight ;  the  weather 
hasy. 

On  the  11th,  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  harbour  of 
Smeerenberg,  to  refresh  the  people  after  their  fatigues. 
We  found  here  four  of  the  Dutch  ships,  which  we  had  left 
in  the  Norways  when  we  sailed  from  Vogel  Sang,  and 
upon  which  I  had  depended  for  carrying  the  people  borne  in 
case  we  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  ships.  In  this  soun4 
there  is  good  anchorage  in  thirteen  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
not  far  from  the  shore  ;  it  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds. 
The  island  close  to  which  we  lay  is  called  Amsterdam  Is- 
land, the  westernmost  point  of  which  is  Haduyfs  Head 
Land ;  here  the  Dutch  used  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil, 
and  the  remains  of  some  conveniences  erected  by  them  for 
that  purpose  are  still  visible.  Once  they  attempted  to  make 
an  establishment,  and  left  some  people  to  winter  here,  who 
all  perished.  The  Dutch  ships  still  resort  to  this  place  for 
the  latter  season  of  the  whale  fishery.  The  black  moun- 
tains, white  snow,  and  beautiful  colour  of  the  ice,  make  a 
romantic  and  uncommon  picture.  Large  pieces  frequently 
break  off  from  the  icebergs,  and  fall  with  great  noise  into 
the  water  ;  we  observed  one  piece  which  had  floated  out 
into  the  bay,  and  grounded  in  twentf -four  fathoms  ;  it  was 
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Afty  feet  high  above  the  aurfaoe  of  the  water|  and  of  tho 
Mine  beautiful  colour  a»  the  iceberg. 

**  We  saw  no  springs  or  riTers,  the  water,  which  we 
found  in  great  plenty,  being  all  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  mow,  from  the  mountains.  During  the  whole  time  we 
were  in  these  latitudes,  there  was  no  thunder  or  lightning. 
I  must  also  add,  that  I  never  found  what  is  mentioned  by 
Marten,  (who  is  generally  accurate  in  his  observations,  and 
faithful  in  his  accounts)  of  the  sun  at  midnight  resembling 
in  appearance  the  moon  ;  I  saw  no  difierence  in  clear 
weather  between  the  sun  at  midnight  and  any  other  time, 
but  what  arose  from  a  different  degree  of  altitude  ;  the 
brightness  of  the  light  appearing  there,  as  well  as  else- 
where, to  depend  upon  the  obliquity  of  his  rays.  The  sky 
was  in  general  loaded  with  hard  white  clouds  ;  so  that  I  dp 
not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  the  sun  and  the  horiion  bot|i 
free  from  them  even  in  the  clearest  weather.  We  could  al- 
ways perceive  when  we  were  approaching  the  ice,  lung  be- 
fore we  saw  it,  by  a  bright  appearance  near  the  horiion, 
which  the  pilots  called  the  blink  of  the  ice.  Hudson  re- 
marked, that  the  sea  where  he  met  with  ice  was  blue  ;  but 
the  green  sea  was  free  from  it.  During  the  time  that  we 
were  fast  amongst  the  Seven  Islands,  we  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  irresistible  force  of  the  large 
bodies  of  floating  ice.  We  have  often  seen  a  piece  of  several 
acres  square  lifted  up  between  two  much  larger  pieces,  and 
as  it  were  becoming  one  with  them  ;  and  afterwards  this 
piece  so  formed  acting  in  the  same  manner  upon  a  second 
and  third  ;  which  would  probably  have  continued  to  be  the 
efFeot,  till  the  whole  bay  had  been  so  filled  with  ice  that  the 
different  pieces  could  have  had  no  motion,  had  not  the 
stream  taken  an  unexpected  turn,  and  set  the  ice  out  of 
the  bay 

**  On  the  22nd,  the  season  was  so  very  far  advanced,  and 
fogs  as  well  as  galea  of  wind  so  much  to  be  expected,  that 
vothing  more  could  now  bs  done,  had  any  thing  been  left 
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Mntried.  The  summer  appears  to  hawe  been  uncommonly 
favourable  for  our  purpose,  and  afforded  ua  the  fullest  oppo^ 
tunity  of  ascertaining  repeatedly  the  situation  of  that  wall  of 
ice,  extending  for  more  than  twenty  degrees  between  the  la< 
titudes  of  sixty  and  cighty^ne,  without  the  imallest  ap- 
pearance of  any  opening.  ;   ?   ;     .'I     '  .»•  / 

"  I  should  here  conclude  the  accotnit  of  the  voyage,  had 
not  some  observations  and  experiments  occurred  on  the  pas. 
sage  home. 

'*  In  steering  to  the  southward  wo  soon  found  the  weather 
grow  more  mild,  or  rather  to  our  feelings  warm.  August 
S4th,  we  saw  Jupiter ;  the  sight  of  a  star  was  now  become 
almost  as  extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  as  the  sun  at  mid- 
night, when  we  first  got  within  the  Arctic  circle.  The  wea- 
ther was  very  fine  for  some  part  of  the  voyage ;  on  the  4th 
of  September,  the  water  being  perfectly  smooth  with  a  dead 
calm,  I  repeated  with  success  the  attempt  I  had  made  to  get 
soundings  in  the  main  ocean  at  great  depths,  and  struck 
ground  in  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  fathoms,  with  cir- 
cumstances that  convince  me  I  was  not  mutakcn  in  the 
depth ;  the  bottom  was  a  fine  soft  blue  clay.  From  the  7th, 
of  September,  when  we  were  off  Shetland,  till  the  S4th, 
when  we  made  Orfordness,  we  had  very  hard  gales  of  wind 
with  little  intermission,  which  were  constantly  indicated 
several  hours  before  they  came  on  by  the  fall  of  the  baro- 
I.'-  ter,  and  rise  of  the  manometer:  this  proved  to  me  the 
utility  of  those  instruments  ot  sea.  In  one  of  these  gales, 
the  hardest,  I  think,  I  ever  was  in,  and  with  the  greatest 
sea,  we  lost  three  of  our  boats,  ;u  d  were  obliged  to  hc^w 
two  of  our  guns  overboard,  and  bear  away  for  soi.  i  :..^, 
though  near  a  lee  shore,  to  clear  the  ship  of  water.  In  one 
of  thesv"!  gales  on  the  12th  of  September,  Dr.  Irving  tried 
th^  tcDPjerature  of  the  sea  in  that  state  of  a^tation,  and 
found  it  t  !isidei-ubly  warmer  than  that  of  the  atmosphere. 
This  obserx  ^  lo:  :j  the  r.iore  interesting,  as  it  agrees  with 
a  pasiUjii'c  i.?.  riutarch^s   i>tatural  Questions  not  (I  believe; 
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bafore  taken  notice  of,  or  oonflrmed  by  expni  nnont  in  whMh 
hfa  ruiuarki,  "  that  the  tea  becomei  w,  '-mer  by  beiog  agi- 
tated in  waves/* 

The  frequent  and  very  heavy  gales  at  the  li^tter  end  of  the 
year,  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  time  of  our  laU' 
ing  from  England  was  the  properest  that  could  have  been 
chosen.  Tlicac  ^ales  are  as  common  in  the  Spring  us  in  the 
Aulumi'  i  .*-.  <*e  -  <fvery  reason  to  suppose  therefore,  tliat  at 
an  t  irly  st^asuu  we  should  have  met  with  the  same  bad 
weatlx  r  l.^  f^oing  out  as  we  did  on  our  return.  The  una- 
voidable ueoestiity  of  carrying  a  quantity  of  additional 
hiures  and  provisions,  rendered  the  ships  so  deep  in  the  wa- 
ter, that  in  heavy  gales  the  boats,  with  many  of  the  stores, 
must  probably  have  been  thrown  overboard  ;  as  we  expe- 
rienced on  our  way  home,  though  the  ships  were  then  much 
lij^htened  by  the  consumption  of  provisions,  and  expendi- 
ture of  stores.  Such  accidents  in  the  outset  must  have  de- 
feated the  voyage.  At  the  time  we  sailed,  added  to  the  fine 
weather,  we  had  the  further  advantage  of  nearly  reaching 
the  latitude  of  eighty  without  seeing  ice,  which  the  Oreen- 
landmen  generally  fall  in  with  in  the  latitude  of  aeTonty- 
three  or  seventy-four.  There  was  also  most  probability,  if 
ever  navigation  should  be  practicable  to  the  Pole,  of  And> 
ing  the  sea  open  to  the  northward  after  the  solstice  ;  the 
sun  having  then  exerted  the  full  influence  of  his  rays, 
though  there  was  enough  of  the  summer  still  remaining  for 
the  purpose  of  exploring  the  seas  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward of  Spitsbergen.  With  these  observations  Capt.  Phipps 
concludes  \\\a  narrative. 

1  o  seek  for  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  was  among  the 
objects  committed  to  the  exertions  of  that  great  navigator 
Captain  Cook,  but  their  efforts  led  them  to  assert  tlie  utter 
impossibility  of  effecting  it.  Passing  over  other  attempts, 
we  shall  proceed  to  a  narration  of  the  circumstances  which 
attended  the  efforts  of  Lieut.  Parry  in  the  First  Voyage 
which  wad  committed  to  his  superintcndancs. 
P.  V.  1.  I> 
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The  spirit  and  capacity  manifested  by  him  when  he  ais 
companied  Capt<  Ross,  led  the  government  to  select  him  in 
another  attempt  at  discovery  of  a  passage  into  tlie  Paci6c  : 
accordingly  be  was  appointed  to  command  a  bomb  ves- 
sel called  the  Hecla,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-five 
tons  burthen,  and  put  into  commission  on  the  21st  of  Ja- 
nuary 1819.  A  gun  brig,  named  the  Griper,  was  also  ap- 
pointed to  this  service  and  the  command  given  to  Lieut. 
Liddon,  with  orders  to  obey  Lieut.  Parry's  directions. 
Both  ships  underwent  a  "!iOrough  repair,  and  every  mode 
was  adopted  to  strengthen  their  timbers  and  enable  them 
to  encounter  the  rough  and  tempestuous  seas  they  were  to 
explore.  The  officers  and  crew  were  to  receive  double  pay  ; 
and  as  most  of  the  seamen  who  had  sailed  with  Capt.  Ross 
entered  themselves  for  the  present  voyage,  more  expert  and 
qualified  seamen  were  not  to  be  found.  Every  thing  which 
former  experience  could  suggest,  and  which  money  and  ef- 
fort could  produce,  was  adopted  for  the  comfort  of  the  crew 
and  to  render  the  voyage  successful.  Upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred chaldrons  of  coals  were  taken  in  as  ballast.  Abun- 
dance of  warm  clothing  was  also  provided  to  be  used  when 
necessary,  and  a  quantity  of  such  articles  as  it  was  supposed 
would  be  acceptable  to  any  of  the  natives  of  the  different 
places  they  might  visit. 

That  the  most  satisfaetory  assurances  might  be  procured 
of  proper  attention  being  paid  to  every  arrangement,  the 
6rsl  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  others  high  in  office  visited 
the  vessels  previous  to  their  sailing 

All  the  preparations  were  completed  early  in  the  month 
of  April  and  the  vessels  now  only  waited  for  a  wind  to  take 
them  down  the  river.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  tha 
completement  of  each,  with  the  rank  they  held. 
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Names  of  the  officers,  &c.  who  sailed  on  board  tlie  two 

ships.  , .      , .    , 

..    ,  On  hoard  the  Hecla>  .■      ^-a, 

•■♦■  ■  >»  >    ■  ^ 

Lieut.  William  Edward  Parry,....  Commander  ><>     >- 

Capt.  Edward  Sabine,  R.A Astronomer. 

Frederick  William  Becchey, Lieutenant. 

John  Edwards,    Surgeon. 

Alexander  Fisher,    Assistant  Surgeon 

William  Harvey  Hooper    Purser. 

Messrs.  Nias,  Dealey,    Palmer, !__.,,. 
-,             .  T>    .  ( Midshipmen. 

Ross,  and  Bushnan,     ' 

James  Halse,   Clerk. 

James  Scallon,    Gunner. 

Jacob  Swansea,   Boatswain. 

William  Wallis,  Carpenter. 

Other  officers  and  seamen,  43. 

On  hoard  the  Griper. 

Lieut.  Liddon,  Commander. 

H.  P.  Hoppner,     Lieutenant. 

Charles  James  Beverly,  Surgeon. 

Messrs.  Reid,  Skene,  and  Griffiths,  Midshipmen. 

Cyrus  Wakeham,  Clerk. 

With  20  inferior  officers  and  seamen. 

The  following  instructions  for  his  general  conduct  were 

issued  to  Capt.  Parry  by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

By  thb  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 

High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland^  8fc.  8[c. 

WHEREAS  we  have  thought  fit  to   appoint  you  to  the 

command  of  an  Expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring 

to  discover  a  North- West  Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 

Pacific  Ocean  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put 

to  sea  in  the   Hecla,  and,  in  company  with  the  Griper, 

which,  with  her  commander  Lieutenant  Liddon,  has  been 

placed  under  your  orders,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the 

entrance  of  Davis'  Strait. 

I)  2 
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On  your  arrival  in  lliis  Strait,  your  further  proceedings 
must  be  regulated  chiefly  by  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
ice;  but,  un  finding  it  sufficiently  open  to  permit  your  ap- 
proach to  the  western  shores  of  the  Strait,  and  your  atU 
vance  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  opening  into  Sir  James 
Lancaster's  Sound,  you  are  to  proceed  in  the  first  instance 
to  that  part  of  the  coast,  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to 
explore  the  bottom  of  that  Sound  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  its 
proving  a  strait  opening  to  the  westward,  you  are  to  use  al) 
possible  means,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  two 
ships,  to  pass  through  it,  and  ascertain  its  direction  and  com- 
munications ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  to  connect  itself 
with  the  northern  sea,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way 
to  Behring's  Strait. 

If,  however,  you  should  ascertain  that  there  is  no  pas- 
sage through  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  but  that  it  is 
enclosed  by  continuous  land,  or  so  completely  blocked  up 
with  ice  as  to  afford  no  hope  of  a  passage  through  it,  you 
are  in  that  case  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  in  like 
manner  examine  Alderman  Joneses  Sound.  Failing  to  find 
a  passage  through  this  Sound,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith*8  Sound,  which  is  described 
by  Baffin  as  the  largest  in  the  whole  bay  ;  and  carefully  ex- 
plore, as  far  as  practicable,  every  part  of  it,  as  well  as  of 
any  strait  you  may  discover,  leading  from  it  into  any  other 
sea.  On  failing  to  make  a  passage  through  this  Sound, 
you  are  to  return  to  the  southward  down  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
endeavour  to  make  your  way  through  Cumberland  Strait 
or  any  opening  in  that  neighbourhood  which  may  lead  you  to 
the  seas  adjoining  the  eastern  or  northern  coast  of  America ; 
you  are  then,  by  whatever  course  you  may  have  reached 
these  seas,  to  pursue  your  voyage  along  that  coast  to  tlie 
northward  or  westward  to  Behring's  Strait. 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  tiiat,  on  your  first  arrival  in 
Davis'  Strait,  the  navigation  to  the  northward  shall  be  fouiul 
practicable.     It',  however,  you  should  find  the  contrary  l« 
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be  the  case,  and  that  the  sea  towards  the  western  side  of  the 
Strait  is  so  loaded  with  ice,  as  to  render  it  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous for  the  ships  to  proceed  so  far  to  the  northward  as 
Lancaster  Sound,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the  season ;  it  inay^ 
be  adviseable,  in  that  case,  to  endeavour  in  the  first  in« 
stance,  to  examine  Cumberland  Strait,  or  any  other  open- 
ing that  may  be  likely  to  bring  you  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
America,  in  preference  to  the  loss  of  time  and  danger  to  the 
ships,  which  might  be  occasioned  in  persevering  too  anxiously 
in  the  attempt  to  get  to  Lancaster  Sound  ;  and  should  you, 
on  your  first  reaching  Davis*  Strait,  find  it  to  be  impracti- 
cable to  make  your  way  up  the  western  side  of  the  Strait  to  that 
Sound,  or  even  to  Cumberland  Strait,  you  will  understand, 
that  you  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  towards  those  places,  go- 
ing round  by  a  more  easterly  track,  if  the  state  of  the  ice, 
and  all  other  circumstances,  should  induce  you  to  think  it 
most  advisable  to  do  so.  Thus,  although  the  track,  which 
we  wish  you  to  pursue,  if  practicable,  is  pointed  out ;  you 
will,  nevertheless,  perceive,  that  the  course  to  be  finally 
adopted  by  you  for  getting  to  the  northward,  is,  in  fact, 
left  to  your  own  discretion,  on  a  careful  examination  into 
the  state  of  the  ice  on  your  arrival  in  Davis*  Strait ;  always 
bearing  in  mitui,  that  it  is  an  important  object  of  the  Expe- 
dition, that  Lancaster  Sound  be  thoroughly  examined  by 
you,  and  afterwards  those  of  Jones  and  Smith,  if  you 
should  have  failed  in  previously  finding  a  passage  to  the 
westward. 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  passage  to  the 
westward,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  the  best  of  your  way, 
without  stopping  to  examine  any  part  of  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  to  Behring*s  Strait ;  and  if  you  should  fortu- 
nately accomplish  your  passage  through  that  Strait,  yuu  are 
then  to  proceed  to  Kamtschatka  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so 
without  risk  of  being  shut  up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast),  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian  Governor,  dupli- 
late*)   of  ull  the  Journals  and  o^hcr  documents  uliioli  (ho 
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passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request  that  tliey  may 
be  forwarded  over-land  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  conveyed 
from  theace  to  London.  From  Kamtscbatka  you  will  pro* 
ceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Canton,  or  such  other 
place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the  ships  and  refresh 
the  crews ;  and,  if  during  your  stay  at  such  place,  a  safe  op- 
portunity should  occur  of  sending  papers  to  England,  you 
should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance.  And,  after 
having  refitted  and  refreshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in 
returning  to  England,  by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  most 
convenient. 

If,  at  any  period  of  your  voyage,  but  particularly  after 
you  shall  have  doubled  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
America,  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it 
unsafe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nights 
having  set  in,  and  the  sea  not  being  free  from  ice  ;  and  the 
health  of  your  crews,  the  state  of  the  ships,  and  all  con- 
current circumstances,  should  combine  to  induce  you  to 
form  the  resolution  of  wintering  in  those  regions,  you  are 
to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a  sheltered  and  safe 
harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed  in  security  for  the 
winter ;  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  people  committed  to  your  charge,  as  the  materials  with 
vrhich  you  are  supplied  for  housing-in  the  ships,  or  butting 
tfie  men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And,  if  you  shall 
find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  and  you  should 
meet  with  any  inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux  or  Indians, 
near  the  place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by 
every  means  in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with 
them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may 
be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to 
them.  You  will,  however,  take  care  not  to  suffer  your- 
self to  be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and 
be  constantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hostility 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them,  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  manner,  as  you  may  think  best  to  an- 
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•wn*  the  purpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Hudson*s  Bay  Company,  or  of  the  North- West  Company, 
an  account  of  your  situation  and  proceedings  ;  with  an  ur- 
gent request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the 
utmost  possible  despatch. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  much  must,  of 
course,  be  always  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding 
oflSicer  ;  and,  as  the  objects  of  this  Expedition  have  been 
fully  explained  to  you,  and  you  have  already  had  some  ex- 
perience on  service  of  this  nature,  we  are  convinced  we 
cannot  do  better  than  leave  it  to  your  judgment,  when  on 
the  spot,  in  the  event  of  your  not  making  a  passage  this 
season,  either  to  winter  on  the  coast,  with  the  view  of  fol- 
lowing  up  next  season,  any  hopes  or  expectations  which 
your  observations  this  year  may  lead  you  to  entertain,  or  to 
return  to  England,  to  report  to  us  the  result  of  such  obser- 
vations ;  always  recollecting  our  anxiety  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  safety  of  yourself,  your  officers,  and  men  ;  and 
further  considering  how  far  the  advantage  of  starting  next 
season  from  an  advanced  position,  may  not  be  counter- 
balanced by  what  may  be  suffered  during  the  winter,  and 
by  the  want  of  such  refreshment  and  refitting,  as  would  be 
afforded  by  your  return  to  England. 

We  deem  it  right  to  caution  you  against  suffering  the 
two  vessels  placed  under  your  orders  to  separate,  except 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  unavoidable  necessity,  and  we 
desire  you  to  keep  up  the  most  unreserved  communications 
with  the  commander  of  the  Griper  ;  placing  in  him  every 
proper  confidence,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  general 
tenor  of  your  orders,  and  with  your  views  and  intentions, 
from  time  to  time,  in  Uie  execution  of  them  ;  that  the  ser- 
vice may  have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the 
prosecution  of  such  a  service  ,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  un- 
avoidable separation,  or  of  any  accident  to  yourself,  Ldeut. 
Liddon  may  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  up  to  the 
latest  practicable  period*  all  jrour  ideas  and  intcn(innf«    re- 
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lative  to  a  satisfactory  completion  of  this  interesting  undcr- 
takiog. 

We  also  recoinmeDdy  that  as  frequent  an  exchange  take 
place,  as  conTeniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in 
the  two  ships  ;  that  any  scientific  discovery  made  br  the  one 
be,  as  quickly  as  possible,  communicated  for  the  advantage 
and  guidance  of  the  other,  in  making  their  future  observa- 
tions ;  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  of  both 
being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments 
to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your  orders  ;  of  which 
you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  for  the  return  of 
which  you  will  be  held  responsible  ;  and  we  have  also,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the  Heola, 
Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  is  represented 
to  us  as  a  gentleman  well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Natural 
History,  and  various  branches  of  knowledge,  to  assist  you 
in  making  such  observations  as  may  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Geography  and  Navigation,  and  the  advancement 
of  science  in  general.  Among  other  subjects  of  scientific 
inquiry,  you  will  particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the 
Tariation  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force;  you  will  endeavour  to 
ascertain  how  far  the  needle  may  be  affected  by  the  atmos- 
pherical electricity,  and  what  effect  may  be  produced  on 
the  electrometer  and  magnetic  needle  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Aurora  Borealis.  You  will  keep  a  correct  register  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  of  the  sea,  at  the  surface  and 
at  different  depths.  You  will  cause  the  dip  of  the  ho* 
riion  to  be  frequently  observed  by  the  dip  sector,  invented 
by  Dr.  Wvillaston  ;  and  ascertain  what  effect  may  be  pro* 
duced  by  measuring  that  dip  across  fields  of  ice,  as  com- 
pared with  its  measurement  across  the  surface  of  the  open 
■ea.  You  will  also  cause  frequent  observations  to  be  made 
for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and  what  effect  raajf  be  pro- 
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duced  by  observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial, 
over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed  over 
a  surface  of  water;  together  with  such  other  ineteorolu- 
gioal  remarks  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making. 
You  are  to  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  direction,  and 
strength  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rents ;  the  depth  and  soundingps  of  the  sea,  and  the  nature 
of  the  bottom  ;  for  which  purpose  you  are  supplied  with 
an  instrument  better  calculated  to  brins:  up  substances  than 
the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

And  you  are  to  understand  that  although  the  finding  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main 
object  of  this  expedition,  yet,  that  the  ascertaining  the  cor- 
rect position  of  the  different  points  of  the  land  on  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  different  observations 
you  may  be  enabled  to  make  with  regard  to  the  magnetic 
influence  in  that  neighbourhood  supposed  to  be  so  near  the 
site  of  one  of  the  great  inagnetic  poles  of  the  earth,  as  well 
as  such  other  observations  as  you  may  have  opportunities  oC 
makingin  Natural  History,  Geography,  &c.  in  parts  of  the 
globe  &c.  little  known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  int 
teresling  to  the  ncience  of  our  country ;  and  we,  therefore,^ 
desire  you  to  give  your  unremitting  attention,  and  to  call 
that  of  all  the  officers  under  your  command,  to  these  points ; 
as  being  objects  likely  to  prove  of  almost  equal  importance 
to  the  principal  one  before  mentioned,  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther there  exist  any  passage  to  the  northward,  from  the  one 
ocean  to  the  other. 

For  the  purpose,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  set  of  the 
currents  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  but  also  of  affording  more  fre- 
quent chances  of  hearing  of  your  progress,  we  desire  that 
you  do,  frequently  after  you  have  passed  the  latitude  of  09 
degrees  north,  and  once  every  day,  when  you  shall  be  in  au 
ascertained  current,  throw  overboard  a  bottle,  closely 
sealed,  and  containing  a  paper  stating  the  date  and  posi- 
tion at  which  it  is  launched ;  and  you  will  give  similar  or* 
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clera  to  the  Commander  of  tlie  Qriper,  to  be  executed  !n 
ease  of  separation  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  have  caused 
each  ship  to  be  supplied  with  papers,  on  which  is  printed  in 
•everal  languages,  a  request,  that  whoever  may  find  it  should 
tal<e  measure  for  transmitting  tt  to  this  office. 

And  although  you  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  the 
main  object  of  the  service  on  which  you  are  emiiloyed,  as 
long  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  any  |>rog're»8 ;  yet, 
whenever  you  may  be  impelled  by  the  ice,  or  find  it  neces- 
sary to  approach  the  coasts  of  the  continent  or  islands,  you 
are  to  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours*,  headlands,  &c.  to  be 
carefully  taken,  to  illustrate  and  explain  the  track  of  the 
vessels,  or  such  charts  ns  yuti  may  be  able  to  make ;  in 
which  duly  you  will  be  assisted  by  Lieutenants  Beechey 
and  Hoppner,  whose  skill  in  drawing  is  represented  to  be 
■o  considerable,  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  appointing 
professional  draughtsmen. 

You  are  to  make  use  of  every  means  in  your  power  tu 
collect  and  preserve  sucli  specimens  of  the  animal,  mineral 
and  Tegetable  kingdoms,  as  you  can  conveniently  stow  od 
board  the  ships  ;  and  of  the  larger  animals  you  are  to  cause 
accurate  drawings  to  be  made,  to  accompany  and  elucidate 
the  descriptions  of  them  :  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other 
part  of  your  scientific  duty,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive 
inatcrial  assistance  from  Captain  Sabine. 

"  In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to 
either  of  the  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  removed  into  the  other  ;  and 
with  her  singly  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or 
return  to  England,  according  as  circumstances  shall  appear 
to  require;  understanding  that  the  officers  and  crews  of 
^  both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  continue  to 
perform  their  duties,  according  to  their  respective  ranks 
and  stations,  on  board  either  ship  to  which  they  may  be  so 
removed,  in  the  event  of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature. 
Should,  unfortunately,  your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled. 
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you  tre,  in  that  case,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Griper ; 
and  in  the  event  of  any  fatal  accident  happening  to  yourself, 
Lieut.  Liddon  is  hereby  authorised  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Hecia,  placing  the  officer  of  the  expedition  Miu  may 
then  be  next  in  seniority  to  hitn  in  command  of  the  Griper  ; 
also,  in  the  event  of  your  own  inability  by  sickness  or  other- 
ivise,  at  any  period  of  this  service,  to  continue  to  carry 
these  Instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them 
to  the  officer  the  next  in  command  to  you  employed  on  the 
Expedition,  who  is  hereby  required  to  execute  them  in  the 
best  manner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of  the  several  objects 
in  view. 

"  His  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant Franklin  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  northern  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Copper-mine  River  of  Hearne,  it  would  be  desirable, 
in  Ihe  event  of  your  touching  on  that  coast,  to  leave  some 
testimonial  of  your  having  been  there,  with  the  date,  and 
such  circumstances  as  you  may  find  convenient,  for  the 
lieutenant's  information ;  and  you  will  do  the  same  wliere- 
cver  you  may  stop  on  that  coast,  by  erecting  a  pole,  having 
n  flag,  or  some  other  mark,  by  which  it  may  be  distin- 
guished at  a  distance,  (and  you  should  endeavour  to  place 
such  murk  on  the  situation  in  which  it  may  be  most  exten- 
sively visible,)  and  burying  a  bottle  at  the  foot  of  it,  or 
otherwise,  containing  an  abstract  of  your  proceedings  and 
future  intentions;  corresponding  instructions  having  been 
given  to  Lieutenant  Franklin  to  leave  a  similar  notice  at 
any  convenient  part  of  the  coast  which  he  may  discover  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  said  river  and  the  eastern  part  of 
North  America. 

"  You  are,  while  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in 
these  Instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may 
offer  of  acquainting  our  Secretary,  for  our  information, 
with  your  progress :  and  on  your  arrival  in  England,  you 
urc  immediately  to  repair  to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  ^g. 
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for«  ui  a  full  account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  whok 
course  of  your  Toysge;  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the 
sliip,  to  demand  from  the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  all 
other  persons  on  board,  the  logs  and  Journals  they  may  have 
kept;  together  with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  hav« 
made ;  which  are  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue 
similar  directions  to  Lieutenant  Liddon  and  his  officers, 
&c. ;  the  said  logs,  journals,  or  other  documents,  to  be 
thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper  to  deter- 
mine. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  let  day  of  May,  1819 


Melvillb, 

G.  MOOHB, 
G.  CUCKBORN. 


•.n 


(Signed) 

.;         '      :      •.  .  ■  ■'.-:■     .■.'■ 

By  Command  of  their  Lordahipty 

(Signed)         J.  W.  Ckoker. 

To  Lieutenant  William  Edward  Parry, 
Commanding  His  Majesty's  Ship  the      ' 

IIECLA.  iv       ■  :f-  ■•-/•'n-'       ,  "iM-i 

The  wind  continuing  contrary  during  the  remautdcr  of 
the  month  of  April,  the  two  ships  were  towed  down  to  Noith- 
fleet  by  steam  boats,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  on  the  1 0th 
they  took  their  departure  from  the  Nore.  As  they  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  a  bottle  was  thrown  overboard  daily,  according 
to  the  instructions  which  Capt.  Parry  received  from  the 
liords  of  the  Admiralty,  containing  a  printed  paper  stating 
the  date  and  situation  of  the  ships.  A  request  in  six  differ- 
ent languages  was  added  requesting  any  person  who  found 
it  to  send  it  to  the  secretary  of  the  Admiralty  at  London, 
and  to  state  the  time  and  place  at  which  the  bottle  was 
found. 

The  Hecla  was  found  to  be  a  much  superior  sailor  to  the 
Griper  ;  and  she  often  had  to  take  the  latter  vessel  in  tow 
or  to  lay  by  for  her  coming  up. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  being  King  George  the  Third*s  birth* 
day,  an  additional  allowance  of  grog  was  served  to  each 
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mesft,  that  they  might  tlrink  their  8overuigii*8  health.  On 
the  18th  they  flrst  saw  the  ice,  and  not  lung  after  noticed  He- 
veral  icehergs,  or  large  piles  or  inountaiiis  of  ice.  On  tho 
94th  asuocestion  of  icebergs  were  observed  extending  seveml 
miles,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  were  covered  with  ice 
beyond  where  the  eye  could  reach. 

On  the  25th  the  ships  were  completely  surrounded  with 
ioe  and  immovable ;  and  continued  in  this  state  till  the  30lh, 
when  after  great  efforts  they  succeeded  in  extricating  the  ships, 
but  with  some  serious  damage  to  the  vessels.  On  tlie  3d  of 
July,  they  again  fell  in  with  a  succession  of  icebergs 
snd  the  sea  running  high  and  dashing  against  them,  had  a 
very  terrifio  appearance.  The  ice  was  so  thick  that  the  Gri- 
per had  not  power  to  force  her  way,  but  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Hecia  ;  and  oftentimes  the  boats  were  occupied 
in  towing  the  ships  into  the  open  sea. 

Herds  of  sea  horses  were  seen,  which  were  so  tame  that 
Hie  boats  came  often  within  a  few  yards  of  them  before  the 
crew  fired.  They  also  saw  several  bears,  some  of  which 
they  killed  ;  these  animals  however  sometimes  attacked  the 
boats  and  put  the  crews  into  an  alarm. 

On  the  18th  of  July,  the  ships  had  a  most  arduous  duty 
in  passing  through  the  ice,  and  one  of  the  boats,  in  which 
was  Mr.  Palmer  one  of  the  midshipmen,  was  upset.  The 
orew  escaped  by  getting  on  the  ire. 

On  the  21st  having  proceeded  as  far  as  the  73rd  degree 
•f  latitude,  and  perceiving  no  possibility  of  a  passage  from 
the  closeness  of  the  ice,  they  altered  their  course,  and  the 
ships  were  worked  through  the  ice  by  hawsers,  and  from  the 
crow's  nest,  (an  enclosement  of  wood  at  the  mast  head)  no 
opening  could  be  discovered.  At  length  on  the  25th,  a 
small  opening  appeared,  and  the  ships  were  warped  through 
the  ice.  Every  eftort  was  now  used  to  get  the  ships  through 
the  ice,  to  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound. 

On  the  29ih  they  got  into  the  latitude  of  Td"  51'  and  lon- 
gitude 67*  47',  and  the  wind  blowing  strong,  the  ice  dis- 
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p«rsu(],  and  (lio  •hip*i  suilcd  upwards  uf  sixty  inilet,  and  suon 
antered  Sir  Jumes  Luucaiter*!  Sound.  Tliey  now  found 
great  numbers  of  large  whales  swimming  around  tliem,  and 
were  exhilarated  at  the  knowledge  that  by  perseverance 
stimulated  by  a  confidence  of  sucoess,  they  had  reached 
their  present  destination  a  month  earlier  than  Capt.  Ross 
had  done. 

On  the  Slst  the  ships  stood  in  for  Possession  Bay,  and 
noticed  a  flag  staff  which  hud  been  erected  the  preceding 
year  by  Capt.  Ross's  people.  Mr.  Fisher  the  assistant  sur- 
geon, on  going  a  few  miles  up  the  country,  perceived  the 
marks  of  human  feet,  and  noticed  marks  that  the  Esqui* 
maux  had  at  some  former  period  visited  this  spot. 

They  now  proceeded  to  sail  up  Sir  James  ][<ancasterV 
Sound,  and  made  considerable  way.  In  attempting  to  take 
in  some  ice  which  was  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  one  of 
the  boats  was  upset  by  the  full  of  a  large  piece  of  ice,  as  the 
men  were  occupied  in  breaking  it  off.  Being  anxioua 
to  proceed,  and  the  Griper  being  a  heavy  snilor,  Capt. 
Parry  dett^rmined  to  proceed  without  her ;  and  giving 
Lieutenant  Liddon  directions  how  to  proceed  and  appoint- 
ing  85*  west,  and  the  middle  of  the  sound  as  a  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  Hecla  bent  her  way  with  a  press  of  sail  to  de- 
termine the  possibility  of  a  passage  this  way  into  the  Arctic 
sea.  The  efforts  now  making  arrested  the  attention  of  all  on 
board  ;  officers  and  seamen  crowded  the  rigging,  and  every 
eye  wus  fixed  in  anxious  expectation.  The  place  called  the 
crow's  nest,  which  as  before  observed,  was  an  enclosed 
place,  at  the  mast  bead,  from  whence  the  appointed  person 
might  keep  a  good  look  out,  continually  were  making  re- 
ports of  the  situations  which  presented  themselves  to  their 
notice.  The  sea  was  free  from  ice,  and  many  on  board  were 
now  calculating  upon  seeing  Icy  Cape. 

The  ships  continued  to  make  daily  progress  up  Lancaster 
Sound  sometimes  boring  their  way  through  long  tracks  of 
loe,  and  in  foggy  weather.     They  passed  various  islands. 
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(0  wliicli  Cupt.  Purry  gave  iinmea,  anil  advanced  wuatward 
At  fast  aa  llie  unfavourable  winds  would  permit  to  the  bt.  of 
74",  longitude  100*.  Tliu  sen  bnlure  tliem  uppenred  as  one 
field  of  ice,  excepting  ii  small  channel  ofsutfiuient  breadth  to 
ndmit  the  pasaago  of  the  ahipa. 

On  (he  28th  of  Augiiat  they  reached  on  island  to  which 
Capt.  Parry  gavethe  name  of  Byam  Muriiii's  Island,  in  lati- 
tude 76**  8*,  longitude  108**  il'.  Capt.  8abine,  Mr.  Ross, 
Mr  Edwards,  and  Mr.  Fisher  went  on  shore  ;  afcer  which 
a  thick  fog  coming  on,  guns  were  continually  fired  as  signals 
from  the  ships.  On  returning  (he  gentlemen  stated  that 
they  had  seen  the  remains  of  several  Esipiimaux  huts  and 
found  the  island  more  fertile  than  any  land  they  had  noticed 
in  the  polar  regions.  Tracks  ol  the  musk  ox  and  rein  deer 
were  also  visible  in  many  places  which  shewed  that  these  ani- 
mals had  lately  been  in  these  parts. 

The  ships  continued  to  advance  with  great  confidence  to 
the  20th,  when  they  found  land  to  the  northward  arresting 
their  progress  ;  to  the  southward  the  ice  appeared  as  an  ob- 
struction ;  the  compass  had  long  ceusod  to  fuliil  their  of- 
fice,—-a  thick  fog  enveloped  them  in  darkness,  so  that  the 
ships  could  see  each  other  only  at  intervals  and  then  only  at 
u  short  distance.  After  some  hours,  tiie  weather  so  far 
cleared  as  to  enable  them  to  discover  a  track  through  the  ice, 
ivhich  lay  ahead,  and  some  appearance  of  uu  open  sea  at  a 
distance.  The  ships  were  often  in  the  foggy  weather  in  the 
habit  of  taking  each  other  as  the  point  to  sail  by.  The 
Hecla  keeping  the  Griper  directly  astern  and  the  Griper 
keeping  the  Hecla  right  ahead  ;  thus  steering  one  ship  by  the 
other. 

On  the  1st  of  September  a  breeze  springing  up  and  the 
ice  clearing  away  the  ships  shaped  their  course  to  the  west- 
ward. On  the  following  day  they  had  sight  of  a  star,  being 
the  only  one  they  had  seen  for  near  two  months,  by  which 
it  must  be  manifest  what  foga  they  had  met  with.  The  ships 
received  now  some  heavy  blows  from  the  ice,  although  they 
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were  from  loutte  and  broken  |)iuc«8  through  which  the  ships 
were  now  making  their  passage.  Finding  they  could  not 
get  to  the  westward,  they  stood  in  for  land,  and  a  large  party 
from  both  ships  went  on  shore  with  a  view  to  kill  deer. 
They  had  however  hut  little  success,  although  it  appeared 
evidently  that  several  musk  oxen  and  deer  had  been  on 
the  spot,  and  the  place  was  in  a  high  state  of  vegetation  ; 
quantities  of  hair  and  wool  being  observed  in  diflferent  parts. 
They  found  several  heads  of  the  musk  ux,  and  saw  two 
deer,  but  they  kept  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  party 
to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  killing  them.  The  latitude 
was  74**  58',  and  their  longitude  107°  3'.  At  this  place  a 
bottk  was  buried  containing  the  names  of  the  ships  and 
other  particulars. 

The  approaches  of  n  inter  now  began  to  be  manifest,  the 
main  ice  approaching  towards  the  shore,  and  contracting 
the  space  through  which  the  ships  could  make  their  way. 
They  were  now  making  little  progess,  and  were  impressed 
with  the  great  probability  that  they  should  have  to  pass  a 
lon<7  winter  somewhere  near  their  present  station  ;  still  how- 
ever they  took  advantage  of  all  opportunities  of  proceeding, 
and  at  a  few  minutes  after  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the 
fourth  of  September  crossed  the  meridian  of  1 10*  W  from 
Greenwich,  and  in  the  latitude  of  74°  44',  by  which  they  be- 
came entitled  to  a  reward  voted  by  the  parliament  of  five 
thousand  pounds.  This  sum  had  been  offered  by  the  go- 
vernment under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  for  a  discovery  of  a  NW  passage,  and 
to  commemorate  the  circumstance  an  headland  on  Melville 
Island  which  they  had  Just  passed  was  called  Bounty  Cape. 

On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday  the  5th,  C!apt.  Purry 
assembled  the  men  on  deck  and  gave  them  an  official  notifi- 
cation that  they  were  entitled  to  the  before  mentioned  reward, 
and  then  tor!'',  occasion  to  urge  them  to  use  every  effort  to  pro- 
ceed further  before  the  winter  advanced,  as  then  he  said,  he 
doubted  not  ofeffecting,theensuing  summer,  the  passage  they 
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were  particularly  sent  to  explore,  or  determine  its  impossibility. 
He  senia  message  of  like  purport  to  Lient.  Liddon,  and  ordered 
an  additional  allowance  of  meat  and  beer  on  tbe  occasion. 

The  ships  at  this  time  lay  in  a  bay  to  which  Capt.  Parry  : 
gave  the  name  of  Hecla  and  Griper  Bay,  and  the  wind  in> 
creasing,  the  vessels  were  brought  to  anchor  in  seven  fathom;i 
water,  having  not  till  now  dropped  anchor  since  the  ships  left 
the  coast  of  Norfolk  in  England. 

On  the  6th  the  boats  were  sent  to  bring  on  board  some  moss 
peat  which  was  substituted  for  coals,  and  the  wind  moderating, 
tbe  ships  made  sail  round  a  cape  a  short  distance,  but  on  ex- 
ploring the  seaaround,  it  appeared  manifest  that  no  passage  to 
the  westward  could  be  effected.  On  the  7th  a  herd  of  ani- 
mals, supposed  to  be  musk  oxen,  were  seen  feeding,  and 
two  white  hares  were  killed  by  some  of  the  officers. 

On  the  8th  the  ships  were  towed  in  shore,  and  on  the  9th 
the  ice  was  so  close  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  the  ships  be- 
ing able  to  move.  Two  large  bodies  of  ice  called  icebergs, 
which  were  aground  near  the  shore,  formed  bays,  in  which 
the  Hecla  and  Griper  were  secured  from  accidents  from  the 
large  pieces  of  floating  ice  and  other  dangers.  Three  days 
after  Mr.  Dealy  shot  a  musk  ox,  but  the  smell  was  unplea- 
sant, and  none  seemed  to  relish  the  flesh  as  food.  The  Hecla 
was  moved  farther  in  shore,  which  was  a  fortunate  circum- 
stance, as  the  iceberg  was  driven  from  its  situation. 

On  the  10th  Mr.  Fife  and  a  part  of  the  crew  of  the  Griper 
were  sent  in  pursuit  of  rein- deer,  whose  footsteps  they  had  no- 
ticed. Night  came  on  without  any  appearance  of  their  return, 
and  considerable  anxiety  was  felt  for  their  safety.  Early  in 
the  following  morning  therefore,  a  party  was  sent  in  search  of 
them ;  but  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  coming  on,  all  traces  of  the 
former  party  were  lost,  and  these  latter  persons  missed  their 
road  back,  and  it  was  not  till  after  dark,  and  rockets  were  fired 
from  tbe  ship,  that  they  were  able  to  get  back,  in  a  state  of 
great  distress  and  suffering,  after  a  fruitless  search  for  their 
companions.  Another  night  of  distressing  anxietv  was  passed^ 
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nnd  parlies  >vere  again  sent  on  Uie  look-out.  Tn  tlie  mean 
time  a  large  mast  with  a  flag  was  erected  on  an  adjoining; 
hill,  and  smaller  poles  wiith  directions  attached  to  them  were 
stuck  up,  stating  that  provisions  would  be  found  under  the 
flag  s^aff.  But  it  was  not  till  the  13th,  after  they  had  been 
absent  four  days,  that  any  of  the  party  were  ciiscovered. 

Mr.  Fife's  party  consisted  of  himself  and  six  men ;  and 
after  they  had  wandered  for  three  days  they  observed  the  flag 
staff  at  a  sreat  distance.  Here  a  difference  of  opinion  arose, 
"Whether  what  they  saw  was  a  pole  erected  before  they  had 
set  out,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  ships,  or  was  iu< 
tended  for  their  guidance  ;  and  their  opinions  on  this  circum- 
stance so  differed,  that  four  of  the  party  proceeded  towards 
the  signal  post,  and  Mr.  Fife,  and  two  of  the  seamen,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  the  staff  which  had  been  erected  previous  to 
their  journey,  took  a  quite  different  route.  The  four  men  af- 
ter a  journey  of  much  fatigue  reached  the  flag  staff,  and  par- 
taking of  the  provisions  and  some  rum  placed  there,  they  at 
tempted  to  proceed,  and  perceiving  footsteps,  fell  in  with 
a  party  under  Mr.  Nias,  who  were  in  search  for  them.  The 
distress  of  the  officers  and  men  was  increased,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  Mr.  Fife  and  the  two  sailors  would  perLsh.  A 
new  party  were  just  on  the  point  of  setting  out,  when  advice 
was  brought  that  they  wete  found. 

Every  attention  was  now  paid  to  the  situation  of  such  of 
the  lost  party  as  appeared  to  be  in  danger.  Some  of  them 
were  severely  frostbitten,  and  all  of  them  in  a  state  of  great 
exhaustion ;  but  every  attention  being  paid  to  their  situation, 
they  all  recovered  in  a  few  days.  This  circumstance  gave 
9ame  to  a  point  of  land  which  was  in  consequence  called  Cape 
Providence. 

On  the  loth  the  weather  being  clear,  the  ships  made  sail 
to  the  westward,  passing  Cape  Providence.  A  large  piece 
of  ice,  which  drifted  from  the  shore,  ran  so  close  to  the 
Heda  as  to  strike  her  violently,  and  lifted  up  her  rudder. 
The  ships  continued  to  sail  near  the  land  on  the  following  da  v. 
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From  this  time  to  the  21st,  the  ships  sailed  with  difliculty 
through  the  small  openings  which  occasionally  were  discovered, 
and  sometimes  pressed  through  the  new  ice  which  was  gather- 
ing round  very  fast.     The  Griper  was  forced  on  shore  by  a 
powerful  body  of  ice.    In  this  dilemma  it  appeared  necessary 
to  lighten  her  in  order  to  get  her  ailoat.  Fortunately  the  wind 
drove  the  ice  from  the  shore,  and  the  tide  rising ,  the  vessel  was 
got  afloat.    The  near  approach  of  winter,  and  the  many  hin- 
drances  which  daily  presented  themselves,  now  manifested  the 
necessity  of  seeking  the  most  eligible  situation  for  llie  ships  to 
be  stationed  till  the  ensuing  summer.    With  this  view,  on  the 
22nd  the  ships  weighed  anchors,  and  steered  towards  Hecla  and 
Griper  Bay,  at  which  place  they  had  seen  the  most  proper  situa- 
tion to  place  the  ships  during  the  winter.     The  ice  now  accu- 
mulated so  fast,  that  they  began  to  fear  the  ships  would  be  frozen 
in  during  the  night,  and  that  they  might  not  reach  the  harbour. 
Capt.  Parry  manned  a  boat,  and  accompanied  by  another 
boat  from  the  Griper,  and  the  wind  favouring  them  by  opening 
a  passage,  they  landed  on  the  west  side  of  the  harbonr,  and 
made  a  signal  for  the  ships  to  make  towards  it.     A  body  of 
fixed  ice  of  several  inches  thick  hud  formed  in  the  harbour, 
and  it  appeared  that  to  bring  the  ships  into  a  place  of  security, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  cut  a  channel  through  it,  for  the  length 
of  two  miles.     They  made  holes  through  the  ice  at  different 
places,  and  found  the  depth  of  this  intended  channel  to  be 
several  fathoms.     On  the  24th  the  ships  were  brought  into  a 
proper  situation  for  commencing  the  opening,  and  Capt.  Parry 
ordered  a  party  to  sound  and  mark  the,most  proper  way  for  the 
channel  to  be  cut.    The  opening  of  this  passage  was  a  work  of 
immense  labour  and  fatigue,  and  on  the  second  morning  of  the 
attempt,  the  opening  through  which  the  ships  had  passed  was 
found  so  much  frozen,  that  they  were  obliged  to  force  the 
pieces  of  ice  wliich  were  now  cut  to  form  the  channel,  under 
ihe  great  body  of  ice ;  to  elFect  which,  several  of  the  crew  stood 
on  one  end  of  the  pieces,  while  others  with  ropes  raised  the 
opposite  end.  In  accomplishing  this,  the  men  stood  up  to  their 
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knees  in  water.  On  the  third  day  the  canal  was  completely 
rut,  and  the  ships  were  warped  into  their  proper  stations,  and 
the  captain  named  the  place  Winter  Harbour. 

Having  thus  placed  the  ships,  they  had  now  time  to  reflect 
on  the  various  difficulties  which  they  might  expect  to  encounter 
in  the  c  )urse  of  the  ensuing  months.  Secluded  from  all  inter- 
course with  others,  dark  and  dreary  days  and  nights  to  be 
passed,  and  no  means  of  recreation  or  comfort  to  be  procuied, 
excepting  what  the  ships'  stores  afforded ;  much  depended 
upon  the  management  and  forethought  of  the  officers  in  com- 
mand :  to  this  end  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  good  or- 
der and  for  promoting  the  health  of  the  crews  were  issued. 
The  decks  were  roofed  over  with  a  wadding  tilt,  and  every 
mode  was  adopted  to  shelter  the  crew  from  the  snow  and 
wind.  They  were  also  cleared,  so  as  to  afford  room  for  the 
crews  to  walk  when  the  severity  of  the  weather  might  pre- 
vent them  from  taking  exercise  on  shore. 

A  house  was  built  for  the  reception  of  the  clocks  and  ma- 
thematical mstruments  which  had  been  brought  out.  This 
was  erected  vnih  some  labour,  as  the  ground  was  so  frozen 
as  to  be  opened  with  difficulty.  It  was  however  at  length  so 
built  and  lined  with  moss,  as  to  sustain  a  warm  temperature 
at  the  severest  part  of  the  winter 

Attention  was  paid  to  adopt  all  useful  regulations  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  crews,  who  at  this  time,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, were  in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  when  they 
quitted  their  native  country.  Stoves  were  erected,  and 
stove  pipes  so  placed,  as  to  impart  heat  and  convey  the  warm 
nir  between  thr^  decks.  Beer  was  brewed  of  the  essence  of 
malt  and  hops,  until  the  weather  became  so  severe  that  the 
Uquor  would  not  ferment.  Donkin'si  preserved  meat,  sour 
krout,  picl'les,  and  vinegar  was  issued.  Lime  juice  and  su- 
gar, mixflf?  with  water,  was  supplied  to  the  men.  Attention 
was  paid  to  their  clothing,  and  the  men  were  daily  mustered 
and  examined  by  the  proper  officers.  The  bedding  also,  was 
regnlarly  examined.    Th«  medical  officers  examined  every 
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A)an  at  stated  times,  to  observe  if  any  appearances  of  an 
unhealthy  character  were  manifested. 

To  prevent  a  state  of  inactivity,  Capt.  Parry  proposed  to 
the  officers  to  establish  a  course  of  theatrical  amusements ; 
which  being  readily  acceded  to,  Lieutenant  Beechey  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  performances,  and  on  the  5th 
of  November,  the  ships*  crews  were  amused  by  a  theatrical 
exhibition.  A  Newspaper  was  also  established  and  pub* 
lished  weekly  under  the  conduct  of  one  of  the  officers,  to 
which  they  gave  the  Name  of  the  North  Georgia  Gazette 
and  Winter  Chronicle.  These  various  contrivances  were 
adopted  and  pursued  that  the  minds  of  the  people  might  be 
occupied  and  diverted  during  the  many  dark  and  dreary 
months  they  had  to  remain  frozen  up  in  Winter  Harbour. 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  October,  the  sea  was 
completely  frozen  over,  and  presented  to  the  eye  one  solid 
and  compact  field  of  unmoveable  ice.  They  saw  several 
rein  deer,  and  a  white  bear  pursued  one  of  the  crew  to  the 
ships,  where  some  of  the  people  fired  at,  and  wounded  him, 
but  nevertheless  he  .oade  his  escape.  On  the  10th  of  Octo- 
ber, a  party  went  in  pursuit  of  some  rein  deer ;  and  staying 
out  until  the  night  set  in,  considerable  apprehension  was  ex- 
cited on  their  behalf,  and  others  were  sent  in  search  of  them, 
and  rockets  fired  to  direct  them  the  way.  One  man  was 
found  in  that  state  of  insensibility  which  excessive  cold  in- 
duces ;  his  hands  were  frost  bitten,  and  probably  he  wouhl 
have  perished,  but  for  the  assistance  of  those  sent  in  pursuit 
of  them.  His  fingers  were  become  stiff,  and  it  was  after- 
wards necessary  to  take  off  three  of  them.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  went  on  this  party  were  so  affected  as  to  appear 
in  a  state  of  idiotcy  ;  but  on  being  taken  into  the  cabin  and 
properly  attended  to,  they  soon  recovered  their  usual  fa- 
culties. Id  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  dire^'tion  posts 
were  erected  on  different  high  parts,  |)ointing  to  the  ships. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the  snow,  during  a  liard 
gale  of  wind,  drifted  with  such  force  that  it  was  found  ne- 
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eesaary  to  keep  under  tlie  coveiiii^ti  erected,  and  to  extend 
a  line  from  ship  to  sltip,  sad  from  the  ships  to  the  shed 
erected  on  the  land,  as  the  dight  was  interrupted  by  thu 
accumulation  of  the  snow.  The  deer  about  this  time  accu- 
mulated in  considerable  numbers,  probably  it  being  the 
time  of  their  departure  from  these  regions.  Parties  who 
went  out  afterwards  with  their  gun«  to  kill  game,  returned 
without  discovering  animals  of  any  kind.  The  party  had  now 
about  five  hours  of  day-light,  the  remainder  of  the  twenty 
four  were  marked  by  its  absence.  A  peculiar  sensation  at- 
tended the  touching  of  any  metallic  substance,  tending  to 
produce  a  kind  of  pain  as  when  a  person  had  passed  bis  band 
on  heated  iron. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  the  sun  took  his  departure 
for  the  winter  months  ;  and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  activity, 
and  present  a  means  of  exciting  attention  among  the  Crew, 
the  force  of  Miss  in  her  Teens  was  performed  by  ditTerent 
officers  of  the  ships.  The  preparations  necessary  on  the 
occasion  occupied  a  few  days  of  their  time,  and  tended  to 
their  health  and  diversion  ;  these  kind  of  amusements  were 
afterwards  repeated.  Haif  the  month  of  December  bad 
now  passed  away,  and  it  was  become  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  use  some  of  the  instruments  ;  for  if  on  looking 
through  the  glasses  any  breath  escaped  from  the  moutli  of 
the  party,  it  became  converted  into  a  coat  of  ice  on  the 
glass.  The  vivid  light  of  the  Aurora  Boreall^  was  now 
constantly  visiting  them,  and  afforded  most  inteietl'mg  sub- 
jects for  their  observation.  The  vinegar  becamo  frozen, 
the  lemon  juice,  which  had  been  carefully  packed  in  bottles, 
froze,  and  the 'bottles  burst.  They  had  a  few  gallons  of 
concentrated  vinegar,  which  resisted  the  operation  of  thu 
frost,  at  least  it  only  assumed  the  consistency  of  lard. 

One  half  the  winter  passed  away  and  they  approached 
the  new  year,  without  having  experienced  the  tedium  whi«;h 
such  a  lengthened  period  of  darkness  niiglit  have  boon  ex- 
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pected  tu  produce,  and  they  loit  gurprived  ai  (he  quickuess 
with  which  the  time  had  appeared  to  pass  by. 

To  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  crew  by  occupying  their 
tune,  they  were  divided  into  four  watches,  and  a  daily 
•uurse  of  duty  required  tu  be  fulfilled ;  an  inspection  look 
place  as  to  the  state  of  their  health,  cleanliness,  warmth  of 
cloathing,  and  their  general  comfort ;  the  sides  of  the  ship 
were  rubbed  with  dry  cloths,  to  take  oif  any  humidity  that 
might  appear,  and  the  decks  and  other  parts  were  rubbed 
with  hot  sand.  If  any  appearance  of  ice  between  decks,  it 
was  scraped  ofTand  carefully  removed,  and  a  pipe  conveying^ 
hot  air  was  placed  in  a  direction  to  remove  such  dampness. 
Capt.  Parry  remarks  that  this  inconvenience  might  to  a  great 
degree  have  been  avoided,  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fuel  to 
keep  up  two  good  fires  on  the  lower  deck,  throughout  the 
twenty-four  hours  ;  but  the  stock  of  coals  would  not  per> 
init  this,  considering  the  probability  of  their  spending  a  se- 
cond winter  within  the  Arctic  circle,  and  therefore  was  only 
allowed  on  a  few  occasions  during  the  most  severe  part  of 
the  winter.  When  the  weather  permitted,  they  were  sent 
on  shore  to  walk  or  take  exercise,  and  on  other  occasions 
they  were  required  to  run  for  a  time  round  the  deck,  sing- 
ing some  tune  or  some  one  playing  bn  organ.  In  the  even- 
ing they  were  left  to  amuse  themselves  as  they  might  feel 
inclined,  and  the  officers  spent  their  evening  in  musical 
pursuits,  or  in  some  game  of  amusement. 

The  Sundays  a])pear  to  have  been  generally  spent  in  much 
of  a  christian  spirit.  A  regular  course  of  duties  were  gone 
through,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  their 
religious  servicer:  were  performed  impressed  no  small  de- 
gree of  seriousness  and  reverence  on  the  occasion.  On 
Christmas  Day  also  divine  service  was  performed  and  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  of  grog  and  provisions  issued  to  the  men, 

Symptoms  of  sctirvy  having  made  their  appearance  on 
Mr.  Scallon,  the  gunner  of  the  Hecla,  Capt.  Parry  tried  to 
raise  sallads  of  mustard  and  eress  in  his  cabin,  in   mould 
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placed  along  the  side  of  the  stove  pipe,  and  he  was  so  far 
successful  as  to  generally  procure  a  small  crop  on  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day.  The  use  of  these  were  so  far  suc- 
cessful on  Mr.  Soallon,  that  in  a  few  days  he  found  himself 
io  A  considerable  state  of  convalescence. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  January  they  saw  a  remarkable  in- 
teresting display  of  the  Aurora  Burealis,  forming  a  com- 
plete arch,  and  varying  its  lights  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner.  During  the  whole  ^ime  of  their  staying  here, 
though  these  northern  lights  continually  appeared,  nothing 
bearing  comparison  with  this  was  observed  on  any  other  oc- 
casion. 

On  the  3d  of  February  the  sun  was  seen  for  the  first  time 
this  year,  having  not  been  visible  since  the  11th  of  November. 

The  weather  was  about  this  time  more  severely  cold  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  season,  and  frequently  frost  bitten 
oases  were  brought  uader  the  surgeon*8  notice.  Most  of  the 
cases  were  in  the  feet,  which  being  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  center  of  circulation,  were  more  likely  to  be  af- 
fected. Whenever  any  cases  did  occur,  it  was  with  great 
slowness  that  a  recovery  proceeded,  and  in  general  it  was 
with  the  loss  of  the  toe-nail,  or  of  the  skin. 

It  was  matter  of  very  great  interest  to  notice,  at  bow 
great  a  distance  sounds  were  heard.  Conversation  in  the 
common  tone  of  voice  might  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  mile. 

The  increasing  length  of  the  day,  and  the  presence  of 
the  sun,  induced  Capt..  Parry  to  attempt  opening  the  win- 
dows below  deck.  The  Hecla  had  double  windows  in  her 
stern,  with  an  interval  of  about  two  feet  between  each  win- 
dow. It  appeared  that  the  vapour  which  had  arisen  from 
the  stoves  had  become  frozen  between  the  two  windows,  so 
,  that  more  than  a  dozen  baskets  full  of  ice  were  removed  in 
order  to  admit  the  light.  The  consequence  of  this  however 
was,  that  the  cabin  became  exceedingly  cold,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  sit  there  without  being  warmly  wrapped  up. 
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An  accident  of  u  most  serious  nature  took  place  on  llie 
24th  of  February.  The  house  erected  r<  ihore  for  the  re- 
ception of  (he  cluclis  and  instruments,  hy  some  accident  took 
lire.  The  crew  at  the  time  were  on  deck  taking  their  usual 
exercise,  so  that  a  most  ready  attention  wan  paid,  and  foro 
tunately  it  wai  soon  got  under*;  but  tlie  effort  was  accom- 
panied with  distressing  circumstances  of  frost-bite  to  aeve- 
ral  of  tlie  crew.  Ahnost  every  nose  and  cheek,  maDifested 
by  tlieir  deadly  whiteness,  (wliile  they  were  engaged  input- 
ting out  the  flames)  the  state  in  which  tliey  were,  and  the 
medical  gentlemen,  with  assistants,  were  employed  rubbing 
the  parts  with  snow,  so  that  no  less  than  sixteen  men  were 
added  to  the  sick  list,  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  and 
with  the  loss  of  some  of  their  fingers. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  they  concluded  their  theatrical  per- 
formances with  the  Citizen,  and  the  Mayor  of  Garratt.  The 
theatre  waa  now  dismantled,  and  the  enclosures  removed 
to  afford  light  to  the  officers  cabins. 

Their  solicitude  to  proceed  on  the  purposes  of  their  Toy- 
age  was  now  considerable.  They  had  advanced  to  the  mid- 
dle of  April ;  the  sun  was  seventeen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  above  the  horizon,  yet  still  the  cold  was  extremely  ae- 
vere,  and  a  cloudy  sky,  and  a  white  surface,  both  on  land 
and  sea,  chilled  every  prosp<.jt.  The  health  of  the  ships 
companies  however  daily  improved  as  the  season  advanced, 
and  all  appeared  in  a  convalescent  state 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  by  the  end  of  April,  became 
10  much  more  mild,  that  the  thermometer  stood  at  the  frcei* 
jng  point,  and  some  of  the  crew  seemed  disposed  to  forego 
the  use  of  some  of  their  clothing,  but  were  prevented  by 
their  superior  officers.  Their  clothing,  which  had  hitherto 
been  washed  and  dried  below  deck  by  means  of  the  stoves* 
was  now  exposed  for  this  purpose  to  the  open  air.  Under 
the  apprehension  that  it  might  be  lioedful,  the  provisions  wero 
reduced  to  two-thirds  the  usual  atlowance,  which  was  sub' 
mttted  to  by  both  officers  and  men 
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In  the  middle  of  May,  the  crow  proceeded  to  cut  the  \en 
from  the  sides  of  the  ship.  This  was  u  cold  and  tedious  per- 
formance, and  occupied  their  attention  for  nine  days.  To* 
wards  the  end  of  this  month,  they  had  a  smart  shower  of  rain, 
yot  except  in  this  instance,  but  little  appearance  of  a  thaw 
wnft  maaifest,  tind  tliey  were  now  approaching  very  near  to 
the  time  of  the  sun's  longest  continuance  among  them.  Th« 
Commander  had  resolved  upon  an  excursion  to  Table  Hill, 
and  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  country.  Every  one  offered  to 
be  of  the  party ;  but  Capt.  Parry  thought  proper  to  couiiiie 
his  number  to  eleven  persons  beside  himself.  A  small  cnrt 
was  built  to  carry  provisions,  n  cooking  apparatus,  and  other 
necessary  articles;  and  every  one  took  a  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  necessary  clothing.  An  additional  party  went 
with  them  the  first  day's  journey ;  and  in  good  spirits,  they 
fixed  their  first  encampment,  and  retired  to  their  reposo,  each 
man  having  a  warm  blanket  sewed  up  in  the  form  of  a  bag. 
To  avoid  the  injury  which  their  eyes  might  sustain  by  the  re* 
flection  of  the  sun  from  the  snow,  it  was  resolved  to  lay  up 
for  their  repose  in  the  middle  of  the  day  and  to  travel  by 
night,  if  night  it  might  be  called  when  the  sun  was  above  the 
horizon  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  They  continued  their 
journey  over  Melville  Island  till  they  came  within  view  of 
what  appeared  to  them  the  frozen  sea.  To  determine  this, 
Capt.  Parry,  accompanied  by  three  others  of  the  party,  set 
out  to  make  a  closer  er..amination.  On  their  getting  nearer, 
they  were  satisfied  by  the  cracks  in  the  ice  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  which  occurred  at  Winter  Harbour,  that  these  cracks 
were  occasioned  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  To  determine 
this  point  however  more  satisfactorily,  they  went  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  on  the  ice,  and  attempted  to  make  an  opening 
with  a  pickaxe ;  but  after  digging  about  two  feet  into  the 
ice  without  obtaining  an  opening,  they  resolved  to  return  to 
the  party,  and  procure  more  assistance.  They  returned 
therefore  to  their  companions,  and  the  next  morning  pro- 
•«cded  with  the  whole  party,  and  renewed  their  attempt  to 
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di<^  througli  the  ice.  After  neTeral  hours  labour  the  peo- 
ple at  length  came  to  water,  having  dug  into  the  ice  to  tha 
depth  of  nearly  fifteen  feet.  The  water  rose  to  nearly 
within  a  foot  and  a  half  of  the  surface,  and  on  tasting  it 
it  was  manifestly  the  sea  water.  They  met  with  a  few 
\luck8  iu  this  neighbourhood,  and  killed  one.  At  this  place 
they  erected  a  monument  of  stones,  twelve  feet  broad  at  the 
base,  and  placed  under  it  a  tin  case  containing  an  account 
of  the  party. 

Having  proceeded  to  tiie  tiorthern  extremity  of  Melville 
Island,  they  continued  their  journey  in  a  different  direction. 
About  seven  in  the  morning  they  halted,  and  were  preparing 
for  repose,  when  it  was  discovered  that  a  knapsack  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Reid  had  fallen  offtbe  cart  in  their  journey.  He 
set  out  to  look  for  it,  but  did  not  return  tiU  eleven  o'clock, 
when  he  appeared  so  severely  affected  by  snow-bliudnesB, 
as  to  be  scarcely  aLle  to  see  his  way,  so  great  was  the  glare 
of  the  snow,  when  the  sun  shone  most  powerful  upon  it. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  they  met  with  so  rough  a  road, 
formed  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone  of  all  siies,  as  occa* 
sioned  the  axle-tree  of  the  cart  in  which  they  had  carried 
their  baggage  to  break.  As  it  was  now  become  useless, 
they  pitched  their  tents,  made  a  fire  of  the  wood,  and 
having  shot  a  few  ptarmigans,  mude  a  sumptuous  meal  com- 
pared with  their  usval  fare.  Hitherto  they  had  lived  mostly 
on  preserved  meatsi,  which  in  general  they  found  hard  fro- 
zen, when  taken  out  of  their  canisters. 

It  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of 
the  cart,  that  the  baggage  should  be  carried  on  the  people** 
shoulders.  It  was  accordingly  uistributed  in  regular  pro- 
P'jrtions,  the  weight  of  the  officers  knapsacks  being  a  few 
pounds  lighter  than  those  of  the  men. 

Having  proceeded  in  a  southerly  direction,  for  several 
miles,  over  ice,  they  began  to  suspect  that  they  were  cros- 
sing a  gulph  of  the  sea ;  and  Capt.  Parry,  desirous  of  satis- 
fying himitelf,    was   proceeding  to  dig  through  the  ino, 
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wlioii  one  uf  tlie  scninun,  f|;oiiig  tu  a  pool  of  water  on  the  flocj 
that  he  might  drink,  stateil  that  the  water  was  suit,  uid 
thus  satisAed  his  wishes  without  further  trouble.  Aftor  tlii* 
he  usoended  an  eminence  and  obtained  a  distinct  view  of 
the  entrance  into  it,  and  named  it  Liddon^s  Gulph,  after 
the  name  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Qriper. 

As  the  party  were  now  drawing  near  Winter  Harbour, 
they  resolved  to  enjoy  a  day's  sporting.  They  accordingly 
went  out  in  parties  early  in  the  morning,  and  soon  saw  a 
musk  ox  feeding  in  an  excellent  pasture,  and  where  from 
its  appearance,  many  more  of  its  kind,  as  well  as  deer,  had 
been  lately  feeding.  On  firing  at  him,  the  distance  was  so 
great  that  the  shot  either  missed  him,  or  did  not  penetrate. 
He  set  off  however  at  a  rapid  rate  over  the  hills,  and  they 
saw  him  no  more.  They  found  a  small  herd  of  deer,  some 
brent-geese,  and  ptarmigans,  but  did  not  profit  much  from 
their  excursion.  They  discovered  the  remains  of  some  Es« 
quimaux  huts.  The  moss  was  spread  over  the  floors,  and 
appeared  to  be  the  growth  of  three  or  four  years.  Ac  they 
drew  near  the  ships,  they  were  met  by  almost  every  officer 
and  seaman  of  the  ships,  who  most  heartily  welcomed  their 
return,  and  expressed  their  peculiar  joy  to  perceive,  as  they 
said,  that  every  one  of  the  party  appeared  to  look  in  better 
health  than  when  they  set  out  on  their  departure  just  a  fort- 
night preoeaing. 

During  the  absence  of  the  party  in  tlic  preceding  excur- 
sion, Lieutenant  Liddon  and  the  officer  left  in  command 
of  the  Hecia,  had  been  diligently  occupied  in  intaking  pre- 
parations for  the  departure  of  the  ahips,  as  soon  as  the  wea- 
ther should  permit.  A  great  quantity  of  ballast  had  been 
taken  into  each  ship,  to  supply  the  deficiencea  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  consumption  of  coals,  during  the 
time  they  had  been  frozen  into  their  present  situation 
A  survey  had  been  made  of  the  various  stores  and  provi- 
sions, and  excepting  the  leuiun-juice  and  vinegar  noticed 
before,  all  was  found  to  be  satisfactory.     Indeed  almost  the 
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wl.olo  iippeared  to  be  In  aa  excellent  u  state  of  prcHorvatiun, 
aa  wben  taken  on  board  at  tbe  tune  of  their  sailing  from  Eug- 
lund. 

Tbe  anow  continued  to  melt  very  faat,  and  a  great 
change  was  manireat  in  the  ice ;  it  being  covered  with  re- 
•ervoira  or  basons  of  water,  as  tbe  thaw  proceeded. 

Flocks  of  ducks  and  geeae,  as  well  a*  deer  and  other 
birds,  and  animals,  now  continually  made  their  appearance ; 
and  Capt.  Parry  being  desiroua  to  procure  as  large  a  sup- 
ply as  possible  for  both  ships,  from  which  these  creatures 
kept  at  a  considerable  distance,  directed  a  party  from  each 
ship  to  go  out  to  the  distance  of  several  miles,  and  to  re- 
main there  for  a  few  days  in  order  that  (hey  might  have  the 
better  opportunity  of  success.  Accordingly  they  set  out, 
headed  by  Lieutenants  Beechy  and  Unppncr,  taking  tents, 
blankets,  fuel,  and  the  regular  allowance  gf  provisions  to 
each  man.  By  this  means  they  obtained  a  seasonable  sup- 
ply of  provisions,  and  tbe  change  of  diet  was  highly  gratify- 
ing tu  every  man  on  board  after  having  lived  on  such  provi- 
sions as  the  ship  afforded  for  so  many  months. 

The  face  of  the  country  also  presented  a  general  state  of 
vegetation.  Sorrel  was  gathered  in  considerable  quantities, 
some  of  tbe  men  being  regularly  sent  out  to  pick  it.  Tbo 
leaves  were  served  out  to  tb«  uiesaes  both  of  officers  and 
men,  and  eaten  as  sallads  or  buiited  as  greena,  or  made  into 
puddings.  So  abundantly  were  the  ships  thua  supplied,  that 
their  beneficial  efiects  were  quickly  munifeated  in  the  healthy 
appearance  of  the  crews. 

On  the  27th  of  June  a  seaman  named  William  Scott,  and 
who  had  been  ou  the  sick  list  f»v  about  two  months,  died. 
The  first  symptoms  were  fever  and  an  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  Strong  symptoms  of  scurvy  were  afterwardsi  ma- 
nifest, and  a  trcutiuent  consistent  with  the  various  ap- 
pearances which  presented  themselves  was  pursued  by  tlia 
iiicdicul  officer.  A  stale  uf  stupor  afterwards  folluwcul, 
which   was  succeeded  by  deliiiuu).     After  u  time  thiQ  e^* 
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cUement   subsided ;  but  a  relapse  shortly  followed  which 
carried   him  off.     At  the  request  of  the  surgeou,  CAptain 
Parry  suffered  the  body  to  be  opened  ;  but  it  appeared  af- 
terwards that  the  great  obstacle  to   his  recovery,  and  which 
could  not  but  counteract  all  systematic  efforts,  was  an  un« 
fortun  ate  propensity  to  liquor,  which  he  gratified  by  illicit 
bartering  with  others  of  the  crew.     This  event,  in  a  voyage 
undertaken  and  pursued  under  circumstances   si>  different 
from  all   former    voyages,  in  what  had  been  considered  an 
uninhabitable  climate  during  the  winter  months,  exposed  to 
such  a  variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  cause  disease 
and  death,  can  be  considered  only  as  remarkable,   that  it 
should  stand  alone,   and  be  the  only  instance  of  the  fatal 
power  of  disease  among  the  crew.     On  the  following  Sun- 
day, after   divine   service  had  been  performed,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  was  deposited  in  a  grave  made  for  its  recep- 
tion a  short  distance  from  the  beach.     The  ensigns   and 
pendaDtS    were  lowered  half  mast  during  the  procession  to 
the  grave,  which  consisted  of  the  whole  crew,  both  officers 
and  men.     The  whole  was  solemn  and  impressive,  and  con- 
ducted with  great  decorum.     A  tomb  stone. was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  grave,  with  an  inscription  stating  the  cir- 
cumstance. 

]n  the  beginning  of  July  an  herd  of  deer  being  observed, 
a  party  were  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but  the  open> 
nesB  of  the  country,  giving  the  people  no  opportunity  of 
approaching  them  unperceived,  the  whole  of  them  escaped. 
The  thaw  was  now  become  very  rapid.  Currents  of  water 
were  pouring  down  the  hills  from  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
Pools  of  water  were  every  where  forming  on  the  ice  from  the 
thaw.  Much  rain  also  fell,  which  increased  the  number  and 
depths  of  the  holes  in  the  ice,  which  now  approached  to 
that  state  of  ■  rottenness  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  walk 
across  the  pools.  Boats  were  able  to  pass  by  means  of 
these  pools  from  ship  to  ship  and  also  from  the  ships  to  tlie 
land.     AH  the  preparations  necessary  fur  their  departure 
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were  now  completed.  The  thermometer  now  generally 
stood  at  from  55  toOO'and  the  most  pleasant  sensations  Mfere 
excited  in  all  at  the  comfortable  alteration  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  weather.  The  enjoyments  of  a  pleasant  walk, 
a  plentiful  supply  of  good  living  from  the  hunting  parties, 
»nd  the  abundance  of  sorrel  supplied  now  for  every  meal, 
presented  such  a  scene  of  enjoyment  as  was  most  cheering 
60  far  as  regarded  all  their  temporal  comfort ;  but  the 
month  of  July  was  so  far  advanc.ed,  that  they  began  to  be 
apprehensive  there  would  be  no  time  for  active  operations 
as  to  the  main  object  of  their  enterprize,  as  winter  would 
be  soon  again  setting  in,  for  the  great  body  of  ice  had  not 
yet  broken  up  so  as  to  make  sea  room  for  the  ships. 

About  the  20th,  during  a  strong  breeze,  the  ice  round  the 
ships  separated  so  as  to  leave  them  completely  free  ;  no 
appearance  however  presented  itself  of  any  disruption  or 
opening  of  the  ice  out  at  sea,  so  as  to  afford  a  prospect  of 
their  escaping  from  their  present  situation.  Some  few 
hummocks  of  ice  were  pressed  up  round  the  beach,  and  the 
moving  of  these  bodies  as  the  wind  or  tide  varied,  put  the 
ships  sometimes  into  considerable  peril.  A  large  portion 
of  the  ice  was  detached  on  the  30th  from  the  main  body  so 
as  to  leave  a  greater  extent  of  clear  water  round  the  ships 
and  the  whole  body  of  ice  in  the  harbour  appeared  to  be 
moving,  but  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  remained  as  yet  one 
body  of  ice.  During  the  nights  the  cold  now  was  manifest 
and  the  pools  of  water  which  were  on  the  ice  became 
on  these  occasions  slightly  froien  over.  The  following  day 
the  wind  blowing  fresh,  and  every  appearance,  by  the  driving 
of  the  ice,  indicating  that  they  would  find  an  opening,  Capt. 
Parry  directed  every  thing  that  remained  on  shore  to  be 
embarked  and  prepared  for  sailing.  On  the  first  of  August 
the  ships  weighed,  and  the  ice  moving,  tliey  sailed  out  of 
Winter  Harbour,  after  having  been  frozen  in  upwards  of 
ten  months,  having  passed  part  of  the  September  of  the 
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year  1819  niid  quitlini^  it  ia  lite  inuiitii  uf  August  iu  the 
year  1820. 

As  the  season  of  the  year  was  so  far  advanced,  they 
could  not  but  feel  anxious  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  little 
summer  which  remained  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing^  further 
(liscoveries.  The  heavy  masses  of  ice  which  every  where 
presented  themselves  and  the  smiill  appearances  of  open  sea 
were  very  discouraging  ;  but  Capt.  Parry  resolved  to  use 
every  effort  in  pushing  to  the  westward.  It  required  every 
exertion  and  the  most  quick  judgment  and  decision  to 
avoid  being  crushed  by  the  large  floes  nnd  hummocks  of 
ice  which  were  passing  or  repassing  as  the  wind  or  tide 
changed.  The  Griper  on  different  days  was  lifted  two  feet 
out  of  the  water. 

Capt.  Parry  took  repeated  observations  on  the  high  land, 
as  he  sailed  to  the  westward  round  Melville  Island,  but 
could  discover  no  clear  way  for  the  iships  to  move.  The 
Hecla  was  often  obliged  to  unship  her  rudder  and  to  use 
prompt  efforts  to  avoid  the  masses  of  ice,  and  was  notwith- 
standing nipped  or  severely  pressed  in  more  than  one  in< 
stance.  The  Griper  was  twisted  so  as  to  make  her  crack 
a  great  deal.  So  truly  alarming  were  the  circumstances,  that 
Lieutenant  Liddon  landed  all  the  journals  and  documents 
of  importance,  and  made  every  arrangement  for  saving  the 
stores  and  provisions,  as  he  now  began  to  be  apprehen- 
sive of  shipwreck.  Capt.  Parry  at  this  time  alto  felt  almost 
equally  apprehensive  for  the  fate  of  the  Heclig  as  she  was 
so  closely  surrounded  by  loose  ice,  that  a  slight  pressure  of 
so  weighty  a  body  towards  the  shore  would  have  produced 
most  distressing  consequences.  In  the  night,  the  ice  gave 
Ihe  Hecla  a  heel  of  eighteen  inches  towards  the  shore,  but 
it  did  not  appear  to  do  her  any  material  injury.  They  were 
at  length  relieved  from  farther  apprehensions  at  this  time 
by  the  ice  gradually  receding  from  the  shore,  in  consequence 
of  a  fresh  breeze  springing  up. 

On  the  16th,  it  being  a  fine  day,  Capt.  Parry  with  some 
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of  the  officers  landed,  and  made  an  excursion  to  the  weat' 
ward,  a1t>n^;  the  hi^h  part  of  the  land  next  the  sea,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  the  possibility  of  finding  a  passage  that 
way.  They  found  a  channel  of  open  water  between  the 
land  and  the  ice,  extending  as  far  as  &  headland,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Dundas;  but  beyond  this,  to 
the  westward,  all  appeared  one  solid  body  of  ice.  Cap* 
tuin  Parry,  therefore,  determined  to  attempt  no  longer 
sailing  in  this  direction,  but  to  make  trial  of  a  more  south- 
ern latitude,  in  which  he  flattered  himself  his  efforts  would 
be  attended  with  success.  Cape  Dundas,  which  was  the 
most  westernmost  point  of  the  Polar  Sea,  which  they  made, 
is  in  latitude  74°  2^,  and  in  longitude  119^  ST*.  The  length 
of  Melville  Island,  which  for  so  many  months  had  been  the 
scene  of  their  resilience,  was  about  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  il<-      '  v'th  from  forty  to  fifty  miles. 

On  the  return  c$'  ff  ^arty  to  the  ships,  they  made  sail  to 
the  eastward.  A  vigilant  watch  was  directed  to  be  made 
for  any  opening  which  might  present  itself.  After  sailing 
a  few  miles,  the  Hecla  was  secured  for  the  night  in  a  kind 
of  harbour  formed  by  la.ge  masses  of  ice,  which,  while  it 
afibrded  the  best  security  to  be  obtained,  was  not  a  little 
terrific  in  its  appearance,  as  on  the  opposite  side  masses  of 
ice  were  accumulated  which  leaned  so  much  towards  the 
ship,  as  to  give  the  idea  that  they  might  fall  upon  it. 
The  Griper  was  made  fast  near  the  beach,  in  a  more  opep 
situation,  and  her  rudder  unshipped,  in  case  she  should  be 
assailed  by  the  ice.  In  eflforts  to  proceed,  amidst  all  the 
difliculties  which  these  frozen  seas  presented,  the  succeed^ 
ing  days  were  spent*  The  large  floes  of  ice  which  were 
sailing  about,  often  drew  more  water  than  the  ships,  and 
they  received  some  severe  shocks  from  them.  The  new 
ice  which  formed  every  night,  the  situation  in  which  the 
ships  were  placed,  the  shortness  of  the  remaining  part  ot 
the  season,  and  the  extent  of  their  resourcss  in  provisions 
and  necessary  articles,  required  now  the  most  serious  ooii' 
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aideratioii,  in  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  puT" 
poses  of  the  Toyage,  and  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
people.  In  a  fortnight  they  would  arrive  at  that  period 
when  it  was  considered  no  efforts  to  navigate  the  Polar  Sea 
was  pracf  ible.-~>The  distance  to  loy  Cape  was  eight  or 
nine  hundred  miles,  and  all  their  efibrts  this  season  had  not 
taken  them  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  in  the  de- 
ttired  direction.  Indeed,  they  had  experienced  such  a 
series  of  difficulties  and  delays,  and  the  ships  had  been  in 
such  repeated  states  of  dan^  dr,  that  Captain  Parry  consi- 
dered himself,  under  all  circumstances,  no  longer  justified 
in  his  attempt  to  proceed  in  discovery 

The  ships  were  still  iu  good  condition — the  health  of  th* 
whole  cii'ew  was  as  good,  or  nearly  so,  as  when  they  quitted 
England ; — but  the  loss  of  the  lemon  juice,  which  was  con- 
sidered as  so  powerful  an  antiscorbutic ;  the  inconvenience 
of  crowding  so  many  persons  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  the  ships  afforded,  which  prevented  the  keeping  the 
ships  in  a  dry  and  healthy  state;  these,  with  other  reasons, 
induced  Captain  Parry  to  submit  a  specific  question  to  the 
officers,  calling  upon  them  to  take  into  consideration  all 
the  circumstances,  and  after  well  reflecting  on  the  whole, 
to  give  him  their  opinion,  as  to  the  propriety  of  pursuing 
further  the  specific  object  of  their  voyage. 

After  due  consideration,  the  officers  gave  in  their  opinion 
to  Captain  Parry,  in  which  they  unanimously  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  futility  of  any  further  attempts  at  exploring  the 
sea  to  the  westward ;  and  agreeing  in  opinion  also  with  him 
that  it  would  be  better  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and  endea- 
vour to  find  an  opening  which  might  lead  towards  the 
American  continent ;  and  that  after  a  reasonable  time  fail- 
ing to  find  such  passage,  it  would  be  more  expedient  to 
return  to  England,  than  to  risk  the  passing  another  winter 
in  these  seas,  from  whence  it  did  not  appear  that  they 
would  derive  any  peculiar  advantage,  as  to  starting  early  at 
the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  seasou 
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On  lite  27th  uf  August  they  puHseil  the  east  eud  ul'  Mel- 
ville Island*  The  naviguble  channel  now  iooreased  as 
they  sailed  to  the  eastward)  so  that  it  bcca^le  |iut  less  than 
ten  miles  wide.  A  constant  look-out  was  had  from  the 
crow*s-nest  for  an  opening  to  the  southward,  but  without 
any  success.  During  a  thick  fog  they  kept  the  ships  as 
close  to  the  ioe  as  possible,  that  they  might  not  miss  any 
opening  to  the  southward.  In  the  evening  of  this  day  they 
were  near  to  the  same  spot  as  they  had  been  on  the  same 
day  oi!^  the  preceding  year ;  and  to  add  to  the  peculiarity  of 
the  circumstance,  were  reduced  to  the  same  necessity  of 
steering  the  ships  by  each  other,  the  Griper  keeping  the 
Hecla  ahead,  and  the  Hecla  keeping  the  Griper  direcUy 
astern^  having  no  better  means  of  knowing  in  what  direc- 
tion the  ships  were  sailing. 

The  ships  having  traced  the  ice,  with  a  view  to  discover 
an  opening  to  the  southward,  from  the  longitude  of  114*  to 
that  of  00*,  without  effect,  Captain  Parry  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  return  to  England.  In  consequence  of  this  reso- 
lution, by  which  there  was  no  necessity  to  make  such  a 
reserve  of  provisions  or  fuel,  as  would  have  been  the  case, 
had  they  proceeded  in  an  attempt  at  further  discovery, 
they  were  put  upon  full  allowance  of  food,  and  such  an 
issue  of  coals  as  might  contribute  to  their  comfort.  For 
near  eleven  montlis  they  had  been  on  an  allowance  of  two- 
thirds  of  bread  and  other  provisions,  and  only  a  partial 
supply  of  coals  ;  and  this  during  a  severity  of  weath«t  that 
particularly  needed  every  comfort,  both  of  noMrishment 
and  warmth ;  an  order  to  the  effect  above  alluded  to,  cojuld 
liot  therefore  but  be  received  with  the  most  heart-cheering 
■atisfbction. 

On  the  30th  of  August,  having  a  westerly  breeze,  the 
ships  advanced  through  the  strait,  with  a  view  to  run  out 
of  Lancaster  Sound,  it  being  the  determination  of  Captain 
Parry,  in  his  return,  to  make  a  general  survey  of  the 
western  coast  of  Bafliu's  Bay,  conceivikig  that  it  might  be 
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•n  importaot  adrantage  to  Whalers  on  tlua  iitation,  It 
might  also  be  possible  to  find  some  outlet  into  the.  Polar 
Sea  in  a  lower  latitude  than  that  of  Sir  James  !|iancaiter*t 
Sound,  a  oiroumstanoe  which  would  be  of  infinite  imr 
portanoe  in  ""^v  farther  attempts  at  the  discoiveif'of  t^e 
north-west  pi      igc.  .    •  .,      ■■.'., 

'■(  On  the  3d  ■\  beptember,  being  in  latitude.Tl*  34f,  th«y 
passed  some  of  the  highest  icebergs  they  bad  eyer  seea, 
one  of  them  being  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
Landing  on  the  beach  at  a  place  named  Pond's  Bay,  they 
found  several  ponds  of  water,  and  Mr.  Hoppner  saw  two 
large  fiocks  of  geese.  Tliey  met  also  with  the  tracks  of 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes.  Upon  the  beach  they 
found  part  of  the  t  ^ne  of  a  whale,  which  had  been  cut  at 
one  end ;  they  also  found  a  quantity  of  chips  lying  about  it, 
by  which  it  was  manifest  that  these  parts  had  bjBcu  visited 
recently  by  some  of  the  Esquimaux ;  indeed.  Captain 
Parry  surmised  that  some  of  these  people  were  resident  in 
the  vicinity,  but  his  time  did  not  admit  of  his  seeking  to 
find  them.  The  latitude  was  71*  15'. 
- »  On  the  4th  of  September  they  were  most  agreeably  sur- 
prised with  seeing,  from  the  mast  head,  a  ship,  and  soon 
afterwards  two  others.  They  soon  perceived  that  they 
were  whalers  ;  but  they  lost  sight  of  them  during  the  en- 
suing  night.— They  came  in  sight  of  these  and  other  whalers 
again  on  the  5th,  and  learned  from  Mr.  Williamson,  the 
master  of  the  ship  Lee,  of  Huli,  of  the  death  of  King 
George  the  Third,  and  also  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.-^Mr. 
Williamson  also  told  them  he  had  met  with  some  Esqui- 
maux in  the  inlet  called  the  river  Clyde,  when  he  was  in 
these  seas  in  the  year  1818 ;  and  Captain  Parry  being  de- 
sirous to  have  some  communication  with  them,  and  also  to 
examine  the  inlet  more  minutely,  made  up  a  packet  of  dis- 
patches and  letters,  aud  sent  on  board  the  Lee,  and  then 
made  sail  for  the  inlet,  and  made  for  that  part  where  they 
were  directed  to  look  for  the  Esquimaux  hu's.    Night  came 
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on,  however,  before  they  oould  discover  them,  and  the 
weather  the  next  day  being  very  thick  with  snow,  did  not 
permit  their  standing  in  for  the  land.  Here  they  found 
themselves  near  an  immense  iceberg,  which  they  recognised 
to  be  the  same,  from  its  shape  and  dimensions,  as  they 
had  met  with  in  September  1818,  and  measured  upwards 
of  two  miles  in  length.  It  was  aground  in  the  very  same 
spot  as  when  then  noticed. 

In  the  evening,  being  near  one  of  the  islands  situated 
in  this  inlet,  they  saw  some  canoes  paddling  towards  the 
ships.  They  came  along  side  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, and  nr.ade  signs  to  have  their  canoes  taken  on 
board,  and  then  came  up  the  ships  side  without  manifesting 
any  apprehension.— The  party  consisted  of  four  persons, 
an  old  man  of  about  sixty,  and  three  young  men.  They 
manifested  their  astonishment  and  delight  by  much  noise, 
and  a  variety  of  gestures.  If  a  present  was  made  to 
either  of  them,  or  any  thing  they  saw  excited  particular 
attention,  their  satisfaction  was  expressed  by  a  bawling 
noise,  until  they  became  almost  hoarse,  and  at  the  same 
time  jumping  and  dancing  till  their  strength  was  nearly 
exhausted.  ■,ni   »»   :.?.p«; 

They  were  afterwards  taken  below  deck,  although  at 
first  some  of  the  younger  ones  seemed  reluctant  to  descend ; 
but  the  old  ma<i  leading  the  way,  the  others  then  followed, 
with  the  utmost  readiness.  Lieutenant  Beechey  being  de< 
sirous  of  taking  a  likeness  of  the  old  man,  he  was  requested 
to  seat  himself  in  a  position  for  that  purpose ;  and  notwith- 
standing a  variety  of  circumstances  tending  to  arrest  his 
attention,  and  to  excite  emotion,  he  remained  in  his  posi« 
tion  for  an  hour.  They  bartered  their  clothes,  spears, 
and  whalebone,  with  our  people,  for  knives,  and  other  arti- 
cles, and  appeared  to  act  with  honesty  in  these  exchanges, 
exercising  a  seeming  reflection,  as  to  whether  the  articles 
were  equivalent  \n  value  to  those  sought  to  be  purchased 
from  them.    There  appeared  to  bo  a  becoming  diffidence  in 
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the  jounger  peraons,  these  modestly  keeping  behind,  and 
by  that  means  at  first  missing  some  presents,  vrhich  those 
who  stood  more  forward  received.  As  the  evening  closed, 
they  were  desirous  of  returning  on  shore.  One  of  the 
party  having  bartered  his  canoe  with  Cuptain  Pirry,  he 
was  sent  on  shore  in  one  of  tlie  boats,  because  their  canoes 
were  calculated  to  hold  only  ono  person  in  euoh.  Mr. 
Palmer,  who  went  with  the  boat  to  the  shore,  stated  thai, 
if  disposed,  their  canoes  oould  outrun  the  boat.  These 
Esquimaux  appeared  very  ready  in  imitating  sounds,  and 
took  great  delight  in  using  any  words  which  they  noticed 
as  expressed  by  our  people. 

Mr.  Bell,  a  part  owner  of  the  ship  Friendship,  of  Hull, 
went  on  board  the  Hecla  this  evening,  offering  any  assist- 
ance he  could  render  them.  From  this  interview  they  ob- 
tained a  statement  of  a  number  of  interesting  events  which 
had  taken  place  in  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  seventeen 
months  which  they  had  been  absent  from  their  native 
country. 

On  the  7th  a  breeie  springing  up,  they  made  sail  further 
up  the  inlet.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  but  there  being  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun.  Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Sabine 
landed  on  an  island  near,  in  order  to  make  observations. 
By  the  time  however  that  they  were  prepared  with  their 
glasses  the  eclipse  was  at  an  end.  However  soon  after  they 
landed  two  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  old  man  and  one  of  his 
young  companionsi  paddled  over  to  them  from  the  main  land. 
They  had  with  them  some  seal-skins,  dresses  and  whale- 
bone ;  but  in  trading  they  were  cautious  to  produce  only 
one  article  at  a  time,  leaving  the  remainder  in  their  oanocs 
(ill  they  had  disposed  of  the  one  they  brought.  Thus  they 
continued  to  proceed  in  a  fair  and  honest  system  of  barter 
until  the  whole  stock  of  articles  they  had  brought  with  them 
was  expended.  While  Captains  Parry  and  Sabine  were 
engaged  on  shore,  a  boat  landed  from  the  Griper  with 
Ldeutenant  Hoppner  and  a   party.     Desirous  of  taking  a 
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rikene«B  uftlie  youngf  man,  Lieutenant  Iloppner  with  Home 
difficulty  and  by  means  of  presents,  prevailed  on  hint  to  be 
seated  for  that  purpose.  The  inclination  so  predominant 
In  the  youth  to  jump  and  dnnoe  about  was  not  easily  re« 
strained,  though  in  the  whole  of  his  conduct  the  utmost 
good  nature  was  manifest.  Indeed  after  he  was  liberated 
from  the  necessity  of  this  confined  position,  he  shewed  his 
good  will  by  taking  the  seamens  knive»  and  Hbarpening 
them  on  any  smooth  stone  he  met  with,  returning  to  each 
individual  his  own  knife.  '...ii 

On  shewing  them  a  looking  glass,  theyounger  one  jumped 
about  in  raptures  for  a  considerable  time.  But  the  attention 
of  the  old  man  having  been  previously  attracted  to  the 
opening  of  one  of  the  tin  canisters  with  preserved  meat  for 
dinner,  by  driving  an  axe  with  a  mallet  in  order  to  split  it 
open,  after  one  look  at  the  glass,  his  attention  became  re- 
fixed  to  the  operation  of  opening  the  canister  ;  and  when 
this  had  been  effected,  solicited  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  mallet  which  had  effected  so  useful  an  end  in  his  esti- 
mation. •     •     •-  .Fv  ,r 

Great  caution  was  requisite  in  getting  into  their  canoes 
to  keep  them  from  turning  over.  The  young  man  launched 
the  canoe  of  his  aged  companion,  and  kept  it  steady  while 
the  old  man  took  his  seat,  and  then  with  much  caution  got 
into  his  own  and  they  both  paddled  from  the  shore,  acoom- 
panying  the  boats,  which  had  quitted  the  island  and  were 
making  for  a  point  of  land  where  some  Exquimaux  families 
had  fixed  their  tents.  No  sooner  did  the  party  come  with- 
in sight  of  the  tents,  than  all  were  in  motion.  Men,  wo- 
men and  children  all  ran  out  to  meet  them  with  expressions 
of  joy,  at  seeing  them.  Some  of  the  women  had  their  in- 
fants tied  to  their  backs,  much  after  the  same  manner  in 
which  gypsies  carry  their  infants  in  England. 

A  trade  in  barter  soon  commenced  between  the  different 
parties,  and  knives,  axes,  brass  kettles,  needles,  and  other 
useful  articles,  were  exchanged  with  them.     Presents  were 
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•Uo  innde  to  them,  and  the  females  were  very  importunata 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  what  they  wanted. — PUletay, 
pilletmf,  was  noised  around,  which  signified,  Give  itiff, 
give  mCf  until  the  ship's  party  had  disposed  of  all  they  had 
to  give.  There  did  not  appear,  however,  the  slightest  dis- 
position to  dishonesty,  but  a  strict  regard  was  paid  to  fulfil 
a  bargain  when  made.  Cuptain  Parry  being  desirous  of 
purchasing  a  sledge,  applied  to  one  of  them,  to  whom  he 
supposed  it  belonged ;  and  although  that  person  might  have 
obtained  the  value  of  it,  and  then  have  left  the  Captain  un> 
der  this  deception,  he  distinctly  gave  him,  by  signs,  to 
understand  that  the'  sledge  belonged  to  another  person,  to 
whom  he  pointed,  and  with  whom  the  Captain  soon  com- 
pleted the  purchase.  It  was  observed,  that  whenever  they 
purchased  any  article,  or  received  any  thing  as  a  present, 
they  licked  it  twice  with  their  tongue. 

In  another  instance  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  Qriper 
being  desirous  of  purchasing  one  of  their  dogs,  the  bargain 
was  made  for  an  axe,  which  was  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  one  uf  the  women  ;  she  had  then  to  go  and  catch  the  dog, 
which  she  readily  and  faithfully  did,  bringing  one  of  the 
finest  that  they  had.  Captain  Parry  endeavoured  to  bar- 
gain with  this  woman  for  a  second  canoe,  but  no  price  that 
was  offered  could  induce  her  to  part  with  it. 

These  Esquimaux  were  of  low  stature,  like  the  Esqui- 
maux  in  general.  Their  faces  were  round  and  plump, 
-with  a  smooth  skin,  small  eyes,  teeth  white,  sallow  com- 
plexion, broad  nose,  hair  strait  and  black,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  remarkably  small.  All  the  women,  except  the 
younger,  were  tattooed  upon  the  face.  The  countenances 
of  the  younger  females  were  upon  the  whole  pleasing,  and 
the  youngest,  who  seemed  to  be  the  only  one  unmarried, 
manifested  much  natural  bashfulness  and  timidity.  There 
were  several  children,  who  at  first  appeared  alarmed,  but 
they  were  soon  brought  into  a  state  of  familiarity  by  a  few 
presvnis  and  a  little  attention. 


•W...    The  |.„g,h  „f  ,1^  'J;  ;;■»•  -'"i  f«™  the  roof  .„d 

'h.  '.re.d.h  f„.  .e„„  ,:  .TC'X^IT"  ''"■  '■"" 
of  •mall  .hrubby  plant,     Tk.  !  "•"  '■°™»<» 

■"g  wa,  feiened  ,o  ,he  „LTL  /'"'  »"'"  ««"'- 

commonly  of  ,he  whale  '^  '"'"•''  Pi"*'  'f  bone. 

The  canoe  purchased  hw  r-o^*  •    *. 
'«.'  .0  he  Z  a„o„;.hL  p^^/*^;  ™  -»«>  «f  «» 
Mventeen  feet,  and  it,  br,.»HA     .l'       ''"«""  ™»  wai-lr 

Jwo  fee.  ef  tie  LVTo':^rT"'''"'  ''«  ^-' 
"""ling.    Id  man,  „     °,  T  °"'  "'^  "■«  ™'er  when  it  i, 

■»«lK»  apart,  andwe«„f»i3,":  ""■"'"""  "^  "  »« 

vered  with  the  .li„,„f„.,nX;i"'f  """  - 

^  ™  taken  to  keep  ^.e^  i'   *  ,1    ""«'  »"  «'^ 
"mg,  whenever  they  were  not  n.S.        *"  """«  «»i'  -«• 

iney  use  spears  or  darf«  ,'»  i-n- 
•"in*.    The»  oon  Jof  Jo  ^^T'  ""''  ■»■>  o"."  «a 
»««••    They  are  exceedly  eC'"  T'  ""'  "■«  '?«« 
;j-  will  .trihe  an  object  a.to  nSrle'^f^  ""■  '^'^ 
'he  .hip',  people  were  on  the  isl„„7,l;     ■""■"=«•    '^''Wle 
wijoh  Captain  Parry  nan-eTo^'*!""  »"""'«'  <».  and 
bird  flyinspast,  one  of  the  E™.  '"  ^''»"'''    «  ""all 
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seemed  rather  as  a  toy  to  please  their  children,  than  capabU 
of  being  employed  to  any  useful  purpose. 

Captain  Parry  saw  but  one  sledge,  which  appeared  to  be 
composed  of  the  right  and  left  jawbones  of  a  young  whale, 
being  about  ten  feet  long,  and  about  nineteen  inches  apart, 
connected  by  parallel  pieces  made  of  the  ribs  of  the  whale,  and 
secured  by  whalebones  so  as  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  sledge. 
The  lower  part  was  shod  with  bone  to  meet  the  friction  which 
must  rise  on  its  motion.    The  whole  was  t«ry  rudely  made. 

These  people  had  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  ap- 
peared very  wild  and  shy,  and  the  natives  had  some  difficulty 
in  catching  them,  and  of  keeping  them  under  controul  when 
caught.  They  appeared  most  ravenous  creatures,  devouring 
their  food  with  the  greatest  greediness,  swallowing  the  fea- 
thers and  every  part  of  any  bird  which  might  be  thrown  to 
them.  One  of  these  dogs,  which  was  purchased  by  Captain 
Parry,  although  regularly  fed  when  brought  on  board,  eat 
with  the  greatest  avidity  a  large  piece  of  canvass,  a  cotton 
handkerchief,  and  part  of  a  check  shirt.  Indeed  it  was'un- 
derstood  that  they  will  so  gorge  their  food  as  often  to  occa- 
sion theur  death. 

Their  mode  of  cooking  their  food  appeared  to  be  most  fil- 
thy. A  large  mess  of  sea-horse  flesh,  not  cleaned  from  the 
blood,  was  put  into  a  stone  vessel  and  suspended  over  a 
lamp.  The  meat  in  itself  did  not  look  so  forbidding ;  but 
the  filthy  manner  in  which  it  was  cooked  rendered  it  most 
disgusting. 

Their  knives  were  made  of  the  tusks  of  the  walrus,  cut  or 
ground  sufficiently  for  the  purpose,  having  the  original 
curve,  so  as  to  resemble  the  swords  which  children  have  as 
toys  in  England.  From  the  few  tools  which  were  among 
them,  to  accomplish  this  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  la- 
bourand  patience.  ;  '         ^  . ;         • ' 

A  drawing  of  the  musk-ox  was  shewn  to  them  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  they  had  any  knowledge  of  this  animal.  The 
■mallness  of  the  figure  not  corresponding  with  tho  origimd 
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thii,  Ihcy  Uid  not  appear  readily  to  understand  it,  but  when 
the  real  head  and  horns  were  shewn  to  them,  they  manifested 
their  knowledge  of  the  creature,  calling  it  oomingmack. 

ilix.  Fisher,  in  sounding  part  of  Observation  Island,  met 
with  the  winter  huts  of  these  people,  which  consisted  of  ex- 
cavations in  a  bank  about  two  miles  distant  from  their  tents. 
Great  store  of  provisions  in  sea-horses  and  seals  were  also 
found  concealed  under  stones  along  the  shore,  so  that  it 
should  seem  that  there  was  no  lack  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence among  them. 

The  whole  of  these  Esquimaux  looked  healthy,  and  were 
free  from  disease.  It  is  pleasing  also  to  record  that  in  no 
instance  did  any  of  them  manifest  a  disposition  to  disho- 
nesty. In  this  feature  of  their  character,  they  would  put  to 
shame  thousands  of  the  more  enlightened  and  (as  such  would 
call  themselves)  the  more  civilized  inhabitants  of  our  own 
country. 

On  taking  leave  of  this  party,  they  watched  the  boat  for 
a  few  hundred  yards  and  then  quietly  returned  io  their  tents. 

On  the  9th  of  September,  the  ships  came  in  view  of  a 
spacious  bay,  the  width  of  the  entrance  of  which  was  not 
less  than  fifteen  leagues.  They  found,  on  examining  it,  a 
considerable  number  of  Islands,  and  perceived  land  nearly 
round  the  whole  of  the  Bay.  Captain  Parry  however  hav- 
ing resolved  to  seek  for  a  passage  in  a  lower  latitude,  did 
not  examine  it  with  that  close  attention  to  enable  him  to  de- 
termine the  fact,  and  he  suggests  the  probability  of  some 
outlet  being  found  from  this  bay  into  the  Polar  Sea.  Un- 
der this  determination  he  crossed  to  the  southern  shore,  and 
took  advantage  of  a  breeze  which  sprung  up  to  proceed. 
They  found  the  ships  however  so  much  beset  with  ice, 
that  the  Hecla  was  soon  stopped  altogether.  On  the  12th 
of  September  they  were  in  latitude  68^  15',  and  longitude 
65^48^.  In  the  night  the  Aurora  Borealis  were  remarkably 
striking  and  picturesque ;  (ho  various  streaks  of  light  pass- 
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ing  with  the  greatest  rapidity  from  one  part  of  the  heavens  to 
the  other. 

The  ships  continued  using  every  effort  to  discover  a  pas* 
sage  in  a  more  southern  latitude  until  the  26th,  being  oflen 
so  beset  with  ice  as  to  make  their  sailing  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. At  length  Captain  Parry  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  expect  any  useful 
results  from  any  further  efforts,  and  determined  to  make 
the  best  of  their  way  for  England.  The  boats  were  therefore 
hoisted  in,  and  preparations  made  for  their  return  home. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  in 
this  voyage  to  discover  a  NW  passage,  accompanied  with 
observations  on  the  efforts  of  others.  Captain  Parry  suggests 
the  propriety  of  trying  a  lower  latitude,  along  the  shore  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  which  he  says  has  as  yet  been  but  little 
explored. 

That  commerce  has  derived  great  advantage  from  these 
efforts  he  asserts ;  for  that  the  whalers,  since  the  year  1818, 
have  proceeded  to  occupy  stations  on  the  coast  of  BaflSn'a 
Bay,  where  fish  have  been  found  in  much  greater  abundance 
than  on  the  coast  of  Greenland. 

Speaking  of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
whale  fishery,  Captain  Parry  says,  "  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
bold  and  enterprising  spirit  displayed  by  our  fishermen  in 
the  capture  of  the  whale.  At  whatever  time  of  night  or 
day,  a  whale  is  announced  by  the  look«out  man  in  the  crow's 
nest,  the  men  instantly  jump  into  the  boats,  frequently  with 
their  clothes  in  their  hands,  and  with  an  alacrity  scarcely 
equalled  even  in  the  most  highly  disciplined  fleet,  push  on 
in  pursuit  of  the  whale,  regardless  of  cold,  and  wet,  and 
hunger,  for  hours,  and  sometimes  for  days  together.  Nor 
is  it  solely  on  occasions  where  their  immediate  interest  is 
concerned,  that  this  activity  is  displayed  by  them.  It  hap- 
pened, on  the  voyage  of  1818,  that  in  endeavouring  to  pass 
between  the  land  and  a  body  of  ice,  which  was  rapidly  clos- 
ing the  shore,   the  Alexander,   then  under  mv  command, 
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touched  the  ground  just  at  the  critical  moment  -ytheu  it  wa» 
necessary  to  push  through  the  narrow  and  uucertain  pas- 
sage. It  heing  nearly  calm,  the  boats  were  sent  a-head  to 
tow,  but  the  little  way  which  they  could  give  the  ship,  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  rescued  us  in  time  from  approaching 
danger,  and  nothing  less  than  thd  wreck  of  the  ship  was 
every  moment  to  be  expected.  Several  sail  of  whalers  were 
following  astern;  but  seeing  the  dangerous  situation  in 
which  the  Alexander  was  placed,  and  the  impossibility  of 
getting  through  themselves,  they  instantly  put  about  into 
the  clear  water  which  we  had  just  left,  and  before  we  had 
time  to  ask  for  assistance,  no  less  than  fourteen  boats,  many 
of  them  with  the  masters  of  the  ships  themselves  attending 
in  them,  placed  themselves  promptly  a-head  of  the  Alexan- 
der, and  by  dint  of  the  greatest  exertion  towed  her  off  into 
clear  water,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour,  not 
one  minute  too  soon  to  prevent  the  catastrophe  we  had  anti- 
cipated." 

Captain  Parry  continues  his  observations  on  the  eligibi- 
lity of  Baffin's  Bay  as  a  point  where  the  whale  fishery  may 
be  pursued  with  great  success,  and  suggests  the  proper 
time  in  his  view  for  commencing  the  fishery  season.  On 
passing  Cape  Farewell,  they  met  with  a  heavy  gale  of  wind 
on  the  first  and  second  of  October.  On  the  latter  day  a 
heavy  sea  struck  the  Hecla  on  the  larboard  quarter,  which 
rendered  it  necessary  to  press  her  forward  under  more  can- 
vass. By  this  circumstance  she  lost  sight  of  the  Griper,  and 
did  not  meet  with  her  again  till  they  arrived  in  England. 
They  had  in  their  passage  across  the  Atlantio,  the  most 
vivid  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  exhibiting  a  bright- 
ness equal  to  that  of  the  moon. 

On  the  16th,  the  sea  running  high  and  the  ship  pitching 
violently,  the  bowsprit  was  carried  away,  and  the  foremast 
and  maintopmast  very  quickly  followed.  The  main  mast  at 
one  time  appeared  in  great  danger;  but  by  the  activity 
of  the  officers  and  men  it  was  saved.    They  got  up  jury- 
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masts  with  all  possible  dispatch,  and  proceeded  on  their  way. 
Captain  Parry  had  appointed  Lieutenant  Liddon  in  case  of 
separation,  to  meet  at  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
and  to  remain  a  week  for  his  arrival,  but  on  the  28th,  the 
wind  being  fresh  from  the  northward,  he  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed to  Leith.  On  the  :jOth,  Captain  Parry  landed  at  Pe- 
terhead, and  accompa  lied  by  Captain  Sabine  set  out  for 
London,  where  they  arrived  on  the  moaning  of  the  third  of 
November  1830.  >•.-.'  J>-i-i^;.  -.•/•■»■:;  '^k  'nW  tlMa 
>  Such  were  the  excellent  methods  pursued  id  this  voyage, 
with  reference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  whole  crew, 
that  the  Captain  had  the  happiness  cf  seeing  every  officer 
and  man  of  both  ships,  consisting  of  ninety-four  persons, 
with  the  exception  of  one  only,  return  to  their  native  country 
as  well  in  health  as  on  quitting  England  eighteen  months 
preceding. 

In  concluding  the  history  of  this  voyage,  it  cannot  but  bn 
remarked^  that  the  perseverance  and  steadiness  of  purpose 
manifested  by  Captain  Parry,  are  deserving  the  highest 
praise,  and  that  all  that  human  effort  could  accomplish  was 
effected  by  him.  His  second  Voyage  presents  a  variety 
of  new  incidents,  which  will  be  highly  gratifying  to  every 
reader. 
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The  information  vhich  was  obtained  by  the  first  voyage, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  Parry,  to  discover  a  NW 
passage  through  the  Arctic  Sea  into  the  Pacific,  afforded 
such  reasons  to  scientific  and  informed  men  that  there  cer- 
tainly was  a  way  open  in  some  direction,  favourable  to  its  ul- 
timate success,  as  induced  the  government,  in  the  succeed- 
ing year,  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition  for  the  very  same  pur- 
pose. The  Hecla  having  been  found  so  well  fitted  for  the 
puipose,  was  again  put  into  commission;  and  the  Fury,  a 
vessel  of  the  same  description  and  size  of  the  Hecla,  was 
also  appointed  to  this  service.  Captain  Parry  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  and  received  his  com- 
mission for  his  Majesty's  ship  Fury,  of  three  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  tons  burthen,  on  the  thirtieth  of  December 
1820.  The  Hecla  was  re-commissioned  by  Captain  George 
Francis  Lyou,  on  the  fourth  of  January  following. 

The  officers  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Parry  m  his 
former  expedition,  who  were  desirous  of  entering  on  this 
service,  had  the  preference  given  to  them,  and  such  of  the 
crews  as  went  on  the  former  voyage,  were  preferred,  so  far 
as  they  were  considered  fit  for  the  service.  The  Reverend 
Creorge  Fisher  was  appointed  astronomer,   at  the  recom- 
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mendation  of  tho  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Soci* 
ety,  and  who  also  was  to  act  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

The  ships  were  strengthened  by  every  means  which 
could  be  devised,  to  enable  them  to  sustain  the  rough  seas 
they  were  expected  to  encounter.  The  ships  being  of  equal 
size,  the  foremasts  and  main  masts,  as  well  as  other  timbers 
of  each  ship,  were  exactly  the  same  in  size,  so  as  to  readily 
0t  either  vessel  in  case  repairs  should  be  required  or  any 
accident  take  place.  It  had  on  former  occasions  been  the 
usual  custom  to  fit  out  one  of  the  vessels  of  lesser  burthen, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  go  into  shoaler  water  in  circum  • 
stances  of  necessity ;  but  Captain  Parry  remarks  that  all  such 
purposes  are  much  better  answered  by  boats,  which  can  he 
equipped  and  dispatched  on  such  emergencies  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes, so  that  he  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the  mode 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  The  voyage  now  about  to 
be  described  gave  evidence  of  the  great  utility  of  this  regu* 
lation  in  the  article  of  anchors ;  indeed  it  increased  their  re- 
sources in  this  respect  by  the  possibility  of  every  article  be- 
ing rendered  useful. 

A  thick  lining  of  cork  was  applied  round  the  ships  sides 
and  on  the  under  part  of  the  upper  decks,  fore  and  aft 
Shutters  of  cork  were  also  made  for  every  window  or  other 
place,  so  as  to  surround  those  parts  of  the  ships  which 
were  occupied  by  the  people  and  to  retain  the  warmth  e.r  • 
cited  by  the  fires.  A  method  was  alr.o  adopted  to  convey 
a  current  of  warm  air  into  the  several  apartments  by  means  of 
flues. 

A  vessel  or  reservoir  was  also  contrived,  so  that  the  smoke 
which  arose  from  the  galley-fire,  and  which  was  principally 
used  for  cooking,  should  so  pass  round  the  vessel  as  to  melt 
the  $now  which  might  be  thrown  into  it  from  the  upper 
deck,  and  thus  supply  a  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  the 
ship.  It  was  found  fully  to  answer  all  the  needful  consump- 
Hon. 

Hammocks  were  also  placed  fnr  the  men,  and  cots  for 
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(he  oflTicers,  so  ns  to  aflford  a  free  circulation  of  warn  air. 
Every  thing  relative  to  victualling  the  ships,  which  the  ex- 
perience o^  the  former  voyage  suggested  might  be  im- 
proved, was  also  adopted.  Preserved  meat  in  tin  cases  to 
the  amount  of  two  pounds  a  week,  and  a  quart  of  cgeta- 
ble  or  concentrated -meat  soup  per  man  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  spirits  were  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  above 
proof.  A  quantity  of  kiln-dried  flour  of  the  best  quality* 
was  laid  in,  to  be  baked  into  bread.  A  great  part  of  the 
fore  hold  was  formed  into  binns  or  bread-rooms.  The  vine- 
gar was  concentrated  to  one-seventh  of  the  usual  bulk. 
The  lemon-juice  was  stowed  in  kogs  charred  within,  and 
not  quite  filled,  and  of  strength  to  resist  expansion  in  case 
of  freezing,  and  a  small  quantity  of  rum  filled  into  each 
keg.  A  large  quantity  of  other  vegetables  were  also  pro- 
vided, 80  as  to  form  an  abundant  supply  for  three  years  con- 
sumption. 

To  assist  them  to  carry  such  an  abundant  supply  of 
stores,  the  Nautilus  transport  was  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Navy  Board,  to  take  parf  of  their  lading 
as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  ice  ;  some  extra  stores  were  also 
put  into  the  transport,  among  which  were  twenty  live  bul- 
locks. 

The  following  official  instnictions  were  issued  by  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty  to  Captain  Pairy. 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 
Hiffh  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  ft^c.  ftc. 

Lord  Viscount  Melville  having  communicated  to  the 
King  the  proceedings  of  the  late  Expedition  into  the  Arc- 
tic Seas,  and  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased 
to  express  his  commands  that  a  further  Expedition  should 
be  fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  attempt  to 
discover  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans,  and  of  ascertaininjj  the  gcogrnpliy  of  the  North- 
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era  boundaries  of  the  American  Continent,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  appoint  you  to  the  command  of  the  Expedition ; 
and  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put  to  lea  in 
His  Majesty's  ship  Fury  under  your  command,  together 
with  His  M^jesty'B  ship  Hecia,  whose  commander  has 
been  placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking  also  with  you 
the  Nautilus  Transport,  which  we  have  directed  the  Navy 
Board  to  place  at  your  disposal,  (for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing a  proportion  of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the 
Atlantic  and  Davis'  Strait.)  you  are  to  proceed  as  quickly 
as  may  be  consistent  with  every  precaution  to  avoid  any 
risk  of  your  parting  company  from  either  the  one  ship  or 
the  other,  towards,  or  into,  Hudson's  Strait,  until  you 
shall  ueet  with  the  ice,  when  you  are  to  take  the  first  fa- 
vourable opportunity  of  clearing  the  Nautilus  Transport  of 
the  provisions  and  stores  she  is  charged  with  for  the  Fury 
and  Hecla ;  and  having  so  dono,  you  are  to  send  the  said 
transport  back  to  England,  at  as  to  'prevent  her  ineurring 
any  risk  of  receiving  injury  amongst  the  ice,  reporting  by 
that  opportunity  your  proceedings  to  our  Secretary  for  our 
information. 

After  having  so  cleared  and  dispatched  the  Transport, 
you  are,  with  the  two  ships  of  His  Majesty  under  your  or- 
ders, to  penetrate  to  the  westward  through  Hudson's 
Strait,  until  you  reach,  either  in  Repulse  Bay  or  on  other 
part  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  or  to  the  north  of  Wager 
River,  some  part  of  the  coast  which  you  may  feel  convinced 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  Continent  of  America.  You  are  then 
to  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  northward,  always 
examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  may  appear  to  you 
likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westward,  in 
which  direction  it  is  the  principal  object  of  your  voyage  to 
endeavour  to  find  your  way  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pa- 
eifio  Ocean. 

Ib  the  event  of  your  having  consumed  the  open  weather 
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iu  the  examination  of  the  northern  boundariei  of  HttdMa'i 
or  Cumberland  Straits,  and  of  your  having,  at  the  doie 
of  the  Mason,  returned  into  Davis'  Strait  or  Baffin  s 
Bay,  or  if  you  should  have  made  no  oonsiderable  progress 
to  the  westward  or  northward  in  any  inlet  you  may  have 
found,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  under  all  tha  oiroum- 
stanoes  of  the  oase,  whether  it  may  not  be  azpedient  that 
you  should  return  to  England  to  replenish,  refit,  and  re~ 
fresh,  rather  than  winter  on  a  part  of  the  coast  which  you 
might  reach  again  next  season  as  early  as  would  be  neces* 
sary  for  prosecuting  your  further  inquiries.  The  judgment 
which  you  have  shewn  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  Expedi- 
tion, and  the  experience  which  you  have  acquired,  induce 
US  to  ^st  this  point  to  your  own  discretion,  on  a  view  of  all 
the  different  circumstances  which  may  exist  at  the  time  when 
your  determination  is  to  be  formed. 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  pas- 
sage from  the  one  sea  to  the  other,  you  are  to  make  the  best 
of  your  way  in  accomplishing  that  object,  without  stopping 
U>  examine  the  north  coast  of  America,  or  for  any  other 
object  not  of  imperious  importance ;  but  when  the  ships  are 
checked  in  their  progress  by  ice,  or  other  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances, you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  examining 
the  coasts  you  may  be  near,  and  making  all  useful  observa- 
tions relating  thereto. 

Should  you  happily  reach  the  Pacific,  you  are  to  proceed 
to  Kamsohatka,  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of 
being  shut  up  by  the  ioe  on  that  coast,)  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  to  the  Russian  governor  duplicates  of  the  journals 
and  other  documents  which  the  passage  may  have  supplied, 
with  a  request  that  they  may  be  forwarded  over  land  to  St. 
Fetersburgh,  to  be  conveyed  from  thence  to  London. 

From  Kamschatka  yon  will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  or  Canton,  or  such  other  place  as  you  may  think 
proper,  to  refit  the  ships  and  refiresh  the  crews;  and  if 
during  your  stay  at  such  place  a  safe  opportunity  should 
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occur  of  sending  papers  to  England,  you  should  send  dupli* 
catcs  by  inch  conveyance.  And  ul'ter  having  refitted  and  re. 
freshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  England  by 
luch  route  as  you  may  deem  most  convenient. 

It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  the  north  coast 
of  the  American  Continent  may  be  so  slow  as  to  render  it 
desirable  that,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your 
passage  into  the  Pacifio  earlier  than  the  Autumn  of  1824, 
you  should  be  assured  of  finding  a  d^pdt  of  provisions  at 
that  period  in  the  most  advanced  situation  to  which  they 
cun  safely  be  conveyed.  In  the  event  then  of  our  not  re- 
ceiving from  you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  mea- 
sure unnecessary,  we  shall,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1823, 
direct  the  Commander-in-chief  on  the  South  American 
station  to  dispatch  a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and 
stores,  so  as  to  be  at  Behring's  Strait  about  August  or  Sep- 
tember, 1824.  The  commander  of  this  vessel  will  be  di- 
rected to  make  the  best  of  his  way  round  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  where  he  may  expeot»  as  we  are  informed,  to  find 
an  inlet  in  latitude  68°  30 ,  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  is 
stated  to  have  found  anchorage  a  few  years  since.  He  will 
be  directed  to  lie  in  that  anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good 
anchorage  he  may  find  to  that  latitude ;  and  he  will  be  or- 
dered to  erect,  in  the  most  prominent  and  visible  situation, 
a  flagstaff  for  your  direction.  As  it  is  possible  that  you  may 
touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  Officer  will  be  directed 
to  call  at  O  why  bee,  in  order  that  if  you  should  have  passed  to 
the  southward,  he  may  not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of 
going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Whenever  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long 
nights  having  set  in,  and  the  sea  being  impassable,  on  ac- 
count of  ice,  you  are,  if  you  should  not  return  to  England, 
to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a  sheltered  and  safe 
harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed  in  security  for  the 
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winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the  liealtli  una  comfort  oi 
the  people  under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with  which 
you  are  supplied  for  housing  in  the  ships,  or  butting  tlie  men 
on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And  when  you  find  it  ex 
pedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you  should  meet  with 
any  inhabitants,  whether  Esquimaux  or  Indians,  Bear  the 
plaoe  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by  every  meant 
in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  them,  by  mak- 
ing them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may  be  supplied 
with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them.  You 
will,  however,  take  care  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  surprised 
by  them,  but  oso  every  precaution,  and  be  constantly  on 
your  guard  against  any  hostility.  »"   iytinsa  i>' 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  manner  as  yon  may  think  best  to  an- 
swer the  purpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  Settlements  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  or  North-West  Companies,  an  account  of 
your  situation  and  proceedings,  with  an  urgent  request  that 
it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the  utmost  possible 
dispatch.  «i'>ii"  ^t^i  ^' '»^  r>iL^-tn  ;<  tui)  'io  ooitj^tub 

We  deem  it  right  to  caution  you  against  suffering  the 
two  vessels  placed  under  your  orders  to  separate,  except 
in  the  event  of  accident  or  unavoidable  necessity ;  and  we 
desire  you  to  keep  up  the  most  unreserved  communications 
with  tho  Commander  of  the  Hccla,  placing  in  him  every 
proper  confidence,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  general  tenor 
of  your  orders,  and  with  your  vieWs  and  intentions,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  execution  of  them ;  that  the  service  may 
have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  efforts  in  the  prosecution 
of  such  a  service,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  sepa- 
ration, or  of  any  accident  to  yourself.  Captain  Lyon  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing,  up  to  the  latest  practicable 
period,  all  your  ideas  and  intentions  relative  to  a  satisfac- 
tory completion  of  the  undertaking.  >- 

We  also  recommend  that  as  frequent'  an'  exchange  take 
place  as  conveniently  may  bo,  of  the  observations  made  in 
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the  Ivo  ihips ;  that  any  scientific  discovery  made  by  the  one, 
be  as  quickly  as  possible  communicated  for  the  advantage 
and  guidance  of  the  other,  in  making  their  future  obsenra- 
tions,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observation!  of  both 
being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments 
to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your  orden,  of  which 
you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  for  the  return  of 
which  you  will  be  held  responsible;  and  we  have  also, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the  Fury 
the  HjV,  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentle- 
man well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  assist  you  in  making  such  ob- 
•ervations  as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  Geography 
and  Navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  science  in 
general* 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  seientifio  inquiry,  you  will 
particularly  direct  your  attention  to  the  variation  and  in- 
clination of  the  magnetic  needle,  and  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force;  you  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  needle  may  be  affected  by  the  atmospherical  electricity, 
and  what  effect  may  be  produced  on  the  electrometic  and 
magnetic  needles  on  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Borealis. 
You  will  keep  a  correct  register  of  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  and  of  the  soa  at  the  surface,  and  at  different  depths. 
You  will  cause  frequent  observations  to  be  made  for  ascer- 
taining the  refraction,  and  what  effect  may  be  produced  by 
observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or  terrestrial,  over  a 
field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed  over  a  sur- 
face of  water;  together  mth  such  other  meteorological 
remarks 'as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making.  Yon 
are  also  tb  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  direction,  and 
strength,  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  velocity  of  the 
cnrrents ;  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  sea,  and  the  na- 
ture 9f  the  bottom,  for  which  purpose  you  are  supplied  whb 
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•D  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up  subttances  than 
the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purp«*«e.        - 

And  you  are  to  understand,  that  although  the  finding  a 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main  object 
of  this  expedition,  and  that  the  ascertaining  the  Northern 
boundary  of  the  American  Continent  is  the  next,  yet  that 
the  different  observations  you  may  be  enabled  to  make,  with 
re^  ^rd  to  the  magnetic  influence,  as  well  as  such  other  ob- 
servations a»  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making  in  Na^ 
tural  History,  Geogniphy,  &o.  in  parts  of  the  globe  so  little 
known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  science; 
and  we  therefore  desire  you  to  give  your  unremitting  atten- 
tion, and  to  call  that  of  all  the  officers  under  your  command, 
to  these  points,  as  being  objects  of  the  highest  importance. 
And  you  are  to  direct  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  particularly  careful 
to  keep  an  accurate  register  of  all  the  observations  that  shall 
be  made,  precisely  in  the  same  forms,  and  according  to  the 
same  arrangements,  that  were  followed  by  Captain  Sabine 
on  the  late  voyage ; — into  whose  charge  are  also  to  be  given 
the  several  chronometers  with  which  you  have  been  sup- 
plied. 

And  although,  as  already  specified,  you  are  not  to  be 
drawn  aside  from  the  main  object  of  the  service  on  which 
you  are  employed,  as  long  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make 
any  progress,  yet,  whenever  you  may  be  impeded  by  the 
icd,  or  find  it  necessary  to  approach  the  coasts  of  the  con- 
tinent or  islands,  you  are  to  cause  views  of  bays,  harbours, 
headlands.  Sec.  to  be  carefully  taken,  the  better  to  illus- 
trate the  charts  you  may  make,  and  the  places  you  may 
discover,  on  which  duty  you  will  be  more  particularlj 
assisted  by  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Bushnan*  Assistant  Sur- 
veyor 

Tou  are  to  make  ns^  of  all  the  means  in  your  power  to 
collect  and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  Animal,  Mine- 
ral, and  Vegetable  Kingdoms,  as  you  can  convcniectly 
itow  on  board  the  ships ;  salting  in  casks  the  skfais  of  the 
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larger  animals,  as  well  as  causing  accurate  drawings  to  be 
made  to  accompany  and  elucidate  the  descriptions  of  them ; 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  your  scientific 
duty,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive  material  assistance 
from  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  other  Officers  under  your  com- 
mand. 

In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to 
either  of  the  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  Officers  and 
Crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  removed'  into  the  other, 
and  with  her  singly  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of  the  voy- 
age, or  return  to  England,  according  as  circumstances 
shall  appear  to  require;  understanding  that  the  Officers 
and  Crews  of  both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  continue  to  perform  their  duties  according 
to  their  respective  ranks  and  stations,  on  board  eithev 
ship  to  which  they  may  be  so  removed,  in  the  event 
of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature.  Should  unfortunately 
your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are  in  that  case  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Hccia ;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
fatal  accident  happening  to  yourself.  Captain  Lyon  is 
hereby  authorised  to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition, 
either  on  board  the  Fury  or  Hecla,  as  he  may  prefei,  placing 
the  officer  who  may  then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him,  in  com- 
mand of  the  second  ship;  also  in  the  event  of  your  inability, 
by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  continue  to  carry  these  Instruc  - 
tions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them  to  Captain  Lyon, 
or  to  the  surviving  officer  then  next  in  command  to  you,  em- 
ployed on  the  expedition,  who  is  hereby  required  to  execute 
them  in  the  best  manner  he  can  for  the  attainment  of  the  se- 
veral objects  in  view. 

His  Majesty's  Government  having  appointed  Captain 
Fra^k!:.^  to  the  command  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
northern  coast  of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  of  Hearne,  eastward,  it  would  be  di'Ar- 
abie,  if  yon  should  reach  that  coast,  that  you  should  mark 
S<«rar  progress  by  erecting  a  flagstafi'  in  a  few  of  the  most 
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oouveiiient  and  dUtinguisliable  points  which  you  may  suc- 
cessively Tisit,  and  yuu  are  to  bury  at  the  foot  of  each  staff 
a  bottle,  containing  such  information  as  may  be  useful  to 
Captain  Franklin,  and  such  further  particulars  respecting 
your  own  proceedings  as  you  may  think  proper  to  add  ;  cor- 
responding instructions  having  been  given  to  Captain 
Franklin  to  leave  a  similar  notice  at  any  convenient  part  of 
the  coast  which  he  may  discover  between  the  mouth  of  the 
said  river  and  the  eastern  part  of  North  America.  And  in 
the  event  of  your  getting  to  the  westward  of  Hearne*s  river, 
you  should  occasionally  do  the  same  with  a  view  to  multiply 
the  chances  of  our  hearing  of  your  progress.  In  the  event 
of  your  finding  Captain  Frunklin  and  his  party  on  any  part 
of  the  coast  of  America,  (which  being  possible,  you  should 
look  out  for  and  attend  to  any  signals  that  may  be  displayed  on 
the  shores,)  you  are,  if  be  should  wish  it,  to  receive  him 
and  his  party  into  His  Majesty's  ships  under  your  command, 
bearing  them  as  supernumeraries  for  victuals  until  you  re- 
turn, or  you  have  other  means  of  forwarding  them  to  Eng- 
land. 

Yuu  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  iu  these 
instructions*,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  offer  of  ac- 
qnainting  our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  youc 
progress :  and  on  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  imme- 
diately to  repair  to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a 
full  account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
voyage  ;  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand 
from  the  Officers,  Petty  Officers,  and  all  other  persons  on 
board,  '*  e  logs  andjournals  they  may  have  kept,  together 
with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made,  which 
are  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue  similar  orders 
to  Ciptain  Lyon  and  his  officers,  &c. ;  the  said  logs,  jour* 
nals,  or  other  documents  to  be  thereafter  disposed  of  at  we 
may  think  proper. 

P.  V.  4.  L 
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Given  under  our  hands  this  27(h  of  April,  1821     .  > 
(Signed)  G.  Cockburn, 

H.    llOTHAM, 

G.  Clekx. 
By  Command  of  their  LordahipSf 

(Signed)         J.  W.  Crokbk. 

To  William  Edward  Parry,  Esq,  CotJi-  > 

mander  of  His  Majesty's  Vasel  the 
FuRV,  at  Deptford. 

Name;*  of  the  officers,  &c.  who  sailed  on  board  the  twfr 

ships. 

On  board  the  Fury. 
William  Edward  Parry, ....  Commander. 

George  Fisher, Chaplain  and  Astronoiucr. 

Joseph  Nias,  Andrew  Reid,  Lieutenants. 

John  Edwards, Surgeon. 

William  Harvey  Hooper, ....  Purser. 

James  Skeoch, Assistant  Surgeon. 

Messrs.   Henderson,  Crozier,  ) 

Ross,  andBushnan,  S    ^''^'^^ipmen. 

James  Halse,  Clerk. 

James  Scallon, Gunner. 

William  Smith,    Boatswain. 

George  Fiddis,    Carpenter.  '  '   [ 

John  Allison,  Greenland  Master. 

George  Crawford,  Greenland  Mate. 

With  43  intierior  officers  and  seamen. 

On  hoard  the  Uecla. 
George  Francis  Lyon,    Commander. 

Henry  Parkyns  Hoppner,    1 

r«u«-'«- i>„u.,«,  I    Lieutenants. 

Cbaries  Jra'iner, 3 

Alexander  Fisher,  Surgeon. 

John  Jermain Purser. 

Allan  M'Laren, Assistant  Surgeuii. 
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Messrs.  Sherer,  Richards,   ^ 
Griffiths,  and  Bird,  ....     \  Midshipmwi. 

W.  Mogg,    Clerk. 

Joseph  Macklin,  Gunner. 

Joseph  Liliey, Boatswain, 

Charles  Parfer,    Carpenter. 

Georg    Fife,    Greenland  Master. 

Alexander  Ekaer,    ., Greenland  Mate. 

With  i'2  other  officers  and  seamen. 
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The  two  ships,  with  the  Nautilus  transport  laden  with 
provisiuiis,  left  the  Nore  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  on  the  14th 
of  June  encountered  the  first  ice-berg  in  the  entrance  of 
Davis's  Strait ;  and  havint^  here  cleared  the  Nautilus  of  her 
provisions,  and  dispatched  her  homewards,  they  made  sail 
to  the  westward,  and  proceeded  up  Hudson's  Strait  with  as 
much  speed  as  cuntrary  winds,  tides,  currents,  and  floes  of  ice 
always  in  motion,  would  permit;  the  last  of  which  usually, 
perhaps  invariably,  hamper  all  ships  that  attempt  to  pass 
through  them  previous  to  the  month  of  August ;  so  much 
more  difficult  is  the  navigation  of  this  strait,  than  that  of 
Davis  or  Baffin's  Bay,  which  are  open  and  navigable,  with 
little  or  no  risk,  as  early  as  the  month  of  May. 

On  the  first  of  July  they  passed  a  whaler  apparently 
homeward  bound  and  deeply  laden.  On  the  14th  they 
saw  three  ships  belun$ring  to  »ht;  Hudson's  Bay  factories, 
carrying  settlers  for  tite  Red  River.  The  wind  blowing  a 
gale,  the  ice  suddenly  closed,  and  nearly  carried  the  HecU*s 
bowsprit  away.  The  Fury  also  received  a  severe  pressure, 
making  her  timbers  crack,  but  being  so  strongly  built  and 
fortitied  for  this  service,  the  injury  she  sustained  was  not 
material.  Captain  Parry  on  the  succeeding  day  sent  to  re. 
qi^est  a  visit  from  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships  in  sight. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Davidson,  the  master  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  went  on  board  the  Fury.  He  said  that  they  bad  on 
i>i)\f<\  onp  liun«lred  and  sixtj-  settlers  for  the  Red  River. 
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They  cuusisted  of  males  and  females  of  different  ages.  Be- 
fore parting  they  sent  letters  on  board  for  England,  to  their 
different  friends,  and  also  dispatches  to  the  Government, 
with  particulars  of  their  patsaga  hitherto. 

They  continued  to  proceed  slowly  to  the  westward  until 
the  21st,  when  in  latitude  01**  50'  they  fell  in  with  several 
islands ;  and  the  wind  changing,  they  anchored  to  an  ice- 
berg.    They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation,  before  they 
observed  a  number  of  canoes  putting  off  from  the  shore  and 
making  towards  the  ships.     On  approaching  the  ships,  they 
hauled  their  canoes  up  on  the  ice,  and  without  delay  or  ti- 
midity manifested  a  desire  to  trade.    The  commodities  they 
brought  with  them  consisted  of  the  skins  of  seals,  bears, 
foxes,  deer,  &c.  whalebone,  spears,  and  blubber.    It  was 
soon  manifest  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  trade  in 
.ais  way,  and  that  they  were  for  procuring  the  best  articles 
in  their  estimation  for  the  commodities  they  had  to  dispose 
of.     Knives,  nails  and  pieces  of  iron  were  offered  them  in 
return,  and  the  manoevures  of  the  keenest  trader  were  ma- 
nifested by  them  in  driving  their  bargains ;  and  when  they 
bad,  in  their  own  judgment,  obtained   a  valuable  return, 
they  manifested  their  satisfaction  by  jumping  about  and  other 
uncouth  modes.     As  had  been  observed  of  the  Esquimaux 
in  the  River  Clyde  on  the  former  voyage,  they  always  licked 
ivith  their  tongues   wliatever  articles   they  obtained,  and 
then  they  appeared  to  consider  the  contract  as  binding. 
This  party  of  Esquimaux  consisted  of  seventeen  persons ; 
and  they  were  quickly  followed  by  another  party  consisting 
of  several  women  and  four  men  with  skins,  oil  and  blubber. 
These  latter  were  so  extremely  tenacious  of  obtaining  a  high 
price  from  the  people  of  the  Fury,  that  only  a  part  was  pur- 
chased by  them,  and  the  Esquimaux  thinking  to  drive  a  bet- 
ter bargain,  quitted  this  ship  and  rowtd  to  the  Hecia,  where 
however  they  ultimately  sold  their  oil  at  a  lower  price  than 
had  been  offored  them  by  the  other  ship.     Several  other 
boats  afterwards  came  from  the  shore,  each  boid  containing 
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from  fourteen  to  about  twice  that  number  of  persons,  a  great 
part  being  females ;  so  that  not  less  than  an  hundred  or  more 
of  the  natives  paid  them  a  visit  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

These  people  were  extremely  disposed  to  pilfer,  and  to 
possess  whatever  they  could  lay  their  bands  on.  Their  as- 
surance and  want  of  shame  when  detected  in  such  attempts 
was  not  less  than  the  bold  and  daring  manner  in  which  they 
made  their  efforts. 

Their  manner  of  feeding  was  most  disgusting  and  filthy. 
They  licked  the  oil  which  remained  attached  to  the  skins 
the  ships  crew  bad  just  emptied,  and  eat  the  raw  blubber, 
the  appearance  and  smell  uf  which  were  extremely  disgusting^ 
This  disgust  however  excited  the  mirth  of  the  Esquimaux  ; 
and  they  would  follow  the  people,  with  a  piece  of  blubber 
or  raw  meat  dripping  with  oil  and  filth,  inviting  them  to  eat. 
Two  of  the  women  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  sell  their 
children,  which  it  was  supposed  they  would  have  parted 
with  for  articles  of  small  value.  On  the  22nd,  the  wind  be- 
coming favourable,  the  ships  made  sail  up  the  strait  to  the 
westward,  and  they  began  to  make  considerable  progress. 

They  continued  sailing  till  the  31st,  passing  several  is- 
lands. They  saw  also  a  number  uf  seals  and  a  sea-horse,  also 
some  fish  were  noticed  as  jumping  out  of  the  water,  which 
were  supposed  to  be  salmoM.  The  latitude  was  64°  1',  and 
longitude  75*  48'.  They  saw  a  number  of  islands  sprinkled 
along  the  coast ;  and  at  a  distance  tu  the  south-west,  had  a 
sight  of  Salisbury  Island.  In  the  afleruoon  they  perceived 
an  oomiak  or  large  boat  of  the  Esquimaux,  making  sail  to- 
wards them,  togelhor  with  several  canoes.  The  ships  lay 
to  for  them  to  come  near.  The  boat  contained  sixteen  per- 
sons, almost  the  whole  of  them  women  and  children,  and 
having  traded  with  them  for  a  short  time,  the  ships  proceeded 
on  their  way.  The  next  day  they  passed  Nottingham  Is- 
land, and  were  visited  by  other  Esquimaux  in  canoes  and 
one  oomiak.  They  exchanged  a  few  articles  with  them  for 
tome  skin  dresses,  foine  tusks  of  the  walrus,  and  some  oil. 
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These  people  brought  also  a  variety  of  toys,  as  speara,  bows 
and  arrows,  a  cunoe  with  paddles,  all  of  a  diminutive  sixc. 
Many  of  their  jacketR,  particularly  those  of  the  women, 
were  lined  with  the  skins  of  birds,  having  their  feuthit-s  in- 
ward. '  «       ,•-.'.:...■  -•..,'. 

The  ships  made  considerable  way  during  the  night,  but 
in  the  fallowing  morning  Ihey  found  themselves  so  beset 
with  ice  as  to  prevent  their  progress,  r.nd  the  ships  re- 
ceived many  violent  blows  from  the  moving  masses.  Their 
latitude  was  now  64"  59'  and  their  longitude  79*  40  ;  and 
being  arrived  at  that  point  from  whence  the  new  discoveries 
were  to  commence,  it  became  a  matter  cf  most  serious  ques- 
tion in  what  rout  to  direct  the  further  progress  of  the  ships  ; 
und  after  mucli  cuiisideratiun  Captain  Parry  resolved  to 
direct  his  attention  to  llie  examinution  of  the  continental 
coast  from  Cape  Hope  northwards.  Having  tliua  far  de- 
termined, another  consideratiun  presented  itself;  whether 
to  make  the  circuitous  rout  round  tiie  south-end  oi'  South- 
ampton Island,  or  attempt  a  direct  passage  through  the 
Frozen  Straii.  The  one  route  would  require  them  to  sail 
the  distance  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  before  they 
reached  the  point  where  their  operations  were  to  commence, 
while  the  passage  through  the  Frozen  Strait  would  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  leagues  ;  a  matter  of  no  small  moment  in  sailing 
through  these  icy  seas.  He  came  to  the  determination  of 
attempting  the  passage  of  the  Frozen  Strait ;  nut,  he  says, 
without  considerable  anxiety  lest  the  non •existence  of  the 
Strait,  or  tlie  insuperable  obstacle  of  its  frozen  slate,  should 
add  to  the  loss  of  time  which  now  could  so  ill  be  spared. 

Having  come  to  tills  determination,  the  ships  liad  to  wait 
till  some  change  in  llie  state  of  the  ice  became  favourable  to 
their  progress,  until  the  middle  of  the  day.  On  the  4th  of 
August  the  prospect  wp.s  most  unpromising ;  when  almost 
on  a  sudden,  the  sea  became  navigable  by  the  ice  separating; 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner,  evidencing  the  peculiari- 
ties attached  to  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  shewing  the 
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posflibiUty  of  making  progress  at  one  period,  which  at  anutiier 
may  become  impenetrable.  The  ice  now  disappeared  in  the 
most  rapid  manner,  and  mailing  sail  to  the  westward,  the 
ship  soon  made  Southampton  Island.  After  a  run  of  abont 
forty  miles  the  ships  were  again  obstructed  by  the  ice,  being 
in  latitude  65^  22^  and  in  longitude  81°  24'.  Some  of  the 
floes  or  bodies  of  ice  by  which  they  were  now  beset,  measured 
half  a  mile  each  way. 

They  continued  to  force  their  way  as  opportunities  offered 
of  penetrating  through  the  ice,  and  by  experience  discovered 
that  their  progress  to  the  westward  was  best  effected  when 
the  wind  directly  opposed  them ;  for  a  westerly  wind  always 
conveyed  away  large  bodies  of  ice  from  that  quarter,  and 
left  u  large  space  of  open  water,  through  which,  if  they  at*^ 
tended  to  the  moment  of  the  gale  ceasing,  tbey  were  able  t« 
make  considerable  progress. 

On  the  13th  the  ships  approached  the  entrance  of  tho 
Strait,  but  the  ice  was  too  close  to  admit  of  their  making 
much  way,  although  they  used  every  endeavour  to  warp  tba 
ships  through.  A  strong  breeze  to  the  westward  two  days 
after  drove  them  a  few  miles  back,  but  this  was  compensated 
by  its  clearing  away  the  ice,  and  enabling  the  Fury  to  get 
forward :  the  Hecia  however  was  so  beset,  and  driven  to  the 
eastward  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  Fury.  Captain  Parry,  ae^ 
companied  by  Mr.  Ross,  left  the  ship  to  make  observationsi 
and  landed  on  Southampton  Island.  Carrying  the  boat 
above  highwater  mark,  aud  making  a  tent  of  the  sail  of  the 
boat,  they  passed  the  night  on  shore.  They  perceived 
traces  of  its  havmg  at  some  former  period  been  occupied  by 
Esquimaux. 

On  the  22nd  they  found  they  had  entirely  passed  through 
the  Frozen  Strait,  and  wero  unexpectedly  in  Repulse  Bay. 
Boats  from  the  Fury  and  tho  HecIa  were  dispatched  to  land. 
They  found  the  remains  of  at  least  sixty  habitations  of  the 
Esquimaux,  but  saw  no  inhabitants.  A  variety  of  arti<iciei 
structures  of  these  people  and  piles  of  stones,  which  it  was 
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supposed  were  set  up  is  land  marks  to  guide  tliem  when  the 
ground  vaa  covered  v,dh  snow,  were  also  noticed.  Utn- 
tenant  Palmer  was  dispatched  with  a  boat  to  examine  41^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  bay,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  it  dearly  appeared  from  the 
report  he  made,  that  there  was  no  passage  out  of  the  bay 
to  the  westward,  but  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a  continuity 
of  land. 

It  now  remained  for  the  expedition  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  to  the  northward,  and  examine  any  inlet  which 
might  present  a  prospect  of  a  passage  to  the  westward* 
After  clearing  Repulse  Bay,  t'ley  sailed  along  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Frozen  Strait.  Having  approached  on  the 
twenty-third  to  the  mouth  of  ua  opening,  which  presented 
a  favourable  prospect  of  a  passage,  but  which  a  body  of  ice 
filling  up  the  channel  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  ships  or 
boats  to  enter,  Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bush- 
nan  and  two  seamen  from  each  ship,  was  dispatched  to  land 
and  examine  it  m  >rc  particularly.  They  took  a  tent,  blan- 
kets and  four  dxya  provisions.  Captain  Parry  cast  anchof 
to  wait  his  rf;tvu^;  {  b\}t  the  loose  and  heavy  ice  at  the  mouth 
of  the  in^et  camn  with  great  force,  and  gave  the  Fury  some 
violent  shocks,  causmg  the  anchor  to  drag,  and  nltimately 
broke  off  both  the  flukes,  and  polished  the  iron  stock  quite 
bright  by  rubbing  against  the  rocks. 

On  the  25th  Captain  Lyon  returned  with  his  party,  and 
stated  that  the  inlet  appeared  to  be  bounded  by  land  at 
about  seven  miles  distance.  In  the  course  of  his  journey  he 
passed  the  remains  of  many  Esquimaux  habitations,  but 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  been  recently  occupied.  At 
another  place  they  met  with  a  variety  of  store  rooms  of 
these  people,  (as  they  supposed  them  to  be.)  They  also 
passed  a  kind  of  paved  walk,  being  an  assemblage  of  fl^t 
stones,  set  up  edgeways,  each  about  three  yards  apart,  ex- 
tending to  the  length  of  about  five  hundred  yards.  The  wea- 
ther during  almost  the  whole  of  the  time  which  Captain 
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Lyon  WM  absent,  was  rainy,  or  snowed,  or  was  foggy,  sa 
as  to  preTent  his  obtaining  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  coun- 
try, but  bis  conclusion  was  the  probability  of  the  existence 
of  a  passage  to  the  NE. 

Captain  Lyon  remained  on  board  the  Fury  during  the 
night,  and  arranged  with  Captain  Parry  the  plan  of  their 
future  operations.     They  concluded  that  there  nly  was 

a  communication  between  the  Frozen  Strain  -^  th« 

northward  and  eastward  of  it,  and  it  was  dei<  •• 

every  effort  ^o  discover  it.     From  the  narro  u    tb« 

channel,  the  strength  of  the  tides,  and  weight  of  the  ice, 
there  presented  so  many  hacardous  circumstances  to  their 
notice  as  induced  them  to  resolve  on  finding  some  place  of 
shelter  for  the  ships,  during  the  time  necessary  for  examin- 
ing the  passage.  To  seek  for  a  secure  situation  therefore. 
Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  again  pro* 
ceeded. 

At  this  time  the  Fury  was  placed  in  a  most  perilous  situ- 
ation. The  night  being  very  foggy,  and  the  tide  driving 
(he  ship  too  close  to  Passage  Island,  Captain  Parry  or- 
dered her  to  be  got  under  sail  that  he  might  act  as  circum- 
stances should  require.  A  large  space  of  open  water  was 
observed  at  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  but 
notwithstanding  every  effort,  the  tide  was  driving  the  ship 
between  the  island  and  a  smail  rocic  lying  to  the  eastward. 
Every  exertion  to  resist  this  appearing  useless,  and  the  tide 
driving  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  their  efforts 
were  directed  to  lieep  her  in  mid-channel.  Had  they 
grounded,  with  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  driving  around 
them,  every  probability  was  that  the  ship  would  be  wrecked; 
but  fortunately  the  ship  drove  through  without  sustaining 
any  injury.  At  day-light  on  the  twenty-sixth,  after  a  most 
anxious  night,  they  found  themselves  about  the  middle  o/ 
the  Frozen  Strait.  The  Heda,  having  narrowly  escaped  a 
•imilar  situation,  rejoined  her  consort  in  the  morning.  At 
eleven  Captain  Lyon  proceeded  to  search  for  a  place  of  safety 
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f«r  the  •bips,  and'relurned  at  nine  in  the  «v«riinf,  atetiii|^ 
that  he  had  found  a  small  bay,  which  was  dtor  of  ioe,  and 
whidh  did  not  appear  to  be  inOuenoed  by  the  >tid<b,-but,rao 
questing^  Captain  Parry  to  give  it  liia  Iowa  pmonal  ex*> 

tMination^ A  :  ■. :  . 

'' '  ^ Aodordirigly  the  ueit  day  Captain  Parry  and  Mr.  Bosh^ 
■M  prooeeded  toeKainine  the  siluftion.  OnarrtTing  Ht'i^ 
ft  appeared  >o  be  almost  etitiMy  filled  with  ioe.  Ascending 
nrhill  whteh  wAs'near,  they  observed  another  bay,  andfindt- 
Mg  jgood  anchorage,  returned  to  the  shipb,  planing  a  flag 
OB  a  mass  of  grounded  ice  lidsr  a  thoal  j[)oint  at  the  entraacia. 
•  The  Fury  getting  under  vray,  made  all  liSil'for  thf  inlet. 
On  paissing  tho  shoal  on  which  the  flag  Was  fixed,  the  wiater 
suddenly  shoaled  to  two  or  three  quarter  fathoms  ^  but  cairry*- 
ing  a  press  of  sail  the  ship  heeled,  and  by  that  means  did 
not.touoh  thegmnnd,  and  they  anchored  in  safety.  It  ap- 
peared that  a  quantity  of  grounded  ice  had  changed  its  po^ 
sition,  ailidthus  placed  them  m great  peril;  and  to  present 
dangcv  t»  the  TIeola,  a  boat  was  phioed  ofT  the  reef.     . 

Captains  Parry  and  Lyon  now 'set  out  in  their  boats  to 
examine  two  diflerent  obannelsj  with  a  \iew  to  ascertain 
through  which  to  take  the  ships.  Captain  Parry  proceeded 
to  tb^  nortbeni:  slu»re,  steering  for  the  highest  hills.  They 
l^tehed'tbeirtents,  andeovdred  with  their  blankets,  laiy  un>- 
tU  four  a*elock  in  thel  mornirig,  wkeh  acbompanied  by  Mtf' 
Ross,!  they  a^oended  a  hill  to  look  out  for  a  passage  for  the 
abipt;  ttey;f((>undtheiiS  View  however  circumscribed  by  another 
htUa  few  miles  dtstaat^  and  which. rose  considerably  highev. 
They  returaed  therefore  to  that  tents  to  breakfast.  Captain 
Parry  now  feeling,  himself  unJnreU  left  the  examination  to 
Mt  Rossy  who,  with  his  party,  prbceeded  accordingly.  On 
his  return)  Mr.  Ross  stated  that  on  ascending  the  hill,  he 
Caund  himself  overlooking  an  extensive  range  of  «!«*a'.  That 
thnre  appeared  to  be  several .  islands,  which  were  inoum«' 
bered  with  ice,  and  that  the  sea  appeared  to  extend  to  the 
9orthiVard,  the  direction  in  which  Captain  Lyon  was  pror 
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eeediog  to  examine.   He  met  with  numeroue  pile*  of  atoiiee, 

aiid  other  evidenoea  of  the  place  having  been  viaited  by  the 

Esquimaux*    The  party  fell  in  also  with  a  herd  ofrein-deisr, 

.une  of  which  they  shot,  but  undei*  the  auppoaition  thai  he 

■  waa  dead,  the  man  who  had  ahot  him-  ^oing  to  fetcK  •  knifa 

from  one  of  bis  companions  in  order  to  sliio  himy  thei'aBink. 

.iq  i,\^  interim  *!»  f^i'  reoovered  aa  to  mike  hia  eacape.'  After 

.  cesting  at  njght,  the  party  on  the  following  morniilf  took  to 

their  boata  .and  ate?red  for  another  ialand,   and  bating 

erected  a  flag  on  a  p^tioular  point  aa  a  dlfection  for  tho 

ships,  they  returnefl  ofi  board.         'tfi'i'wt^  'AlAiititfir^ 

Paptaiu  Lyon  and  hia  party  hadi  duripcribis,  pro0e<ded 
lip  the  nortlb^rn  qhapnel.  They  saw  the  faiottom  all  acroa*. 
To  the  northward  they  had  t}ie  view  of  a  noble  bay,  in  which 
were  a  fi^w  islands ;  to  the  eastward  was  a  large  opening  to 
the  sea.  The  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait  waa  evi- 
dently an  island,  and  was  named  Georg^ina  Island. 

Theahip^  had  now  to  pass  through  a  narrow  atrait  or 
channel  to  which  the  name  of  Hurd^s  Channel  was  given'; 
and  for  safety  three  boats  were  previously  sent  |o  take  sound- 
ings.  All  things  being  ready  on  the  thirtieth,  and  the  pro- 
per time  for  sailing  arrived,  not  a  breath  of  wind  waaatirring, 
so  that  they  w^re  obliged  to  remain  at  ai|chor  till  the  n^st 
.ebb  tide.  Shortly  after  three  in  the  afternoon*  a  light  wind 
springing  up,  the  Fury  weighed,  and  waa  by  the  help  of 
the  |)oats,  got  into  the  set  of  the  tide.  The  ioe  waa  driftng 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour  when  a  audden  gust  of  vrin^ 
.pame  on  and  had  nearly  driven  the  ahip  on  ahore;  and  the 
Fury  was  twice  turned  completely  round.  The  Heela  in 
rounding  a  point  was  beset  by  the  ice,  in  which  situaitioa 
she  remained  for  two  hours^^  but  by  the  aasistance  of  the 
^bMajts  was  at  length  towed  out  into  clear  waier.  ■ , 

On  the  first  of  September  the  appearance  of  the  ice  waa 
very  unfavourable  to  their  proceeding  to  the  northward. 
To  the  north-east,  and  to  the  south-aouth-west,  tliere  ap7 
l^ear^^  pothing  but  sen,  and  that  entirely  covered  wjtb  iv.^ 
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About  noon,  the  Fury  in  endeaTouring  to  sail  through  §mhm 
new  ioe,  was  so  beset  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  the 
Heola.  Captain  Lyon  sent  his  boats  with  lines  to  be  fas- 
tened to  the  Fury,  and  by  the  impulse  thus  imparted,  toge- 
ther with  the  aid  of  the  wind,  the  ship  got  through :  tho ' 
lines  however  broke  in  the  efTurt. 

•*■■  The  annals  of  navigation  perhaps  do  not  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  difficulties  to  be  grappled  with,  and  dangers  «o 
frequent  and  long  continued,  as  occurred  from  the  first  en- 
trance of  the  Frozen  Strait  till  finally  getting  out  of  it.  Nor 
was  this  all ;  slow  as  their  progress  had  hitherto  been,  they 
had  the  mortification  on  the  Snd  of  September  to  find  that 
they  had  drifted  back  to  the  same  spot  where  they  had  been 
a  full  month  before.  This  most  disheartening  circumstance, 
at  this  time  when  the  navigable  season  was  so  far  advanced| 
did  not  however  abate  their  exertions.  '^ 

The  month  of  September  was  employed  in  examining  se- 
veral inlets  to  which  they  gave  the  names  of  Lyon*s  Inlet, 
Hoppner*s  Inlet,  Gore  Bay,  and  Rosses  Bay.  A  number 
of  coves  and  creeks  were  also  minutely  examined  to  their 
respective  terminations,  so  that  an  extent  of  newly  disco- 
vered coast  to  the  amount  of  more  t^ '  *  two  hundred  leagues 
was  explored.  In  almost  every  pt  'n  which  they  landed 
traces  of  the  Esquimaux  having  be«!n  on  the  spot  were  evi- 
dent. -^ 
^  In  proceeding  with  the  boats  to  examine  the  coast.  Cap- 
tain Parry  on  one  occasion,  observed  three  persons  on  a  hill 
looking  at  them  ;  and  as  the  boats  sailed  on,  these  persona 
ran  towards  them,  and  called  to  them.  The  boats  accord- 
ingly put  in,  and  the  people  landed  and  went  to  them.  Con- 
trary to  what  had  been  experienced  on  former  occasions,  on 
approaching  them  they  remained  silent,-  and  manifested  no 
disposition  to  bold  an  intercourse.  These  people  in  their  fi- 
gure and  appearance  were  also  diflferent  from  their  former 
aequuntance,  not  being  so  round  visaged.  There  were  two 
men,  and  one  boy  of  about  ten  years  of  age.     Each  had  in 
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hh  band  a  SMl-tkin  oaie,  containing  a  few  arrows  and  a  bow. 
An  exobange  was  made  with  them  for  one  of  these  cases,  for 
which  a  linife  was  given.  At  first  they  appeared  a  little  ter- 
rified, but  a  familiarity  was  soon  established.  The  party 
expressing  a  desire  to  visit  their  habitations,  the  Esquimaux 
most  readily  led  the  way.  The  distance  was  about  two 
miles,  over  very  rough  ground ;  but  these  people  tripped 
along  with  a  nimbleness  which  the  English  oouM  not  follow. 
As  they  drew  near  their  dMrellings,  two  women  with  children 
on  their  backs  came  out  to  meet  them.  Their  tent  or  dwel- 
ling place  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea.  Shortly  after  their  arrival  two  children 
joined  them.  Only  three  persons  occupied  this  tent,  the 
habitations  of  the  others  being  farther  distant.  These  peo- 
ple were  more  cleanly  than  most  of  the  Esquimaux  they 
had  formerly  met  with,  both  in  their  persons  and  in  their 
habitations. 

As  soon  as  a  familiarity  was  established  they  began  to  ask 
for  iron,  and  they  were  invited  to  accompany  the  party  to 
the  boats,  with  an  assurance  that  they  should  have  some. 
Although  previously  they  had  manifested  a  propriety  of  be- 
haviour ;  yet  no  sooner  were  they  arrived  to  the  boats,  and 
each  party  in  some  measure  engaged  with  the  other  in  mak- 
ing them  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  oars,  &o.  but  the 
women  busily  employed  themselves  in  pilfering  whatever 
they  could  secrete,  and  conveying  the  articles  into  their  boots, 
which  in  the  women  are  always  remarkably  large,  and  have 
openings  at  the  sides  cspable  of  obtaining  considerable 
bulk.  They  managed  this  with  such  dexterity  that  till  Mr. 
Sherer  wanted  a  cup  which  was  roquired  at  supper,  no  sus- 
picion arose  of  what  was  taking  place  Upon  this  being 
missed,  a  general  searoh  was  made,  and  the  boots  of  the  fe- 
males emptied  of  their  ill-got  wealth,  and  the  whole  party 
were  dismissed  with  proper  marks  of  disapprobation  of  their 
conduct. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  just  as  they  completed  the  pxa- 
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.  miaatlon  of  the  sereral  inlets  of  the  oontiiMOt,  untquiToea. 
.syniptoins  uf  winter  setting  in  were  but  too  apparent.    Tbe 
-  thermometer  had  for  several  day&  past  perinaBeDtly  fallen 
below. the  frcesing  point,  and  sometimes  aa  low  ns  SOP  at 
:'iugbt ;  which  plunge,  together  VHlh  the  altered  appearance 
of  the  land,  and  the  rapid  formation  of  young  ice  near  tbe 
shores,  gave  pretty  evident  notice  of  the  approach  of  Drip- 
ter.    The  oommeoceme n^  of  this  dreary  season  in  these  re- 
gions,  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  dated  from  the  time  when 
the  earth  no  longer  receives  and  radiates  beat  enough  to 
:  melt  the  anow  which  falls  upon  it.     When  the  land  is  onee 
covered  with  this  substance,  so  little  calculated  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  heat,  the  frigorifie  process  seems  to  be 
carried  op  with  inci  eased  vigour,  defining  very  clearly  the 
change  from  summer  to  winter,  with  little  or  no  interme- 
diate interval  to  which  the  name  of  autumn  can  be  dis- 
tinctly assigned.  ,  ,;  fv.        '-'{*(:<. u!Wi^^i 

On  the  8th  the  thermometer  stood  at  sero,  and  the  spii 
was  covered  with  young  ice.  Tiie  nature  and  effect  of  tills 
very  teasing  substance  are  thus  described  by  Captain  Parry. 
The  formation  of  young  ice  upon  the  surface  of  tlie  water 
is  the  circumstance  which  most  decidedly  begins  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  navigation  of  these  seas,  and  warns  the  seaman 
that  his  season  of  active  operations  is  rearly  at  an  end.  It 
ia  iodectd  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  tbe  ddgree  of  hinder- 
ance  occasioned  by  this  impediment,  trifling  us  it  always 
appears  before  it  is  encountered.  When  the  sheet  has  ac- 
quired a  thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  is  of  cuo^id/er- 
able  extent,  a  ship  is  liable  to  be  stopped  by  it,  unless 
favoured  by  a  strong  and  free  wind ;  and  even  when  still 
retaining  her  way  through  the  water,  at  iherate  of  a  mile 
an  hour,  her  course  is  not  always  under  the  controul  of  the 
helmsman,  though  assisted  by  the  nicest  attention  to  ^e,^ 
action  of  the  sails,  but  depends  upon  some  aocidentAl  ip- 
crease  or  decrease  in  the  thickness  of  the  sheet  of  ice.  with 
which  one  bow  or  the  other  comes  in  contact.    Nor  \i*  U 
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poiAible  in  this  sitHaiton  for  (he  boats  to  render  tbeir  uvanV 
•Mistaiice,  by  running;  out  linea,  or  otherwise ;  for  hating- 
once  entered  the  young  ioe,  they  can  only  be  propelled, 
tlowly  through  it  by  digging  the  oars  and  boat-books  ivM 
it)  at  the  same  time  breaking  it  across  the  bows,  and  by 
rolling  the  boat  frorti  side  to  side.  After  conlinuing  this  la- 
borious Work  for  some  time,  with  little  good  effect,  and 
oonsiderablie  damage  to  the  jtlanks  and  oars,  a  boat  is  often 
obliged  to  return  the  same  way  that  she  came,  backing  out 
in  the  cailal  thus  formed  to  no  purpose.  A  «hip  in  this 
helpless  state,  her  sails  in  Tain  expanded  to  «  favolivabia 
te'eeie,  her  ordinary  resources  failing,  and  suddenly  arrested 
in  her  course  upon  the  dement  through  which  she  ha*  bcteit 
a<icu8tomied  to  move  without  restraint,  has  often  reminded 
nie  of  Gulliver  tied  down  by  the  feeUe  hands  x>f  Lilliputians  i 
hor  are  the  struggles  she  makes  to  effect  a  release,  and  the 
apparent  insignificance  of  the  means  by  which  her  efforts 
are  oppdsed,  the  least  jiist  or  the  least  Tcxatious  part  of  thd 
resemblance.  .  ■ 

All  these  circumstances  p<^nted  oat  'the  ^|Mdie»cy  of 
immediately  placing  the  ships  in  the  best  slecttFity  that  eottld 
be  found  for  them  during  the  winter.  A  small  island  lying 
off  the  point  where  the  continent  begitos  to  trend  to  the 
northward,  was  found  to  aflford,'  alt  its  southern  side,  good 
anchorage ;  and  having  here  sufferedthe  ships  to  be  froien 
^p,  they  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Winter  Island. 

Ev^ry  {.recaution  was  now  taken  for  the  preservation  of 
the  boats,  sails^  and  other  stores^  during  the  seasons  AAd 
Wnmgemenlts  wei>e  made  for  the  comfdrt,andtamusenient  of 
•the  men.  Captain  Parry  observes,  that  it  would  be  diffi^ 
oMt  to  Imagine  a  situation  in  which  cheerfulness  u 
ihbrn  to  be  desired,  or  less  likely  to  be  maintained,  than 
among  a  set  of  persons  (and  those  persons  seamen  too)  sc" 
dhided  for  ian  indefinite  period  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
having  little  or  no  employment  but  that  which  is  in  a  man.> 
■er  created  to  prevent  idleness,  and  subject  to  a  degree  ol 
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tcdioui  monotony,  ill  aoeording  with  tneir  uioal  tiaMtf/ 
Nothing  can  be  more  jutt ;  and  it  ia  therefore  of  tlie  utmoal 
importance  that  oonatant  employment,  and  a  habit  of  oheer- 
fulneta  ahould  be  kept  up  by  men  ao  aituated ;  it  being  well 
known  that  th^re  exista  an  intimate  connexion  between  de« 
preaaion  of  mind,  and  tbat  dreadful  diaorder  the  aounry ; 
that  iiope  and  Joy  not  only  prevent,  but  materially  aid  in 
the  cure  of  it,  while  gloom  and  deapair  noTer  fail  to  aggra- 
vate ita  fatal  malignity.  <  *rl  H-T;^4io 
Aa  a  aouroe,  therefore,  of  amuaement  to'  the  people* 
Captain  Farry  renewed  thoae  theatrical  entertainroenta 
from  which  they  had  derived  ao  much  benefit  at  Melville 
laland,  on  a  former  voyage,  and  on  a  larger  and  mora 
eommodioua  aoale,  while  the  theatre  waa  improved  in  ita  de- 
corationa,  and,  what  waa  of  more  importance,  in  ita  warmth* 
Sylve8ter*8  atove,  in  a  few  houra  after  lighting  ii,  diaaipated 
every  drop  of  moiature  which  waa  found  ao  annoying  on  the 
former  expedition :  the  atream  of  air  on  the  lower  deck  waa 
generally  ISOP  of  Fahrenheit ;  that  in  the  cabin  near  the  ap- 
paratua,  lOOP,  and  at  the  end  of  the  flue,  in  Captain  Parry'a 
cabin,  forty-aix  feet  from  the  air  vessel,  from  65*  to  7S*. 
when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  about 
cero :  this  diflfused  warmth  generally  over  the  whole  ahip^ 
and  kept  her  perfectly  dry.  On  aome  eveninga  they  had 
muaio ;  and  on  others  (to  furnish  rational  and  useful  ocou* 
pation,)  a  school  waa  eatabliahed  in  both  shipa  for  the  in- 
atrnction  of  those  who  might  choose  to  avail  themaelves  of 
this  advantage ;  and  Captain  Parry,  who  viaited  them  fre- 
quently, obaervea,  that  he  aeldom  experienced  feelinga  of 
higher  gratification  than  in  thia  rare  and  interesting  aightt 
aiid  it  ia  truly  gratifying  to  learn  that,  on  the  return  of  the 
ahips  to  England,  *  every  man  on  board  could  read  his 
Bible.'  In  theae  pursuits,  blended  with  a  proper  degree  of 
exercise,  the  shortest  day  is  said  to  have  passed  over  their 
heads  without  any  of  that  interest  which,  on  a  former  voy- 
age, constituted  a  sort  of  era  in  their  winter*s  calendar. 
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<  Our  winter,*  observes  ORptain  Parry,  *  was  no  longer  an 
experiment :  our  comforts  were  greatly  Increased  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the  ice  as  favourable  oa 
could  be  desired.'  In  short/  he  adds,  *  what  with  read- 
ing, writing,  making  and  calculating  observations,  ob« 
serving  the  various  natural  phenomena,  and  taldng  the  e>- 
•roise  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  nobody,  I  believe, 
ever  felt  any  symptoms  of  ennui  during  our  continuance  in 
winter  quarters.* 

But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  ah  their  amusementb,  and 
that  which  excited  the  highest  degree  of  interest,  was  the 
unexpected  appearance,  on  the  1st  of  February,  of  a  number 
of  strange  people  cuiniug  towards  the  ships  over  the  ice. 
A  party  who  went  out  to  meet  them  soon  discovered  them  to 
be  Esquimaux,  who,  on  coming  up,  presented  a  few  blades  of 
whalebone,  either  as  a  peace-offering,  or  for  barter,  most 
probably  the  latter.  Some  of  the  women  wore  handsome 
clothes  of  deer-skin,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
party :  on  observing  this,  they  began,  says  Captain  Parry, 
to  our  utter  astonishment  and  consternation,  to  strip, 
though  the  thermometer  stood  at  23*  below  zero.  All  ap- 
prehension  on  this  score,  however,  was  soon  relieved  by 
finding  that  they  were  comfortably  clothed  in  a  double  suit 
of  deer-skin 

i  Having  purchased  whatever  they  had  to  sell  arid  n^ade 
them  several  presents,  they  were  given  to  understand  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  English  to  visit  their  huts ;  which 
thoy  very  readily  agreed  to,  and  both  parties  set  out  to- 
gether. In  their  way  thither  the  Esquimaux  were  mueh 
amused  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  which  had  been  taught  to 
fetch  and  carry. 

It  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  these  people,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  sixty  persons, 
men,  women  and  children,  should  have  erected  their  huta 
and  established  themselves  on  a  spot  within  view  of  the 
ships,  without  having  been  observed  by  any  of  the  people 
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on  board,  ftnd  to  appearance  aa  oomplete  at  though  tnoy 
had  been  long  erected.  They  were  formed  entirely  of  anow 
and  ice,  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  the  entrance  being  low  and 
on  the  aide,  through  a  passage  containing  two  door  ways 
which  were  arched.  From  the  first  apartment,  other  arched 
door  ways  led  into  recesses  or  other  apartments  which  were 
seTorally  occupied,  and  the  women  were  seen  aurrounded 
with  the  tarious  utensils  of  their  households,  their  children 
and  their  dogs  near  them.  Tliese  apartments  were  about 
seTcn  feet  high  in  the  centre,  and  each  had  a  piece  of  ice, 
forming  a  window,  placed  in  the  roof.  Various  articles  were 
given  to  or  bartered  with  them  for  other  commodities,  and 
no  occasion  was  on  this  visit  given  to  suspect  their  fair- 
ness  of  dealing. 

After  spending  some  time  with  them,  the  people  set  out  on 
their  return  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
did  not  manifest  that  surprise  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected  on  bein^i^  introduced  tu  such  novelties  as  presented 
themselves  to  their  notice.  They  were  greatly  delighted  on 
gomg  on  board  the  Hecia,  at  hearing  the  fidler  play  and 
the  men  dancing,  and  joined  in  the  amusement  with  much 
apparent  glee  and  satisfaction.  They  then  returned  to 
their  huts.  -  v  . 

The  next  day  a  large  party  paid  a  visit  to  their  huts,  and 
were  cheerfully  welcomed.  They  dined  in  the  huts  and 
presented  their  new  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  meat 
and  biscuit,  which  they  gladly  received.  A  little  wine  was 
afterwards  given  to  them,  but  it  did  not  meet  their  taste. 
On  one  of  their  visits  to  the  ships  they  were  requested  to 
build  a  snow  hut,  which  they  proceeded  to  do,  and  in  about 
three  hours  formed  one  of  these  habitations,  placing  a  piece  of 
ice  at  the  top  to  admit  the  light ;  and  in  forming  it  both 
men  and  women  were  employed. 

The  officers  having  naturally  selected  diflfereut  individuals 
to  obtain  information  from  and  to  make  enquiries,  found 
if  produced  a  settled  intimacy  :  one  intelligent  youth,  who 
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•ttaohcd  himielf  to  Captain  Lyon,  told  bim  that  he  had 
aeen  pertioiia  like  tliemselves  some  months  previoua.  Sup- 
posing that  this  intercotirie  affunl»>d  nii  opportunity  of  con* 
veying  intelligence  to  England,  Cnptain  Parry  deaired  he 
might  be  furnished  with  a  letter  and  requested  him  to  con- 
vey it  to  them  should  he  nneet  with  such  people  again. 

It  appeara  that  theae  people  were  often  in  want  of  neces- 
sary food,  being  very  improyident ;  devouring  with  greedi- 
ness large  quantities  of  food  when  tliey  hud  killed  a  seal  or 
other  animal,  although  it  was  in  a  most  filthy  and  disgusting 
state,  not  being  cleaned  either  from  blood  or  dirt ;  but  at 
other  times  when  unsuccessful  they  were  in  a  state  of  atarv- 
ation,  and  it  does  seem  that  some  of  them  would  have  pe- 
rished had  not  they  been  supplied  from  the  ship  with  bread- 
dust.  This  supply  was  afforded  them  on  several  occasions, 
and  some  of  them  were  found  gnawing  a  piece  of  hard  sesl- 
Nkin  with  the  liuir  on  it.  The  want  of  food  is  also  generally 
accompanied  with  the  want  of  light  and  warmth,  as  on  such 
occasions  they  arc  also  without  oil  to  burn,  so  that  it  is 
altogether  a  state  of  the  greatest  wretchedness.  In  these 
circumstances  also  they  could  obtain  no  water,  but  swal- 
lowed the  snow  to  quench  their  thirst. 

The  Esquimaux  appear  to  exhibit  a  strange  mixture  of 
intellect  and  dulness,  of  cunning  and  simplicity,  of  inge- 
nuity and  stupidity :  few  of  them  could  count  beyond  five, 
niid  nut  one  of  them  beyond  ten ;  nor  could  any  of  them 
speak  a  dozen  words  of  English,  after  a  constant  inter- 
course of  seventeen  or  eighteen  months  ;  yet  many  of  them 
could  imitate  the  manners  and  actions  of  the  strangers,  and 
were,  on  the  whole,  excellent  mimics.  One  woman  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  name  of  Iligliuk,  very  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  voyagers,  by  the  various  trails  of  that  supe- 
riority of  understanding  for  which,  it  was  found,  she  was 
remarkably  distinguished,  and  held  in  esteem  even  by  her 
own  countryincn.  She  had  a  great  fondness  for  singing, 
possessed  a  soft  voice,  and  an  excellent  car ;  but  tliere  was 
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Mirody  any  stopping  h«r  when  ahe  had  one«  begun  t  ib* 
would  liiten,  however,  Cor  hour*  together  to  the  tuneo 
played  on  (he  organ.  She  reemrd  to  be  aware  of  her  own 
auperiority,  and  betrayed,  on  acTeral  ooc  ^<ont|  a  ooniolous 
pride  of  it  '  »    *' 

But  the  superior  intelligence  of  this  extraordinary  woman 
wna  perhaps  most  conspicuous  in  (lie  readiness  with  which 
■bo  was  made  to  comprehend  the  mnnner  of  laying  down, 
on  paper,  the  geographical  outline  of  that  part  of  (he  coast 
of  America  she  was  acquainted  with,  and  the  neighbouring 
iaiands,  so  as  to  construct  a  chart.  At  first  it  was  found 
difficult  to  make  her  comprehend  what  was  meant;  but 
when  Coptain  Parry  had  disooTered  that  the  Esquimaux 
were  already  acquainted  wi(h  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  compass,  for  which  they  have  appropriate  names,  he 
drew  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  together  with  that  portion 
of  the  coast  just  discovered,  which  was  opposite  to  Winter 
Island,  where  they  (hen  were,  and  of  course  well  known 
to  her 

Having  done  this,  he  desired  her  to  complete  tlio  rest ; 
accordingly  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  intelligence, 
she  drew  a  chart  of  the  coast,  along  iier  own  country  nearly 
north  of  Winter  Island.  Without  talcing  her  hand  off  the 
paper,  ahe  depicted  the  coast  to  the  westward  and  to  the 
south-west,  within  a  short  distance  of  Repulse  Bay.  The 
country  situated  on  the  shores  to  the  westward  she  named 
Akkoolee,  and  said  that  it  was  inhabited  by  numbers  of 
Esquimaux.  Between  Akkoolee  and  Repulse  Bay  she  de« 
scribed  a  large  lake  in  which  were  found  abundance  of  flsh 
and  on  its  banks  many  herds  of  deer.  To  tlie  westward  of 
these  places  she  stated  (he  existence  of  a  vast  and  wide 

gen,  -J,,-  :i    ^i     HI},  f     -lis      ->;■ 

A  party  once  accompanied  the  Esquimaux  on  an  excur- 
sion to  catch  seals.  Seven  of  them,  engaged  in  the  same 
object,  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of  line,  each  covering 
or  walkin    immediately  behind  the  one  l>efore  so  as  not  to  b« 
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Roeii  in  the  dircotiun  Ihey  were  motinj^.  In  tliii  manner  they 
approached  a  aeal  whioh  wia  lyin|(  on  the  ice,  preparing 
their  lines  and  apeare  fur  the  attack  ;  hut  after  they  had  been 
noore  Uian  an  hour  in  making  their  approncheH,  the  seal  aud- 
denly  took  to  the  water  and  diaappointed  them  of  their  prey 
After  thia  they  turned  their  atepa  towarda  home,  not  a  Kttle 
alarmed  at  6ndinf  themaelvea  a  mile  and  a  half  from  tho 
ahore,  on  a  aheet  of  ice  which  might  be  drifted  off  tu  the  aea, 
an  acoldrtnt  whioh  had  occurred  to  former  Esquimaui,  and 
probably  aometimea  every  loul  had  been  loit,  au  that  none 
aurvlved  to-relate  the  roiafortune.  y.ltt^A 

In  moving  towarda  the  ahore  they  paaaed  a  small  rising 
of  the  ice,  which  quickly  drew  the  attention  of  one  of  the 
Esquimaux,  who  immediately  stopped.  It  waa  stated  thut 
this  waa  the  work  of  a  seal,  who  probably  would  work 
through  and  come  upon  tlie  ice.  While  watching  at  thiH 
spot  the  man  often  placed  his  ear  near  the  ice  aa  if  tu  listen 
whether  the  seal  was  &t  work.  On  this  occasion  however 
there  was  no  success. 

When  out  on  these  parties,  if  an  Esquimaux  has  reason 
to  suspect  a  seal  ia  working  beneath,  he  generally  remains 
to  watch  until  be  has  killed  it.  To  protect  himself  from  the 
cold  wind  he  will  raise  a  wall  of  snow,  and  will  then  sit  for 
hours  together,  listening  to  the  working  of  the  seal  through 
the  ice.  When  the  seal  has  worked  its  way  to  the  surface, 
be  drives  his  spear  into  the  creature  with  all  his  force,  hav- 
ing a  line  attached  to  the  spear.  He  then  clears  away  the 
ice  and  repeats  the  stroke  if  necessary  until  it  ia  killed. 

On  the  20th  several  wolves,  which  had  for  some  days  made 
their  appearance,  attacked  a  dog  belonging  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. Mr.  Elder,  tlie  Greenland  mate,  witnessing  the  cir- 
cumstance, hastened  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  but  though 
the  dog  made  considerable  resistance,  the  wolves  had  torn 
him  in  pieces  before  Mr.Elder  could  reach  the  spot,  leaving 
only  one  of  his  hind  legs. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  visit  was  paid  to  their  huts,  an 
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Esquimaux  had  just  brought  in  a  seal.  Two  women  witk 
large  knives  in  their  hands,  and  besmeared  with  biood,  were 
cutting  up  the  animal,  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  blood 
was  then  carefully  put  into  the  cooking  pot,  into  which  also 
all  loose  bits  were  thrown,  except  that  occasionally  they  eat 
it  themselves,  or  gave  a  taste  to  the  children  and  persons  who 
surrounded  them ;  the  youngest  being  glad  to  receive  into  its 
open  mouth  a  lump  of  the  raw  flesh.  When  the  flesh  is  cut 
up,  the  blubber  is  lastly  taken  away.  During  the  process  it 
is  a  custom  to  stick  pieces  of  the  intestines  or  skin  on  the  fore- 
heads of  the  boys,  which  they  suppose  will  make  them  fortu- 
nate seal-hunters. 

On  the  26th  of  February  the  Theatre  closed  with  the 
comedy  of  the  Citizen,  and  High  Life  below  Stairs.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance  the  ships*  companies  testified 
their  thanks  by  three  hearty  cheers.  .'  l  p  i 

TLd  month  of  March  was  now  entered  on,  end  the  sun  was 
more  than  ten  hours  above  the  horizon  every  day,  but  the 
earth  presented  one  uniform  white  surface  of  snow.  The  ar- 
rival of  the  Esquimaux  had  indeed  changed  the  scene  of  their 
amusements,  and  the  time  had  passed  away  without  their 
feelihg  any  extraordinary  solicitude  as  to  its  progress ;  but 
those  to  whom  the  care  of  the  expedition  was  entrusted,  be- 
gan to  look  forward  with  earnestness  for  the  opportunity  ot 
proceeding  in  the  discoveries.  However  anxious  their  feelings, 
they  had  no  alternative  but  patience ;  but  the  information  they 
had  obtained  from  Iligliuk  suggested  the  advantage  which 
would  arise  from  an  investigation  of  the  coast  by  land,  so  far  as 
was  practicable  while  the  ships  remained  frozen  up  in  Winter 
Island.  Captain  Lyon  ofiered  to  take  the  command  of  the 
party ;  and  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  Ayoket,  Captain  Lyon's 
friend,  was  invited  to  accompany  them.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  an  excursion  to  Amitioke,  Iligliuk's  countrf. 
Ayoket,  however,  after  much  uncertainty  and  wavering, 
declined  to  be  of  the  party,  notwithstanding  a  brightly  po- 
lished brass  kettle,    of  a  larger  size,   and  of  much  mor? 
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value  than  any  present  hitherto  made  them,  was  to  be  the 
recompense  of  bis  journey.  An  Esquimaux  is  of  a  ctuirac- 
ter  not  to  be  much  moved  by  the  acquisition  of  property, 
and  prefers  a  life  of  indolence  to  any  riches  which  may 
be  obtained  by  exertion.  That  part  of  tl^e  coast  described  by 
Iligliuk,  which  the  English  had  examined,  was  found  very 
correct ;  and  other  charts,  which  others  of  the  Esquimaux 
were  desired  to  draw,  without  any  concert  with  each  other, 
were  found  to  agree  with  liigliuk's  in  a  surprising  degree.  In- 
deed, they  received  information  from  these  people  on  vari- 
ous useful  matters,  which  were  afterwards  found  to  be  cor- 
rect, when  the  ships  came  to  the  places  described.  '-'i^v' 

On  the  15th  Captain  Lyon  left  the  ships,  a  breeze  of 
wind  blowing  from  the  northward,  accompanied  with  snow 
drift.  The  first  night  after  his  departure  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  and  inclement  that  any  of  the  people  had  been 
exposed  to,  and  excited  considerable  apprehension  for  their 
safety  among  those  remaining  in  the  ships.  The  wind  and 
drift  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  16th,  and  considera- 
bly increased  the  solicitude  for  their  safety,  but  to  send  a 
party  in  quest  of  them  while  the  state  of  the  weather  was 
such,  appeared  impossible,  as  no  traces  could  be  had  of  the 
way  they  had  taken,  and  under  such  circumstances  it  wou  d 
add  to  the  number  of  persons  placed  in  perilous  situations. 
A  party  was  however  held  in  readiness  to  proceed  whenever 
the  weather  might  moderate,  when  to  the  great  joy  of  all  on 
board,  they  arrived  at  the  ships. 

The  sufierings  which  this  party  had  endured  during  their 
short  absence  were  severe  in  the  extreme.  Having  as- 
cended a  hill  to  the  northward,  a  strong  wind  blew  the  snow 
directly  in  their  faces,  and  many  of  the  party  received  se- 
vere frost  bites.  They  proceeded  towards  a  bay  which  had 
been  observed,  and  afterwards  descending  suddenly  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  bay.  The  extreme  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther determined  Captain  Lyon  to  pitch  their  tents.  Every 
one  of  the  party  smoaked  tobacco  to  promote  warmth,  but 
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the  severity  of  the  cold  was  such  that  John  Lee,  one  of  the 
party,  was  seized  with  a  shivering  fit  and  severe  pains  in  his 
loiM  A  hole  was  dug  in  the  earth  to  admit  of  receiving 
them  in  a  sitting  posture.  A  fire  was  made  with  difficulty, 
and  a  mess  of  warm  soup  was  prepared  for  every  man. 
After  taking  this  refreshment,  they  crept  into  their 
blanket  bags  and  endeavoured,  by  keeping  close  to  each 
other,  to  obtain  a  little  warmth  and  sleep.  In  the  morning 
they  made  a  fire  and  prepared  a  cup  of  warm  tea,  after 
which  they  resolved  to  set  oat  on  their  return  to  the  ships, 
from  which  they  supposed  they  were  about  six  miles  distant 
The  wind  bemg  at  their  backs,  they  proceeded  rather 
briskly,  but  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  some  of  the  party 
began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  drowsiness  and  insensibility 
which  is  so  common  and  so  fatal  in  inteosely  cold  cli- 
mates. The  faces  of  several  were  severely  frost  bitten, 
and  they  had  lost  the  sense  of  feeling  in  their  fingers  and 
toes.  Serjeant  Spaekman,  though  repeatedly  warned  that 
his  nose  was  frozen,  was  in  such  a  state  of  senselessness  as 
to  take  no  notice  of  the  advice,  and  one  side  of  Lis  face  be- 
came frozen  quite  hard,  the  eye-lids  stiff,  and  part  of  the 
upper  lip  was  drawn  up.  Four  ot  the  party  appeared  to  be 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  be  incapable  of  surviving.  In  this 
state  they  unexpectedly  came  to  a  beaten  track  which  fortu- 
nately soon  led  them  to  the  ships.  All  had  severe  frost  bites 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  occasioned  the  loss  of 
the  flesh  and  skin,  but  proper  care  being  now  taken  of  them, 
they  all  ultimately  did  well.  1  t,        ..•T 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  2nd  of  April,  the  Esquimaux 
were  observed  moving  from  the  huts,  and  several  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs,  heavily  laden,  went  off  to  the  westward* 
It  appeared,  on  enquiry,  that  half  of  the  people  had  gone 
over  the  ice  in  quest  of  food.  On  visiting  the  snow,  hntt 
which  they  had  just  quitted  they  found  that  the  places  compos* 
iug  their  beds  and  fire-places  were  turned  up  and  searched 
that  no  articles  might  be  lost.     The  walls  were  stained 
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witii  lamp  black,  blood,  aad  other  kinds  of  filth,  and  were 
in  part  demolished  and  laid  open,  to  give  them  the  more 
ready  opportunity  of  removing  their  goods 

The  remainder  of  the  party  were  out  on  the  ice  in  pur  ■ 
suit  of  walrusses ;  and  although  the  ice  was  floating  and  in 
detached  masses,  they  seemed  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions as  to  the  danger  they  were  in.  The  wind  at  this  time 
indeed  set  in  for  the  land,  and  this  perhaps  might  render 
them  confident       ^.  > 

On  the  13th  of  April,  another  party  of  the  Esquimaux  be- 
gan to  remove  their  eflfects,  and  Iligliuk  and  her  husband, 
and  a  few  others,  came  on  boara  to  make  a  farewell  visit,  and 
said  that  on  the  succeeding  day  they  all  should  remove  from 
Winter  Island.  A  few  presents  were  made  to  them  on  their 
departure. 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  May  it  became  a  matter  of 
general  observation,  and  of  course  of  general  regret,  how 
few  symptoms  of  thawing  had  yet  appeared;  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  recollect  that  Melville  Island  had,  on  the 
same  day,  two  years  before,  advanced  full  as  far  in  throw- 
ing off  its  winter's  covering ;  that  before  this  time,  at  the 
latter  station,  they  had  experienced  several  hoiu^  of  hard 
rain ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  the  ice  around  Melville  Is. 
land  had  assumed  a  green  appearance,  while  at  Winter  Is- 
land  it  remained  perfectly  white.  Anothet  comparison  was 
made  between  the  two  winter-quarters.  The  first  flower 
was  brought  on  board  as  a  matter  of  curiosity  on  the  9th  of 
June,  which  was  one  day  later  than  it  had  made  its  appear- 
ance at  Melville  Island.  Again,  in  the  middle  of  June,  a 
few  gallons  of  water  were  collected  from  some  little  pools 
while,  at  the  same  date,  at  Melville  Island,  the  ravines 
were  beginning  to  be  dangerous  to  pass,  and  were  actually 
impassable  during  the  *hird  week  in  June ;  yet  Winter  Is- 
knd  is  situated  in  lat  66$*,  or  8i*  south  of  Melville  Island, 
which  lies  in  lat.  741".  The  lowest  temperature  at  Melville 
Island  was  55*,  at  Winter  Island,  40*. 
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Having  nearly  completed  the  ninth  month  at  Winter  1^ 
land,  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  ships,  partly  by  the  exertions  of 
the  men  in  sawing  the  ice,  and  partly  by  the  wind  drifting 
from  the  land,  finally  effected  their  escape;  doubled  the 
south-east  point  of  this  part  of  America,  and  stood  to  the 
northward  up  Fox*s  Channel ;  keeping  the  coast  of  the  con* 
tinent,  as  directed  by  their  instructions,  close  on  board,  and 
sailing  in  a  channel  of  Water  from  three  or  four  hundred 
yards  to  two  miles  in  width.  The  shore,  in  most  places, 
was  liiied  with  old  ice,  while,  to  sea-ward,  large  flo^is  and 
masses  were  observed  in  violent  motion,  being  acted  upon 
by  the  wind,  currents  and  tides.  By  these  agents,  in  w 
confined  a  channel,  one  of  the  ships  was  swept  against  the 
other;  and  after  some  grinding  and  squeezing,  they  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hccla*s  boats,  which  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  Fury's  anchor.  On  the  turn  of  the 
tide,  however,  when  both  it  and  the  current  set  to  the  south- 
ward, the  whole  of  the  navigable  channel,  through  which 
the  ships  were  slowly  working  their  way,  was  almost  imme* 
diately  filled  by  a  vast  body  of  drift  ice.  ■  -f^-''  '''  r  « 

The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary quantity  of  ice,  pressed  the  ship  very  much,  and  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  addition 
to  the  hawsers  which  were  fast  to  the  land  ice*  This 
was  Scarcely  accomplished  when  a  very  heavy  and  extensive 
floe  took  the  ship  on  her  broadside,  and  being  backed  by 
another  large  body  of  ice,  gradually  lifted  her  stem  as  if  by 
the  action  of  a  wedge.  The  weight  every  moment  increas- 
ing, obliged  the  Heda  to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose  friction 
was  So  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bitt-heads,  and  ul- 
timately set  them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for  peo- 
ple to  attend  with  buckets  of  water.  The  pressure  was  at 
length  too  powerful  for  resistance,  and  the  stream  cable,  with 
two  six  inch  hatrsers  and  one  of  five  went  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. Three  others  soon  followed.  The  sea  was  too  full 
of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  to  drive,  and  the  only  way  by  which 
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she  ooiild  yield  to  the  enormous  weight  which  oppreraed  hci 
was  hy  leaning  over  the  land  ice)  while  her  stem  at  tbj^ 
Mune  time  was  entirely  lifted  more  than  five  feet  out  of  Ijhf 
water.  The  lower  deck  beams  now  complained  very  mupht 
and  the  whole  frame  of  the  ship  underwent  a  trial  which 
would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  less  strengthened  vessel.  At 
this  moment  the  rudder  was  unhung  with  a  sudden  jerki 
which  broke  up  the  rudder  case  and  strack  the  driver  boom 
mth  great  force.  The  pressure  which  had  been  so  dange- 
reus  at  length  proved  their  friend,  for  by  its  increasing^ 
weight  the  floe  on  which  they  were  borne  burst  upwards* 
uaable  to  resist  its  force.  The  ship  righted,  andt  a  small 
black  opening  in  the  water,  drove  several  miles  to  the  south- 
ward before  she  could  be  again  secured  to  get  the  rudder 
hung ;  circumstances  much  to  be  regretted  at  the  momep^ 
as  the  people  had  been  employed  with  but  little  intermission 
for  three  days  and  nights,  attending  to  the  safety  cf  the  ship 
in  this  dangerous  tideway.  ^,. 

The  Fury  had  almost  as  narrow  an  escape  as  the  HecUj 
a  little  before  noon  a  heavy  floe  some  miles  in  length,  beinfl 
probably  a  part  of  that  lately  detached  from  the  shore,  came 
driving  down  fast,  giving  serious  reason  to  apprehend  more 
fatal  catastrophe  than  any  yet  encountered.  In  a  few  mi- 
nutes it  came  in  contact,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an 
hour,  with  a  point  of  the  land-ice  left  the  preceding  night 
by  its  own  separation,  breaking  it  up  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  and  forcing  numberless  immense  masses,  many  tons 
in  weight,  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feer,  from  whence 
they  again  rolled  down  on  the  inner  or  land  side,  and  were 
quickly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply.  While  they  were 
obliged  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  this  giand  but  terrific  sight, 
being  within  five  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  point,  the  dan- 
ger was  two-fold ;  first,  lest  the  floe  should  now  swing  ioi 
secondly,  lest  its  pressure  should  detach  the  land  ice  to 
which  the  ship  was  secured,  and  thus  set  them  adrift  gnd 
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-    ftt  the  mercy  of  the  tides.    Happily  however  neither  of  these 
occured,  the  floe  remaining  stationary  ior  the  rest  of  the 
tide  and  setting  o£F  with  the  ebb  which  mude  soon  after. 
'    In  addition  to  the  danger  which  threatened  to  crush  and 
overwhelm  the  ships  among  these  tremendous  masses  of  ice, 
thus  thrown  into  violent  motion,  was  the  chance  of  being 
beset  in  the  midst  of  the  floes,  and  in  that  helpless  state 
Swept  away  with  the  flood-tide  and  current  to  the  southward, 
and  drifted  back  again  to  Southampton  Island,  as  had  hap- 
pencd  to  them  before,  and  thus  again  would  the  labour  of 
weeks  be  inevitably  lost.    By  the  12th  of  July,  however, 
after  long  and  unremitting  perseverance,  and  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  every  opening  and  breeze  of  wind  to  move  the 
ships  to  the  northward,  they  had  reached  the  latitude  of  67* 
18',  opposite  to  a  considerable  opening  in  the  land,  out  of 
which  a  strong  ounent  was  obser\'ed  to  set  into  the  sea. 

On  the  following  day  they  had  an  unobstructed  run  of  fifty 
miles,  an  event  of  no  very  trifling  importance,  as  Captain 
Parry  says,  in  this  tedious  and  most  uncertain  navigation 
About  this  place  their  Esquimaux  friends  had  prepared  them 
for  meeting  with  vast  numbers  of  the  walrus,  or  sea-horse ; 
and  accordingly  they  fell  in  with  such  a  multitude  of  these 
animals,  as,  in  Captain  Parry's  opinion,  were  probably  not 
to  be  seen  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    They  were  lying 
in  large  herds  on  the  loose  pieces  of  drift  ice,  huddled  upon 
one  another,  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  a  group.    They  were 
not  in  the  least  frightened  by  the  people  getting  upon  the 
same  piece  of  ice  with  themselves;  but  when  approached 
close,  they  began  to  show  an  evident  disposition  to  give 
battle.    From  the  prodigious  numbers  of  these  creatures, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  navigators  were  now  certain 
that  the  names  of  the  two  islands,  Amitioke  and  Ooglit,  as 
laid  down  in  the  chart  of  Iligliuk  and  the  other  Esquimaux, 
were  in  their  proper  positions. 
On  the  shore,  dwT  observed  several  tents,  and  soon  after 
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they  saw  some  canoes  comiug  towards  them.  Captains 
Parry  and  Lyon  left  the  ships  and  went  to  meet  the  Esqui« 
maux  in  their  boats.  At  first  they  manifested  some  timi- 
dity, but  this  was  soon  overcome.  It  appeared  however 
that  they  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  ships  being  iu. 
these  seas,  so  that  it  was  clear  none  of  the  people  from  Win- 
ter Island  had  yet  anived  here.  On  reaching  the  shore  se- 
veral more  of  the  natives  met  them  and  conducted  them  to 
their  tents,  when  they  soon  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
a  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  all  of  them  pro- 
vided with  some  article  for  barter. 

These  tents  formed  the  summer  habitations  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, and  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  being  formed  of  the 
skins  of  the  seal  and  the  walrus,  having  in  the  centre  a  pole 
by  which  they  are  supported.  Sometimes  they  join  two  tents 
together  to  form  an  habitation,  when  the  families  are  large. 
These  people  were  amused  by  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  which 
were  related  to  them  of  the  occurrences  which  took  place  at 
Winter  Island,  and  to  which  they  listened  with  the  most 
solicitous  attention. 

After  having  spent  a  considerable  time  with  them,  the  En- 
glish took  to  their  boats  in  order  to  return.  The  weather 
had  become  very  severe,  the  wind  increasing  to  a  gale. 
After  considerable  effort  to  reach  the  ship,  Captain  Lyon 
was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  shore,  having  un- 
fortunately broken  one  of  his  oars.  Captain  Parry  f-)und  it 
also  impossible,  after  great  exertions,  to  reach  his  ship  and 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  former  landing  place.  The  Es- 
quimaux gladly  received  them,  and  they  were  accommo- 
dated  in  different  parties  with  lodgings,  at  the  tents  of  these 
people.  Having  all  their  clothes  wet,  they  were  provided 
with  change  of  apparel  by  their  hosts,  and  in  thesC)  with  a 
seal-skin  for  a  blanket,  they  contrived  to  pass  a  tolerably 
comfortable  night,  and  returned  co  the  ships  the  following 
morning. 

Tlie  ships  now  proceeded  to  sail  to  the  spot  beyond 
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tbem,  where  they  expected  to  lind  that  vauda  dXkd  loog^ 
Mught  passage  that  was  to  oondoot  them  into  the  Polar  Sea. 
This  passage  they  speedily  recognized  in  its  proper  place ; 
and  congratulated  themselves  on  being  at  the  very  thre»> 
hold  of  the  door  that  was  to  open  a  way  to  the  final  success 
of  their  enterprize :  the  mortification  which  succeeded,  may 
be  imagined,  when  it  was  perceived  that  an  unbroken 
sheet  of  ice  extended  completely  across  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  land;  and  this 
too  at  so  advanced  a  period  as  the  middle  of  July.  The 
disappointment  became  the  more  serious  on  finding,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ice  which  formed  the  impediment,  that  it 
bore  evident  marks  of  being  a  floe  which  had  long  been  at- 
tached to  the  laud  on  every  side ;  and  it  was  besides  so  le- 
vel and  continuous  as  to  convince  them  that  it  had  suflfered 
no  disruption  in  the  course  of  that  season. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  their  unwearied  endeavours  to 
push  to  the  westward  through  this  frozen  passage;  the 
scarcely  perceptible  progress  made  by  the  partial  and  occa- 
sional fragments  of  ice  that  separated  from  the  main  body  i 
the  anxiety  with  which  every  such  breaking  off  was  watched ; 
and  the  final  repulse  of  the  ships  before  they  reached  the 
middle  of  the  strait,  where  it  was  hermetically  sealed  by  the 
ice  and  three  islands,  among  which  it  was  closely  jammed 
by  a  perpetual  current  from  the  westwai'd,  would  be  a  repe- 
tion  of  simultaneous  movements,  from  the  time  of  their  first 
arrival  before  it^  until  frozen  again  into  their  winter  quar- 
ters. They  struggled  to  make  way  for  sixty-days;  during 
which  the  whole  distance  they  advanced  to  the  westward  in 
the  strait  was  about  forty  mUes;  of  this  period,  however, 
swenty-five  days  were  spent  close  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  in 
^e  narrows,  watching  with  intense  anxiety  for  every  piece 
that  separated  from  the  main  floe)  and  took  its  departure  to 
the  eastward. 

From  the  moment  of  their  arrival  before  the  mouth  of  the 
strait,  their  exertions  were  incessant,  not  only  to  force  the 
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fthipi  to  the  westward,  but  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
giM^rraphical  position  and  features  of  this  northern  extremity 
of  Ameiica,  and  of  the  numerous  islands  and  rocky  inlets 
in  this  neighbourhood,  by  which  the  passage  seeraefl  to  be 
guarded.  Captain  Lyon  had  accompanied  an  Esquimaux 
to  a  salmon  fishery  up  a  large  inlet  a  little  to  the  southward 
of  the  strait,  but  from  the  thick  and  inclement  weather,  he 
was  unable  to  point  out  its  exact  direction,  and  returned 
without  reaching  its  extreme  westerly  termination.  It  was 
therefore  deemed  possible  that  it  might  be  a  second  strait, 
communicating  with  the  Folav  Sea.  To  ascertain  whether 
this  was  the  fact  or  not,  was  now  of  great  importance. 
Stopped,  as  they  had  now  been  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
north-west  passage  for  nearly  four  weeks,  without  advanc- 
ing twice  as  many  miles  to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such 
a  crisis  was  scarcely  the  les»  painful  because  it  was  inevita- 
ble. As  Captain  Parry  felt  it  his  duty  to  pass  no  opening 
that  held  out  the  least  chance  of  a  passage,  without  deter- 
mining that  point,  he  sent  out  repeated  parties  to  explore  it» 
but  without  success ;  till  at  length  he  himself  effected  it,  but 
not  without  difficulty,  having  traced  it  into  the  American 
continent  until  he  found  only  a  few  feet  depth  in  water,  and 
rounded  its  extreme  end.  This  opening  was  named  Hoop- 
er's Inlet. 

When  the  17th  of  September  had  arrived,  it  was  observed 
with  pain  that  the  ice  of  the  preceding  year's  formation  wa<» 
not  yet  detached  from  the  shores,  while  a  fresh  formation 
had  already  commenced.  Appearances  were  indeed  opposea 
aot  only  to  making  any  further  progress,  but  to  continuing 
s  moment  longer  in  the  strait,  which  Captain  Parry  named 
the  strait  of  Fury  and  Hecla,  lest  they  should  be  frozen  in, 
as  in  that  case  it  would  probably  be  eleven  months  befofre  the 
ships  would  be  extricated  from  the  ice. 

After  the  laborious  efforts  to  obtain  the  desired  passage, 
the  disappointment  which  they  now  met  with,  can  be 
probably  appreciated  only  by  those  who  possess   spirits 
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ardent  in  tlie  pursuit  of  an  object  on  which  their  dedrei  are 
iixed.  Captain  Parry  thought  proper  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  senior  officers  as  to  his  future  operations ;  and  with  thai 
view  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Lyon  and  Lieutenants 
Hoppncr  and  Nias,  who  coincided  in  opinion  with  him  that 
U  was  proper  not  to  risk  being  frozen  up  in  the  Strait  He 
then  caused  a  public  notification  to  be  made  on  board  each 
ship,  stating  his  purpose  to  examine  the  coast  of  Cockburn 
Island  to  the  northward  and  eastward  for  a  proper  place  to 
winter  in ;  and  if  not  successful  thcrCf  to  seek  a  place  at 
Igloolik,  hoping  that  by  an  early  release  of  the  ships  in  the 
ensuing  summer,  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  se- 
lecting the  most  eligible  place  for  their  future  attempts  at 
discovery. 

During  the  night  the  new  ice  so  accumulated  as  to  pre- 
sent  a  strong  resistance  to  the  movements  of  the  ships. 
Various  means  were  resorted  to,  but  oftentimes  without  ef- 
fect. The  only  successful  mode  appears  to  have  been  in 
what  is  called  in  the  sea-phrase  sallying,  that  is,  the  men 
in  a  body  run  from  side  to  side,  by  which  means  the  ship 
rolls  and  is  relieved  from  the  ice.  At  length,  after  much 
effort,  the  ships  got  clear  of  the  Strait.  From  an  attentive 
observation  of  the  tides,  it  appears  that  the  flood  comes 
from  the  westward,  and  in  addition  to  this,  that  there  is  a 
permanent  cunent  in  the  same  direction.  This  current  it 
was  supposed  arose  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  bea,  and  that  this  Strait  was  the  only 
outlet  for  it  to  the  southward.  ; 

A  few  days  more  decided  what  wa3  to  be  done ;  the  young 
ice  had  assumed  that  consistency  which  baffles  all  attempts 
to  operate  upon  it.  Too  thick  to  allow  a  ship  to  be  forced 
through  it;  too  tough  for  regular  sawing,  and  yet  dange- 
rous for  men  to  walk  upon.  To  get  a  boat  her  own  length 
through  it  would  occupy  a  dozen  men  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and,  after  all,  without  being  able  to  make  a  channel  ht  the 
ship.    Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  obvious  that  no 
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tiine  WW  to  be  lost  in  looking  out  for  the  best  >i  iiitei-qiiarlcrs 
that  the  neighbouring  islands  would  afl'urd ;  bul  it  wiui  not 
till  after  many  dark  and  stormy  days  wero  npont  at  8ca 
among  the  floating  ice,  and  the  loss  of  sevitrnl  anchors* 
that  they  succeeded  in  biiiiging  the  ships  into  their  destined 
births,  lit  the  island  of  Igloolik,  on  the  .'30th  of  October, 
after  employing  the  men  for  several  days  in  the  arduous 
task  of  cutting  a  canal  through  the  ice.  '  '  " 

The  tvholc  length  of  tho  canal  was  four  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  tho 
level  and  regular  parts  being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches, 
but  in  many  places,  where  a  separation  had  occurred, 
amounting  to  several  feet.  The  cheerful  alacrity  with 
which  tho  men  continued  this  laborious  work  during  thirteen 
days,  the  thermometer  being  frequently  at  zero,  and  once 
as  low  as  0*  in  that  interval,  cannot  but  be  admired.  It  was 
satisfactory,  moreover,  to  find  that  in  the  performance  of 
this,  not  a  single  addition  had  been  made  to  the  sick  list  of 
either  ship,  except  by  the  accident  of  one  man's  fulling  into 
the  canal,  and  who  returned  to  his  duty  a  day  or  two  after. 
wards. 

Captain  Parry's  reflections  on  this  occasion  arc  both  just 
and  natural ;  and  the  expedient  to  which  he  at  once  deter> 
mined  to  resort  speaks  much  as  to  his  enterprising  character. 
Flattering  as  their  prospect  appeared  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  past  summer,  their  efforts  had  certainly  not  been 
attended  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  success ;  and  little 
satisfaction  remained  to  them  at  the  close  of  the  season,  but 
the  consciousness  of  having  left  no  means  within  their  reach 
untried,  that  could  promote  the  desired  object.  It  re> 
quired  indeed  but  a  single  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive 
that  whatever  the  last  summer's  navigation  had  added  to  the 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ameiica, 
and  its  adjacent  islands,  they  had  effected  nothing  in  refer 
ence  to  the  discovery  of  a  North>West  passage.  The  disco- 
very of  the  Frozen  Strait,  had  made  known  a  channel  of 
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communication  between  the  iraten,  but  it*  frocen  itlalt 
formed  au  impenetrable  barrier  to  aii)  intercouna  bj  hiimait 
•fforta.  f 

They  were  loon  greeted  by  a  number  of  Esquimaux,  who 
•bouted  and  Jumped  with  all  their  might.  A  crowd  of  them 
met  the  party  who  landed  and  manifested  every  demonstra- 
tion of  joy.  When  told  that  the  Englinh  purposed  to  spend 
the  winter  among  them,  they  manifested  (he  greatest  satis- 
faetion.  They  made  daily  visits  to  the  ships,  bringing  their 
wives  and  children  in  grout  numbers  on  sledges.  They  ap- 
peared gladly  to  assist  in  any  duties  which  the  people  of  the 
■hips  were  employed  in;  as  pulling  the  ropes,  suwir,  e 
ice,  heaving  the  windlass,  and  other  labour;  al\vay8  ac<;om- 
panying  their  efforts  with  the  tone  of  voice  which  the  crew 
used  on  such  occasions,  in  the  imitation  of  wiilch  they  seemed 
10  particularly  pride  themselves. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  the  ships*  conipauiee 
had  spent  the  preceding  winter  at  Winter  Island  also  had 
now  arrived  at  Igloolik,  and  copying  the  manners  of  the  En. 
glish,  shook  thrir  friends  heartily  by  the  hand,  as  expreM- 
ing  their  pleasure  at  meeting  them  again.  One  of  them, 
who  had  ohtuined  the  name  of  John  Bull,  accosted  almost 
every  individual  of  the  ship's  company,  with  a  how  do  ye 
do ;  and  desirous  of  manifesting  his  knowledge  and  familia> 
rity  with  the  uses  of  the  machinery  to  his  companions,  he 
instructed  them  in  the  various  uses  to  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. 

Being  now  fairly  fixed  in  their  second  winter-quarters, 
they  set  about  making  such  arrongen:'>ntf?  as  experience  had 
taught  them  wo^ld  add  considerable  to  t^  r'r  eomfortP.  Tn« 
structed  by  the  Esquimaux,  Capt>.in  F'n/  .uused  a  wall  of 
snow  twelve  feet  high  to  be  thrown  up  round  the  Fury,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  her,  forming  a  large  square 
lake  that  of  a  farm.yard,  by  which  the  snow>drifi[.  was  kept 
out,  tnd  a  good  sheltered  walk  afforded  against  every  wind ; 
.'  nd  by  if  was  also  prevented»  in  aome  measure,  the  abstrac* 
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tioii  of  liont  froui  ilu>  "'hip,  wKi^h  if(ut  found  to  l>e  Tery  con> 
Kiderablt!  in  lii(;h  wiiuln.  'Ilie  distunei;  bctw<>(m  the  two 
Mhi))M  WU8  Khi  great  ''>  ullov;  ut  dif  c()iitinuatK-«  of  theatric*! 
oiitei'tainiiicntH,  which,  iu  focti  hud,  with  othi^r  oit-upiUioni, 
ill  a  ^rnat  degree  logt  their  iiiteroNl  wit'u  their  no\«]ty ;  the 
want  of  these,  however,  was  amply  i'«»ni|M>iiiiatod  by  the  al- 
inoMt  daily  viHits  of  the  Eiquimaux,  which  aO'ordod  both  tu 
officci'8  and  men  a  fund  of  conitant  variety  and  nevot  -failing 
amusement,  that  no  resources  of  their  own  eouUi  jNMifiibly 
have  furnished.  The  men,  however  were  too  well  aware 
of  the  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  the  schoolst 
not  to  be  desirous  of  their  re>establisliment ;  this  was  accor- 
dingly done,  and  they  continued  to  be  attended  regularly  for 
the  six  succeeding  months. 

The  Esquimaux  who  had  fixed  their  winter-qu^.rters  on 
the  island  of  Igloolik  were  more  numerous  than  ihose  or 
Winter  Island.  The  snow-houses  were  cunstrocted  >n  the 
same  principle ;  some,  however,  were  lined  with  skin  ^,  over 
which  was  a  covering  of  snow ;  and  some  had  passag«'H  tu 
them  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  from  four 
to  five  feet  high,  neatly  constructed  of  large  flat  slab«  of 
ice,  cemented  together  by  snow  and  water;  others  were 
entirely  built  of  this  material,  of  a  circular  or  octangular 
form. 

The  first  week  in  November  a  number  of  Esquimaux  ar 
rived  from  the  island  of  Ainitioke,  among  whom  were  some 
of  their  old  acquaintance.  Among  others  of  their  old  friendK 
was  a  youth  of  the  name  of  Tooloak,  who  was  on  the  eve  of 
marriage  with  a  very  pretty  young  girl,  of  about  the  age  of 
sixteen ;  the  youth  himself  being  a  year  or  two  older.  The 
ceremony  of  marriage  appeared  to  consist  in  the  intended 
husband's  taking  away  the  girl  by  force,  her  parents  however 
quietly  pennitting  it.  It  was  understood  that  the  parents* 
authority  Htid  will  in  this  respect  was  very  great.  The  new 
married  (H)uple  then  occupy  a  separate  dwelling  and  form  ft 
iM»w   Household  establishment.      Took)ak  with  his  bridef 
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aliterwanls  paid  a  visit  to  the  ships,  and  received  a  number 
of  presents. 

One  of  these  people,  who  liad  two  wivjs,  between  wnom 
•ome  dispute  or  altercation  took  place,  with  his  knife  cut  one 
rf  them  several  times  across  the  forehead,  and  the  other 
across  the  arm.  To  this  seveie  chastisement  they  both  ap- 
peared to  submit  without  a  murmur  at  his  conduct ;  and  the 
man  did  not  altogether  approve  of  the  sympathy  which  the 
English  manifested  on  the  occasion ;  but  seemed  to  act  as 
under  the  conviction  that  his  conduct  was  most  reasonable 
and  proper.  .  i.  -  """^ 

Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Lyon  purchased  each  of  them 
a  sledge  and  dogs,  which  they  often  made  use  of  during  the 
winter.  The  dogs  soon  became  familiarized  to  their  new 
masters,  and  remained  on  board  the  ships.  The  Esquimaux 
could  not  bear  the  idea  of  the  dogs  being  killed,  and  would 
not  part  with  them  until  assured  that  they  should  be  kept 
alive. 

On  the  8th  of  December  two  of  the  dogs  belonging  to  the 
ships  set  off  in  pursuit  of  a  wolf,  but  one  of  them  (a  terrier,) 
was  killed  and  eaten  by  the  wolf.  It  was  a  matter  of  doubt 
wliether  these  dogs  had  not  mistaken  the  wolf  for  the  Es- 
(]uhnaux  dogs. 

The  Christmas  of  this  year  was  kept  as  a  festival.  An 
additional  allowance  of  provisions  was  issued,  among  which 
was  a  piece  of  beef  which  had  been  killed  on  board  the  Nau* 
tilus  in  the  month  of  June  1821. 

In  the  months  of  December  and  January  the  Esquimaux 
had  sj^read  themselves  widely  around  the  space  occupied  by 
the  shii)s,  in  order  as  was  supposed  to  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  fishing.  Th(;y  departed  from  their  habitations  in 
so  quiet  and  peaceable  a  manner,  thai  their  removal  had 
sometimes  tiikon  place  for  several  days  previous  to  the  peo- 
ple on  boavd  trie  ships  having  any  intimation  of  their  having 
left  the  neighbourhood. 

At  this  time  great  munbtri  of  tlio  I  ".sf|iiiinauA  were  labour- 
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ing under  severe  sickness.  Several  deaths  took  place  in 
consequence  of  their  want  of  medical  ossistancci  although 
as  soon  as  the  knowledge  of  these  circumstances  came  to 
the  ears  of  Captain  Parry,  every  possible  assistance  was  af- 
forded them.  They  were  taken  on  board  the  ships,  and 
part  of  the  cabin  screened  off  for  their  accommodation. 
Warm  broth,  and  other  food  was  given  to  them,  and  every 
effort  used  for  their  recovery  and  comfort. 

One  family  was  taken  on  board  the  Hecla.  Captain  Lyon 
says,  the  mother,  named  Poo-too-alook,  was  about  35  years  of 
age,  the  child  about  three  years,  yet  not  weaned,  and  a  fe- 
male ;  there  was  also  another  daughter  Shega.,  about  twelve 
ijr  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  as  well  as  her  father  was  a  most 
attentive  nurse.  My  hopes  were  but  small  as  far  as  con- 
cerned the  mother,  but  the  child  was  so  patient  that  I  hoped 
from  its  docility  soon  to  accustom  it  to  soups  and  nourishing 
food,  as  its  only  complaint  was  actual  starvation.  I  screened 
off  a  portion  of  my  cabin,  and  arranged  some  bedding  for 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Esquimaux  do  their  own  • 
Warm  broth,  dry  bedding,  and  a  comfortable  cabin  did  won- 
ders before  evening,  and  our  medical  men  gave  me  gi'eat 
hopes.  As  an  introduction  to  a  system  of  cleanliness,  and 
preparatoi*y  to  washing  the  sick,  who  were  in  a  most  filthy 
state,  I  scrubbed  Shega  and  her  father  from  head  to  foot 
and  dressed  them  in  new  clothes.  During  the  night  I  pei'- 
suaded  both  mother  and  child,  who  were  very  restless  and 
constantly  moaning,  to  take  a  few  spoonfuls  of  soup.  On 
the  morning  of  the  24th  the  woman  appeared  considerably 
improved,  and  she  both  spoke  and  ate  a  Utile.  As  she  was 
covered  with  so  thick  a  coating  of  dirt  that  it  could  be  taken 
off  in  scales,  I  obtained  her  assent  to  wash  her  face  and 
hands  a  little  before  noon.  The  man  and  his  daughter  now 
came  to  my  table  to  look  at  some  things  I  had  laid  out  to 
amuse  them ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  Shega  lifted  the  cur- 
tfiin  to  look  at  her  mother,  when  she  again  let  it  fall  and 
irornMiti'"-  t;)ld  us  she  was  ilrarl. 
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The  husband  sighed  heavily,  the  daughter  burst  into 
tears,  and  the  poor  little  infant  made  the  moment  more  dis- 
tressing by  calling  in  a  plaintive  tone  on  its  mother,  by  vrhose 
side  it  was  lying.  I  determined  on  burying  the  woman  on 
shore,  and  the  husband  was  much  pleased  at  my  promising 
that  the  body  should  be  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  men  instead 
of  dogs.  Takkeelikkeeta,  her  husband,  had  told  me  that 
when  he  left  the  huts  with  his  wife,  a  dog  was  devouring 
the  body  of  another  Esquimaux,  as  he  passed  it. 

Takkeelikkeeta  now  prepared  to  dress  the  dead  body,  and 
in  the  first  place  stopped  his  nose  with  deer's  hair  and  put 
on  his  gloves,  seeming  unwilling  that  his  naked  hand  should 
eome  in  contact  with  the  corpse.  I  observed  in  this  occupa- 
tion his  care  that  every  article  of  dress  should  be  as  care- 
fully placed  as  when  his  wife  was  living,  and  having  drawn 
the  boots  on  the  wrong  legs,  he  pulled  them  off  again  and 
put  them  properly;  this  ceremony  finished,  the  deceased 
was  sewed  up  in  a  hammock,  and  at  the  husband's  uigent 
request  her  face  was  left  uncovered.  An  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  time  agreed  with  me  in  fancying  that  the  man, 
from  his  words  and  actions,  intimated  a  wish  that  the  living 
child  might  be  enclosed  with  its  mother.  We  may  have  been 
mistaken,  but  there  is  an  equal  probability  that  we  were 
right  in  our  conjecture ;  for  according  to  Crantz  and  Egede 
the  Greenlanders  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  mother, 
less  infants  from  a  persuasion  that  they  must  otherwise  starve 
to  death,  and  also  from  being  unable  to  bear  the  cries  of  the 
lit  le  ones  while  lingering  for  several  days  without  suste* 
nance ;  for  no  woman  will  give  them  any  share  of  their  milk, 
which  they  consider  as  the  exclusive  property  of  their  own 
offspring.  My  dogs  being  carefully  tied  up  at  the  man's 
request,  a  party  of  our  people  accompanied  by  me  drew  the 
body  to  the  shore,  where  we  made  a  grave  about  a  foot  deep, 
being  unable  to  get  lower  on  account  of  the  frozen  earth, 
llie  body  was  placed  on  its  back  at  the  husband's  request, 
and  he  then  stepped  into  the  grave  and  cut  all  the  stitches 
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of  the  hammock,  although  without  throwing  it  open,  seem- 
ing  to  imply  that  the  dead  should  be  left  unconfined.  I  laid 
a  woman's  knife  hy  the  side  of  the  bodv  and  we  filled  up  the 
grave,  over  which  we  also  .piled  a  quantity  of  heavy  stones 
which  no  animal  could  remove.  When  all  was  done  and  we 
returned  to  the  ship,  the  man  lingered  a  few  minutes  he* 
hind  us  and  repeated  two  or  three  sentences,  as  if  address- 
ing himself  to  his  departed  wife:  he  then  silently  followed. 
We  found  Shega  quite  composed  and  attending  her  little  sis- 
ter, between  whose  eye-brows  she  had  made  a  spot  with 
soot,  which  I  learned  was  because  being  unweaned  it  must 
certainly  die.  During  the  night  my  little  charge  called  on 
its  mother  without  intermission,  yet  the  father  slept  as 
soundly  until  morning  as  if  nothing  had  happened* 

All  who  saw  my  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  gave 
me  g^eat  hopes;  she  could  swallow  easily  and  was  even 
strong  enough  to  turn  or  sit  upright  without  assistance,  and 
in  the  forenoon  slept  very  soundly.  At  noon  the  sister  of 
the  deceased,  Ootouguak,  with  her  husband  and  son,  came 
to  visit  me.  She  had  first  gone  to  the  Fury  and  was  laugh- 
ing on  deck,  and  at  her  own  request  was  taken  below,  not 
caring  to  hurry  herself  to  come  to  the  house  of  mourning. 
Even  when  she  came  to  the  Hecla,  she  was  in  high  spirits, 
laughing  and  capering  on  deck  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
but  on  being  shewn  to  my  cabin,  where  Shega  having  heard 
of  her  anival  was  sitting  crying  in  readiness,  she  began  with 
her  niece  to  howl  most  wofully.  I  however  put  a  stop  to 
this  ceremony,  for  such  it  certainly  was,  under  the  plea  of 
its  disturbing  th«  child.  The  arrival  of  a  pot  of  smoking 
walrus-flesh  soon  brought  smiles  on  all  faces  but  that  of 
Takkeelikkeeta,  who  refused  food  and  sat  sighing  deeply  < 
the  others  ate,  chatted,  and  laughed,  as  if  nothing  but  eat. 
ing  was  wortli  thinking  of.  Dinner  being  over,  I  received 
thanks  for  burying  the  woman  in  such  a  way  that  neither 
wolves,  dogs,  nor  foxes  could  dig  her  up  and  eat  her,  foi 
all  were  ful?  of  ihe  story  of  Keimooseuk,  and  even  bej^d 
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iome  of  our  officers  to  go  to  Igloolik  and  shoot  the  offemiing 
dogs.  A  young  woman  named  Ablik,  sister  to  Ooyarra. 
was  induced  after  much  entreaty  and  a  very  large  present 
of  beads,  to  offer  her  breast  to  the  sick  child,  but  the  poor 
little  creature  pushed  it  angrily  away  Another  woman 
was  asked  to  do  the  same,  but  although  her  child  was  half 
w^eaned  she  flatly  refused. 

The  aunt  of  my  little  one  seeming  anxious  to  remain, 
and  Shega  being  now  alone,  I  invited  her  to  stop  the  night. 
In  the  evening  the  child  took  meat  and  jelly  and  sat  up  to 
help  itself,  but  it  soon  after  resumed  its  melancholy  cry  for 
its  mother.  At  night  my  party  had  retired  to  sleep,  yet  I 
heard  loud  sighing  occasionally,  and  on  lifting  the  curtain 
I  saw  Takkeelikkeeta  standing  and  looking  mournfully  at 
his  child.  I  endeavoured  to  compose  him  and  he  promised 
to  go  to  bed,  but  hearing  him  sighing  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
went  and  found  the  pooi  infant  was  dead,  and  that  its  fa- 
ther had  been  some  lime  aware  of  it.  He  now  told  me  it 
had  seen  its  mother  the  last  time  it  called  on  her,  and  that 
the  had  beckoned  it  to  Khil-la,  (Heaven)  on  which  it  in- 
stantly died.  He  said  it  was  "good"  that  the  child  was 
gone,  that  no  children  out-lived  their  mothers,  and  that  the 
black  spot  which  Shega  had  frequently  renewed  was  quite 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  death  of  the  infant.  

My  party  made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  26th,  and  I  ob- 
served they  did  not  scruple  to  lay  the  vessel  containing  the 
meat  on  the  dead  child,  which  I  had  w^rapped  in  a  blanket : 
and  this  unnatural  table  excited  neither  disgust  nor  any  other 
feeling  amongst  them  more  than  a  block  of  wood  could  have 
done.  We  now  tied  up  all  the  dogs  as  Takkeelikkeeta  de- 
sired, and  took  the  child  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  eastern 
of  the  ships  to  bury  it  in  the  snow ;  for  the  father  assured 
me  that  her  mother  would  cry  in  her  grave  if  any  weight  of 
stones  or  earth  pressed  on  her  infant..  She  herself,  he 
feare:j,  had  already  felt  pain  from  the  monument  of  stones 
which  we  had  laid  upon  her.    The  snow  in  which  we  dug 
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the  child*s  grave  was  not  above  a  foot  deep,  yet  we  were  not 
allowed  to  cut  into  the  ice  or  even  use  any  slabs  of  it  in  con 
structing  the  little  tomb.  The  body,  wrapped  in  a  blanket, 
and  having  the  face  uncovered,  being  placed,  the  father  put 
the  slings  by  which  its  deceased  mother  had  carried  it,  on 
the  right  side,  and  in  compliance  with  the  Esquimaux  cus> 
tom  of  bui-ying  toys  and  presents  with  their  dead,  I  threw  in 
some  beads.  A  few  loose  slabs  of  snow  were  now  placed 
80  as  to  cover  wr^^out  touching  the  body,  and  with  this  very 
slight  sepulchre  the  father  was  contented,  although  a  fox 
could  have  dug  through  it  in  half  a  minute.  We  however 
added  more  snow,  and  cemented  all  by  pouring  about  twenty 
buckets  of  water,  which  were  brought  from  the  ship,  on 
every  part  of  the  mound,  I  remarked  that  before  our  task 
was  rompleted  the  man  turned  and  walked  quietly  to  the 
ships. 

During  the  two  last  days,  I  obtained  some  information 
with  respect  to  mourning  ceremonies,  or  at  all  events  such 
as  related  to  the  loss  of  a  mother  of  a  family ;  three  days 
were  to  be  passed  by  the  survivors  without  their  walking 
out  on  the  ice,  performing  any  kind  of  work,  or  even  having 
any  thing  made  for  them.  Washing  is  out  of  the  question 
with  Esquimaux  at  most  times,  but  now  it  was  not  allowed 
to  perform  the  necessary  ablutions  of  their  hands  and  faces, 
however  greasy  or  dirty  they  might  be  made  by  their 
food,  the  girl's  hair  was  not  to  be  put  in  pigtails,  and 
every  thing  was  neglected ;  Takkeelikkeeta  was  not  to  go 
sealing  until  the  summer.  With  the  exception  of  an  oo 
casional  sigh  from  the  man,  there  were  no  signs  of 
grief;  our  mourners  ate,  drank,  and  were  merry,  and  no 
one  would  have  supposed  they  ever  had  wife,  mother,  or 
sister.  When  the  three  days,  and  it  is  singular  that 
such  should  be  the  time,  were  expired,  the  man  was  to 
visit  the  grave ;  and  having  talked  with  his  wife,  all  duties 
were  to  be  considered  as  over.  The  28th  was  our  third  day* 
but  a  heavy  northerly  gale  and  the  thick  drift  prevented  out 
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visiting  the  grave.  The  29th,  although  not  fine,  wus  more 
moderate,  and  I  accompanied  him  at  an  earlv  hour.  Arriving 
at  the  grave,  he  anxiously  walked  up  to  it  and  carefully 
sought  for  foot- tracks  on  the  snow,  but  finding  none,  re* 
peated  to  himself,  '*  No  wolves,  no  dogs,  no  foxes,  thank 
ye,  thank  ye."  He  now  began  a  conversation  which  he  di- 
rected entirely  to  the  grave,  as  if  addressing  his  wife.  He 
called  her  twice  by  name,  and  twice  told  her  how  the  wind 
was  blowing,  looking  at  the  same  time  in  the  direction  from 
whence  the  drift  was  coming.  He  next  broke  forth  into  a 
low  monotonous  chant,  and  keeping  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
f^rave,  walked  slowly  round  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun 
four  or  five  times,  and  at  each  circuit  he  stopped  a  few  mo- 
ments at  the  head.  His  song  was,  however,  unintermpted. 
At  the  expiration  of  about  eight  minutes,  he  stopped,  and 
turning  suddenly  round  to  me,  exclaimed  Tugwa,  (that^s 
enough)  and  began  walking  back  to  the  ship.  In  the  song  he 
chanted  I  could  frequently  distinguish  the  word  Koyenna^ 
(thank  you)  and  it  was  occasionally  coupled  vnth  the  Kab- 
loonas.  Two  other  expressions,  both  the  names  of  the  spirits 
or  familiars  of  the  Annatko,  Toolemak,  were  used  a  few 
times ;  but  the  whole  of  the  other  words  were  perfectly  unin- 
telligible to  me. 

I  now  sent  Shcga  and  her  father  home,  well  clothed  and 
in  good  case.  The  week  they  had  passed  on  board  was 
sufficient  time  to  have  gained  them  the  esteem  of  every  one, 
for  they  were  the  most  quiet  inoffensive  beings  I  ever  met 
with,  and  to  their  credit  they  never  once  begged.  Tlie  man 
■was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  fondness  for  treacle, 
9Ugar,  salt,  acids,  and  spruce  beer,  which  the  others  of  the 
tribe  could  not  even  smell  without  disgust ;  and  he  walked 
about  to  the  different  messes  in  hopes  of  being  treated  with 
these  delicacies.  Shega  was  a  timid  well-behaved  girl,  and 
generally  remained  eating  in  my  cabin,  for  I  am  confident 
of  speaking  far  within  bounds  when  I  say  she  got  through 
(right  pounds  of  solids  per  diem.    As  \c  as  gratitude  could 
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be  shown  by  Esquimaux,  which  is  saying  <  koyenna*  on 
receiving  a  present,  my  Inends  were  sensible  of  the  attentions 
I  had  shown  them.  -  ?    ^'*^     ' 

The  English  were  iuformctl  that  the  coipse  of  Piccooyak, 
who  had  died  in  the  hospital,  had  boon  taken  up  by  the  dogs. 
The  snow-covering  being  the  second  time  put  over  the  body, 
a  second  disinterment  was  as  easily  effected  a  day  or  two  after, 
and  another  meal  made  by  the  hungiy  dogs.  In  relating  this 
story,  at  which  every  feeling  of  common  humanity  revolts, 
the  Esquimaux  pretended  to  be  very  much  enraged  with  the 
dogs,  and  let  some  of  the  gentlemen  know  that  they  wished 
the  Kabloonas  would  shoot  them.  As  it  was  not  the 
owners  of  the  dogs  who  exprosed  this  wish,  and  as  a 
knife  was  quite  as  effectual  in  killing  a  dog  as  a  gun  would 
be,  if  applied  with  equal  good  will,  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  inflict  such  a  punishment,  which,  if  due  at  all, 
would  more  properly  have  fallen  on  those  who  made  the 
complaint.  It  is  most  certain  indeed,  that  none  but  the  im- 
mediate relatives  of  the  deceased  cared  a  jot  about  the  mat- 
ter; nor  did  the  other  individuals  among  them  hesitate  to 
laugh  as  they  heard  or  told  the  story.  On  some  of  our  peo- 
ple going  out  to  the  village,  they  found  this  Piccooyak's  child 
had  died,  owing  probably  to  the  misery  and  consequent  in  - 
attention  of  its  mother  Kaga,  who  now  lived  as  before  with 
the  infirm  and  aged  parents  of  her  late  husband. 

From  the  morning  of  the  24th  till  midnight  on  the  26th 
the  mercury  in  the  barometer  was  never  below  30.32  inches, 
and  at  noon  on  the  latter  day  had  reached  30.52  inches, 
which  was  the  highest  they  had  observed  it  in  the  course 
of  this  voyage.  This  unusual  indication  of  the  barometer 
was  followed  by  hard  gales  on  the  27th  and  28th,  first  from 
the  S.  W.  and  afterwards  from  the  N.  W.  the  mercury  fal- 
ling from  3051  inches  at  eight  P.  M.  on  the  26th,  to 
30.25  about  five  A.  M.  on  the  27th,  or  about  0.26  of  an 
inch  in  nine  hours,  before  the  breeze  came  on.  At  midnight 
on  the  17  th  it  reached  2i>.30,  and  on  the  following  night  29.05 
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wnich  was  its  minimuin  indication  during  the  gale.  These 
iiigh  winds  were  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  thermometer 
very  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  temperature 
continuing  above  zero  for  several  hours,  and  very  near  this 
point  of  the  scale  for  the  whole  two  days.  \^ 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  proved  indeed  as  re- 
markable  for  being  a  high  one,  as  that  of  the  preceding 
month  had  been  in  a  contrary  way,  being  only  17*. 07,  or 
more  than  ten  degrees  warmer  than  December.  The  first 
fortnight  in  February  bid  fuir  to  present  a  similar  anomaly  ; 
the  mild  weather  now  experienced  giving  great  hopes  of  a 
winter  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  with  which  it  had  set  in. 

About  this  time  they  were  much  shocked  to  bear,  by  an  ar- 
rival from  the  distant  huts,  of  the  death  cf  a  young  man 
named  Noogloo,  the  flower  of  the  whole  tnbe.  His  com- 
plaint, so  far  as  they  could  learn,  had  been  of  some  continu- 
ance; Toolemak,  a  native  who  considered  him  as  his 
adopted  son,  had  Ijeen  out  to  visit  him  two  or  three  times, 
and  was  much  afflicted  by  his  loss.  There  was  something 
peculiarly  shocking  in  the  havoc  which  death  appeared  now 
to  be  making  among  the  younger  and  more  vigorous  indi- 
viduals of  this  tribe. 

On  passing  some  of  the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  Captain 
Parry  entered  the  one  belonging  to  the  parents  of  Kaga, 
the  widow  of  the  Esquimaux  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
English.  They  were  apparently  in  a  most  wretched  state, 
with  scarcely  any  clothes,  and  Kaga  lay  moaning,  covered 
with  some  dirty  skins.  On  inquiring  how  she  was,  she  said 
she  was  not  ill,  but  wretched,  some  of  the  natives  having 
robbed  her  of  almost  every  thing  she  had,  and  which  it  was* 
understood  was  too  commonly  the  practice  towards  the  wi- 
dow on  the  death  of  the  husband.  All  the  presents  which 
had  been  made  to  her  and  her  husband  from  the  ships  were 
gone,  there  appeared  nothing  to  cat,  and  the  snow  melting, 
there  was  a  continual  drip 
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Captain  Lyon  having  been  made  acquainted  with  the  si* 
tuation  of  Kaga,  sent  to  fetch  her  and  lodged  her  in  his  ca- 
bin, and  every  endeavour  was  used  lor  her  recovery.  Per- 
ceiving the  wretched  state  in  which  widows  are  left,  it  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  to  endeavour  to  promote  a  matrimonial 
union  between  Kaga  and  Takkeelikkeeta ;  the  latter  how* 
ever  appeared  so  greatly  to  lament  the  loss  of  his  late  wife 
that  no  such  intimation  could  be  made  unto  him  |  and  fur- 
ther estperience  showed  Kaga  to  be  void  of  those  feelings 
which  could  induce  a  disposition  to  render  her  any  service.  ,• 

In  the  mean  time  the  place  for  the  reception  of  the  sick, 
into  which  the  Esquimaux  also  were  admitted,  began  so  to 
swarm  with  lice  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  the  sick  be- 
longing to  the  ships*  companies  should  be  removed,  or  the  Es- 
quimaux no  longer  admitted  into  it.  Captain  Parry  therefore 
resolved  to  build  a  place  expressly  for  the  reception  of  the 
Esquimaux.  Having  suggested  this  to  the  officers,  ar- 
rangements were  made  without  delay  to  erect  a  separate 
dwelling  for  the  natives,  and  an  house  was  quickly  erected 
for  their  accommodation.  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Skeoch 
an-anged  every  thing  necessary  to  be  attended  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  infirmary,  and  Mr.  Hooper  provided  a  stock 
of  sea-horse  meat  for  their  support. 

It  appeared  by  a  girdle  worn  by  the  mother  of  the  young 
man  Toolooak,  that  they  killed  a  great  number  of  deer 
This  girdle  was  adorned  with  twenty-nine  ears  of  that  ani- 
mal, all  which  hod  been  killed  by  him  in  the  course  of  last 
summer. 

Although  these  people  had  not  been  discovered  in  many 
acts  of  thieving,  yet  it  occasionally  occurred,  and  it  was 
manifest  that  their  desire  of  possesing  many  of  the  articles 
which  the  ships*  stores  presented  to  their  view,  oftentimes 
became  irresistible.  An  old  woman  whom  they  had  known 
at  Winter  Island,  having  been  suspected  by  Mr.  Skeoch  of 
stealing  a  silver  thimble  out  of  his  cabin,  a  few  days  previ- 
ous, now  brought  the  thimble  back*  telling  him  that  finding  it 
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loo  small  for  her  finger,  she  had  honestly  hrongut  it  Uack 
011(1  requested  some  present  in  return. 
•  Party  feeling  and  {ictly  nnimosilies  appeared  to  influence 
the  Esquimaux  as  powerfully  as  these  scnsiitions  arc  mani' 
fcsted  amonp:  Euro|)eans.  'J'he  diiTerent  families  were  as 
cuvious  and  ill  disposed  towards  each  other  a»  though  they 
were  hostile  nations,  and  envy  of  each  others  prosperity  was 
not  disguised  amon^  them.  Mr.  Hooper  having  been  to  thc> 
huts  to  purchase  foml  for  the  sick  Esquimaux  in  the  hospital 
was  asked  by  one  of  the  patients  of  whom  ho  had  obtaine<l 
it,  and  having  named  the  pcrs«)n,  the  sick  man  declared  he 
wotdd  on  that  account  partake  of  none  of  it.  No  reply  was 
made  to  this  declaration,  and  after  a  fc«v  days  the  angry 
patient  received  the  food  oflcrcd  to  him  witkunit  making  fur- 
ther inquiry. 

They  had  among  them  a  number  of  pcctiliar  custumi. 
A  sick  person  was  cautious  not  to  see  another  sick  person 
unless  it  were  a  Kabloona  or  European.  Any  fcsscl  or  cup, 
out  of  which  a  sick  person  drank,  must  be  used  by  no  other 
person,  so  that  in  taking  cor  of  the  sick  Esquimaux  by 
the  English,  each  individual  hud  separate  utensils.  So 
particular  was  one  of  them,  that  he  would  not  take  the  water 
which  came  from  the  great  boiler,  but  a  lamp  was  obliged 
to  be  kept  burning  for  his  use.  The  |jowers  of  prejudice  and 
the  force  of  imagination  cannot  but  be  noticed  in  these  cir- 
cumstances, that  a  people  so  filthy  in  their  habits  should  have 
such  strong  objections  to  matters  of  no  manner  of  importiuice, 
as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  strong  and  powerful  claims  of  their 
troracious  appetites,  which  on  all  other  occasions  appeared 
to  have  the  supreme  ascendancy. 

Under  such  repeated  calls  for  the  exercise  of  their  humane 
endeavours  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these  people,  it  may 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  medical  gentlemen  and  officers 
had  their  time  greatly  occupied  in  theii*  attendance  on  them. 
Indeed  their  patient  and  persevering  attention  and  endea- 
vours to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  these  people  deserves  the 
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highest  cuinmendation.  The  seemingly  want  of  gratitude 
and  thankfulness,  the  dirty  ond  filthy  state  of  their  persous* 
added  to  other  circumstances  of  a  repulsive  character,  re- 
quired an  effort  of  some  force  on  the  part  of  those  attending 
them,  to  enable  them  to  persevere  until  their  patients  were 
in  a  convalescent  state. 

.  About  the  middle  of  February  meat  began  to  be  very 
abundant  in  the  village.  Several  sea-horses  were  killed,  as 
tvell  as  a  number  of  bears.  A  youth  who  had  accidently  met 
with  a  severe  wound  in  his  leg,  and  was  taken  into  the  hos- 
pital to  be  cured,  manifested  the  strength  of  his  appetite  by 
eating  four,  five,  and  even  six  pounds  of  solid  meat  as  his 
daily  allowance.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  people 
taking  such  quantities  of  food,  however  abundantly  supplied 
on  some  occasions,  would  often  be  in  a  state  of  want,  in  a 
country  where  their  resources  were  drawn  ^frorn  the  sea,  or 
from  catching  the  wild  animals  which  occasionally  visited 
them.  i    ..  ./  r     ■ 

By  way  of  proving  what  quantity  of  food  these  people 
would  take,  on  one  occasion  a  lad  was  treated  with  as  full 
a  supply  as  he  was  disposed  to  eai  during  the  day,  the  quan- 
tity being  measured  out  to  him.    The  following  are  the  par- 
ticulars, lbs.  ox. 
Sea-horse  flesh  frozen        .44 
Ditto  boiled      ...      4    4  , .« 
.              Bread  and  bread-dust        .      1  12 
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The  proportion  of  liquids  was 
Rich  gi'avy-soup        .       H  pint 
'  Baw  spirits        .        .      3  wine  glasses 
Water        .        .        .17  pints 
Strong  gtog       .        .      1  tumbler 
In  the  secluded  situation  of  the  Esquimaux*  in  a  climate 
where  the  earth  admits  of  no  cultivation,  or  at  least  scarcely 
any,  uneducated  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  know- 
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ledge,  all  the  happiness  of  these  people  appeara  to  centre  in 
the  indulgence  of  tboir  gluttonous  appetites ;  and  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the/  gratify  tliis  disposition  although  the  pros- 
pect in  future  days  may  be  the  want  of  any  food  whatever. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  stay  which  the  ships  made  amou)^ 
the  Esquimanx,  some  idea  was  endeavoured  to  bo  con- 
veyed to  them  of  the  population.,  climate,  productions,  and 
civil  government  of  the  nations  of  Europe  and  ot  Great 
Britain  in  paiticular.  But  it  was  with  great  difficulty  thcii 
minds  were  brought  to  conceive  the  various  ranks  and  sta- 
tions which  different  persons  filled  in  civilized  society :  all 
importance  in  their  idea  was  to  be  measured  by  the  riches 
which  each  possessed.  The  ships  they  supposed  to  be  the 
respective  property  of  Captain  Parry  and  Captain  Lyon, 
and  were  consequently  distinguished  by  the  appellation  ol 
Lyon-oomiak  and  Parry-oomiak.  Upon  the  s  inic  principle 
they  supposed  the  boats  to  belong  to  other  individuals  of  the 
ships;  and  were  full  of  astonishment  when  informed  that 
the  ships  and  boats,  and  all  they  contained,  belonged  to  one 
person,  who  had  also  a  great  number  of  other  oomioks,  both 
larger  and  more  valuable  than  these ;  that  it  was  by  his  order 
they  now  paid  this  visit  to  them. 

One  of  these  Esquimaux,  named  Ewerat,  who  possessed 
a  much  superior  understanding  to  most  of  his  countrymen, 
was  shown  a  chart,  and  the  distance  and  situation  of  Great 
Britain,  and  many  other  countries,  pointed  out  to  him,  as 
well  as  the  space  occupied  by  his  own  countrymen.  He 
was  soon  led  to  estimate  their  comparative  size  and  distance, 
and  his  astonishment  was  expressed  by  an  emphatical  hei-ya, 
which  is  their  word  of  astonishment  and  admiration.  After 
having  pointed  out  these  circumstances,  he  and  his  wife  were 
asked  if  they  would  be  willing  to  leave  their  country  and 
friends  and  go  with  the  English  to  their  country.  To  this 
they  most  readily  assented,  and  expressed  the  highest  gra- 
tification at  the  prospect  of  seeing  those  wonderful  things 
and  placet  which  had  been  presented  to  their  attentloA 
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As  those  who  had  been  sick  recovered  any  metaure  of 
health,  they  manifested  the  gpreatest  impatience  to  be  again 
ranging  abroad  in  the  open  air ;  so  that  by  too  great  ex* 
ertions  they  sometimes  brought  on  a  relapse,  and  it  was  only 
by  agreeing  to  their  wishes  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
strictions, diat  they  were  in  most  instances  manageable  in 
these  circumstances. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  two  families  of  the  Elsqui* 
inaux  left  Igloolik  and  moved  to  the  southward,  where  they 
said  the  walrusses  were  more  abundant,  and  before  the  end 
of  th(i  month  many  more  families  took  their  final  departure. 
These  removals  could  not  arise  from  a  want  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  procuring  food,  but  is  the  consequence  of  habit,  and 
the  disposition  of  all  uncivilized  people  to  roam  about  and 
change  their  habitations. 

The  state  of  the  weather  was  now  such  that  the  ships*  crews 
engaged  in  a  variety  of  games  on  shore.  Cricket,  quoits. 
And  other  sports  occupied  some  hours  every  day,  and  both 
officers  and  men  found  the  cheering  effects  of  being  more 
abroad. 

On  the  2l6t  die  wife  of  another  of  the  Esquimaux  died. 
She  had  been  brought  to  the  hospital  a  few  days  preceding 
in  a  very  weak  State,  and  died  without  a  struggle.  As  she 
was  on  the  poiiit  of  expiring,  she  took  the  hand  of  Mr.  Skeoch 
and  pressed  it  to  her  lips  as  expressive  oi  the  gratitude  she 
felt  for  the  attention  he  had  paid  to  her  during  her  sickness. 
Her  husband  also  manifested  much  thankfulness  for  his  at« 
teution  to  her.  A  very  short  time  before  she  died,  the 
husband  fetched  two  of  his  sons  who  were  then  on  board  the 
ships,  to  see  their  mother,  and  on  her  expiring  they  all 
burst  out  into  crying  and  lamentations  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  left  the  spot  apparently  as  cheerful  as  ever.  Her 
husband  now  dressed  her  in  her  clothes,  and  she  was  sewed 
up  in  a  hammock,  leaving  her  fa.7C  uncovered.  On  the  day 
following  she  was  buried,  the  body  being  placed  on  a  sledge 
and  drawn  by  two  men  to  t»ie  place  o'  interment     When  it 
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was  put  into  the  grave,  some  staves  were  placed  acrofts  to 
prevent  any  weight  resting  upon  it,  and  he  then  threw  on 
large  slabs  of  snow.  Having  thus  finished  his  duty,  he  per- 
mitted the  English  to  throw  on  it  a  quantity  of  stones  and 
earth. 

The  difference  in  the  weather  between  day  and  night  be- 
gan to  evidence  itself  in  a  small  degree  as  early  as  the  mid- 
dle of  March,  but  the  return  of  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the 
change  from  almost  constant  darkness  to  almost  constant 
day  was  that  which  the  English  beheld  as  the  most  cheer- 
ing circumstance.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  re-ap- 
pearauce  of  the  sun,  there  was  twilight  during  the  whole  of 
the  night. 

In  the  first  week  in  April,  Captain  Lyon  paid  a  visit  to  a 
Tillage  of  the  Esquimaux  situated  at  a  considerable  distance 
some  mile.s  to  the  westward  of  Tern  Island.  It  consisted 
of  a  few  huts  comprehending  about  thirty  persons.  The 
captain  travelled  on  his  sledge,  dravirn  by  dogs.  These  peo- 
ple had  been  very  successful  in  catching  young  walrusses 
and  seals,  and  two  young  men  among  them  were  in  a  state 
of  debility,  which,  from  the  inquiries  he  made.  Captain  Lyon 
imputed  to  excessive  eating. 

Other  parties  of  the  Esquimaux  were  settled  in  opposite 
directions.  Their  huts  were  built  upon  the  ice  near  the  land 
and  the  open  water  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  catch- 
ing walrusses.  In  his  return  on  his  sledge  to  the  ships, 
Captain  Lyon  was  obliged  to  trust  himself  entirely  to  the 
dogs,  a  heavy  snow  having  fallen,  and  it  drifting  with  the 
wind,  they  were  not  able  to  distinguish  any  objects  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  month  of  April  being  the  season  when  the  seals  ge- 
nerally produce  their  young,  the  natives  were  continually 
upon  the  watch  to  kill  them.  They  caught  the  young  ones 
in  abundance,  after  first  kilhng  the  mother,  by  hooking 
them  up  will!  a  staff.  They  usually  produce  two  young, 
forming  a  kind  of  cavern  under  the  ice.    The  skins  were 
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brought  to  tb.c  ships  for  the  purpose  of  baiter,  and  those  of 
the  young  seal  possessed  the  feel  and  texture  of  raw  silk. 

On  the  15th  of  this  month  died  Mr.  Alexander  Elder, 
Greenland  mate  of  the  Hecla,  of  the  dropsy.  He  had  been 
twice  before  on  the  expeditions  for  the  discovery  of  a  North- 
west passage,  and  had  been  promoted  to  his  present  situa- 
tion in  consequence  of  his  faithful  and  attentive  services  on 
former  occasions.  His  death  was  much  regretted  both  by 
officers  and  seamen.  He  was  buried  near  the  observatoiy 
with  all  proper  decomm,  and  a  heap  of  stones,  with  a  head- 
stone, was  placed  over  his  body. 

About  this  time  large  flocks  of  ducks  visited  this  island, 
but  the  open  water  where  they  were  to  be  met  with  was  too 
far  distant  to  enable  the  people  to  shoot  any  of  them. 

It  had  long  been  in  the  contemplation  of  Captain  Parry 
what  would  be  the  proper  mode  of  proceeding  as  soon  as 
the  weather  should  liberate  the  ships  from  their  winter  sta- 
tion. The  stores  on  board  the  two  ships  be  considered  as 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  the  crews,  were  they  to  remain 
another  winter  frozen  up  in  this  northern  climate,  and  the 
effort  for  further  discovery  would  probably  be  ineffectual  ex- 
cepting the  attempt  was  persevered  in  so  far  as  to  render 
such  circumstances  more  than  probable.  He  therefore  con- 
sidered that  it  would  be  practicable  for  only  one  ship  to 
make  the  attempt,  and  that  the  Fury  should  take  as  much 
provisions  and  stores  as  might  bo  necessary  out  of  the  Hecla, 
and  Captain  Lyon  should  return  with  her  to  England.  By 
this  means  also  he  would  have  the  opportunity  of  stating  to 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  all  their  past  efforts,  and  thereby 
they  might  make  any  alterations  in  their  purpose  of  seudmg 
the  vessel  which  was  to  meet  them  in  Beerings  Straits.  On 
all  these  matters  he  consulted  with  Captain  Lyon,  who  coin* 
cided  in  opinion  with  him. 

Having  thus  determined.  Captain  Parry  made  known  his 
intentions  to  the  ships'  companies  after  divine  service  on  (he 
20th  of  April ;  and  at  the  same   time   an  invitation  v.  a^ 
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given  to  the  seamen  of  the  Hecia  to  enter  on  board  the  Fury, 
as  he  intended  to  increase  the  number  of  men  on  board  hia 
ship  beyond  the  complement  originally  appointed.  A  to 
moval  of  provisions  and  stores  also  immediately  commenced, 
and  an  exchange  was  made  with  the  Hecla  of  the  more 
serviceable  anchors,  boats,  and  cables.  In  about  a  fortnight 
the  removal  of  stores  to  the  Hecla  was  completed,  by  means 
of  the  Esquimaux  dogs,  who  performed  the  whole  service  of 
the  removal,  none  of  the  crew  being  called  on  to  convey  the 
stores  from  one  ship  to  the  other ;  and  it  excited  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  ships*  companies  to  observe  with  what  ease  and 
expedition  the  dogs  performed  this  service.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  value  of  the  services  of  these  animals  when 
it  is  stated,  that  nine  of  them  drew  a  body  of  stores  weighing 
sixteen  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  from  the  Hecla  to  the 
Fury,  being  a  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile,  in  about  nine 
minutes.  In  this  manner  the  dogs  laboured  for  about  eight 
hours  each  day  until  the  removal  was  completed. 

By  the  end  of  April  the  thawing  of  the  snow  of  which  the 
Esquimaux  huts  were  composed,  rendered  the  abodes  of 
these  people  the  most  uncomfortable  that  can  be  conceived, 
the  floor  being  constantly  wet.  They  were  necessitated  also 
to  place  skins  over  the  openings  which  the  melting  of  the 
snow  occasioned  in  their  roofs.  Several  of  the  families  also 
now  began  to  remo\'e ;  some  to  another  part  of  the  island 
and  others  to  some  small  island  at  a  distance.  The  ships 
now  began  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  opening  the  hatches  every 
day  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  a  luxury  they  had  not  enjoyed  for 
the  last  six  months. 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  of  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere could  not  but  be  noticed  by  every  individual,  and 
the  earth  exhibited  also  the  most  evident  tokens  of  the  rapid 
approach  of  the  summer.  Instead  of  one  unvaried  white  ap- 
pearance, there  were  to  be  seen  large  dark  patehes  of  land 
Tn'th  multitudes  of  caterpillars. 

To  expedite  the  thawing  of  the  ice  round  the  shipo,  and 
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to  open  a  passage  to  the  sea»  the  sledges  drawn  hj  the  dogs 
were  employed  to  carry  sand  from  the  shores  A  distance  of 
great  part  of  a  mile  was  thus  covered,  and  of  the  width  of 
more  than  twenty  feet,  that  by  this  means  the  ice  might  be 
more  quickly  dissolved. 

At  this  period  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  a  shooting  ex* 
cursion  to  a  point  of  land  called  Arlagnuk,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  Esquimaux.  He  met  with  considerable  success, 
killing  a  great  number  of  king-ducks,  which  the  natives 
collected  in  their  canoes.  Finding  their  success  so  great, 
shooting  parties  were  established  in  the  neighbourhood  ac» 
companied  by  the  small  boats  from  the  dhip«^  as  they  found 
the  Esquimaux  were  in  the  practice  of  keepiug  back  many 
of  the  birds  which  were  shot  on  these  occasions.  In  a  few 
days  this  party  brought  to  the  ships  a  supply  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  ducks  as  well  as  other  game,  and  the  whole  was 
dispersed  among  the  ships*  companies* 

Captain  Lyon  at  this  time  undertook  a  journey  to  the 
chores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  with  a  view  to  obtain  information 
respecting  those  parts  which  the  ships  had  been  prevented 
from  approaching  in  consequence  of  the  closeness  of  the 
ice.  It  was  intended  by  this  means  to  form  a  judgment  as 
to  the  future  movements  of  the  Fury.  Two  perso  a  were 
to  accompany  Captain  Lyon,  and  provisions  for  a  month 
were  to  be  conveyed  on  a  sledge.  On  the  7th  of  May  the 
captain  quitted  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Captain  Parry, 
who  proposed  travelling  to  a  place  named  Quilliam  Creek, 
where  they  landed  the  next  day.  Here  they  pitched  theii 
tents,  and  fixed  their  abode  for  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
some  of  the  party  being  affected  by  snow  blindness,  and 
others  by  an  inflammation  of  the  face  occasioned  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun. 

On  the  9th  Captain  Lyon  went  forward  on  his  journey, 
and  Captain  Parry  having  been  informed  by  one  of  the  Es- 
quimaux that  if  they  proceeded  to  the  head  oi  this  Creek  and 
broke  through  the  ice,  which  was  about  five  feet  thick,  they 
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might  catch  abundance  of  salmon,  proceeded  to  make  tho 
attempt.  After  several  hours  labour  they  obtained  an  open- 
ing to  the  water,  which  instantly  rose  to  nearly  the  surfaco 
of  tlie  ice  j  and  the  lines  were  thrown  into  the  place,  in  full 
expectation  of  much  success,  but  after  several  hours  unsuc- 
cessful waiting,  no  appearance  of  success  presenting  itself, 
they  set  off  on  their  return  to  the  ships.  In  their  journey 
the  party  became  so  blinded  by  the  snow,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  could  direct  the  sledge.  On  the  13th  they 
reached  Arlagnuk,  where  they  found  the  shooting  parties 
with  a  large  supply  of  ducks. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  month  they  were  visited  by  a  few 
Esquimaux  whom  they  had  never  before  seen.  From  them 
they  learnt  that  they  had  seen  several  Kabloona  (Euro[>ean8) 
ships  employed  in  killing  whales ;  and  from  the  description 
of  the  rout  it  was  supposed  they  came  from  some  part  of 
the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  They  stated  that  two 
ships  like  the  Fury  had  been  driven  on  shore  by  the  ice,  and 
the  people  escaped  in  their  boats,  a  fact  which  has  since 
been  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  Dexterity  of  Leith  and 
the  Aurora  of  Hull  having  been  wrecked  in  the  month  of 
August  1821,  about  the  latitude  of  73  degrees.  It  cannot, 
but  be  remarked  that  the  Esquimaux  nation  appear  widely 
dispersed,  and  no  doubt  are  sometimes  carried  out  to  sea  by 
the  breaking  off  of  the  field  ice,  which  may  account  in  some 
measure  for  this  circumstance.  The  following  is  a  fact  of 
very  recent  date. 

^"Iccount  of  the  remarkable  preservation  of  two  Esquimaur 
belonging  to  the  Christian  Congregation  at  Hopedale,  one 
of  the  settlements  of  the  Moravians  on  the  Labrador  coast, 
who  were  carried  out  to  sea  on  afield  of  Tcej  and  for  nine 
dags  driven  about  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

F»tcr,  Titus,  and  Oonrad,  three  Ebquimaux,  went  to  an 
island  in  the  open  sea  called  Kikkcrtarsook,  their  usual 
spring  place  for  catching  seals.    While  on  a  large  field  of 
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Ice  watcning  for  their  prey,  and  drawing  near  the  edge, 
they  fuund  cracks  in  the  ice  in  seyerol  places.  Suddenly 
the  part  on  which  they  stood  was  dislodged  by  the  wind  and 
broke  away  from  the  laud.  Conrad  turned  his  sledge  into 
a  kind  of  raft  by  tying  skins  and  seals'  bladders  to  it,  and 
conti'ived  to  paddle  to  the  firm  ice,  using  a  seal  javelin  as  a 
rudder.  It  was  agreed  that  he  should  procure  a  kayak  or 
boat  and  come  to  their  assistance;  to  procure  which  he 
hastened  with  all  possible  speed,  but  when  he  returned  to 
the  spot  a  south-west  wind  had  carried  them  so  far  into  the 
open  sea  that  they  could  hardly  be  discerned,  and  to  follow 
them  was  impossible. 

Conrad  now  proceeded  to  the  families  of  the  two  unfortu- 
nate men  to  make  known  unto  them  the  afflicting  circum- 
stance ;  and  the  distress  which  it  gave  them  may  perhaps  be 
better  imagined  than  described,  when  to  their  inexpressible 
joy  and  satisfaction,  on  the  ninth  day  after  they  had  been 
driven  out,  they  arrived  in  a  sledge.  The  account  they 
gave  was,  that  the  size  and  strength  of  the  field  of  ice  was 
such  as  to  afford  them  the  means  of  building  a  snow-house 
upon  it,  about  six  feet  in  height,  in  which  they  took  shelter 
during  the  ni^'ht  and  when  it  rained.  They  had  caught 
eight  seals  on  the  day  of  their  oeparture,  which  afforded 
them  nourishment,  and  they  drank  the  blood.  During  five 
days  tnere  was  so  thick  a  fog  that  they  could  not  see  which 
way  they  were  driven,  but  at  length  they  saw  land  through 
tl  e  fog,  and  coming  among  the  drift  ice  they  examined  it 
t  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  escaping  over 
It.  At  this  time  the  field  ice  on  which  they  were  sustained 
a  violent  shock,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  broke  off.  Upon 
this  they  left  it,  passing  over  the  drift  ice,  and  notwith- 
standing the  hazardous  situation  both  of  them  got  safely  to 
land. 

On  the  24th  of  June  Captain  Parry  with  Mr.  Crozier  and 
two  seamen,  accompanied  by  Toolemak,  one  of  the  Esoui- 
maux*  and  his  wife,  set  out  on  a  journey  to  the  fishing  plarn 
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'Hie  wliole  party  travelled  on  sledges  drawn  by  dogi,  and 
went  the  distance  of  forty  miles  the  firot  day.  It  was  ad- 
mirable to  notice  the  laborious  efforts  of  the  dogs,  who  went 
the  whole  distance  without  food,  it  being  the  custom  of  these 
people  to  feed  them  only  once  a  day,  and  that  in  the  evening. 

On  the  following  day  as  the  party  were  passing  near  to 
some  piles  of  stones,  which  manifestly  had  been  collected 
together  for  some  purpose,  Toolemak's  wife  suddenly  fell  on 
her  knees  and  began  to  cry  loudly  and  bitterly,  in  which 
she  was  also  joined  by  her  husband,  and  they  both  shed 
abundance  of  tears.  This  continued  for  a  few  minutes, 
after  which  they  resumed  their  usual  spirits.  On  being 
asked  the  cause  of  this  ceremony,  Toolemak  said  that  this 
place  had  been  their  residence  in  the  summer,  and  the  spot 
on  which  his  wife  knelt  had  been  where  a  son  had  formerly 
slept,  but  who  was  since  dead.  This  incident  may  serve  to 
shew  the  power  of  habit  on  the  feelings,  as  their  sorrow  was 
to  all  appearance  sincere,  and  having  thus  given  it  express 
sion,  they  resumed  their  former  charack/. 

The  party  proceeded  to  the  head  of  the  inlet,  and  then 
walking  two  miles  over  land  came  to  a  river  which  theji 
were  told  was  to  be  their  fishing  place.  Having  pitched 
their  tents,  they  set  forwards  on  the  ice,  and  making  holes 
through  it,  which  was  several  feet  in  thickness,  let  down 
the  lines.  The  fish-hooks  of  these  people  were  composed  of 
an  iron  hook  fixed  into  a  piece  of  ivory.  This  hook  is  co- 
vered with  a  piece  of  blubber,  which  is  lied  on  with  a  sinew. 
The  rod  is  made  of  a  small  piece  of  wood,  or  bones,  with 
which  the  line  is  kept  constantly  moving.  All  things  being 
prepared,  Toolemak*s  wife  went  to  the  holes  and  pronounced 
a  few  words,  to  which  her  husband  added  an  expression  or 
two  which  had  reference  to  his  European  companions.  Their 
success  however  was  very  trifling,  as  they  caught  only  one 
fish  after  two  days  waiting.  In  consequence  of  this  ill  suc- 
cess, they  made  a  kind  of  fish-gig,  and  fixing  it  to  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  using  bait  to  attract  the  fish,  they  soon 
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caught  several  salmor  ;  and  while  bome  were  thus  engaged, 
others  of  the  party  i^uied  a  deer. 

The  party  continued  to  pursue  the  sports  of  hunting  and 
fishing  until  the  second  day  of  July,  when  they  returned ; 
but  purposing  to  send  Mr.  Crosier  with  another  party  to 
procure  a  further  supply  of  fish  and  deer,  they  left  the  tents 
and  other  articles  buried  under  stones.  During  their  stay 
at  this  place  a  considerable  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
state  of  the  ice,  large  pools  of  water  having  been  formed 
where  there  was  no  appearance  of  a  thaw  as  they  passed  a 
few  days  before.  They  reached  the  ships  on  the  second  of 
July,  and  found  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  were  returned 
after  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  penetrate  over  land  to  the 
westward.    He  made  the  following  report  of  his  journey. 

"  On  the  9th  separating  from  Captam  Parry,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  a  S.S.E.  direction  over  what  appeared  a  level 
plain,  while  on  the  right  our  view  was  bounded  by  rugged 
mountains  of  granite.  As  we  advanced  the  weather  gradu- 
ally thickened,  and  a  heavy  S.W.  wind  accompanied  by 
small  snow  and  drift,  hid  the  land  from  us,  so  that  we  could 
strike  into  no  direct  course  for  the  sledge.  At  noon  there- 
fore, having  travelled  three  hours,  we  tented  on  the  snow 
to  wa*'  for  better  weather ;  thermometer  40*.  Towards  even- 
ing the  snow  ceased,  and  at  six  in  the  afternooz!^  we  again 
moved  forward  over  a  plain  so  flat  that  I  fancied  it  was  a 
lake,  until  by  accidentally  breaking  through  the  deep  crust 
of  snow  which  covered  it,  we  saw  moss  und  grass.  At 
thirty  minutes  ^fter  eight  the  weather  thickened,  but  before 
it  did  so  we  were  enabled  to  observe  that  the  low  land  ran  for 
several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  granite  moun- 
tains at  this  part  assumed  a  more  rounded  form,  and  were 
entirely  covered  with  snow.  Having  travelled  in  the  course 
of  this  day  above  eight  hours,  S.S«E.,  we  tented  for  the 
night  on  the  snow.  A  heavy  gale  with  thick  snow  and 
drift  continued  to  render  us  very  uncomfoitable  at  the  tcm« 
peratme  of  25*.  .  = 
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"  This  severe  wcuther  continued  until  five  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  10th,  when  the  snow  ceased,  but  the  sky  wns 
so  cloudy,  and  the  view  so  limited,  that  we  remained  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  as  to  our  road*  Determining  however  to 
attempt  to  make  some  westing,  we  ascended  some  high 
and  rounded  hills  in  nearly  a  west  direction.  The  recently 
fallen  snow  was  so  deep  that  the  dogs  were  buried  to  theii 
bellies,  and  even  our  snow-shoes  were  but  of  little  assist- 
ance to  us*  A  flock  of  seven  ducks  passed  us  flying  to  the 
south-west.  After  two  hours*  extreme  exertion  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  smooth  hills,  and  thence  was  a  chain  of 
mountains  lying  immediately  across  our  path  at  about  three 
miles  distant. 

"  Heavy  snow  and  calm  weather  obliged  us  to  tent  on 
the  hill,  which,  on  clearing  away  the  snow  for  a  sleeping 
place,  we  found  to  be  covered  with  shingle  limestone  on  a 
bed  of  yellow  marl.  Thermometer,  at  ten  in  the  evening, 
20".  Heavy  snow  all  night ;  and  on  the  11th  it  still  con- 
tinued to  fall  thickly  until  thirty  minutes  after  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  clearing  a  little,  I  determined  on  at- 
tempting to  pass  through  a  small  opening  in  the  mountains 
about  W.  S.W.  of  us.  The  snow  which  had  now  fallen 
with  but  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights  was 
so  deep,  that  we  proceeded  very  slowly  and  with  great. la- 
bour, and  the  mountains  were  as  completely  covered  as  in 
the  middle  of  winter.  After  two  hours'  toil  in  ascending  a 
steep  hill  we  arrived  on  what  we  conceived  was  good  table 
land,  when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of  a 
precipice,  and  a  chain  of  moimtains  extending  from  north 
to  S.  E.  On  stopping  the  sledge  it  sunk  so  deep  in  a  wreath 
of  snow  that  all  our  efforts  to  move  it  were  in  vain;  the 
dogs  were  quite  overcome,  and  we  were  quite  at  a  stand. 
We  therefore  unloaded  it  and  threw  away  about  one  hun- 
dred weight  of  such  things  as  could  be  spared,  after  which 
about  half  an  hour's  labouv  extricated  it.  When  reloaded  it 
overset,  and  1  was  almost  tempted  to  abandon  it,  for  I  saw 
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how  iiniN)8siblo  it  was  for  even  an  unloaded  man  to  climb 
the  snow-covered  and  steep  mountains  west  of  us.  I  how- 
ever resolved  at  lust  on  returning  to  tho  low  land,  and  by  > 
tracking  along  the  foot  of  the  hillS)  look  out  for  the  first 
opening  to  the  westward.  Seren  hours*  travelling  over  the 
plain  brought  us  to  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  I  had  ob- 
served to  bear  about  S.E.,  and  here  we  tented. 

*<  A  heavy  snow-gale  confined  us  to  the  tent  during  the 
12th  yd  13th,  and  a  partof  tb«i  14th;  a  few  minutes'  sun  at 
noon  on  the  13th,  (the  first  time  we  had  seen  it  since  leaving 
Captain  Parry,)  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
meridian  altitude ;  and  on  the  14th  by  sights  for  the  chrono- 
meter, I  obtained  the  longitude.  Lat.  69*  15'  6."  Long.  I'll' 
aof'W.ofHecla. 

"  At  five  in  the  afternoon  on  the  14th,  we  proceeded  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills. 
On  the  snow,  which  was  very  soft,  we  saw  a  bear's  track,  and 
on  a  patch  of  shingle  found  several  sea-shclls.  Five  hour^ 
travelling  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  chain  of  hills,  and 
from  this  point  we  saw  the  ship  with  a  glass  about  N.E., 
twenty  miles.  I  had  for  sometime  suspected  that  we  had 
taken  the  wrong  route,  as  no  Esquimaux  could  have  passed 
with  a  sledge  over  the  mountains  at  whose  feet  we  had  been 
travelling;  I  had  however  better  hopes  at  this  place  by 
seeing  the  hills  become  lower  and  trend  to  the  south-west- 
ward, which  answered  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Esqui* 
maux's  description  of  the  land  they  passed  over.  At  the  foot 
of  this  point  lay  a  narrow  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  length, 
and  near  it  was  a  small  but  deep  craggy  ravine.  On  the 
shingle  ridges  we  saw  several  Esquimaux  circles,  and  a 
golden  plover  passed  us  on  the  wing.  Travelling  hence 
about  three  miles  southerly,  we  tented  on  the  snow,  the  wind 
being  at  N.W.,  and  the  night  extremely  cold. 

"  The  morning  of  the  Idth  was  thick  and  cold,  and  the 
N.  W.  wind  was  unabated.  Soon  after  noon  we  proceeded 
in  a  westerly  direction,  but  without  having  a  fixed    rule   to 
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guide  US.  In  this  manner  wc  travelled  for  two  hours,  when 
tbe  weather  clearing  we  snw  the  hills  turning  to  the  south* 
wardf  to  which  direction  we  altered  our  course ;  and  haring 
gone  forward  for  two  hours  more,  tented  on  the  snow  for  a 
short  time  as  two  of  the  dogs  were  so  fatigued  as  to  he 
scarcely  ahle  to  walk.  In  fact  the  whole  of  them  were 
much  distressed,  for  they  were  not  accustomed  to  land  tra- 
velling, and  the  depth  of  the  snow  always  caused  the  sledge 
to  hang  OS  a  dead  weight.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  having 
rested,  we  proceeded  and  travelled  until  one  in  the  morning 
on  the  16th,  when  we  tented  on  some  flat  rocks  on  which  wo 
procured  abundance  of  water,  which  luxury  we  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  but  sparingly.  We  here  saw  somo  small  plants  of 
saxifrage  in  blossom. 

"  Tlic  morning  of  the  1 0th  was  mild  and  fine,  hut  towards 
noon  wind  and  sleet  came  strong  from  the  westward :  as  our 
snow-shoes  required  repair  and  our  feet  were  much  blistered, 
I  took  advantage  of  our  being  on  a  good  dry  rock  to  refresh 
ourselves  and  dogs.  We  saw  a  fox,  two  plovers,  and  seve- 
ral buntings.  Deer  tracks  were  numerous  and  recent,  but 
the  howling  and  fighting  of  our  wild  and  restless  dogs  quite 
drove  the  animals  away  from  us. 

**  In  the  evening  we  advanced,  and  following  the  direction 
of  the  mountains  on  our  right,  mode  a  south-easterly  course 
over  a  large  lake  of  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  one  to  four 
in  breadth,  on  the  shores  of  which  in  some  places  the  ice 
was  pushed  up  in  high  transparent  hummocks:  we  saw  some 
wolf  tracks,  and  a  few  plovera,  knots,  and  sandlings.  One 
deer  passed  at  a  distance.  At  this  place  there  was  not  an 
eminence  in  any  direction  which  was  without  some  piles  of 
stones  placed  by  the  Esquimaux  hunters.  Tuning  the 
hills  to  the  S.  S.W.  we  passed  over  low  but  exceedingly 
rocky  ground,  amongst  which  the  snow  was  continually  knee 
deep,  and  the  poor  dogs  were  so  erhausted  that  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  on  a  little  rock  in  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  tbe 
mountains.    The  whole  day  had  been  so  cloudy  and  thick 
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that  we  had  no  idea  of  what  kind  of  ccnintry  1i\j  beyond  uf. 
The  snow  wai  hterally  covered  by  decr-trnckn,  and  we  saw 
three  of  these  animals,  but  the  dogs  frightened  them 
fioin  us. 

"  A  fresh  easterly  wind  was  blowing  on  the  17th,  which 
was  very  cold.  In  order  to  nbtnin  a  view  amongst  the 
mountains,  I  walked  out,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  men, 
for  nine  hours,  and  we  got  about  eight  miles  south  of  the 
tent  to  the  top  of  the  highest  place  wo  could  find.  From 
hence  we  saw  about  fifteen  miles  over  other  mountains 
extending  from  north  to  south-east,  while  on  the  left  the 
appearance  of  low  land  was  unaltered.  On  our  return,  we 
killed  a  doe,  of  which  I  gave  the  better  half  as  a  refreshment 
to  the  dogs.  At  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon  on  the  18th 
we  started  south-east  about  eight  miles  over  a  lake  to  a  low 
point,  at  which  we  were  obliged  to  tent  for  the  night,  in 
consequence  of  a  heavy  snow-storm  which  prevented  our 
seeing  half  a  mile  in  any  direction.  While  tenting,  a  largo 
buck  walked  slowly  past  us,  and  was  killed ;  of  this  animal 
we  gave  two  thirds  to  the  dogs. 

"  The  night  wa§  bleak  and  tempestuous,  and  we  found 
on  the  morning  of  the  10th  that  the  snow  had  fallen  some 
inches  in  depth,  and  the  whole  country  round  us  was  co- 
vered. Towards  noon  it  ceased  snowing,  but  the  piercing 
cold  gale  was  unabated,  and  drift  flew  in  clouds.  Soon  af- 
ter two  in  the  afternoon  we  quitted  the  point  for  another, 
^vhich  still  bore  about  south-east,  at  which  we  arrived,  after 
passing  over  a  very  flat  plain  or  lake  for  about  seven  miles. 
The  snow  was  here  firmer  than  we  had  found  it  of  late,  and 
the  mountains  formed  a  bight  of  about  iour  miles  in  depth 
on  our  right.  From  this  point  a  distant  part  of  the  range 
bore  south,  and  promised  to  turn  to  the  westward,  as  we 
could  see  nothing  beyond  it ;  we  in  consequence  proceeded 
briskly  for  it,  and  had  travelled  six  miles,  or  half  way, 
when  we  saw  it  take  a  sweep  to  very  distant  hills,  south- 
enr.t.    All  uiy  hopes  of  making  westing  now  ceased,  and  I 
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was  aware  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  direction, 
which  certainly  was  not  the  route  crossed  by  the  natives 
in  their  passage  to  the  Westeni  Sea.  I  therefore  struck 
from  off  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  high  land  about  three 
miles  on  our  right,  where  we  tented,  and  I  determined 
on  waiting  till  the  gale  should  moderate,  when  I  could 
retrace  my  steps  to  Quilliam  Creek,  and  from  thence  pro. 
ceed,  if  the  sea^n  would  permit,  in  some  other  direc- 
tion.      '■     '       -^'■":'J   •  ':•    --  :■■  :m  "   ,^!   ■<,      ,       ;,  ;  V,:  ^,,, 

**  The  north-east  gale  continued  during  the  fore  part  of 
the  day,  yet  I  should  have  set  out  but  for  the  severe  pain 
it  caused  our  faces,  and  its  influence  on  our  snow-shoes, 
which  it  sometimes  turned  quite  aside  and  almost  tripped  us 
up.  Four  large  white  birds,  with  black-tipped  wings, 
passed  at  some  distance.  In  the  afternoon  we  started,  and 
travelling  eight  hours  over  the  snow,  which  was  somewhat 
haitlened  by  the  gale,  reached  the  little  rocky  isle  on  which 
we  had  passed  the  17th. 

"  The  wind  was  unabated  on  the  21st:  at  three  in  the  af- 
ternoon we  started,  but  were  soon  detained  by  one  of  the 
dogs  slipping  his  harness  and  giving  chase  to  a  couple  of 
deer,  which  he  pursued  with  great  spirit  to  the  hills,  where 
he  soon  disappeared,  regardless  of  all  our  cries  to  stop  him. 
At  the  expiration  of  a  couple  of  hours,  and  when  we  had  ad- 
vanced two  or  three  miles,  giving  him  up  for  los*,,  we  saw 
him  tracking  our  footsteps,  and  he  soon  came  up  much  fa- 
tigued. We  travelled  nine  hours  on  tliis  day,  yet  very  slowly, 
for  I  had  sprained  my  foot  amongst  the  rocks  some  days  be- 
fore, and  it  had  now  become  very  toublesome.  Soon  after 
midnight  we  arrived  and  tented  at  the  place  where  we  slept 
on  the  16th ;  deer  were  abundant,  and  a  buck  was  shot  near 
the  tent.  We  this  day  saw  four  brent-geese  and  several 
flocks  of  ducks.  *    . 

"  As  my  leg  was  swollen  and  painful,  I  determined  on  rest- 
ing  for  the  day,  which  was  warm  but  gloomy,  the  thaw  pro- 
ceeding very  rapidly.    With  the  exception  of  saxifrage,  I 
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observed  no  plant  in  bloom,  but  the  grasses  iind  mosses  wrere 
luxuriant*  and  promised  abundant  proviiiion  to  the  vast 
quantities  of  deer  which  we  continually  saw.  In  fact,  such 
was  their  number,  that  had  we  been  employed  as  a  shooting, 
instead  of  a  travelling  party,  we  might  have  procured  enough 
to  supply  both  ships  constantly,  were  they  not  too  distant  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  venison. 

"  The  23rd  was  fine  and  very  warm,  which  softened  the 
snow  so  much  that  the  snow-shoes  sunk  several  inches  at 
e^^ery  step.  Starting  at  five  in  the  evening,  we  travelled  for 
nine  hours  over  a  still  deeply-covered  plain,  in  order  to  reach 
the  point  whence  we  had  seen  the  ships ;  we  here  found  the 
valley  quite  flooded,  and  the  ravine  beginning  to  run.  While 
we  were  tenting,  we  saw  a  fox  prowling  on  a  hill-side,  and 
lieard  him  for  some  hours  after,  in  different  places,  imitating 
the  cry  of  a  brent-goose.  The  night  was  cold,  and  we  felt 
it  very  sensibly  after  the  most  sultiy  day  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  in  this  country ;  our  faces  and  hands  smarted 
most  severely  and  were  much  swollen  by  the  scorching  of 
the  sun.  The  24th  was  also  a  very  hot  day,  and  I  found 
the  country  so  universally  flooded  that  I  gave  up  al'  idea 
of  proceeding  for  Quilliam  Creek,  and  determined  during 
the  night  to  make  for  the  ships.  When  the  evening  cooled 
we  proceeded  over  the  plain,  and  wading,  rather  than  walk- 
ing, through  deep  snow  and  water  for  eight  hours,  arrived  at 
four  in  the  morning  on  the  2dth  at  the  sea-side,  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  ships.  Here  we  gladly  tented 
and  rested ;  Dunn  killed  a  brown  and  ash  coloured  crane  who 
pitched  near  us.      '^^  '  i 

"  Starting  at  four  in  the  morning,  on  the  26th,  we  waded 
for  eight  hours  to  the  ships,  and  when  amongst  the  hum- 
mocks, about  a  mile  from  the  Hecla,  were  so  completely 
buried  in  the  wet  snow,  that  we  were  obliged  to  make  a  signal 
for  assistance,  as  we  were  too  much  fatigued  to  clear  the 
sledge.  A  party  was  sent,  and  with  their  help  we  arrived  on 
board  at  nooa. 
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"  We  had  now  obtained  sufficient  proof  that  no  passage 
was  practicable  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea,  ana  bad 
also  learned  by  experience  the  extreme  difficulty  of  carrying 
a  sledge  over  land,  even  to  so  fine  a  team  of  dogs  as  mine. 
That  some  other  way  might  be  found  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
Western  Sea,  I  was  yet  in  hopes }  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
pass  over  land  at  this  time,  from  the  state  in  which  the 
thawing  had  left  the  snow.  A  more  advanced  period  of  the 
season  might  perhaps  be  more  favourable ;  but  even  a  walk- 
ing party,  laden  with  tent  and  provisions,  would  make  but 
little  progress  over  the  mountains.** 

in  the  beginning  of  July  the  ice  appeared  to  be  rapidly 
dissolving.  The  space  which  had  been  covered  with  sand, 
and  which  had  obtained  from  the  crew  the  name  of  the  canals 
was  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  expect  a  speedy  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  that  direction,  and  a  liberation  of  the  ships.  There 
was  however  a  distance  of  several  miles  beyond  this  canal 
which  was  still  entirely  frozen,  but  which  it  was  hoped  and 
expected  would  be  so  dispersed  by  the  end  of  the  month  as  to 
afford  a  passage  for  the  ships  into  the  open  water. 

The  success  of  the  shooting  parties  at  this  time  was  very 
considerable,  upwards  of  two  hundred  ducks  having  been 
killed  in  the  course  of  one  week 

A  considerable  party  of  Esquimaux,  whom  Ihey  had  never 
before  scon,  paid  the  ships  a  visit  at  this  time.  They  came 
from  Cockburn  Island  and  from  places  to  the  westward  of 
Igloolik.  The  distance  they  stated  to  be  from  six  to  eight 
days  journey.  Ihese  people  confirmed  the  statement  of 
former  Esquimaux  as  to  the  two  ships  which  had  been  | 
wrecked,  and  one  man  was  afterwards  mef  with  who  had 
some  of  the  boards  belonging  to  the  wrecked  vessels. 

As  this  circumstance  excited  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
ships  crews,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  offered  to  accompany  a 
party  of  (he  natives  who  were  about  taking  a  journey  north- 
ward, with  a  view  to  obtain  more  satisfactory  information 
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a&  to  the  wrecked  sliipH,  and  also  to  obtain  a  more  correct 
knowledge  of  the  shores  of  Cockbum  Island.  As  the  at- 
tempt was  likely  to  produce  some  interesting  information) 
Captain  Parry  acceded  to  his  offer,  and  appointed  three  of 
the  ship's  crew  to  accompany  him}  and  four  of  the  best  dogs 
were  to  convey  the  baggage* 

On  the  fourth  of  July  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  having  heard 
that  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  intended  to  set  out  on  the 
following  morning,  went  with  his  people  who  were  appointed 
to  accompany  him,  to  their  village,  that  they  might  be  in  rea- 
diness to  go  with  them ;  and  accordingly  the  next  day  he 
proceeded  in  company  with  almost  the  whole  of  the  natives, 
as  not  more  than  two  or  three  visited  the  ships  after  this 
time.    The  following  is  his  narrative  of  the  journey. 

"  We  left  the  ship  at  fifteen  minutes  past  eleven  in  the 
evening  on  the  4th,  and  arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  about 
five  in  the  moraing.  The  Esquimaux  were  all  asleep,  but 
being  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  our  arrival,  they  flocked 
round  us  to  know  the  cause  of  so  early  a  visit.  Our  inten- 
tion of  accompanying  them  seemed  to  afford  great  amuse- 
ment, and  many  jokes  were  passed  apparently  at  our  expense. 
Having  rested  about  two  hours,  we  were  disturbed  by  the 
whispers  and  stifled  laugh  of  the  women  and  children ;  and 
on  going  out  found  the  tents  all  struck,  the  men  already 
gone,  and  every  appearance  of  the  party,  with  whom  we  in- 
tended to  travel,  having  fairly  given  uc  the  slip.  This  unex- 
pected departure  somewhat  embarrassed  us ;  but  we  imme- 
diately prepared  to  follow  them,  and  were  relieved  from  our 
anxiety  by  finding  they  were  siill  at  the  edge  of  the  ice.  Per- 
ceiving we  were  really  in  caiiiest,  and  that  our  dogs,  of  which 
they  had  only  a  few  wretched  animals,  were  likely  to  be  of 
use  to  them,  Erichiuk  suffered  i;s  to  place  the  loads  upon 
his  sledge.  We  left  Keiyuk-tarrnke  at  thirty  minutes  past 
nine,  in  company  with  four  other  sledges ;  and  after  clear- 
ing the  grounded  hummooks,  travelled  at  a  good  pace  in  a 
iiorth-custcrlv  direction.    When   we  got   about  five  miles 
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from  Igloolik,  the  water  became  knee  deep  on  the  ice,  wliicfi 
rendered  walking  extremely  fatiguing.  The  men  and  several 
of  the  women  dispersed  themselves  in  all  directions  in  pur- 
suit of  seals ;  whilst  the  sledges  were  left  entirely  to  the 
management  of  the  females,  who  remained  by  them.  Our  as- 
sistance soon  became  necessary,  and  before  the  end  of  the  day 
we  quite  gained  their  favour.  It  was  at  first  the  intention 
of  the  men  to  go  to  Tern  Island  to  collect  eggs,  but  about 
seven  in  the  evening  the  weather  assuming  a  threatenin  *  ap- 
pearaacs,  they  determined  to  encamp  on  the  ice.  The  ne^n- 
ber  of  stoppages,  and  the  winding  course  which  we  made  to 
pick  up  the  seals  left  by  the  hunters,  rendered  the  day's 
journey  extremely  fatiguing  and  unplee^sanf,  particularly  as 
we  suffered  a  gooc*  deal  from  cold.  After  travelling  about 
twenty  miles,  we  at  length  halted  at  thirty  minutes  past 
seven  in  the  evening.  As  we  had  nothing  but  our  blanket- 
bags  to  place  betvreen  us  and  the  ice,  Erichiuk  kindly  fur> 
nished  us  with  staves  procured  from  the  sliips,  with  which 
we  floored  the  tent,  and  passed  the  night  much  more  com- 
fortably than  we  had  anticipated.  The  encampment  was 
formed  on  a  small  dry  ridge  of  ice,  almost  the  only  spot  f  reo 
from  water  that  we  had  seen  during  the  afternoon.  In  con- 
sequence of  their  success,  the  Esquimaux  passed  the  evening 
feasting  on  raw  flesh ;  only  one  or  two  taking  the  trouble  to 
light  their  lamps.  ^  ;. 

"  The  weather  being  fine  on  the  6th,  we  broke  up  the 
encampment  at  thirty  minutes  past  seven  in  the  morning,  and 
travelled  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  The 
hunters  of  both  sexes  again  dispersed  themselves,  many  seals 
were  killed  merely  for  their  skins,  and  the  carcases  left  on 
the  ice,  after  being  deprived  of  the  entrails,  of  which  the 
Esquimaux  seemed  particularly  fond.  At  seven  in  the 
afternoon  we  landed  on  the  north  shore,  and  pitched  our  tent 
on  a  rocl.y  point  in  the  midst  of  the  Esquimaux  encamp- 
ment. "Ilfhe  women  brought  us  some  roots  of  the  potentilla 
puiehellaf  which  they  had  pulled  whilst  collecting  dwarf- 
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willow  for  their  fires,  and  which  had  a  pleasant  flavour,  re- 
sembling liquorice,  but  not  so  sweet.  They  seemed  fond  of 
it,  and  had  brought  in  a  considerable  quantity,  which  they 
ale  without  cleansing  from  the  soil*  Nearly  all  the  women 
had  large  kettles  full  of  seaVs  flesh  boiling  outside  of  the  tents ; 
when  it  was  ready  the  master  of  the  tent  announced  it  by 
three  loud  shouts,  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  men  to  partake  of 
it.  They  had  scarcely  finished  one  before  another  was  ready, 
to  which  they  were  again  summoned ;  and  in  this  manner 
they  kept  up  the  feast  until  a  lato  hour. 

"  On  the  7th  the  weather  was  gloomy  with  light  rain  oc- 
casionally. The  Esquimaux  remained  at  home  all  day,  most 
of  them  being  laid  up  with  snow  blindness.  No  intelligence 
could  be  gained  relative  to  their  future  movements;  the 
women,  who  are  always  the  most  communicative,  seemed 
to  know  nothing ;  and  the  men  were  either  heedless  of  our 
inquiries,  or  vevy  unsatisfactory  in  their  answer.  The  land 
gradually  rose  behind  our  tents  to  hills  of  considerable  height, 
well  clothed  with  herbage,  and  seeming  likely  to  afibrd 
game ;  but  after  a  long  walk  we  saw  on'y  a  Lw  deer-tracks, 
two  grouse,  and  some  ducks,  all  so  wild  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  near  them.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three 
miles  N.  E.bE,  from  the  tents,  we  saw  a  wide  expanse  of 
ice,  bounded  by  high  land  to  the  northward,  apparently  about 
the  same  distance  as  Neerlo-naktowas  from  us.  Its  eastern 
point,  which  seemed  low,  bo^e  E.N.E.,  and  was  nearly  in  a 
line  with  the  north  point  of  the  easternmost  of  the  Calthorpe 
Islands.  Our  view  to  the  westward  was  bounded  beyond 
N.W.  by  the  land  we  stood  on,  which  however  did  not  ap- 
pear to  apiMoach  that  seen  to  the  northward.  A  strait,  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  length,  separated 
the  land  we  were  on  from  the  Calthorpe  Islands.  Tliis 
channel  was  clear  of  ice,  appeared  deep,  and  had  a  strong 
tide  or  current  setting  through  it  to  the  southward.  I  en- 
deavoured to  Ic'irn  frx^m  the  Esquimaux  whether  the  land 
joined  to  the  westward  and  formed  a  bay,  but  was  unsuc- 
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cessful  in  my  inquiries.  Tliis  inlet  was  named  after  Captain 
Sir  Murray  Maxwell,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  evemng  we 
visited  the  tent  of  the  old  man  from  Toonoonek.  He  was  an 
Angetkok  or  jugler,  and  seemed  fond  of  exhibiting  his  skill* 
He  sat  with  his  arms  drawn  out  of  the  sleeves  of  his  jacket) 
and  apparently  folded  over  his  breast,  but  in  reality  em- 
ployed his  fingers  tapping  upon  the  skins  he  sat  on.  lliis 
noise  I  was  told  was  made  by  his  Toraga,  or  spirit,  and  a 
great  many  questions  were  put  to  him  by  the  bystanders ; 
these  were  answered  by  tapping  in  a  particular  manner,  and 
the  sounds  were  then  interpreted  by  the  craft  of  the  old 
Angetkok. 

"  On  the  8th  nearly  all  the  men  went  out  sealin^,  accom- 
panied by  some  of  the  women  regularly  equipped  for  the 
hunt.  Our  people  returned  in  the  evening  with  the  carcass 
of  a  deer ;  they  had  been  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the  west- 
Avanl,  in  which  direction  they  said  the  land  improved  in  ve- 
getation ;  but  the  few  living  creatures  which  they  saw  were 
as  wild  as  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tents. 

"  Tlie  weather  being  very  inclement  on  the  9th,  confined 
every  body  within  the  tents.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a 
dance  at  the  Angetkok's,  where  nearly  the  whole  party  was 
assembled.  The  old  man  opened  the  ball  by  a  performance 
which  seemed  a  medley  of  conjuring  and  dancing ;  several 
other  men  stood  up  after  him,  and  last  of  all  his  son :  when 
he  had  finished,  most  of  the  company  retired,  upon  which  he 
rushed  into  the  tent,  and  seizing  his  youngest  wife  by  the 
hair  beat  her  severely.  She  seemed  at  first  inclined  to  resist, 
and  took  up  a  tin-pot,  as  if  intending  to  throw  it  at  him ;  he 
immediately  kicked  her  out  of  the  tent,  and  struck  her  se- 
veral heavy  blows  with  a  walrus  tusk.  His  other  wife,  fear- 
ing what  was  to  follow,  had  placed  her  child  in  her  hood, 
as  if  to  protect  herself  from  the  wrath  of  her  husband.  Hav- 
ing satisfied  his  vengeance  on  the  young  one,  he  rushed  m 
again,  and  snatching  the  child  away,  beat  the  other  poor 
woman  in  a  most  barbarous  manner  over  the  head  with  some 
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heavy  weapon  which  he  hod  snatched  up  on  his  entrancei 
She  never  spoke,  and  although  streaming  with  blood, 
scarcely  attempted  to  defend  herself  from  his  fury.  Having 
continued  to  use  her  thus  for  some  minutes,  one  of  the  m«m 
present  held  his  jband,  upon  which  he  quietly  seated  himself 
and  remained  sulky  the  rest  of  the  evening.  The  woman 
retired  soon  after  with  her  child  some  distance  from  the  tent, 
where  I  found  her  giving  vent  to  her  feelings  by  the  most 
piercing  cries.  Two  or  three  women  stood  round  her,  who, 
having  satisfied  their  curiosity,  left  her  without  shewing  the 
slightest  symptom  of  pity.  The  only  cause  we  could  dis- 
cover for  this  brutal  transaction  was,  because  the)  had  not 
sung  when  their  husband  was  dancing.  He  took  no  notice 
of  it  at  the  time ;  but  appears  to  have  meditated  revenge 
whilst  seemingly  wrap*^  «in  in  his  amusement.  In  the  even- 
ing we  found  a  small  pu.v/ assembled  in  the  same  tent  to 
hear  the  different  spiiits  whom  the  Angetkok  was  going  to 
send  into  their  presence.  He  came  in  soon  after,  and  taking 
his  station  behind  the  screen,  descended  after  previously 
putting  a  few  questions  to  the  bystanders.  The  performance 
differed  very  little  from  Toolemok's.  Ten  torngas  rose  in 
succession,  some  of  whom  did  not  confine  themselves  to 
speaking  alone,  but  scratched  and  thumped  against  the 
skin  behind  the  person  addressed.  The  Angetkok's  wife  sung 
during  the  ceremony,  but  appeared  to  take  little  interest  in 
it,  and  when  her  duties  permitted,  directed  all  her  attention 
to  us. 

"  The  weather  was  dull  on  the  10th,  with  occasional  fogs. 
About  ten  in  the  morning  there  appeared  a  general  move 
amongst  our  Esquimaux  fiiends.  On  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  four  families  were  going  to  the  eastward,  whilst  the  party 
to  which  we  were  attached  intended  to  remain  another  day, 
and  then  continue  their  journey  towards  Toonoonee-roochiuk. 
Having  gone  out  with  our  guns,  the  Esquimaux  men  of  our 
party  took  advantage  of  our  ab.ience  and  set  off  for  Tern  Is- 
land to  collect  eggsj  carefully  concealing  their  intentions 
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from  us  lest  we  should  propose  to  accompany  them.  It  was 
not  until  they  were  nearly  out  of  sight  that  they  told  the 
man,  who  remained  to  look  after  our  tent,  where  they  were 
going,  the  idea  of  having  deceived  us  seeming  to  afford  them 
much  amusement 

"  The  early  part  of  the  11th  was  hazy;  towards  noon  it 
cleared  away  and  became  fine.  We  hod  felt  rather  cold  dur- 
ing the  night,  which  was  the  first  we  had  found  at  all  un- 
comfortable. Our  men  went  away  to  the  westwaid  in  pur< 
suit  of  deer ;  before  they  left  the  tent  they  informed  me,  that 
the  women  hr.d  mentioned  their  intention  of  continuing  their 
journey  next  day  towards  a  station  where  they  procure  fish. 
I  made  inquiries,  but  could  hear  nothing ;  and  as  it  ap- 
peared from  their  previous  conduct  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  acquaint  me  with  their  designs,  I  directed  the  men  to  ga- 
ther all  the  information  they  could.  It  was  now  become  evi- 
dent that  they  did  not  intend  going  direct  to  Toonoonee- 
roochiuk ;  but  as  I  conceived  a  longer  stay  with  them  might 
furnish  something  interesting,  I  determined  on  it ;  more  es- 
pecially as  the  distance  to  Igloolik  was  greater  than  we  could 
conveniently  travel  without  diminishing  our  loads.  The 
Esquimaux  returned  in  the  evening  with  a  few  seals,  some 
ducks,  and  ,a  great  many  eg£:s.  They  had  emptied  the 
latter  out  of  their  shells  into  walrus  bladders,  containing  each 
between  two  and  three  gallons.  They  gave  us  two  ducks  and 
half  a  dozen  eg^s,  an  act  of  generosity  of  which  they  seemed 
to  think  highly,  but  with  which  we  were  by  no  means  satis- 
fie<1,  after  being  disappointed  of  a  trip  to  the  island,  where  we 
might  have  collected  some  for  ourselves. 

"  We  remained  stationary  on  the  12th,  the  Esquimaux 
stating  that  their  dogs  were  too  lame  to  travel.  They  bu> 
ricd  most  of  their  tin  pots  and  iron  hoops,  which  looked  as 
if  they  intended  returning  soon.  One  of  the  women  excited 
our  attention  by  the  ingenuity  she  displayed  in  mending  a 
tin  kettle  which  she  had  procured  from  the  ships,  and  which 
had  become  unsoldered.    She  paid  little  attention  to  our  in- 
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&f  ructions,  and  at  length  completed  the  task,  in  her  own  way, 
by  suspending  the  kettle  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and 
dropping  pieces  of  solder  obtained  from  the  rim  of  a  meat 
canister,  which  when  melted  «he  spread  with  a  spike-nail 
over  the  joint.    In  the  evening  we  were  diverted  by  Koo- 
cetseearioc,  who  went  through  the  whole  ceremony  of  raising 
Toriiga.    My  men  put  up  a  screen,  behind  which  he  went 
niter  some  persuasion,  and  performed  the  whole  of  his  part 
with  great  skill,  particularly  the  diving  scene,  where  he  ma- 
naged his  voice  so  well  that  it  really  appeared  to  come  some 
distance  from  under  ground.    It  would  seem  from  this  that  ^ 
the  art  is  not  difficult,  and  that,  from  the  ridicule  with  which   ; 
they  seemed  to  treat  it,  they  were  not  imposed  on.    The    I 
old  people  alone  seemed  to  pay  respect  to  the  Angetkoks,  / 
while  the  young  ones  invariably  treated  their  mysteries  with/ 
contempt. 

"  At  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  on  the  13th,  we  quitted 
this  station,  which  by  the  mean  of  five  meridian  altitudes  is 
in  lat.  69*  42'  29^,  and  by  the  mean  of  seven  sets  of  observa- 
tions for  the  chronometer,  in  long.  00^  46'  22"  E.  of  the  ships* 
winter  station.  'Vhe  ice  was  so  full  of  cracks  and  holes  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  sledge  could  proceed,  an  1  it  was 
only  enabled  to  stand  the  heavy  shocks  it  received  by  the 
looseness  of  its  construction.  Two  large  seals  being  seen  on 
the  ice,  the  sledges  stopped  while  two  of  the  Esquimaux 
went  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  was  full  two  hours  before  they 
got  close  to  one  of  them,  which  they  effected  by  crawling 
feet  foremost  towards  the  animal ;  one  man  lying  concealed 
behind  the  other  who,  by  scraping  on  the  ice  with  his  spear, 
and  moving  his  feet  in  imitation  of  a  seal's-flipper,  deceived 
the  animal  until  they  got  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  it  They 
then  remained  stationary  some  time  as  if  to  accustom  the 
seal  to  them ;  when  at  length  the  neaiest  man,  springing  on 
his  feet,  darted  his  spear,  which  however  striking  a  bone  did 
not  take  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  quickness  of  the  move- 
ment, the  animtl  was  half  down  the  hole  before  the  spear 
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quitted  the  man^s  hand.  At  four  o'clock,  having  advanced 
•bout  fourteen  miles  along  shore  to  the  westwardi  the  party 
stopped  at  a  rocky  point,  where  they  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  remaining  some  days.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward 
a  low  point  ran  out  with  !!>everal  small  islands  off  it.  Beyond 
this  point  was  an  extensive  opening,  which  the  Esquimaux 
rt'presented  to  be  a  bay  which  they  go  up  on  their  route  to 
Toonoonee-roochiuk.  Dunn  joined  us  about  an  hour  after 
our  arrival,  with  the  intelligence  of  having  killed  a  deer  five 
or  six  miles  to  the  westward.  By  promising  the  Nerooka 
a  part  of  the  deer,  before  mentioned  by  Captain  Lyon 
as  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  these  people,  a  sledge 
was  easily  procured,  upon  which  my  two  men  went,  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  bring  it  in.  Our 
provision  being  nearly  expended,  I  desired  the  men  to 
endeavour  to  bargain  with  their  companion  for  his  sledge 
to  carry  us  to  Neerlouakto ;  whilst  I  also  endeavoured  to 
hire  one  in  the  event  of  their  failure.  In  the  evening 
Erichiuk  and  some  others  had  a  long  conversation  about 
the  ships  going  to  Toonoonee-roochiuk,  an  event  they 
seemed  very  anxious  to  bring  al)out.  Ue  persisted  in  say- 
ing it  was  practicable  for  them  to  go  by  a  western  route ; 
and  as  he  still  continued  positive  after  I  had  explained  to 
him  that  we  found  the  Strait  blocked  up  by  ice  last  summer, 
T  concluded  that  he  alluded  to  some  other  opening  which 
the  fonuation  of  the  land  precluded  us  from  seeing  at  pre- 
sent. ' 

*'  The  man  who  had  promised  us  his  sledge  the  preceding 
evening,  now  refused  it,  because  we  did  not  immediately 
comply  with  his  demands  for  the  deer's  sinews.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  I  determined,  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal 
next  moraing,  to  construct  a  light  sledge  with  our  boarding- 
pikes  to  cairy  our  baggage,  which  by  this  time  was  become 
tolerably  light. 

"  On  the  receipt  of  the  sinews  and  some  of  the  flesh  how- 
ever, he  was  again  willing  to  lend  his  sledge  the  following 
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duy;  wa  th«refore  prepartd  to  moTe  immediately  after 
brfaltfait.  The  latitude  of  tbit  station  by  one  meridian 
altitude  waa  QBP  Atf  12*  N.,  the  longitude,  by  meant  of 
two  seta  of  aighta  for  the  chronometer,  waa  00**  34  42f  eaat 
of  the  ahipa.  The  Baquimaux  aeemed  aorry  to  depart  from 
us,  a  feeling  rendered  reciprocal  by  the  kindnesa  which 
they  had  uniformly  ahewn  ua.  It  is  but  Justice  to  aay  thtt 
I  never  experienced  more  attention  in  my  life,  and  that 
their  whole  conduct  towarda  ns  seemed  expressive  of  a 
grateful  feeling  for  the  ndvantagea  which  they  had  derived 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  ships.  Our  party  was  in- 
creased  to  six  by  two  of  the  nativea  joining  ua  just  as  wo 
were  starting.  The  ice  waa  tolerably  smooth  and  had  but  lit- 
tle water  on  it,  so  that  my  men,  who  walked  more  than  two- 
tbirda  of  the  way,  did  it  without  fatigue,  and  at  half  an 
hour  past  six  in  the  evening  we  landed  on  Neerlonaktoo^ 
Our  companionfi,  who  had  volunteered  to  carry  us  to  the 
ships,  were  anxious  to  proceed,  but  compassion  for  our 
poor  dogs  would  not  suflfer  me  to  hear  of  it.  Although 
these  people  were  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  tiiey  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  extend  this  feeling  to  our  dogs,  which 
were  become  very  lame,  nor  would  they  even  supply  us  with 
a  piece  of  akin  to  make  boots  for  tbero,  without  demanding 
an  exhorbitant  price.  Whilst  on  Neerlunaktoo  we  saw  three 
deer  nnd  great  numbers  of  geese  and  other  water  fowl,  but 
they  were  so  shy  that  all  our  attempts  to  get  near  them  were 
i^iefiectual.       )uv^-..  ...,.,  ,/ 

*<  Leaving  the  island  at  forty-five  minutes  past  eleren,  on 
the  I6th.  we  arrived  on  I gloolik  at  twenty  minutes  past 
one.  Having  loaded  our  own  dogs,  the  Esquimaux  left 
theirs  moored  to  a  stone,  where  they  were  to  remain  with- 
out food  until  their  return  ;  and  walking  across  the  island 
we  reached  the  ships  at  fou  r  in  the  afternoon.'* 

The  ice  continued  daily,  though  slowly,  to  dissolve,  and 
there  still  was  a  distance  of  nearly  five  miles  from  the  ships 
to  the  open  sea.     The  hope  of  extricating  the  ships  there* 
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fuM  dep^ndetl  on  the  probability  of  loma  of  tkoM  eraok* 
taking  plae«,  #hlcb  they  had  often  witaeiMd,  and  wMch 
Made  an  immediate  olearanee  of  the  ioe.  While  waiting  la 
1Mb  eipeetatiun,  on  the  dial  of  July  Captain  Parry  dia- 
fMlohed  Lieutenant  Hoppner  enee  more  to  examine  a  bay 
er  rivfir  of  Cockburn  Island,  which  had  not  been  explored. 
He  waa  aceompanied  by  two  of  theerew,  and  provided  with 
A  aledge  and  doge.  On  hia  return  he  made  the  following 
Mport  of  hia  Journey. 

«  At  a  quarter  pait  four  we  left  the  Heola,  and  having 
reached  the  head  of  the  bay  at  half-paat  aix,  the  party  who 
were  there  in  readiness  carried  the  sledge  across  the  iatb- 
mua;  after  which  they  r^urned  to  the  ship.  The  fog  was 
now  ao  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  towards  Near- 
tonaktoo,  we  therefore  kept  along  the  land-ice  of  Igloelik, 
when  supposing  ourselves  nearly  abreaat  of  the  fomer  ia- 
bnd,  we  went  on  ahure  to  wait  for  better  weather. 
**  Thick  foggy  weather  continued  until  four  in  the  afternoon 
OD  the  22ndy  when,  it  becoming  clearer,  we  reeommenced 
eur  Journey,  passing  between  Neerlonaktoo  and  three  anall 
whitish  islands  off  its  south«west  end,  which  at  a  diatanee 
are  easily  mistaken  for  hummocks  of  dirty  ice.  The  ioe 
afterwards  began  to  improve ;  but  we  were  obliged  by  se- 
veral wide  cracks  extending  from  Neerlonaktoo  t«  the 
weat  land  and  the  islands  in  Richarde's  Bay,  to  go  soma 
distance  round  to  find  parts  sufficiently  narrow  to  crosu 
A.t  eleven  in  the  evening  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the  north- 
east  island  in  Richarda'a  Bay  {  the  ioe  was  so  much  broken 
■p  all  round  it  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  landed. 

'*  On  the  28rd  it  rained  hard  all  night,  with  thick  haiy  wea< 
tbtr,  which  did  not  clear  away  until  noon  the  following  day. 
We  imnaediately  prepared  to  move ;  but  it  was  twenty-Ave 
.minutes  past  one  in  the  afternoon  before  we  got  away,  owing 
to  tho  time  taken  up  in  shoeing  the  dogs,  whieh  for  two  pee- 
pU  was  a  tedious  operation.  We  stood  directly  over  towards 
the  north  land,  finding  the  ioe  so  bad  for  the  first  ais  or 
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MWHia  utile*  as  lo  miik*  U  r«Mon«ible  to  uiicol  that  •  Ttry  fow 
imy  vouM  rcndar  U  iapMMble.  Townrds  lb«  raatre  of  tb# 
■trail  It  b«MUB«  very  good,  tnil  ooatiauad  ao  until  wa  f  ot 
naar  tht-  north  ahora,  wbara  wa  found  it  in  aauch  tb*  tama 
atatataon  tha  oppoaita  aida.  Safaral  of  iha  eracka  as« 
tandad  from  land  to  land»  and  wara  ao  wida  aa  to  cauaa  ua 
much  parplexity  in  eroitaing  thaia.  At  a  quartur  past  tsRft> 
wa  laodad  on  a  low  tandy  baacb,  wbioh  forms  tha  south* aawi 
point  of  the  opening  wa  aaw  to  tba  north-wast,  when  wn  cur 
former  Journey  with  tha  Esqaimaux. 

**  On  tha  84lh  tha  weather  during  tha  early  part  ;>f  tha  day 
waa  tolerably  Ane,  but  in  the  afternoon  beoa.ua  fc'|;gy»  witli 
heavy  showaN  of  rain.  The  dogs  baiag  \  good  'ml  fagg-^  % 
I  determined  to  give  them  a  dsy's  rest,  axpaoting  wa  ahr  .:  i 
ba  able  to  asoartain  the  extent  of  tha  inlet  ou  foot.  Hi' Ting 
waited  without  auoceas  to  get  tlia  meridian  altir  -J^>  1  walkad 
up  the  inleti  and  crossing  the  two  first  pt  inti^  of  land^ 
picked  up  a  piaaa  of  freah  skin,  which  convinced  ma  that 
our  frianda  tha  Evquimaux  hsd  not  much  the  start  of  ua. 
A  high  mount  an  the  south-side,  about  twelve  or  fourtaaa 
miles  distant,  bacominic  u  very  prominent  object,  1  made 
towards  it,  hoping  from  thence  to  see  tbe  termination  of  tha 
inlet,  which  here  varied  from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth. 
At  five  in  the  afternoon,  findiiig  tbe  hill  above-mentioned 
still  too  distant  for  me  to  r«ucb  on  foot,  I  lunded  un  tha 
right-hand  shore,  from  whence  tli<*  opening  appeared  tu  ax- 
tend  at  leust  a  day*s  journey  fs^  i>:<e  aledge,  continuing 
about  tbe  same  breadth  and  nut  appearing  to  terminate  even 
St  the  furthest  point  seen.  After  resting  a  short  time,  I 
returned  towards  the  tent,  (Wtermining,  if  our  people  had 
killed  any  thing  which  would  ruriii«h  a  supply  of  food  for  tha 
dogs,  to  run  up  writh  the  sledg4>  next  day,  and  if  possible 
reach  its  termination.  Having  walked  about  five  miles  back, 
I  discovered  am  liquimaux  tent  on  tbe  north  aide,  which 
being  pitched  behind  a  point  had  escaped  my  notice  an  pass?. 
mfg,  and  that  wbieb  proved  tu  bel<»ni(^  to  som«  of  our  ^old 
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rrieiuls;  An  the  iraiit  df  food  for  tbo  dofft  b»d  madoiM 
t^Mrful  we  should  be  obHi{:ed  to  nbKndon  our  d^t  belbr*^ 
Hi  Acoumplishmeut,  I  immedUtely  bartndned  with  tbionft  for 
d'lupply,  promising  to  visit  them  tho  next  day.  They  b«d 
a  few  pieces  of  very  iHne  looliing  fish  drying  on  the  rodii»- 
Aft#r  stopping*  With  them  about  ten  minutes^  Itoofcuy  Ieav4f» 
and,  bn  reaohitig  the  point  next  above  our  tent,  found  thai 
the  rest  of  the  Esquimaux  had  arrived  during  my  absence.' 
*'■'**  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  Sftth  we  struck 
our  tent  and  proceeded  up  the  inlet,  stopping  a  few  minutes 
at  the  first  point j  where  we  purchased  some  meat  for  tli« 
dogs,  and  got  the  promise  of  a  seal  on  our  return.  At  three 
in' the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  the  tent  of  Erichiulc,  iVom 
whom  vve  purchased  some  more  noeat  and  a  very  fine  sal- 
ibon.  The  Esquimaux  told  us  we  might  reach  the  bead  of 
the  \niet  to-day  $  we  tlierefore  left  one  of  our  dogs  which 
wai  hmein  Ericliiuk's  charge,  and  resumed  our  journey, 
with  the  intention  of  lightening  the  sledge  at  the  first  con- 
venient place.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  having  reached 
two  small  islets  situated  nearly  in' mid-channel,  we  binied 
whatever  we  could  spare,  to  ensure  the  accompliihment  of 
our  object;  and  having  slopped  half  an  hour  to  refVesh  our* 
selves,  we  set  ofl^at  a  quick  pace.  The  weather  was  so 
thick  that  it  was  but  very  rarely  we  gut  a  glimpse  of  the 
shores  on  each  side  of  us  ;  when  we  did,  they  seemed  rocky 
and  steep ;  but  a  short  distance  from  the  beach  the  land  ap- 
peared well  clothed  with  vegetation.  As  weadvanced  theiee 
became  very  thin  and  rotten,  <ind  gave  indications  of  our 
approach  to  its  termination  :  at  length,  about  half  past  nine, 
we  found  ourselves  within  fifty  yards  of  the  water,  and  were 
obliged  to  pick  our  way  to  the  shoro  over  a  very  rotten  sur- 
face. On  landing  we  were  gratified  by  the  eight  of  a  nubic 
sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  ia breadth  and  perfectly 
fresh.  The  tide  waa  out,  but  there  was  nacttrreint  percepti- 
ble in  the  middle,  nor  did  we  notiee  any  during  the  whole 
time  nt  our  «tay.    The  Eiquimaux  had  informed  ut  of  • 
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MHrge  flUI»  .btttiib  wt nelthtr'Miiv  iior.biMd-My  Ikkijl  ufHt 
M  mift  be  •  godd  w«y  4iii;li«»  lip,  tMur  polttt  «ff  «<«w  «xiMy^ 
iDg  ftillflfteeD  milck,  «*b«»tt  t^rmfaitttod  Id  two>iliilV|MliJiii; 
b«lwMB  whiuk  Ikt  •(rMm  w«in«d  Id  wiad^  T»  theM,poi«to; 
M aUfti^^rtDoe^  it ttonUnuedibout Uui mubq* brmiilthy  Md 
fipoM  the.oolour  of  the  water  It  mutt  be  deep<  raoiugh  for 
tbips  of  laife  burden.  Tbe  lend  on  eteb  tide  «r«e  biglr^ 
end  wbere  we  stood  wet  more  olotely  covered  witli  teyeta^ 
tion  then  any  spot -w^  bad  ever  teen  in  tbete  regiont.  'Pbe 
dwarf  willaw  grew  to  a  height  and  size  almoat  entitling  It  to 
be  called  a  thrab,  and.  iliMfrotiMfo  Mra^iut  wat  in  the 
greatett  abi^ndance. '  :»  a«{4i»  .  •  ?J ./,.'     ..'trA 

i:  .*f  On  the  26th  I- tent  one  of  my  men  to  the  top  of  a'  high 
hUl  behind  our  tent,  but  hit  view  from  thence  wat  not  mora 
exteniive  than  what  we  had  already  piiOcured.  After  tidpw 
|>ing  to  get  the  meridional  altitude,  which  gave  the  lat.  TflT 
Off  4Sf*  N.,  the  longitude,  by  chronometer,  being  C^  S^  48^ 
W.  of  the  thipt,  we  tet  out  on  our  return.  At  the  ice  wat 
broken  up  for  two  milet  below  us,  we  endeavoured  to  get 
on  the  solid  floe  by  a  narrow  neck  about  one  hundred  yards 
broad  ;  but  having  got  half  way,  it  proved  so  thin  and  rot- 
ten that  1  considered  it  better  to  return,  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  crptting  it.  The  dogs  dr^igged  the  iledge  along 
shore  until  ,we  came  to  the  firm  ice,  perfo/ruiing  their  task 
much  bettei*  than  we  expected.  We  nuw  rbturiied  donn 
the  river,  and,  having  picked  upthethiflgii  left  on  the  it* 
land,  arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tents  at  half-past  eight. 
They  received  us  very  kindly,  atsitting  ut  to  unload  the 
sledge  and  carry  the  things  to  the  top  bf  the  hill.  We  pur- 
chai(ed  of  them  soine  very  fine  salmon,  which  they  caught 
in  a  amall  Hvulet  emptying  itself  into  a  bay  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  tenta. 

"  The  S7tb  proTiDg  a  fine  day,  the  men  all  went  ottT 
with  their  fithing^tpears  at  high-water,  but  returned  in  a 
short  time,  saying  there  were  no  fish,  from  v^hioh  it  it  pro- 
bable that  they  only  come  here  oceationally,  retorting  a 
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otiMr  Umim  It  ailMr  plMw  «f  th«  mbm  4cOTrtpttMi,  «MI 
^hMk  tiM  riiMT  iibi»u«4t.  The  toUtude  of  this  «UliM  « 
llP^r  11^  N.  1/  l»tgitud«»  by  dwonomelflv  OPA'iHf  Wv  of 
|h#  •bipft.  W#  left  tiiM-  frknds  about  om  it  Iho  oftoraom  4 
liioy  oo»4iMik4  oiiU  to  tbo  iM^  •UboMf b  ibo  tmntftaAm^ 
rob  M  «M  too  #raal  to  rooitt  Tbioi  hotwvert.  tiioy  dM  «i 
«  tly  ooii  of  way*  rcnoviog  tbings  from  wberi  ive  hod 
plocod  tbtm,  with  tbo  id«ii»  p«riia|io,  ttot  wo  sbouiit  oul 
mim  tbcB  until  wo  bAd  taken  our  departuro.  Oo  tasting 
tbe  water  at  tbio  ttation,  wUch  is  not  moro  tbaa  Mvea  m 
oi^t  mile*  from  tbo  moitb  of  thu  openio;,  it  proved  nearly 
fretb.  We  kept  oloie  along  the  iiortbobure,  passing  over 
very  bad  ioe,  wijtb  eraekt  extending  aorbnt^  lo  tbo  eattom 
part  of  the  strait  It  appeared  only  to  want  a  strong  breoao 
froai  tbo  westward  to  drive  it  out,  as  it  was  quits  detadied 
frtpi  tbe  lapd.  .  ^t  nine  in  the  evening  we  kioded  on  a  svall 
rw)fcy  ishuid,  tbe  easternmost  of  a  group  about  fifteen  lailes 
fl-oqa  tbo  spo|  where  we  left  the  Es^wviux  on  our  former 
journey.  From  this  point  I  eould  «so  that  the  land  was 
connected ;  as  the  only  part  which  bad  been  doi^fiil  wao 
in  a  bay  formed  by  tbe  north-eastern  point  of  the  riter,  and 
another  about  five  miles  westward  from  our  present  station^ 
where  (tbe  land  being  rather  low)  there  wbs  an  appearance 
of  an  opening}  this  day^s  journey,  however,  proved  Jthe 
continuity  of  the  poast.  .  Our  time  being  limited,  I  did  not 
t»unk  it  worth  while  going  any  farther  to  the  eastward ;  but 
as  tbe  dogs  would  require  a  day*s  rest  previously  to  carry- 
ing us  over  to  IglooUk,  1  determined  to  remain  here  until 
the  29tb  for  that  pui]Mse.  .  fe^w.^*  ^v> 

..**  Tbe  weather  was  so  thick,  thai  it  ^as  Mt  until  past 
ten  on  the  29lh  that  we  left  tbe  north  land,  and  M  seven 
arrived  on  the  west  end  of  Neerlonaktto,  whcfo  vftt  ilopped 
for  the  night,  our  d(^  being  I09  m^  tired  to  proceed. 
yfp  found  the  ice  in  coming  over  far  better  tban  I  espeoted. 
It  was  however  separ^d  from  both  lapds^y  wide  draoks, 
and  did  not  average  more  than  two  feet  in  tbisknoss  as  for 
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»k  I  oottkl  judge ;  it  «pp«are«i  iirarlf  ia  ihf  MMe  :«8»Ct  •« ' 
iMt  year  at  this  seasoo. 

*'  LeaTitig  Ncerlonaktoo  at  h«lf»paat  alaven  on  llie  80th, 
we  reached  tglooUk  at  two  in  the  aAemoMD.  The  i^  he* 
tileen  the  two  Ulende  was  almoit  impatMhle  for  «  eledgo 
ii  some  placee,  hut  the  pools  were  ell  freii*  over>  for  the- 
llrst  thne,  durieg  the  night.  We  found  gresi  <|iffipuUy. 
itt  landing  en  Igloolik,  the  ioe  having  broken  up  into  de^, 
tached  pieces  along  ito  shore*.  In  getting  the  sledge  screw 
A-om  one  end  to  the  other,  we  were  frequently  nesr  li^fin^ 
it,  the  dogs  having  to  swim  serosa  several  of  the  spaces  be« 
tween  the  broken  pieees  of  iee.  Having  crossed  the  isth^ 
AUS,  We  got  sight  of  Uie  ships  and  arrived  on  hoard  ^.km^ 
fomr  in  the  sfterneon;**  S 

They  had  noil  entered  upon  tlie  month  of  August,  yet 
the  ahips  were  so  completely  surrounded  with  ice  as  to  pre* 
dude  all  approaches  to  the  open  water,  excepting  that 
aTouiid  the  ships  to  a  small  distance  there  was  an  open  space 
c^  wsier.  Oaptsin  Parry  therefore  resolved,  arduous  as 
was  the  attempt,  to  endeavour  to  saw  a  passage  through 
tbe  ice  to  the  sea,  a  distaioe  of  nearly  five  nniles,  and  wUh 
this  view  a  tent  waS  pitched  for  tht'  ships'  company  to  tfike 
their  meals  in.  On  the  third  of  the  monlh^  however,  the 
i(6e'opehed  to  within  a  mile  of  the  ship^  so  thst  the  sawing 
might  be  proceeded  6n  with  a  greater  prospspt  pf  4uccef^„ 
and  the  following  day  near  four  hundred  yards  of  io^  were 
cut  through.  In  effecting  this  the  crSilr  endured  a>Meh  fa« 
tigue,  and  the  ice  often  breaking  several  of  the  men  fell 
into  the  water.  One  of  them  very  narrowly  escaped  drows* 
ingf  being  at  such  a  distanoe  as  that  help  could  not  be  rea- 
dily afforded  hini. 

The  prospect  of  being  llberateil  from  the  ice  being  prol^a« 
hie,  the  parties  vrtiieh  had  been  appointed  to  fish  and 
obtain  provisions  were  ealled  in.  The  boats  bad  a  narrow 
•seape  boa   day  In   atlaeklng  a  herd  of  wakusses,  tlie 
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weundeti  obm  attookiof  them  with  their  tuekt  aD4  st^v^ 
tne  of  the  boats  in  seTeral  placee. 

•  The  ciroumatance  of  the  aeaaoD  hmag  w  far  advanced  as 
to  aflbrd  a  Tery  short  space  for  attempting  further  discoTfr 
riea,  induced  Captain  Parry  td  reconaider  his  purpose  of 
;*emaininj[|f  another  winter  in  tbeoe  oUroates  with  the  Fury 
only.  The  state  of  health  of  sei^eral  of  the  officers  and 
crew  appeared  also  to  hare  undergone  a  considerable 
ohange;  and  the  '^fleot  of  a  third  winter  might  be  of  too 
serious  consequence  to  admit  of  his  proceeding,  «  ithout 
flrat  takinijf  the  opinion  of  the  medical  gentlefoen  as  to  its 
probable  eflRscts.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  h«  i^d- 
dressed  a  requisition  to  them  desiring  their  opinion  under 
all  the  circumstances,  and  receiTed  from  Mr.  Edwards  the 
following  rsply,  with  which  in  substance  that  of  Mr*  Skeooh 
coincided.  ,, 

**  During  the  last  winter  and  subsequently,  the  aspect 
of  the  people  of  the  Fury  in  general,  together  with  the 
increased  number  and  character  of  their  complaints,  stroi^gly 
indicated  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  climate  and  serTice  was 
slowly  effecting  a  serious  decay  of  their  constitutional 
powers.  The  recent  appearance  also  of  several  cases  of 
incipient  scurvy  in  tu<3  most  favourable  month  of  the  yfar, 
and  bccurring  after  a  more  liberal  and  continued  use  of  fresh 
animal  food  than  we  can  calculate  upon  procuring  herenf^i^r, 
are  confirmatory  proofs  of  the  progression  of  the  evil. 

**  With  a  tolerable  prospect  of  eventual  success,  other 
ohreumstances  remaiiiing  unohangefl,  I  should  yet  expect 
in  increase  of  general  debility,  with  a  oorrespoqding  degree 
hf  sickness,  though  at  the  same  timo  confident  of  our  re* 
sources  being  equal  to  obviate  serious  consequences.  Butcon* 
sidering  the  matter  in  the  other  pointofview»  namely,  as  a  wn- 
gle  ship,  it  assumes  a  much  more  impo  ;t(Lot^ape.  It  is  not 
naoessary  that  I  should  dwell  on  the  altered  circi»mstai|ces  in 
which  the  crew  would  then  be  phiecd,  afithAyarenucbjas^ypu 
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■Mt  long  ago  baf«  foreM«n  and  weighed.  I  allude  to  tlM 
iacMaae  of  iabonr  and  exposure  reauUing  from  the  aeparattoii 
aftlie  vessela,  the  privation  of  many  salutary  occupnti(m% 
mental  and  corporeal,  attending  their  union,  and,  I  nkaf 
addy  fit  this  late  period  of  the  season,  the  hopelcssResa  ttf 
the  success  of  the  ensuing  navigation  being  such  as  to  eneitii 
faelings  aufficienlFy  lively  to  counteract  those  depresiing 
causes.  It  is  impossible,  in  fact,  to  reflect  on  the  subject 
and  net  to  apprehend  a  less  favourable  result  than  might  ttc 
expected  under  tlie  preeediog  conditions.**  ■■  ■  r\ 

Ob  the^h,  the  ice  moved  around  the  Fury,  vvhiehmaW^ 
tug  sail,  got  into  open  water.  The  iov  around  the  Heola 
however,  though  agita'^ed  at  first,  did  not  move  out  of  the 
bay,  Mid'She  still  remained  beset.  Captain  Parry  howevey 
determined  to  oceopy  the  time  in  an  examination  of  the 
strait  which  closed  their  operations  the  preceding  year.  On 
arriving  at  the  place,  a  most  hopeless  prospect  presented 
ilsd^  as  the  ice  was  attached  to  the  shores  on  each  side, 
a0d  from  the  mast-head  they  had  a  distinct  aud  extensive 
view  of  one  solid  piece  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  «ould  sc*  ta 
tiM  westward  up  im  strait.  i 

Being  fully  aatisfied  of  the  impracticability  of  a  passagw 
<J4a  «w.^y,  uie  Fury  returned  towards  Iglootik  to  rejoin  tb* 
JSeela,  who  on  the  9th  was  driven  tA  sea,  on  the  ice  brealc-d 
ilig,  in  the  middle  of  a  floe  in  the  most  perilom  maimer;) 
She  was  thus  driven  over  shoals,  in  an  unmanagenbld  MUM^ 
but  fortunately  escaped  wKhout  any  accident.    <»  ^if^xi  ^uo 

In  addition  to  the  report  of  the  medical  officers,  CBJlftfitf 
Parry  requested  the  opinion  of  Captain  Lyon  as  totheprtf*! 
priety  of  pursuing  the  attempt  cf  further  diseoTery,  and 
received  the  following  reply. 

"  As  I  considi>r  the  health  of  your  crew  as  o/  most  tm* 
pertance  in  every  point  of  view,  I  shall  in  the  0rst  plMtt 
state  that,  independently  of  tha  weighty  opinions  ef  yenr 
n^edicnl  ofiioers,  it  has  for  some  time  been  my  opinion  that 
the  L'ury*s  passing  a  third  winter  in  this  country  would  be 
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•xtreinely  h»zardouf.  I  am  induced  Chut  to  expraM  mytclf 
(rem  tbte  great  change  1  have  observed  in  the  oonstitution  of 
the  officera  and  men  uf  the  Ilec^ia,  »nd  hy  th?  nppearanoe  of 
fome  aevere  oasea  of  tfnirvy  ■.Awso  tha  aum^ner  haa  com- 
menced  ;  1  am  alao  aware  (Itttt  tlt«>  aame  aoorhu  :  ?  aymptoma 
have  been  noJioed,  and  do  -Hfll  exi'^l,  mi  ;b«  Wmj, 

**  Our  iovr,  oonttiHiance  on  one  particular  diet,  aloioat 
)(utai  depriv^Oon  of  ftmh  auitnal  and  vegetaMe  food  for 
abuts  tvo  ye&ra,  and  the  nec'is^ary  and  olofie  'Confinement 
for  aeveral  moniha  af  each  severe  witnter^  are  undoubtedly 
the  causca  of  the  general  alterntiom  of  oonstitution  which 
ban  for  some  time  past  been  sc  evic;>^t.  I  Iberefore  con- 
ceive that  a  continued  exposure  to  the  same  deprivations 
and  confinements,  the  solitude  of  a  single  ship,  and  the 
monotony  of  a  third  winter  to  men  whose  health  ia  preoa* 
rious,  would  in  all  probability  be  attended  with  very  aerioua 
consequences. 

**  When  at  the  oommeuvement  of  the  last  winter  I  gave 
Has  my  opinion,  that  the  service  would  bebenefitedby  your 
remaining  out  in  the  Fury,  as  you  proposed,  and  still  attempt- 
ing a  further  passage  to  the  westward,  I  did  not  anticipate 
•o  long  a  confinement  in  the  ice  as  we  have  unfortunately 
experienced,  and  formed  my  opinion  on  the  supposition, 
and  in  the  full  expectation  that  we  should  be  at  liberty 
about  the  first  of  July  of  this  year,  and  that  the  general  good 
health  vhich  then  prevailed  would  still  continue^  From 
our  being  detained  until  the  present  time,  however,  I  am 
df  opinion  that  the  season  in  which  it  is  possible  to  navigate 
has  now  so  far  passed,  that  nothing  material  can  be  effected 
either  by  one  or  both  ships.  We  know  from  the  experience 
of  last  year,  that  it  is  not  before  the  end  of  August  or  the 
beginning  of  September  that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  and  that  it  is  not  until  that  period 
that  you  will  be  enabled  to  re-examine  its  western  entrance* 
Even  when  you  should  have  done  so,  and,  as  there  is  every 
r^usoii   to  expect,    found  it  still  closed,    you  would  have 
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hareiy  tuffieient  tima  to  return  to  Igloolik  to  pMt  tnother 
wlDttr.  AgaiOi  should  the  sea  pro\e  open  to  the  south* 
•utwardy  and  should  you  deem  it  expedient  to  attempt,  by 
jroonding  the  very  extensive  land  in  that  direotiom,  to  find 
•pme  other  paasage  to  the  westward,  1  conceive  th4t  the 
extreme  lateness  of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  youf 
Boakingf  discoveries  of  any  importance,  or  at  all  events  of 
auoh  importance  as  to  warrant  your  passing  a  third  wmtefi 
at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  your  officers  end  crew.  ;   o 

<*  Having  now  stated  my  reasons  for  changing  my  forinar 
opinion,  I  beg  to  advise  that  the  Fury  and  Hecla  return  iq 
England  together,  as  soon  as  such  arrangements  respectinK 
the  removal  of  ate  res  and  provisions  as  you  may  judge  prpn 
per  to  make  shall  be  completed.**  ,    ..  >  .^-.^iftHov  lIj 

Considering  himself  not  justifiable  after  this  in  continuing 
longer  in  these  seas,  at  the  risk  of  the  health  and  liyaa  of 
those  committed  to  his  charge.  Captain  Parry  communici^n 
ted  his  intentions  to  the  officers  and  ships  companies,  Ad- 
^tions  were  made  to  the  daily  allowance  uf  provisions,  ap<| 
the  various  antiscorbutics,  which  bad  been  reserved  for  n 
aesson  of  more  expected  emergency,  were  liberally  issued. 
The  provisions  and  extra  stores  tliat  had  been  taUen  ft'oni 
the  Heola,  with  a  v|ew  to  her  return  to  England  alooe^ 
were  now  replaced,  and  some  other  arrangements  were  mad^ 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  require.  .  ,-^^j 

,  On  the  lllh  a  flag-stafT,  fifty-six  feet  in  height,  wa^ 
erected  en  the  main  land,  agreeable  to  tlie  instructions  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  at  the  top  of  which  a  ball  was 
jlaced,  formed  of  iron  hoops  snd  canvass,  and  a  cylinder 
Mtas  buried  at  the  foot  of  the  staflT,  containing  a  statement 
of  the  ships  having  been  here.  Captain  Lyon  in  the  mefuiT 
time  was  occupied  in  bringing  ofi^the  boats,  tents,  and  Other 
articles  left  on  shore,  which  from  the  drifting  of  the  ice  ho 
did  not  accomplish  without  some  difficulty.  Ultimately  one 
boat  waa  left,  which  being  very  old  was  not  consideref^ 
matorial,  especislly  as  the  vrood  would  he  very  serviceahif 
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to  Ihdr  friends  tbt  Esquimaux.  la  addiUoo  to  this  Hmf 
Isft  their  sledges  and  a  quantity  6f  itoodj  epen^  paddlw^ 
a»d  other  articles,  strewed  alraut  at  |i  eons iderable  distanos^ 
that  they  oaight  become  the  property  of  different  iodiTidMli. 

On  the  13tb  of  August  they  toolc  their  flaa^  leave  of  Ig^ 
loolllc,  and  the  following  day  made  the  three  islands  oalM 
Ooglity  b<Mng  a  ocasiderable  run  in  an  open  sea.  Hera  they 
■aw  a  great  number  of  walrusses.  On  the  14th  several  Bsb 
quirosux  who  had  their  abode  in  this  neighbourhood  paid 
them  a  viiit,  among  whom  they  noticed  several  of  thdrold 
iiequaintances.    < 

They  continued  to  drift  with  the  ioe  rather  than  to  safi 
for  several  succeeding  days,  and  on  the  Slat  arrived  at  their 
old  quarters  off  Winter  Island.  In  this  period  they  ha^ 
moved  along  the  coast  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ttiiles,  of  whieh  <they  had  not  sailed  fifty,  tlie  remainder 
bating  been  effected  by  drifting  while  beset  with  Uie  ice.  : 

As  the  natives  of  these  inhospitable  regions  occupy  so  pro^ 
tninent  a  place  in  the  narrative,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
Insert  an  aocount  of  the  settlement  of  the  M oraviaua  on  the 
Labrador  coast.  Having  estalUished  themselves  in  Green- 
land, some  of  them  were  desirous  of  extending  their  settle- 
ment, and  accordingly  Matthew  titach,  the  oldest  resident) 
in  1752  solic.  xl  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  §ot  permissioa 
to  visit  the  Indians  belonging  ;o  the  factories.  His  appU* 
eation  proving  fruitless,  some  of  the  friends  in  London, 
Joined  by  several  well-disposed  merchants,  fitted  out  aves* 
■el  for  a  urading  voyage  on  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Four 
persons  went  out  in  her,  together  with  Cbristiaa  Erhtrd,  a 
Dutchman,  who  hav  .ng  been  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery 
in  Disko  Bay,  had  picked  up  some  knowledge  of  the  Qreen- 
lahdic.  ^'i*;- 

They  set  sail  in  May  1752,  and  in  July  cast  anchor  in  a 
large  bay  on  (he  coast  of  Iisbrador,  to  whieh  they  gave  the 
Mune  of  Nisbet's  Haven,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  owners  of 
Ihe  ship.    Hero  they  determined  to  i«  iMr 
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tr^tml  tMr  boUw  wbioh  tlr«y  btd  takeo  witb  tWal  Irwdy 
AvmeidK  Erfa»rd  neanwhilc  proceeded  wilh  the  lhi|lfar> 
tber  to  the  nortbi  for  the  purpose  of  trtde.  He  found  thel 
he  oouM  make  himielf  tolerably  well  underttdod  by  tbe  Ei» 
4|viinftuz ;  but  m  they  wft' :.  afraid  to  eome  ott  boerd  eu  m» 
couut  of  the  guM,  he  aaffered  them  to  persuade  him  to  huid 
in  a  bay  between  the  iilanda  in  an  unarmed  boat  with  Avbof 
the  crew.  None  of  them  returned,  and  aa  the  ship  Iwd  not 
mother  boat,  no  search  could  lie  made  for  them.  TlMcap^ 
tain,  hating  waited  sereral  days  without  being  able  to  g«* 
tber  any  information  respecting  their  fate,  sailed  back  te 
Nisbet*t  Haven,  and  calling  on  board  the  settlers,'  r^rs» 
sented  to  them,  that  after  the  loss  of  bis  boat  and  the  l»eet 
part  of  his  men,  he  could  not  acc.troplitb  his  Toyage  boiuli 
Without  their  assistance.  Under  auob  oiroumstanoes  the^ 
could  not  refuse  his  request ;  but  they  left  the  plaee  wMi 
regret,  and  consoled  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  refc 
turning  in  the  following  year.  On  their  arrival  in  Enghlnd 
it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  renew  the  attempt,  until 
intelligence  should  be  received  of  the  safety  of  Erhard  and 
his  companions ;  and  as  on  the  return  of  tbe  ship,  aevend 
of  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered,  and  the  deserted  heun 
was  burnt  to  the  ground,  both  the  trade  and  the  mission 
were  for  that  time  abandoned. 

In  1764,  Jens  Haven,  who  had  laboured,  for  several  years 
as  a  missionary  in  Greenland,  and  had  recSbtly  returnkd 
with  Cranta  to  Germany,  proposed  tor  resume  this  enteiv 
prise.  With  this  intention,  he  came  to  England,  and  wa» 
introduced  by  the  Brethren  in  London  to  Hugh  Pallisear,  Esq. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hugh  Palliser)  tbe  governor  of  Newfound^ 
land,  who  freely  offered  him  bis  support,  and  gave  him  tb# 
necessary  letters  of  recommendation.  The  governor  htok* 
self  arriving  shortly  after  at  hb  station,  issued  a  procUasa- 
tion  in  his  favour,  which  reflects  no  le^n  credit  on  ius  own 
fudgment  than  on  the  dtainierested  seal  of  Jean  Haves. 
"  Hitherto,**  he  says,  "  the  Esquimaux  have  been  conii* 
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4kr«d  in  no  other  lif^ht  than  aa  Uiievea  and  mardcrarn )  bat 
«•  Mr.  Haven  h«a  formed  the  laudable  plan  not  only  of  unit* 
Inf  theaa  people  with  the  Engliah  nation,  bat  of  inatruotinf 
them  in  the  Chriatian  religion,  1  require,  by  virtue  of  the 
power  delegated  to  me,  that  all  men,  whomioever  it  may 
ooncern»  lend  him  all  the  aaaiatance  in  their  power." 

'  In  May  of  the  aame  year  he  arrived  at  St.  John*8 ;  but 
he  had  to  meet  with  many  vexatinua  delaya,  before  he  reaoh«d 
bia  deatination,  every  ahip  with  which  he  engaged  refnaing 
to  land  for  fear  of  the  Eaquimaux.  He  waa  at  length  set  on 
shore  in  Chateau  Bay,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador; 
berO)  however,  he  found  no  signs  of  population,  except  le- 
vered scattered  tumuli,  with  the  arrowa  and  implements  of 
the  dead  deposited  near  them.  Embarking  again,  he  finally 
landed  on  the  island  of  Quirpont  or  Quiveron,  off  the  north- 
•sst  extremity  of  Newfoundland,  where  he  had  the  first  in- 
terview with  the  natives. 

**  The  4th  September,**  he  writes  in  bia  journ&l,  "  waa 
the  happy  day  when  I  saw  an  Esquimaux  srrive  in  the  bar- 
bour.  I  ran  to  meet  him,  and  addressed  him  in  Qreenlandia 
He  was  astonished  to  hear  his  own  language  from  the  mouth 
of  an  European,  and  anawered  me  in  broken  French.  I 
requested  him  to  return  and  bring  four  of  the  chief  of  hii  tribe 
with  him}  as  I  wished  to  speak  with  them.  He  accordingly 
ran  back  with  apeed,  shonting  out,  *  Our  friend  is  come.* 
Meanwhile,  I  pat  on  my  Greenland  dresa,  and  met  them  on 
the  beach.  I  told  them,  I  had  long  desired  to  see  them» 
and  waa  glad  to  find  them  well.  They  replied,  *  Thou  art 
indeed  our  countryman.*  The  joy  at  thia  meeting  was  great 
on  both  aides.  After  the  conversation  had  continued  for 
some  time,  they  begged  me  to  accompany  them  to  an  island 
shout  an  hour*s  row  from  the  shore,  adding,  tliat  there  I 
should  find  their  wives  and  children,  who  would  receive  me 
•s  a  friend.  The  steers-man  and  another  of  the  crew,  landed 
wo  on  the  island,  but  immediately  pushed  off  again  to  see 
•t «  Bsfo  distance  vf'tat  would  become  of  me.     I  wm  4*ir« 
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rMiacltd  by  the  nativet,  ««oh  of  them  paehing  forward  hi* 
family  to  attract  my  notice.  I  warned  them  not  to  steal  may 
thing  from  our  people,  and  represented  to  them  the  danger 
of  it.  They  told  me  that  the  Europeans  were  also  guilty  of 
thieving,  to  which  I  replied,  that  if  they  would  only  iaforot 
m«  of  the  delinquent,  he  ahould  be  punished.  rii 

**  The  next  day,  eighteen  of  them  returned  my  visit,  ae* 
cording  to  promise.  1  took  this  opportunity  to  assure  them- 
of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  British  government  towards 
tbom,  and  promised  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  them, 
if  they  conducted  themselves  peaceably  ;  I  also  offered  them 
a  written  declaration  to  this  effect  fi'om  Governor  Palliscr ; 
but  they  shrunk  back,  when  I  presented  it  to  them,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  alive,  nor  could  they  by  any  means  be  persuaded 
to  accept  of  this  writing.  They  liMtened  to  all  1  said,  witk 
the  greatest  attention.  'an 

**  In  their  bartering  concerns  with  the  crew,  they  consti* 
tuted  me  arbiter  of  their  differences ;  for,  said  they,  you  are 
our  friend.  They  begged  me  to  come  again  the  next  year, 
with  some  of  my  brethren,  and  were  overjoyed  when  1  profj 
nised  that  I  would.  I  told  them  also,  that  on  my  return,  L 
would  apeak  to  them  ef  things  which  were  of  the  greatest  im» 
portance  to  their  happiness,  and  instruct  them  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  God.  One  of  them  usked  if  God  lived  in  the  snn»' 
Another  enquired,  whether  it  would  make  him  more  pros^ 
peroat  in  his  afiairs,  if  be  believed  in  bis  Creator.  1  replied^! 
tiiere  was  no  doubt  of  it,  if  he  attended  to  them  with  proper 
diligence ;  but  the  happiness  of  a  future  uft^y  Mras  infinitely 
preferable  to  present  prosperity,  and  thsfi  m'ighL  confidently 
be  expected  by  those  whc  trusted  in  Gcd  «vhile  here,  and 
lived  according  to  his  will.  When  I  was  about  to  take  leave 
of  these  interesting  people,  the  Angekok  SeguUia  took  me 
into  his  tent,  and  embracing  me,  said,  *  We  are  at  present 
rather  timid,  but  when  you  come  again,  we  will  converse 
together  without  suspicion.*  **  .« 

On  the  third  day  the  Esquimaux  left  the  harboar  altogt* 
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lk«r»  UMlmfttr  •  •hori  atay  at  Quirpont  Uavco  nturMd  to 

NawlbuadUBd.    6ir  H.  Palliier  •ud  the  Board  of  Trada 

axpragied  their  tntira  approbatiun  of  hii  proceeding    Ha 

Ikarefore  made  a  teoood  voyage  in  Uie  eoauing  year,  aooom* 

panied  by  Cliriitian  Laurence  Draohart,  formerly  oneof  tha 

Daniah  misslonariea  in  Qrecniand,  and  two  etiiera.    Uaviag 

arrivml  at  Newfoundland,  tliey  vent  on  board  biaMi^siy'a 

•hip  Niger,  Captain  Sir  Thomas  Adams,  and  landed  July 

17,  io  Chateau  Bay,  latitude  63>°,   on  the  aouth  oaaal  of 

Labrador.    Here  the  party  separated ;  Haven  and  Soblotaar 

aogaging  with  anotlter  vesael,  to  explore  the  coast  norU^ 

wards;  they  did  not,  howeTer,aocompliab  any  thing  material 

in  thia  expedition,  nor  did  they  meet  with  a  ain^le  Jfiiqai* 

iiauz  the  whole  time.     Draehart  and  John  Hill  remainfA 

ki  Chateau  Bay,  and  were  fortunate  enough  to  bava  Iha 

aompany  of  several  hundred  Esquimaux,  for  upwariU  of  m 

MMMith  {  during  which  period  they  had  daily  opportaaiAief  of 

iatareoarae. 

At  aoon  u  Sir  Thomas  Adama  had  received  intdlligeQMi 
that  they  had  pitched  their  tents  at  a  plaea  twenty  aMka  dii*r 
tiiqt,  he  sailed  thither,  to  invite  them,  in  tha  name  of  tlluii 
Ckivaraor,  to  Pitl*s  Harbour.  On  tha  approach  «f  tha 
■hip,  Ihe  ia^ges  in  the  kayjaks  hailed  them  with  shaaAtiof 
Tout  cttknerade,  oui  Hu !  and  tha  ccew  returned  tha  SffHat 
aakitatton.  Mr.  Draehart  did  notohoose  ta  Jesa  in  thi  eryj;^ 
but  told  Sir  Thomai  that  he  would  converse  with  tlie  natives 
ia  their  own  language.  When  the  tumalt  bad  aubsided,.  bt 
Ufvk  ona  of  them  by  the  band,  and  said,  in  Greenlandic,  *  W4 
are  friends**  The  savage  replied,  *  We  are  alsu  thy  friends*' 
Several  of  them  were  now  admitted  on  board.  A  oan  in  a 
white  woollen  coat  said  that  it  had  been  given  him  by 
s^ohaancsingook,  (Jens  Haven,)  as  a  keep'Sake,  and  en« 
Quired  where  be  was.  They  invited  Draohart  to  go  on 
shore,  and  the  ciders  of  the  trth^  loUowed  by  the  whole 
horde,  amounting  to  not  less  than  three  hundred  personsi 
ee^diMted  bin  round  the  encampn)«n4,lrQni  t^ntit^  tent,  re. 
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HMtodly  exclaim infr,  *'  Fear  nothing  }  wo  aro  frionda;  wo 
ttMleratand  ihy  worda.  Wlieffororo  art  tliouoomor  *1 
hove  wnrda  to  you,'  aaid  Iim.  Oo  tl»ia  tlity  led  him  to  m 
creen  plot,  and  aeated  theiDMeivea  ruund  liim  on  the  graaf. 
*  I  oame*  he  be{(an,  *  from  the  Karaler  in  thf  east,  wheco 
1  had  lately  a  tent,  wife,  children,  and  aervanta.  On  hetft* 
iof  thia,  they  cried  out,  *  These  nortliern  Karaler,  are  baft 
poo|de.'  *  I  come  not  from  the  north,*  returned  he ;  *  but 
over  the  great  aea,  from  the  eaatern  Karaler,  of  whom  yo^ 
havo  perhaps  heard  nothing,  aa  it  ia  a  very  long  time  aince 
they  quitted  thia  country.  Uut  they  have  heard  of  you,  and 
Jubannesingoali  and  I  have  viaited  you,  to  tell  you  that 
tbeao  Karaler  are  your  frienda,  and  believe  on  the  Creator 
of  all  thinga,  who  iauur  Saviour,  and  that  they  wish  you  to 
Icnow  him  too.*  They  were  much  perplexed  by  (his  speechf 
which  they  made  him  repeat  over  and  over,  until,  at  length* 
an  old  man  tqok  upon  him  to  explain  ita  import.  *  He  meana 
Silla,*  aaid  he,  and  made  several  circles  round  hia  h«ad 
with  hia  band,  blowing  at  the  aame  time  with  his  mouth. 
VYes,*  asid  Dracliart,  *  he  ia  Silla  Pingortitsirsok,  the 
Creator  of  the  world.     Ho  has  made  the  heaven,   the  i|ifr, 

:lhe  earth,  ami   mun.*    *  Butwhero  n  he?    enquired  oniet; 

'iBjid^  *  what  it  the  meaning  of  tlie  Saviour?*  added  a  seconil* 

j|>t;aohart  using  the  same  gesticulations  which  he  had  seep 
tlie  old  man  make,  replied,  *  He  ia  every  where  in  Sill^.; 
but  he  once  became  a  nian,  and  abode  many  years  on  earth 

,tO  make  men  happy.*  One  of  them  now  asked,  if  he  was  a 
teacher ;  and  when  he  replied,  that  he  had  taught  the  Karaler 
in  the  east,  two  old  men,  with  long  beards,  came  furwaidi* 
and  said  that  they  were  Angekuks.  He  tqok  them  by  the 
hand,  and  placing  them  before  Sir  Thomas,  informed  them 
that  he  was  the  captain,  and  had  been  sent  by  a, more  ppw> 
•rful  captain  to  enter  into  a  friendship  iwith  them.  ^m^ 
Thus  the  conference  concluded,  and  Sir  Thomas  hasten^l 

.  back  to  Pitt*s  Harbour  to  make  his  report  to  the  governor. 
The  peninsula  of  Labrador  extends  from  latitude  5'^*^, 
to  latitude  08*.     But  though  its  northern  extremity,  Cai.t 
P.  V .  7.  \ 
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Chidley,  Wen  under  the  same  degree  of  latitude  with  Ciipe 
Farewell,  the  southernmost  point  of  Greenland,  the  rigour 
of  the  olimste  even  exceeds,  if  possible,  that  of  the  latter 
country.  This  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  vast  tracts  of  land 
eovered  with  snow  and  ice,  or  with  immense  forests,  takes, 
and  morasses  which  impart  a  prodigious  severity  to  the 
north,  west,  and  south  winds  that  blow  in  L;  >rador  ;  while 
on  tlie  other  hand,  their  chilliness  is  mitigated,  before  they 
reach  Greenland,  by  the  intervention  of  Davis's  Strait. 
• '  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  be  in« 
duced  to  visit  the  harbour  where  the  ships  lay.  To  Mr. 
Draohart's  assurances  of  friendship,  they  replied,  laughing, 
"  Yes,  yes,  we  know  that  you  will  not  kill  us,  for  you  are 
a  teacher ;"  and  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  amity, 
but  when,  after  much  persuasion,  they  had  accompanied  him 
to  the  bay,  they  absolutely  declined  going  on  board  the  com- 
tiiodore's  vessel,  and  landed  on  the  shore.  WheneTcr  they 
were  admonished  to  abstain  from  doing  any  thing,  thrir 
6rst  question  was,  "  whether  they  should  be  killed  for  it  f** 
They  would  suffer  no  one  to  examine  their  boats  or  uten< 
•lis,  or  to  take  any  draught  of  them.  When  a  shallop  came 
to  their  place  of  rendesvous,  they  would  not  allow  the  sailon 
to  come  on  shore  with  their  arms  ;  they  even  endeavoured 
to  iake  the  captain's  gun,  considering  it  as  an  infraction 
of  the  peace  agreed  upon,  to  carry  weapons.  An  Indian, 
in  attempting  to  cut  away  a  tow  from  a  wrecked  ship,  was 
perceived  by  a  sentinel,  who  presented  his  musket,  and  an 
»Iarm  was  instantly  given.  The  savages  drew  their  knives, 
Knd  set  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence.  One  of  them 
tore  open  his  jacket,  and  bared  his  breast,  daring  the  crew 
to  iire.  Order  was,  however,  soon  restored,  and  the  bre^ 
thren  led  away  the  Indians  to  their  tents.  Another  time,  a 
cabin-boy  purloined  an  arrow  from  a  kayak.  A  woman  be- 
trayed  the  theft.  A  concourse  of  natives  instantly  flocked 
round  him,  snatched  the  dart  from  his  hand,  and  were  on  the 
point  uf  sacrificing  him  to  their  rage.  They  were  deceivrd 
by  the  promise  (hat  they  should  biivesatisfuction  and  the  cap. 
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tiiiu  urdei-ed  ilie  joutb  to  be  bound  and  flogged  io  tbeirpre- 
MDce ;  but  scarcely  bad  he  received  two  lashes,  when  an 
angekok  interfered,  pushed  back  the  sailor  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  and  unbound  the  culprit. 
Efery  one  admired  thi»  instance  of  n&t>^  \aI  and  humane  feel* 
ing,  thus  unexpectedly  developed  in  savages,  whose  hearts 
were  supposed  to  be  as  barbarous  as  their  appearance  was 
uncouth  and  forbidding. 

The  governor  wished  to  prevent  them  from  crossing  ovur 
to  Newfoundland,  where,  according  to  their  own  account, 
they  procured  a  certain  kind  of  wood  not  to  be  found  in  their 
country,  of  which  they  made  their  darts.  But  since  they 
interpreted  this  prohibition  as  a  breach  of  peace,  it  was  re- 
scinded, on  their  promise  to  commit  no  depredation  on  the 
fishing  vessels  they  might  meet  with  on  the  way  ;  to  whioh 
engagement  they  sorupuloualy  adhered 

They  evinced  a  friendly  disposition  and  welcomed 
Haven  on  his  return,  and  praised  him  fur  being  true  to  his 
promise.  But  though  they  showed  no  signs  of  a  hostile  io> 
tention,  they  were  inclined  to  take  several  troublesopae  free- 
doms with  their  visitors.  Thus,  in  one  of  their  tents,  Mr. 
Drachart  had  bis  pockets  turned  inside  out.  They  took  every 
thing  they  contained,  and  bis  hat  into  the  bargain  ;  how> 
ever,  on  hit  appealing  to  the  seniors  of  the  horde,  they 
obliged  the  plunderers  to  refund  their  booty,  even  to  a  knife 
which  they  begged  as  a  beep-sake.  The  next  time  the 
rogues  picked  his  pocket,  they  thought  proper  to  do  it  se< 
oretly.  But  no  sooner  did  the  old  men  perceive  that  he  had 
missed  something,  than  they  assembled  all  the  young  sa- 
vages in  the  house,  and  ordered  the  article  in  question  to 
be  restored.  The  thief  immediately  stepped  forwards,  with- 
out the  least  marks  of  shame  or  fear :  "  There,*'  said  he, 
**  are  your  things  ;  you  perhaps  need  them  yourself.*' 

In  their  frequent  journies  backward  and  forward,  between 
the  station  of  the  ships  and  the  Esquimaux,  the  missionaries 
had  to  contend  with  formidable  obstacles,  having  frequently 
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to  spend  severul  nights  together  sleepless,  without  a  moT' 
sel  of  food,  and  exposed,  under  the  open  air,  to  tlie  rain 
and  wind.  One  dreadful  night  is  thus  described  in  their 
journaL 

*'  September  13.  In  the  evening  a  violent  storm,  with 
rain,  arose.  A  shallop  was  driven  to  the  shore,  and  ran 
a*  ground  on  the  rocks.  By  the  offer  of  an  ample  reward, 
we  persuaded  the  savages  to  lend  us  their  assistance  in  bring- 
ing it  off;  Eight  of  them  put  on  their  sea- dress,  waded 
into  the  water  up  to  the  arm-pits,  and  t'/iltid  ut  it  upwards 
of  an  hour,  without  being  able  to  set  it  afloat.  Our  ship, 
meanwhile,  wore  away  from  the  shore,  and  left  us  alone 
with  the  natives.  John  Hill  and  the  ship's  surgeon  en- 
gaged to  follow  the  vessel  in  a  small  boat,  and  make  soite 
arrangements  with  the  captain  for  their  safety  ;  but  their 
boat  was  dashed  against  the  ship's  side  by  the  waves,  with 
so  violent  a  concussion,  that  it  overset.  Fortunately  they 
caught  bold  of  a  rope  which  hung  over  the  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, to  which  they  clung,  until  those  on  board  could  draw 
them  up.  Drachart  and  Haven  now  betook  themselves  to 
thie  stranded  shallop,  but  they  were  destitute  of  provisions, 
and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  The  Esquimoux  came  and  re- 
presented to  us,  that  the  boat  could  not  possibly  float  be- 
fore the  tide  returned  in  the  momiug,  and  invited  us  to 
lodge  for  the  night  in  their  tents.  We  judged  this  to  be  the 
most  eligible  plan  we  could  adopt  in  our  present  situation. 
Immediately,  the  angekok  SeguUia  plunged  into  the  water, 
and  carried  us  on  his  back  to  the  beacbt  lie  then  led  us  to 
bis  tent,  gave  us  dry  clothes,  and  spread  a  skin  on  tt.^  flttoi- 
for  us  to  sit  on.  The  tent  was  crowded  with  people.  They 
several  times  asked  us  *  if  we  were  not  afraid ;'  we  an- 
swered, '  We  are  certainly  ignorant  of  what  passes  in  your 
minds,  but  you  are  our  frieiids,  and  friends  do  not  use  to 
feai*  each  otlier.*  To  this  they  rejoined,  '  We  are  good 
iKaraler,  and  are  now  convinced  that  you  urenut  RjbUiriat,, 
but  well-disposed  Innuit,   for  you  come  to  us  without  wca- 
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pont.  They  set  before  uw  fish,  water,  and  bread,  wbiob 
laat  had  been  given  them  by  the  sailort,  and  ihortly  after, 
all  retired  to  rest.  But  Seguliia  now  commenced  his  incan- 
tations, which  be  began  with  singing  iomeunintelligiblestan- 
sas,  together  with  his  wives.  He  then  muttered  over  aoroe 
charm,  threw  himself  into  every  imaginable  contortion  of 
body,  at  times  sending  forth  a  dreadful  shriek,  held  bla 
hand  over  Drachart's  face,  who  lay  next  to  bim ;  and  rolled 
about  on  the  ground,  uttering  at  intervals  loud,  but  only 
half  articulate  cries,  of  which  we  could  merely  catch  the 
words,  *  Now  is  my  Torngak  come.'  Perceiving  that 
Drachart  was  awake,  and  bad  raised  himself  a  little  on  his 
arm,  as  often  as  he  extended  his  hand  over  his  face,  he 
kissed  it.  He  now  lay  for  some  time  as  still  as  death,  after 
which  he  again  began  to  whine  and  moan,  and  at  last  to 
aing.  We  said  we  would  sing  something  better,  and  re- 
peated many  Greenlandic  verses,  of  which,  however,  they 
eould  comprehend  but  very  little.  It  was  in  vain  that  wtt 
endeavoured  to  compose  ourselves  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of 
the  night ;  we,  therefore,  frequently  arose  and  went  out  of  th« 
tent ;  but  SeguUia  appeared  to  view  our  motions  with  bu8« 
picion,  and  always  followed  us  when  we  left  the  tent,  lit 
the  morninir  he  thus  addressed  '  :  *  You  may  now  telt 
your  countrymen  that  you  have  lodged  with  me  in  safety. 
You  are  the  first  Europeans  that  ever  spent  a  night  under 
my  tent.  You  have  shown  me,  by  your  fearlesti  behaviour 
amongst  us,  that  we  have  iK4hing  to  dread  from  you.*  Ii> 
return  for  our  accommodations,  we  distributed  gl&^s  bcad«, 
fishhooks,  and  needles,  amongst  his  people.** 

The  preparatory  visits  of  Haven  and  Drachart  cleared  the 
way  for  the  ultimate  settlement  of  a  mission  of  the  brethren 
at  Nam  in  1771,  a  grant  of  the  la  ^.d  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose having  been  obtained  from  i\\^  Privy  Cuanoil,  and  fbr* 
mally  purchased  by  the  missionaries  from  the  Esquimauxo 
who  testified  the   highest   gratification  at  the  proceeding. 
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ISmiUm  the  two  mitiaionaries  above-racoUonud,  wer«  i«o 
iDiirried  couples,  and  aeveo  tingle  brethren,  tlio  whole  com- 
)Mi«y  coaeietioff  uf  fourteen  persons.  Having;  taken  witb 
them  the  frame  of  a  bouse,  they  immeduitely  began  to  erect 
iU  and,  witb  the  assistance  of  the  taiSors,  completed  it  in 
less  than  two  months.  A  company  uf  breth/en  in  London, 
united  to  send  a  ship  anuuully  to  Labrador  to  supply  tb^na 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  carry  on  some  trade  with 
the  natives.  The  missionaries  also  found  means  to  be  of 
■ervioe  to  the  Esquimaux^  and  to  earn  something  for  thrir 
own  subsistence,  by  building  them  boats,  and  making  tools 
and  other  utensils. 

Some  hundreds  of  Esquimaux,  principally  of  the  Nuenguak 
tribe,  attended  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  during  the  Bum- 
mer months,  but  on  the  approach  of  winter  they  withdrew  t« 
various  parts  of  the  coast.  Though  they  were,  for  the  mott 
part,  very  willing  to  be  instructed,  no  lasting  impretaion 
appeared  to  be  made  on  their  minds.  The  missionaries  wer« 
therefore  agreeably  surprised  by  the  intelligence,  that 
Anauke,  one  of  these  savages,  being  on  his  death*bed  in 
the  beginning  of  1773,  had  spoken  of  Jesus  as  the  Redeemer 
and  Saviour  of  men,  had  constantly  prayed  to  him,  and  de- 
parted in  confident  reliance  on  his  salvation.  "  Be  com- 
forted,** said  he  to  bis  wife,  who  began  to  howl  and  shriek 
like  the  rest  of  the  heathens,  at  his  approaching  end,  "  I  am 
going  to  the  Saviour.**  The  brethren  bad  been  prevented 
from  visiting  him  during  bis  illness  by  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather ;  but  his  happy  dissolution  had  a  favourable  influ- 
ence, on  his  countrymen,  who  ever  after  npoke  of  him  under 
the  appellation  of,  <*  The  man  whom  the  Saviour  took  to 
himself.**  ,,  «;   ,   ,- 

As  this  settlement  was  found  insufficient  to  serve  as  a 
gather'ng  place  for  the  Esquimaux  dispersed  along  a  line 
of  coast  not  less  than  six  hundred  miles  in  extent,  especially 
•s  it  afforded  but  scanty  resources  to  the  natives  during  Uie 
winter  season,  when  they  had  fewer  inducement*  to  rove 
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llriMn  plncA  to  place,  it  was  det>frmine<l  to  establUh  two 
other  mission  stations,  tlieone  (<•  the  noiih  and  the  other  to 
the  south  of  Nain.  Accordingly,  in  1?74,  four  of  the  mia- 
Monariea  underlooli  a  voyage  to  explore  the  coast  to  tba 
northward.  Though  l^  iy  attained  their  object,  the  oonM- 
quences  of  this  expedition  were  naoA  uiiifortuoate.  On  their 
return,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  rock,  where  she  remained 
ftxed  till  her  timbers  were  dashed  to  pieces.  After  a  night 
of  the  utmost  anxiety,  tb'^y  betook  themselves  early  the 
next  morning  to  their  boat ;  but  this  also  foundered  on  the 
cruggy  shore.  Two  of  them,  the  brethren  Brasen  and 
Lehmann,  lost  their  lives  ;  the  other  two.  Haven  and  Lis- 
ter, together  with  the  sailers,  saved  themselves  by  swim- 
ming, and  reached  a  barren  rock.  Here  they  must  inevit- 
ably have  perished,  had  they  not  found  means  to  draw  their 
shattered  boat  on  shore,  and  repair  it  so  far  that  they  could 
venture  into  it  on  the  fourth  day  alter  their  shipwreck.  The 
wind  was  in  their  favour ;  and  they  had  soon  the  good  for> 
tune  to  meet  an  Esquimaux,  who  towed  them  into  the  har- 
bour of  Nain. 

The  next  year,  Haren  and  Lister,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Beck,  ventured  to  make  a  second  voyage  to  the  soath,  and 
penetrated  as  far  as  Nisbet*s  Haven,  where  the  adventur- 
ers bad  Arst  landed,  and  whtre  the  ruins  of  their  house  were 
still  seen.  Here,  after  some  search,  they  found  a  spot  near 
Arvertok,  better  suited  for  a  mission  ^settlement,  than  any 
yet  discovered.  ■ -.     .       .,,,,„„.     _,,, 

But  before  the  directors  of  the  missions  were  apprised  of 
this  new  station,  they  bad  commissioned  Brother  Haven  to 
begin  a  new  settlement  at  Okk«k,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Nain.  The  land  was  purchased  from 
(he  Esquimaux,  in  1775,  and  in  the  following  year  Haven, 
with  his  family,  ond  three  other  missionaries,  established 
themselves  in  the  place  They  immediately  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  neighbouring  savages,  and  though  their 
•tteoMs  was  not  rapid,  it   was  sufficient  to  animate  their 
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■pirits.     In  1778  the  six  first  adults  of  this  place  were  bap. 
tiled,  and  many  more  were  added  in  a  short  time. 

In  March  1782,  two  of  the  missionaries  experienced  a 
most  merciful  interposition  of  Providence  when  their  lives 
were  in  the  utmost  danger.  Samuel  Liebisch,  one  of  the 
missionaries  at  Nain,  being  at  that  time  entrusted  with  the 
geneml  direction  of  the  settlements  in  Labrador,  the  duties 
of  bis  office  required  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Oklcak,  in  which 
he  was  accompanied  by  William  Turner,  another  of  the 
missionaries.  They  set  out  on  their  Journey  in  a  sledge 
driven  by  oneof  thsii-  baptised  Esquimavx,  and  were  Joined 
by  another  sledge  of  Esquimaux,  the  whole  party  consisting 
of  five  men,  one  woman,  nud  a  child.  All  were  in  good 
spirits  ;  the  morning  was  clear,  the  stars  shining  with  un- 
common lustre,  and,  as  (he  track  over  the  frozen  sea  was 
in  the  best  order,  they  travelled  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  six 
or  seven  miles  an  hour,  so  that  they  hop<:d  to  reach  Okkak 
in  two  or  three  days.  Afier  passing  the  island  in  the  bay 
of  Nain,  they  kept  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast, 
both  to  gain  the  smoothest  part  of  the  ice,  and  to  avoid  the 
high  and  rocky  promontory  of  Kiglapeit.  About  ^igbt 
o'clock  they  met  a  sledge  with  Esquimaux  turning  in  tp* 
wards  the  land,  who  gave  them  some  bints  that  it  might  be 
as  well  to  return.  As  the  missionaries,  however,  saw  no 
cause  for  alarm,  and  suspected  that  the  other  party  merely 
wished  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends  a  little  longer, 
they  proceeded  on  their  way.  After  some  time,  their  own 
Esquimaux  remarked  that  there  was  a  gruund-sweU  under 
the  ice.  It  was  then  hardly  perceptible,  except  on  lying 
down  ar  applying  the  car  close  to  the  ice,  when  a  hollow 
disagreeably  grating  and  roaring  noise  was  heard,  as  if  as. 
oeuding  from  the  abyss.  The  sky  remained  clear,  except 
towards  the  east,  where  a  bank  of  light  clouds  appeared, 
interspersed  with  some  dark  streaks  ;  but  as  the  wind  blew 
strong  from  lihe  north-west,  nothing  less  was  expected  (bao 
a  sudden  change  of  weather.  .      ^„ 
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The  sun  had  now  reached  its  height,  and  there  was  as  yet 
little  or  no  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  But  as 
the  uiotion  of  the  sea  under  the  ice  had  grown  more  percep« 
tible,  the  travellers  became  rather  alarmed,  and  began  to 
think  it  prudent  to  keep  closer  to  the  shore.  The  ice  also, 
in  many  places,  had  large  cracks  and  fissures,  some  of  which 
formed  chasms  of  one  or  two  feet  wide  ;  but  as  these  a^e 
not  uncommon  even  in  its  best  state,  and  the  dogs  easily 
leap  over  them,  the  sledge  following  without  danger,  they 
are  terrible  only  to  strangers.  .^  I 

B  ut  as  soon  as  the  sun  declined  towards  the  ^est,  the 
wind  increased  to  a  storm,  the  bank  of  clouds  from  the  east 
hegan  to  ascend,  and  the  dark  streaks  to  put  themselves  in 
motion  against  the  wind.  The  snow  was  violently  driven 
about  by  partial  whirlwinds,  both  on  the  ice  and  frum  off  the 
peaks  of  the  high  mountains,  and  filled  the  air.  At  the 
same  time  the  swell  had  increased  so  much  that  its  effects 
npon  the  ice  were  very  extraordinary  and  not  less  alarming. 
The  sledges,  instead  of  gliding  smoothly  along  upon  an 
even  surface,  now  ran  with  riolence  after  the  dogs,  and  now 
ieemed  with  difficulty  to  mount  a  rising  hill ;  for  the  elas- 
ticity of  so  vast  a  body  of  ice,  many  lengues  square,  resting 
on  a  troubled  sea,  though  it  was  in  some  parts  three  or  four 
yards  thick,  gave  it  an  undulatory  motion,  not  unlike  that 
of  a  iiheet  of  paper  accommodating  itself  to  the  surface  of 
a  rippling  stream.  Noises,  too,  were  now  distinctly  heard 
in  many  directions,  like  the  report  of  cannon,  owing  to  the 
bursting  of  the  ice  at  a  distance.  ^yj'i?  !H'i»^' i 

Dismayed  at  these  prognostics,  the  travellers  drove  with 
all  haste  towards  the  shore,  intending  to  take  up  their  night> 
quarters  on  the  north  side  of  the  Uivak  -,  but  as  (hey  approach- 
ed it,  the  prospect  before  them  was  truly  terrific.  The  ice, 
having  burst  loose  from  the  rooks,  was  heaved  up  and  down, 
grinding  and  breaking  into  a  thousand  piecoi«  against  the 
precipice,  with  a  tremendous  noise,  which,  added  to  the 
roaring  of  the  wind,  sad  *he  driving  ot  the  snow,  so  con* 
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founded  them,  that  th«y  almott  lost  the  power  of  eeeing  or 
bearing  any  thing  diatinctly.  To  make  the  land  at  any  risk 
was  now  the  only  hope  they  had  left ;  but  it  wak  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  the  frighted  dogs  could  be  forced  forwards, 
the  whole  body  of  ice  sinking  frequently  below  the  surface 
of  the  rooks,  then  rising  aboTe  it ;  and  as  the  only  tiine  for 
landing  was  the  moment  of  its  gaining  the  level  of  the  shore, 
the  attempt  was  eitremely  nice  and  hasardous.  By  God's 
mercy,  however,  it  succeeded;  both  sledges  gained  the 
land  and  were  drawn  up  the  beach,  though  with  much 
difficulty. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  shore,  when  that  part  of 
the  ice,  from  which  they  had  just  escaped,  burst  asunder, 
and  the  waier  rushing  up  from  beneath,  covered  and  pre- 
cipitated it  'rto  the  deep.  In  an  instant,  as  if  at  a  signal, 
the  whole  mass  Of  ice  extending  for  several  miles  firom  the 
coast,  and  on  both  sides  as  far  us  the  eye  could  reach,  begim 
to  crack  and  sink  under  the  in.mense  waves.  The  scene  was 
tremendous  and  awfully  grand ;  the  monstrous  fields  of  ice 
raising  themselves  out  of  the  ocean,  striking  against  each 
other,  and  plunging  into  the  deep,  with  a  violence  not  to  be 
described,  and  •  noise  like  the  discharge  of  innumecable 
batteries  of  heavy  guns.  The  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
roaring  of  the  wind  and  ses,  and  the  dashing  of  the  wftves 
and  ice  against  the  rocks,  filled  the  travellers  with  sensa- 
tions of  awe  and  horror  wfaidi  almost  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  utterance.  They  stood  overwhelmed  with  aston- 
ishment at  their  miraculous  escape,  and  even  the  pagan  Es- 
quimaux expressed  gratitude  to  God  for  their  deliveranoe. 

The  Esquimaux  now  began  to  build  a  snow  bouse,  about 
thirty  paces  from  the  beach,  and  about  nine  o'clock  all  of 
them  crept  into  it,  thankful  for  even  such  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  chilling  and  violent  blasts  of  the  storm.  Before 
entering  it,  they  once  more  turned  their  eyes  to  the  sea, 
which  was  now  Tree  from  iee,  and  beheld,  with  horror  mingled 
with  gratitude,  the  •normous  waves  driving  furiously  before 
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tno  wiiitl,  like  huge  floftting  OMtlMy  aad  Approaching  th« 
•bore,  where,  with  hideous  cummotioo,  they  daebeA 
•gainit  the  rocks,  foaming,  aod  filling  the  air  with  their 
•pray.  The  whole  company  now  toolc  supper,  and,  after 
^ngiog  an  evening  hymn,  they  lay  down  to  rest  about  ten 
o'clock.  The  Esquimaux  were  soon  fast  asleep,  but  Liebisoh 
could  get  no  rest,  being  kept  awake  by  the  tumult  of  the  elie* 
roents,  and  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  a  sore  throat,, 
which  gave  him  gre r«t  pain. 

The  wakefulness  of  the  missionary  proved  the  deliverance 
of  the  whole  party  from  sudden  destruction.  About  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  Liebisoh  was  startled  by  some  drops 
of  salt  water  falling  from  the  roof  of  the  snow  house  upon 
his  lips.  Though  rather  alai^med  on  tasting  it,  he  lay  quiet 
till  the  dropping  became  more  frequent,  when,  Just  as  he 
waa  about  to  give  the  alarm,  a  tremendous  surf  broke  all  at 
onoe  close  to  the  house,  discharging  a  quantity  of  water  into 
it ;  a  second  quickly  followed,  and  carried  away  the  slab  of 
snow  placed  as  a  door  before  the  entranoe.  The  brethren 
immediately  cried  out  to  the  Esquimaux  to  rise  and  quit 
the  place.  They  jumped  up  in  an  instant;  one  of  them  cut 
a  passage  with  bis  knife  through  the  side  of  the  house,  and 
each  seising  some  part  of  the  baggage,  threw  it  out  on  a 
higher  part  of  the  beach.  While  the  missionary  Turner 
assisted  the  Esquimaux,  Liebisoh  and  the  woman  and  child 
fled  to  a  neighbouring  eminence.  The  latter  were  wrapt  up 
in  a  large  skin,  and  the  former  took  shelter  behind  a  rock, 
for  it  was  impos!$ible  to  stand  against  the  wind,  snow,  and 
sleet.  Scarcely  Imd  the  rest  of  the  company  joined  them 
in  this  retreat,  when  an  enormous  wave  carried  away  the 
whole  house. 

In  this  manner  were  they  a  second  time  delivered  from 
the  moat  imminent  danger  of  death ;  but  the  remaining  hours 
of  the  night  were  passed  in  great  distress  and  the  most  pain- 
ful  reflections.  Before  the  day  dawned,  the  Esquimaux  cut 
a  hole  into  a  large  drift  of  snow,  to  screen  the  woman  a:<d 
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k'ltllil,  and  the  two  mHsionarie?.  Lieh  ioli,  ho  wafer,  could 
iiot  benr  the  closents^  of  the  air,  and  was  (tblig^cd  (u  tit  al 
the  entrnnce,  where  th  ■  t  tvered  hhn  with  ikiiis  to  defend 
him  ai(nin!it  thexsuld,  as  the  pain  in  hit  throat  waa  extreme. 
A^  soon  ns  it  waa  light,  they  built  another  snow  house,  about 
eii{lit  feet  square,  and  six  or  seven  feet  high;  yet  th«ir 
•cooinmodutions  were  still  very  miserable.  r 

«  The  missionaries  had  tuken  but  a  small  stock  of  provisions 
with  them,  merely  sufficient  for  the  journey  to  Okkak,  and 
the  Esquimaux  had  nothing  at  all.  They  were,  there- 
fore, obliged  to  divide  their  small  stock  into  daily  portions, 
especially  as  there  appeared  no  hope  of  soon  quitting  ihiM 
dreary  pluue,  and  reaching  the  habit itions  of  men.  Only 
two  ways  were  left  for  eflTecting  this  ;  either  to  attempt  the 
passage  ncross  the  wild  and  unfrequented  mountain  of  Kig- 
lapeit,  or  to  wAit  for  a  new  ice-track  over  the  sea,  which 
might  not  be  formed  for  several  weeks.  They  therefore 
resolved  to  serve  out  no  more  than  a  biscuit  and  a  half  a 
day  to  each.  The  missionaries  every  day  endeavoured  to 
boil  so  much  water  over  Uieir  lamp  as  might  serve  them  for 
cotfee.  Thf'y  %vere  all  preserved  in  good  health,  and  Lie- 
bisch  very  unexpectedly  recovered  on  the  first  day  from  his 
sore  throat.  The  Esquimaux,  too,  kept  up  their  spirits, 
and  even  the  sorcerer,  Kassigiak,  declared  that  it  was  pro- 
per to  be  thankful  that  they  were  still  alive. 
/  Towards  noon  of  the  second  day,  the  weather  cleared, 
and  the  sea,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  was  perfectly 
free  from  ice ;  but  the  evening  was  agaiu  stormy,  so  that 
tbi>  party  could  not  stir  out  of  their  snuw  house,  which  made 
the  Esquimaux  very  low  spirited  and  melancholy.  Kas- 
sigiak suggested,  that  it  would  be  well  **  to  try  to  make 
good  weather  ;"  but  this  the  missionaries,  of  course,  o|)- 
posed,  and  told  him  that  his  heathenish  practices  were  of  no 
avail.  They  were,  likewise,  so  pressed  for  provisions,  that 
the  Esquimaux  ate,  one  day,  an  old  sack,  made  of  fish- 
•kin  )  the  next  day  they  began  to  devour  a  filthy  worn-out 
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skin,  wlifoh  bad  acrrsd  them  for  a  muttrais.  At  tb«  ftnt  ' 
of  tbeM  meali,  they  k«pt  repeating,  in  a  low  huainiing 
tone,  "  You  were  a  tack  but  a  little  while  ago,  and  now  jou 
are  food  for  ua.**  The  lavages,  bowever,  possess  the  oon- 
veiiient  quality  of  being  able  to  compose  themaeivea  to  aleep 
whenever  they  please,  and,  if  necessary,  they  will  sleep  for 
days  and  nights  together.  The  temperature  of  the  air  hav- 
ing been  rather  mild  ^ioned  a  new  source  of  distress ; 
for  the  warm  exhai  '^<^  inhabitants  melted  the  roof 
of  the  snow  bouse,  used  a  continual  dropping, 
whieb,  by  degrees,  s.  .  y  thing  with  water,  and  left 
them  not  a  dry  thread  about  them,  nor  a  dry  place  to  lie  on. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  their  confinement,  the  floating  ice, 
which  bad  for  some  time  covered  the  coast,  was  again  con- 
solidated into  a  firm  field.  The  Esquimaux  belonging  to 
the  other  sledge,  set  out  the  next  morning  to  pursue  their 
journey  t  Okkak;  and  the  brethren  resolved  to  return 
again  to  Nain.  Mark,  the  Esquimaux  driver,  ran  all 
the  way  round  Kiglapeit,  before  the  sledge,  to  find  a  good 
track ;  and,  after  travelling  three  hours,  they  reached  tlte 
bay,  and  were  consequently  out  of  danger.  Here  they  made 
a  meal  on  the  remnant  of  their  provisions ;  and  thus  re- 
freshed, continued  their  jourmy  without  stopping  till  they 
reached  Nain,  where  they  arrived  at  twelve  o*clock  at  night. 

'iy,  may  be  easily  conceived,  with  what  gratitude  to  God 
the  whole  family  at  Nain  bade  them  welcome ;  during  (he 
storm,  they  had  entertained  considerable  apprehensions  for 
their  safety,  though  its  violence  was  not  so  much  felt  there, 
the  coast  being  inotected  by  the  islands.  The  Esquimaux,  ^ 
who  had  met  the  two  sledges  when  setting  out,  and  had 
warned  the  travellers,  in  their  own  obscure  manner,  of  the 
ground-swell,  now  threw  out  hints  which  terrified  their 
friends,  and  especially  the  wives  of  the  two  missionaries. 
One  of  these  Esquimaux,  to  whom  Liebisch  was  indebted 
for  some  arliclc  of  dress,  came  to  bis  wife  for  payment 
"  Wait  a  little,"  answered  she  j "  when  my  husband  returna 
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Ii«  vrilt  Mttle  with  yon  ;  for  I  am  nmHM|mittlad  vtt^  (Im 
.bsrgain  betwem  you.**  **  Sanaiiol  mmI  i WiUita,^*  mpHed 
ilio  Riqnmiaitx^  **  will  ratun  m  aora  to  Naia.**  '*  0aw, 
not  return !  what  makoa  you  aay  ao  }**  Aftar  aona  pau«a» 
ha  rvplied^  ia  a  low  ^aa,  **  Samuel  and  William*  an^  no 
NDlore  !  all  their  bone*  are  broken,  aadiil  the  atomaoba  af 
<bo  aharkkV  lie  «vaa  ao  certain  of  ihcir  de»trttetiob»  that  be 
was  with  diiSoalty  prevailed  oa  to  wait  their  vatnro»;  He 
aoold  not  belieTa  thai  it  waa  poa«ible  for  the*n  to  eaoapa  the 
rtampfBt,  eonaidertag  the  cenraethey  were  taking.  All  tliair 
brethrcn,>therefor«,  jolaed  the  mora  fenreatlv  la  their  tbanka- 
giving*  for  this  rigaai  deliYeraoce. 

The  Mine  miaaionary,  Turaer,  mado  two  inlaad  enpedi- 
tiona,  in  the  apeittg  and  autumn  of  1780,  ia  eompanyofan 
Esquimaux  bunting  party.  On  their  way  to  the  prinaipal 
haunts  of  the  i«lB«deer,  they  bad  to  r.ross  a  lake  fifty  milos 
'long  and  about  ana  mile  broad,  with  high  mountoinaua.ahaeaf . 
The  deer  roYoin  hardaround  the  banka of  numeroua aumllar 
lakoB'^  into  Ikeaa  theyure  driYon  by  the  Ssqnimauvf  wib> 
theU  pursue  tiiam  in  their  kajaka,  and  eaaRy  dispatch  them 
with  the  speark  But  the  constitution  of  the  missionary  rcK 
ceived  a  soYere  ahadc,  from  the  intenaa  oold  and  viidant 
atorme  of  soow  to  which  he  waa  axpoaed,  added  to  the 
change  from  ins  ordinary  diet  to  raw  rein«deer*a  flash,  whidi 
was  hia  cbfef  subsistenoe  during  these  journeys  ;^aiid  thaat- 
teinilt  was  never  repeated. 

In  thestttnmer  of  1788^  the  brethren  began  a  third  mia* 
slonary  seftltf^ttient  to  the  south,  on  the  spot  urtiiob  they  had 
formerly  marked  out  and  purohaaed  from  the  Bsquimawx. 
This  station  recetYcd  the  name  of  Hopedide;  Erhard  and 
his  compamottii  baYing  giren  tins  name  to  the  place,  not  far 
dtstanf,  where  they  first  landed,  and  built  a  house.  The 
Ihrst  proclamation  of  the  gospel  ia  fhia  neighbourhood  ex- 
cited ft  considerable  sensation,  which  seemed  to  augur  tt- 
fOurably  for  its  reception }  but  various  obstaolea aoon  abowed 
thYnraelvt^s,  which  threatened   for  a  time  to  retard,  if  not 
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elHirteiy  to  arrest  its  progrvM.  The  spirit  of  tref&e  bed  be-. 
eMseextreiiaely  prevalent  amongst  the  aoathero  BaqaiiMHiXf 
thelkbpe  of  exaggerated  advantagea  whiob  they  might  d«-> 
rivci  from  *  Toyage  to  (be  European  Ihotorieo,  wholly  ab*c 
iiti«6ted  their  thoughts  from  religions  inqairies ;  and  ton* 
£^6at-load  followed  another  throogheiit  the  aummer.  Ai 
Frenebman  from  Canada^  named  MakkO)  who  had  aewlyi 
settled  in  the  south,  and  who  sustained  the  double  charao-' 
terof  a  trader  and  Cstholio  priest,  was  particularly  success^ 
^il '  ih  enticing  the  Esquimaux  by  the  most  tempting^  offera. 
Besides  the  evil  eonsequenoes  residting  from  tbese  expedl** 
tions  in  a  spiritual  point  of  vie  w,  so  large  a  proportion  oC 
their  waries 'twere  thus  eonreyed  to  the  souiti^  that<(he  aiM 
DVlat  vea<el  wbldk  brought  out  provisions  and  oi^et  :neoes<J 
sariies  tot  the  brethren,  aiid  articles  of  barter  for  the  nail  vea^ 
couild  make  up  but  a  small  cargo  id  return ;  though  the  bpe« 
thren,  unwilling  as  (hey  were  toaupply  this  ferooloui  raoa 
vrith  instruments whiehmifhtfaeilkiitttbeirixeoutioa of  their 
revengeful  projects,  furnished  (hem  with- the  Are-arma^ 
which  they  wouM  otberwiae,  and  on  any  terma,  bwrapro^ 
cured  from  theaoutb;       -      -  «fo.(T*«  m  dfoh  jm  hm\  siii^ 

Another  unfavorable  oireuOistance  fortbeaew  missabn^ 
was  the  neighbourhood  of  Arvertok,  whose  heathen  iuhabU 
tints  too  frequently  allured  their  believing  oountrymaa 
to  join  them  in  practices  of  tba  grossest  superstition  ;  mafc* 
ing  them  promise  to  return  to  their  former  pagan  habits, 
which,  however,  they  were  to  oonoeal  fVom  (he  observatioa 
of  the  missionaries ;  and  when  their  enticements  proved  uof 
availing,  their  chief,  KapUc,  threatened  to  km  the  i>efra«* 
tory  by  hia  torngak. 

The  same  temptations  and  the  sume  propensity  to  min- 
gle again  with  their  pagan  countrymen,  in  those  fiwbidden 
diversions,  which,  howeTOr  innocent  in  themsdves,  were, 
fw  om  their  accompaniments,  uniformly  found  to  debase  and 
brutalise  their  minds,  existed  in  a  greater  or  amal'ef  degree, 
amongdt  the  inhabitants  of  Uia  two  elder  acMliineiits.    A 
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kaohe,  or  pleasure*  house,  whi.cb,  to  tlie  grief  of  Uie  mit- 
wonarieR,  was  ereeted  in  1777,  by  the  suvagef,  near  Ntup, 
and  resorted  to  hy  ▼imtors  frwn  Okkak,  has  been  ^esofiJbed 
by  the  brethren.  Itwaa  built  entirely  of  snow,  «ixteen  fc^t 
high  and  seventy  square.  The  entranoe  was  by  a  i^und 
porch,  which  oommuoicated  with  the  main  body  of  the  bouae 
by  a  long  avenue,  terminated  at  the  farther  end  |^y  a  heart- 
ahaped  aperture,  about  eighteen  inches  broad  and^  two  feet 
in  heigl^t.  For  greater  solidity,  the  wall  near  the  entranoe 
was  congealed  into  ice  by  water  poured  upon  it.  Neartba 
entry  was  a  pillar  qf  ice  supporting  the  lamp,  and  addition- 
al light  was  let  ilk- through  ^  transparent  plate  of  ice  in  the 
side  of  the  building.  A  string  huLg  from  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  by  which  a  small  bone  was,  suspended,  with  four  boles 
driven  thrqugh  it.  Round  this,  all  the  women  were  ool- 
lected,  behind  (whQm  atood  the  men  and  boys,  having  each 
a  long  atick,  ahod  with  irp^.  The  string  waa  now  set  a 
sivinging,  andthe  OMMgi,  all  together,  thrust  their  atieka 
over  tbe.heada  of  their  wifea  at  the  bone,,  till  one  of  them 
succeeded  in  striking  a  bqle«  A  loud  acclamation  ensued  : 
the  man  sat  down  on  a  snow  seat,  and  the  victor,  after  |^o- 
ing  two  or  three  times  round, tb^  house  singing,  was  kissed 
by  all  the  men  and  boya  ;  he  then  auddenly  made  his  e^'* 
through  the  avenue,  and,  on  hia  return,  the  game  wea 
newed. 

To  discourage  these  proceedings  as  much  as  possible,  the 
missionaries  directed  their  believing  Esquiim  .u:<  to  build 
tiiemselves  boases  on  the  ground  belonging  (o  the  settle- 
ments, in  which  none  were  permitted  to  reside  who  were 
not  seriously  resolved  to  renounce  heathenism,  and  all  it^ 
superstitions.  This  regulation  was  carried  into  execution 
in  Hopedale  in  17B3 ;  and  the  sapae  winter  seventeen  persons 
were  admitted  h*  candidates ;  for  baptism,  of  whom  six  were 
•baptiied  next  year. 

Of  the  thr«)e  stations,  Okkak  had  commonly  the  largest^ 
and  Nain  the  smallest  number  of  Esquimaux,  resident  dur* 
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ing  the  winter.  This  preaobings  were  frequently  very  nu- 
merously attended,  both  at  the  former  place  and  at  Hope- 
dale,  owing  to  the  conflux  of  heathen  who  came  from  the 
neighbourhood.  Some  of  these,  from  time  to  time,  evincfd 
a  sincere  disposition  to  receive  the  faith  of  Jesus,  and  were 
accordingly  baptised ;  so  that,  though  the  unhappy  trading 
voyages  before  mentioned  bad  entirely  withdrawn  many  bap- 
tised families  from  tbe  congregation,  the  whole  number  in 
the  three  settlements  amounted,  in  1790,  to  about  eighty 
persons,  including  catechumens. 

A  singular  story,  which  circulated  at  Nain  in  1773,  and 
gained  credit  with  the  Esquimaux,  may  be  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  that  deeply-routed  inclination  for  tbe  marvellous 
iind  supernaturi&l  which  rendered  it  so  ^ifllcult,  even  for 
the  Christian  converts,  to  wean  themselves  from  their  attach- 
ment to  former  superstitious  notions  and  observances.  It 
was  reported  that  the  men  in  the  north  had  at  length  killed 
Innukpak,  with  his  wife  and  children.  This  was  a  mur- 
lerer  of  such  monstrous  sise,  that,  while  he  stuod  in  the 
valley  of  Nain;  he  might  have  rested  bis  baud  on  the  sum> 
mit  of  the  adjacent  mountain.  His  dress  was  the  white 
fekin  of  the  nennerluk,  an  amphibious  bear,  that  hunted  and 
devoured  the  seats,  each  of  whose  ears  was  large  enough 
for  tbe  covering  of  a  capacious  tent.  This  beast  did  not 
scruple  to  eat  human  flesh,  when  he  came  on  shore,  whero 
some  affirmed  they  had  seen  him,  and  were  vexed  when 
their  testimony  was  doubted.  Indeed  the  brethren  in  Okkak 
thought  they  saw  such  a  sea-monster  one  evening,  in  the 
August  of  1786,  which  rose  up  to  the  height  of  a  huge  ice- 
berg, in  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  showed  its  white  colour,  and 
then  plunged  down  again,  leaving  a  whirlpool  of  foam. 
The  Esquimaux,  without  hesitation,  pronounced  it  to  be 
the  nennerluk  ;  but  as  the  description  is  so  vague,  we  may 
justly  call  in  question  whether  they  were  not  deceived  by 
•ome  tumbling  ice-berg. 

With  regard  to  their  outward  subsistence,  the  natives  bavo 
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more  abundant  and  t arioui  reaouroea  than  the  Greenlaad' 
«AiV  'fieeidea  whales  and  lealsi  the  bkya  are  stocked  with 
large  shoals  of  cod  and  othi»r  ftsh,  and'  the  <ri?aleta  allbrd 
Buoh  plenijf  of  Balmon<>t)rOu(,  tbat'the  nissionarito  at  Nain 
have,  in  faTourable' jrears,  taken  5000  Ih^the  space  otutfHk. 
The  land  famishes  a  variety  of  fowl,  hares,  and  reiH-deer, 
Which  are  sometimes  found  in  great  numbers  in  die'  interior^ 
and  the  Esquimaux  have  killed  800  in  a  single  hunt.  Yet 
these  supplies  are  so  precarious,  and  so  badly  husbanded 
by  this  unthrifty  race,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  reduced 
to  the  greatest  straits  in  winter.  Towards*  the  eiid  of  1795^ 
for  instance,  a  great  scarcity  of  protisions  was  experienced 
in  Nain,  and  fiYeof  the  Esquimaux  Were  obliged  to  set  out 
in  sledges  to  fetch  the  deer  which  they  had  killed  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  deposited  under  stones^  In  this  journey^  which 
occupied  a  week,  they  could  not  have  travelled  leas  than 
800  miles,  with  do  other  susteosnoe  tlian  nrtr  meat  and  cold 
water. 

In  August,  1790,  the  missionaries  at  Nain  were  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  a  native  of  the  most  northern  jliart  of  the 
coast,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  a  wonderful  a«oide|it« 
He  had  gone  put  on  the  ice  in  the  January  of  1797,  with 
three  companions,  to  hunt  seals ;  but  they  wera:driveQ  out 
to  sea,  with  the  fragmenl  on  which  they  stpod,  by  a  «trong 
wind,  till  they  lost  sight  of  land.  They  must,  if  their  reok- 
'bhing  was  correct,  have  spent  four  montha  on  this  ioating 
▼oyage,  during  which  time  they  subsisted  on  raw  seals, 
which  (hey  caught  in  great  numbers,  and  was  at  length  oar- 
ried  to  shore  in  a  distant  part  of  the  south.  The  simple  and 
confidential  manner  of  this  Northlander  favourably  distin- 
guished him  frooK  his  southern  countrymen. 

Amidst  the  discouraging  lukewarmness  and  deadoess 
which  prevailed  amongst  many  members  Of  their  flock,  and 
'the  open  deviations  of  several  who  had  already  been  bap- 
tised, the  brethren  had  the  pleasure  to  perceive   that  on 
some  liearts  (he  word  of  atonement  had  taken   its   natural 
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cArcIf  proiluvitig  a  thorough  change  of  conduct  and  t^nti- 
•oentf.Md  in  the  ho«r  ef  parting  nature  afibrding  the  true 
believer  a  firm  grooad  of  faith  aad  hope.  Aoiongtt  the  fore^ 
moat  ef  thia  daia  waa  the  widow  Eatber,  «f  ho  dfsparted,  at 
Okkak,  in  1908.  Being  at  Nain,  on  a  viait  with  her  parenta,. 
Hhe  heard  of  Jeaua  aa  her  Grttator  and  Redeemer,  and^ 
though  quite  a  child,  «he  retained  a  deep  inipreaaion  of  these, 
aavjng  trutha.  It  became  ber  practice,  aa  ahe  afterwards 
related,  to  resort  to  a  retired  part  of  the  hill,  near  Kjllanek, 
her  birth-place,  and  there  poor  fortli  her  prayers  and  com-, 
plainta  before  ber  beayeoly  Friend.  After  the  death  of  her, 
father, :  ahe  became  the  third  wife  of  a  man  of  a  rougli  and 
brutal  disposition,  who  wfis  a  murderer  and  aofrcerer.  Tha 
miaeriea  which  ahe  had  to  endure  from  thia  roarritige  di4 
not  cease  with  the  deatli  of  her  huaband ;  ahe  waa  hated  on, 
hia  account,  acd  her  two  children  so  cruelly  beaten  that, 
they  d|ed  in  cei^aequeiiQe.  Atlength,  the  baptiaed  Rebecca, 
who  pitied  her  in  ,thia  distress,  took  her  with  her  to  Olikak. 
Here  her  ardent  aspirationa  for  all  the  blessinga  of  Chrisl'a 
family  were  soon  satisfied,  and  ahe  passed  the  remainder  of 
her  mortal  life  in  an  increasingly  happy  communion  with  her 
God.  "He  is  my  Father,**  she  would  often  say  ;  "  where' 
▼er  I  am,  he  ia  with  me ;  and  I  can  tell  him  all  my  wants.*' 
She  waa  the  first  of  the  Esquimaux  who  kept  their  prof«s- 
aion  of  faith  unblemiahed  to  the  end.  She  constantly  de- 
clined allofiers  of  marriage,  whether  from  believera  or  hea- 
thens, that  ahe  might  continue,  in  lummer  aa  well  aa  win- 
ter, with  the  brethren.  Her  natural  talents  were  consider-^ 
able,  and  ahe  aoon  learned  to  read  and  write.  In  her  illnesa 
ahe  expressed  her  feelings  in  the  words  of  holy  writ :  "  Whe- 
ther I  live,  1  live  unto  the  Lord,  or  whether  I  die,  I  die 
unto  the  Lord ;  whether  I  live,  therefore,  or  die,  lam  the 
Lord*8.  He  laid  down  bis  life  for  my  ransom,  and  he  will 
keep  his  purchase.**    She  died  in  her  thirtieth  year. 

About  the  same  time,  the  miasionariea  had  the  pleaaure 
to  witness  theconveri ion  of  Tuglavlna,  a  noted  Esquimauxi^ 
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whOf'wUhhis  wifeMikkak,  bid  rendered  great  aMbUMoe 
to  1  hem  in  their  tettlement  et  Labrador.  By  bis  etrenf  tb, 
eoarfege,  and  penetration,  eombined  with  the  fepntation  of 
a  potent  wisard,  be  bad  acquired  an  nnbounded  influence 
over  hie  weaker  countrymen,  and  hie  word  pasied  for  law. 
He  had  committed  many  murders  with  bis-own  bands,  and 
was  accessary  to  many  more ;  for  if  any  one  bad  incurred 
his  resentment,  he  had  only  to  declare  that  the  torngak  bad 
decreed  his  death,  and  a  multitude  of  bands  were  instantly 
raised  to  seal  the  doom.    But  in  the  progress  of  years, 
when  his  bodily  vigour  began  to  decline,  his  extraordinary 
Moendency,  which  rested  entirely  upon  his  personal  quali- 
ties, declined  with  it,  according  to  the  common  fate  of  sa- 
▼age  chieftains.  His  friends  of  his  own  standing  were  con- 
tinually dropping  off,  while  those  who  inherited  the  wrongs 
done  td  their  mlitrdered  or  insuljed  kinsmen,  were  strong  in 
youth  and  number.    Tuglavina  was  reduced  to  poverty^  of 
his  numerous  wives,  some  deserted  him  in  the  wane  of  his 
fortunes,  others  were  violently  taken  from  him,  witbout'his 
daring  to  make  any  resistance ;  and  only  one  of  them  all  re- 
rnained.    In  these  depressed  circumstances,  he  could  no 
longer  repress  those  pangs  of  compunction  and  remorse  by 
which  he  was  assailed.    On  the  first  arrival  of  the  brethren 
in  the  countrf,  he  had  been  convinced  by  their  testimony^ 
that  he  was  a  guilty  and  miserable  man,  exposed  to  inevit- 
able destruction,  if  he  persisted  in  his  career  ;  but  be  stilt 
found  means  to  soothe  the  secret  voice  of  conscience.    Now, 
however,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  change  his  life,  that 
he  might  seek  forgtvenes  for  his  crimes,  of  which  he  made 
a  free  disclosure  to  the  missionaries,  ond  find  rest  for  his 
soul.    On  his  pressing  request,  he  was  permitted  to  reside 
with  his  family  at  Nsin ;  and,  though  his  pride  led  him  at 
first  into  temporary  aberrations  from  the  right  path,  he  gave 
•neb  proofs  of  sincerity,  that  he  was  received  into  the  ebn- 
^gation  on  Christmas-day,  1798.    He  had  been  baptised 
|b  Chateau  Bay  by  a  presbyterian  minister,  during  a  dange- 
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rouf  illDOTS.  After  bis  adniuion  to  the  holy  eowmuoioit, 
he  made  Titible  prognas  in  humility  and  all  other  ehrialiaB 
gracee,  and  showed  great  anxiety  for  the  oonteraion  of  hit 
heathen  countrymen,  to  which  he  contributed  all  in  hit  power. 
Yet.  he  onee  more  suffered  high  thoughts  to  seduce  him  into 
such  gross  improprieties  that  it  was  necessary  to  exclude 
him  for  a  time  from  tlie  Lord^s  table,  until  he  came  to  a  due 
sense  of  his  misconduct.  He  died  in  1708«  after  a  short  ill* 
ness,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  establishment  at  Hopcdale  had 
been  to  promote  an  intercourse  with  the  Red  Indiaas  who 
lived  in  the  interiori  and  sometimes  approached  in  small 
|>arties  to  the  coast.  A  mutual  reserve  subsisted  between 
them  and  the  Esquimaux^  and  tlie  latter  fled  with  the  great- 
est trepidation,  when  they  discovered  any  tmces  of  them  in 
thdr  neighbourhood.  In  1700,  however,  much  of  this  cold- 
ness was  removed,  when  several  families  of  these  Indians 
came  to  Kippokak,  an  European  factory  about  twenty 
miles  distant  from  Hopcdale.  In  April,  1709,  the  mis- 
sionaries conversed  with  two  of  them,  a  father  and  sen,  who 
came  to  Hopcdale  to  buy  tobacco.  It  appeared  that  they 
were  attached  to  the  service  of  some  Canadians  in  the 
southern  settlements,  as  well  as  many  others  of  their  tribe, 
and  had  been  bsptiaed  by  the  French  priests.  They  evi- 
dently regarded  the  Esquimaux  with  alarm,  though  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal  their  suspicions,  excusing  themselves 
from  lodging  in  their  tents,  on  account  of  their  utxdeanly 
habits.  At  parting  they  assured  the  brethren  that  they  would 
in  future  receive  frequent  visits  from  their  countrymen ;  but 
this  has  not  yet  been  the  case. 

In  1800,  a  most  melancholy  accident  occurred  at  the  set- 
tlement just  mentioned.  The  missionary  Reiman,  having 
gone  out  alone  on  the  9nd  of  December  to  shoot  partridges, 
returned  no  more,  having  probably  4ost  his  life  by  the  ice 
breaking  under  him.  As  the  weather  was  remarkably  fine, 
the  brethren  and  Esquimaux  persevered  in  their  search  for 
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hin  nine  6m f,  kul  all  to  nopurpoMi  for  thoofb  lUt  tm^ 
•I«1M  w«M  tMii  in  MV«ral  |>Uoet  oa  ibt  mow,  thoy  imm  1««4 
•f  ftin  on  Uie  ioe,  nor  wcro  his  rnndlnt  ovar  dlaoovortil. 

Towarda  tha  cloaa  of  1804,  Ilia  iodiflbrantauoeaaa  wUoli 
had  bilhtrto  atlandcd  tha  lahours  of  tha  miaaionavios,  oninf 
to  oauaaa  whioh  have  alraady  baan  nanlionad,  tha  ra? iif 
diapoaitiona  «f.  iha  nativaa,  thair  lurking  unbelief  manilrf i«d 
Jn  tbairaddiotion  to. auperatitious  praoUoaa,  partienlarly  i» 
caies  of  illneaa,  and  the  abiancaof  a  vital  principle  of  god- 
.linaaa  cnran  auangst  thoaa  who  led  a  moral  and  decent  life, 
was  aHanaeded  by  a  new  and  a  brighter  period.  A  fire  from 
•the  Lord  waa  kindled  at  Hopedale,  tha  very  place  which 
befoi^a  preacntad  Ihe  greateet  diaeouragamenta,  and  apread 
from  thepoa  to  tha  other  two  aettlemeuts. 

When  the  Siquimaux  of  thi8iCoogr«ga(ion  returned  froa» 
ib«ir  aummemnfuraions,  our  mlaaionuriea  were  delighted  t» 
find  that  they  had. not  only  been  preserved  from  sinful  prao- 
iieas,  but  had  VMda  considerable  progress  jin, the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  Th4][  had  attained  a  dfepar  Misight  into  the 
natural  depravity  of  their,  hearta,  and  the  wretched  state  of 
paraons  void  of  faith  in  Christ.  This  constrained  them  to 
cry  for  mercy ;  and  there  was  reason  to  beliave  thatsonie 
at, least,  lind  found  forgiveness  of  thair  sins  in  his  blood, 
by  whichtbeirhearts  were  filled  with  joy  and  comfort  in  be- 
lieving. Out  of  tha  abundance  of  the  heart,  thair.  mouths 
xpake  oftlie  love  and  jiower  of  Jesus ;  and  their  energetic 
declarations  made  a  serious  impression  on  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  They  began  to  aee  the  necessity  of  true  con* 
version ;  and  earnestly  sought  for  peace  with  Qod.  Even 
several  of  the  children  were  aimilarly  affected.  The  mis- 
sionaries received  daily  visits  from  their  people,  who  either 
came  to  enquire,  what  they  must  do  to  be  aaved ;  or  to 
testify  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced. 

While  this  heavenly  flame  was  in  full  blsie  at  Hopedale, 
two  Esr|uimaux,   Siksigak  and  Kapik,  arrived  there  from 
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Ntln.  Tb«  forner  oftlMm  brtvg&t  bb  m\:%  with  hlin»  whMi 
be  had  niMried  fron  thenct  two  yMnMbra^  ialMdivy  to 
return  her  to  her  mother,  end'takv  tsother  whe  proiaiiedU 
•eeond  him  io  etery  heethenhheboidintioB,  ud  to  leave  the 
Ohrittien  ffiqufanaux  altogether.    On.  ealering  hie  oun 
iBdth^r'e  hoaae,  who  likewiee  lited  at  Hop«dale»  h«  Imiail 
the  fittiily  engaged  In  evening  prayer.    They  went  on 
without  being  dlitUrbed  by  hie  arrival ;  and  he  nat  down 
quite  astoniahed  at  wbtt  he  eaw  and  heard,  not  knowing 
whttt  they  were  doing.    On  hfe  Informing  them  of  the  pur- 
port of  hie  vliit,  the  whole  eonpany  began  to  entreat  him 
moit  earnestly  not  to  part  from  hie  wife,  but  raUier  to  turn 
with  his  whole  heart  to  Jesus.    The  missionariea  loo^  added, 
their  exhortations  to  the  same  effisot,  but  he  perehrted  in  hi» 
determination.    His  relations,  perceiving  that  he  wee  im- 
movably fixed,  resorted  to  prayer.    The  following  day  theyi 
all  assembled  in  his  mother's  house,  and  in  his  presence^ 
joined  in  fervent  supplication  for  his  oonversion.    His  uo«' 
ther,  amongst  the  rest,  uttered  the  following  petition :  **'Q' 
my  Lord  Jesus !  behold,  this  is  my  child  ;  I  now  give  hiai 
up  to  thee ;   Ob,  accept  of  him,   and  suffer  him  not  to  be 
lost  for  ever  !*'    ^his  scene,  so  unprecedented  and  unex- 
pected  had  an  instantaneous  cffitet  on  the  young  man  s  he 
was  filled  with  concern  for  his  salvation ;  his  whole  heart 
seemed  changed ;  be  desisted  flrom  hie  wicked  purpose,  took 
back  his  wife,  and  became  an  bumble  enqoireir  after  the 
truth,  to  whom  the  Lord  afterwards  showed  ^reat  mercy. 
His  companion,  Kapik,  was  also  powisrfully  awakened  by 
the  instrumentality  of  his  relations. 

On  their  return  to  Nain,  these  two  men,  with  energy  and 
boldness,  preached  Jesus  to  their  countrymen.  Some  of  their 
friends  heard  them  with  astonishaDent;  others  mocked  and 
hated  them  ;  but  the  Impression  on  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  a  pleasing  and  permanent  one.  **  We  saw  several 
of  our  people,**  say  the  missionaries,  **  yielding  by  degrees 
to  conviction,  and  beginning  to  doubt  whether  their  Chria* 
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tiMily  wtt  of  tiM  right  kind,  uud  wh«ib«r  tb«y  bid  Mi  bt«« 
daoclvinf  tlMomlfw  and  o4h«rf.  Tbty  ount  tnd  Yolnn- 
ttrily  MnfecMd  tbtir  tint,  sonM  with  ntny  tttrt,  and  In  a 
atnntr  of  whiob  wt  bad  no  Inttaaoan  bafofa*  Tba  mora 
thajr  raitatad  on  thair  formar  lifo^  tha  mora  d^ply  wara 
thay  oonTlnoad  of  tha  trenobary  of  thair  baartt  i  Ibay  wapt 
on  ntooittit  of  tha  daaaii;  tbay  had  to  oflan  praotlaad,  and 
oonfeatad  to  ua  tblnf^a  of  which  wa  oould  biToformad  no 
eonoaption.  Though  wa  oould  not  bu^  feel  pain  on  account 
of  thair  former  bypooriay,  our  grief  wu  balanced  b^  the 
Joy  wo  fait  at  tha  amaaiiig  power  of  our  Saviour**  grace,  by 
which  thair  hearta  were  thua  broken  and  softened.  Our 
drooping  faith  and  courage  revived*  tnd  we  aaw  dearljf 
that  with  God  nothing  ia  impoiaible.*' 

The  newt  of  tbeie  eventa  wat  carried  to  Okkak  by  viti< 
ton  from  Nain,'  and  wat  accompanied  with  tha  tame  happy 
aftcta.  Many  of  the  heathen  who  lived  in  tha  nelghbour- 
bood,  were  ao  aatonitbed  at  thate  oocurranoea  among  their 
balloviDg  covntrymen,  that  they  ratolvcd  to  mpve  to  one 
or  other  of  the  aettlemenia.  Even  the  northern  Esquimaux 
who  paated  through  the  place  on  their  trading  exviirtions, 
^era  atruck  with  admiration  on  beholding  this  genuine  work 
of  Qod.  They  came  frequently  to  converse  with  the  mis- 
tionaries,  listened  to  the  gospel  with  uncommon  attention, 
and  moat  of  them  expressed  their  earnest  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  Jesus  aa  their  Saviour.  They  expressed 
their  regret  that  they  lived  at  so  great  a  distance,  and  could 
not  well  foraake  their  native  country,  but  said  that  if  the 
mlasionaries  would  come  to  them  they  would  gladly  receive 
instruction. 

Tha  subsequent  years  of  the  mitaion  proved  that  this 
awakening  waa  not  the  nMMnentary  blsie  of  a  meteor,  scarce 
aeen  before  it  it  extinguithed,  but  a  divine  flame  emanating 
froni  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  kept  alive  by  his  gracious  in 
flueneea.  Thalaboura  ofthemiaaionariaa  became  from  this 
time  comparativaly  light,  for  thoir  inatructiona  wara  no  Ion* 
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g«r  KMeaed  to  ••  a  ImIk,  but  rcoeiTed  with  tvMily  liy  wlW 

Hnf  hMMni;  the  •ehoobwar*  4lllg««<l3r  fra^u«il«l  Iwtti 

by  old  and  younf ;  and  their  regular  and  davout  atlandanos 

dn  pahHo  worahip,  ahowad  that  tbay  aonaldarad  il  no  laaa 

•at  pleaaura  than  a  duty*    Tba  foUowInf  b  on*  of  aMwy 

alMllar  r«pr«a«n(fltlofit  gl¥en  by  thabraChren  of  tho  oondMl 

df  itbelr  iodt :  **  Wa  haTo  eauta  to  njolao,  *'  they  wiita  ki 

tHrairJoamal,  1819»  **that  wa  know,  amonf  ow  poopla^ 

many  who  have  found  renoiasion  of  their  lina  in  Iho  bldod  df 

Jetua.    Thara  are  indeed  exoaptlona,  bat  we  am  t#ttly  ahyt 

rhtt  among  the  tery  oonalderable  oumber  of  SaqwiMAux 

^0  live  with  tl«,  irt  kaow  of  fiw  i«ho  are  not  aeridnaly  daal^ 

roui  to  profit  by  what  they  hear,  and  to  eapariaaa*  and  enjoj 

fheiBialifee,  that  whioh  they  aae  their  eounlryniMi  poaaaaa. 

ihtt  flommtinloanta  gite  na  pleaaure^  for  it  ia  the  wiah  of 

fbeif  tery  herarta  to  lira  unto  the  Lord ;  aad  their  o«<«dttdl 

•flbrdapfoafa  of  the  ainoerity  af  their  profeiatona.  Thiiri« 

Ibrekimple.  Haquimanx  aiatera,  who  have  no  beat  of  thaif 

•mm,  ventifi^  acroaa  baya  aome  milae  la  breadth^  alttiftg  be* 

ttfnd  thel^  bmbaftda  on  tbalr  narrow  ki^ka«  i»  ordaf  to  bo 

pmatt  at  the  Holy  Baerament)  though  at  t^psril  of  their 

1fvc«.    The  baptited  fend  oandidatea  for  baptbin  aba  d«M 

dare,  wheneter  Ihey  have  an  opportunity  of  ipteking  pri* 

vttely  with  u,  that  they  aeak  aathfaetion  ia  B<lthli||  but  i» 

llting  to  Jesus,  and  that  th«i#  fatewHto  oocupaiioir,  id  birr 

etiriB  hours,  <bMisto  in  singing  hyoBib  a*d  reading  Ihd  Go** 

peb  whidthave  been  prhited  fovtbebbeMftt^  Theb  Chri<« 

flan  deportment  haethb  natural  eoilse^uentef  thaiti  tbfliv 

tfdghbourt  who  hate  vol  joined  us,  areinapbed  with  a>der 

An  to  beceaaa  equally  happy  and  eosteatod.    Out;  younf 

piopie  are  a  eonstant  ankjeoi  of  ouv  moat  eameat  8i»pplbah 

tSan  unto  the  Lord,  that  He  would  reveal  bimsfif  ia  tl|cyr 

hearts ;  nor  are  there  wanting  inetalioes  aaaoagat*  tbana  jii 

tbe'effieaey  of  divine  grace.    All  theae  Uea^ngsj  whi^iwe 

«*■  Mly  bvieiy  teuoh  opo*^  oaUfor  our  aiikcereat  gmtitiida 

amto  Che  Lard  ;  we  devote  oareelvee  aneat  wiUiagly  to  tM 
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•irtioe  ;  and  if  we  nuy  be  permitted  to  bring  but  one  itonv 
UtiUe  bttildioff  of  his  e«rthly  Jerusalein,  how  grett  wUI  be 
eurjdyr 

Many  pleniingincidenti  might  be  detailed  to  iUMetfwt^^nd 
ebnfirm  thii  stetement,  but  it  would  twell  thisffkotob  ^toa 
file  incoaeistent  with  the  brevity  to  be  observed  ia  thia  nar> 
rative.  The  followinig  is  a  concise, notice  of  the  few  pfo- 
miiient  events  which  distinguished  the  remabiing  perio^.oK 
their  history. 

In  1811,  the  inhabitants  of  Hopedale  were  attacked  by  one 
of  those  pestilential  disorders  which  have  so  often  d«solated 
these  northern  coasts.  The  missionaries  give,  the  following 
aocpunt  of  it :  **  Our  Esquimaux  were  for  a  long  tipepm- 
i«rved  from  any  particular  illnesses,  except  that  th^  were 
subject  to  a  species  of  eruption  and  boils,  which,  however^ 
though  painfulslnd: iinpleasant,  were  rather  benoftcial  .to 
their  general  health*  But  on  the  34th  of  July,  as  a  boat 
filled  with  our  people  was  leaving  Tikkerarsuk,  one  of  their 
provision  places,  to  return  to  Hopedale,  several  of  tham, 
one  after  another,  were  seised  with  a  nervous  and  paralytic 
disorder,  of  a  most  dangerous  and  deadly  nature,  iqsomuph 
that  during  the  next  e's!?^  days,  thirteen  of  them  d^artod 
this  life,  of  whom  seven  were  communicants.  Three  of  them 
.  were  fishing  in  perfect  health  in  the  morning,  and  in  |he  eveii* 
ing  lay  corpses  in  the  boat.  Above  thirty  were  taken  ill,  and 
some  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  but  now,  thank 
6o(l,  the  greater  number  have  recovered,  though  a  few  are 
Still  very  weak.  As  late  as  Uie  12th  September,  we  buri^ 
an  old  commuQicant,  called  Luke.  Terror  and  diamay 
.  seised  the  people,  but  we  confidently  believe  that  those  wJio 
departed  this  life  are  now  in  the  presence  of  Him  whom  they 
had  known  here  as  their  Saviour;  and  to  whose  holy  will 
fliey  expressed  full  resignation 

**  By  this  afflictiner  dispensation  we  have  now  a  consider- 
ti»Ie  number  of  widows  and  orphans  depending  entirely 
lipon  <oharity,  and  we  cannot  withhold  from  them  occasional 
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n»>»tMtauee.  W^  ufteii  coiniiieiul  them  in  prayer  to  tli% 
Fattier  of  the  fatharlest,  who  will  in  meroy  regard  tbtlr^ 
wants.** 

As  early  as  the  year  1800,  the  missioMriea  lenmed  fron' 
the  reports  of  the  Northlanders,  who  visited  their  settlemeobf 
(hat  the  main  seat  of  the  nation  was  on  the  coast  and  Isl&nda 
of  the  north,  beyond  Capci  Chudieigh,  and  anxiously  di-  - 
sired  an  opportunity  of  oAirrying  the  gospel  into  thit  quar«- 
ter.    On  asking  their  visitors  whether  it  would  beagreeabla' 
to  them  to  have  a  mission  established  in  their  country,  they ' 
assured  the  brethren  that  it  would  give  ihem  the  greatest ' 
pleasure.    **  The  whole  land/*  they  said,  "  would  welcome  ■' 
them  with  one  loud  shout  of  rejoicing.'*  Preparations  were 
made  by  two  of  the  brethren  in  1800,  for  a  coasting  Toyage  - 
to  explore  the  country  in  that  direction,  biit  their  plan  was 
frustrated  by  unfavourable  winds  and  weather. 

This  project,  however,  though  suspended  for  a  tiMie,  was  • 
not  abandoned ;  and  in  1811,  the  missionaries  were  autho- 
rised to  fit  out  another  expedition  for  the  same  purpose.  ' 
The  brethren  Kohlmeister  andKmock,  cheerfully  engaged  * 
in  this  difficult  and  perilous  enterprise,  for  which  th^j^  bofh 
possessed  eminent  qualifications.  Having  engaged  a  Chrlf  • 
tian  Esquimaux  from  Hopedale,  as  a  steersman,  with  his 
two-masted  shallop,  they  embarked  at  Okkak  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  accompanied  by  ftmr  Esquimaux  famlUes,  bestdea 
,tbat  of  their  guide,    amounlliig  in   all  to  nineteen  per- 
sons.   After  encountering  various  dangers  from  the  ice  in 
their  passage  up  the  coast,  which  had  never  before  baen 
levigated  by  an  Europesn,  they  doubled  Cape  Chudleigh, 
and  on  the  7th  of  August,  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  mouth 
jf  the  Kangertluksoak,  or  George  River,  in  the  Ungava ' 
country,  lying  140  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  cape,  in  laiUtude 
58* 67* north.     Here  they  staid  some  days,  pitching  their' 
tents  on  a  green  slope,  overgrown  with  sbrubM,  aiid  flanked 
by  a  woody  valley,  which  possessed  every  advdntagpe  for  a  \ 
missionary  station.  .  ..       .    i 
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»<A  Mil  of  tlx  days  brought  thorn  <•  the  mouth  of  lh« 
Kf4woakk  or  South  Kirer,  68?  86^  porth  latitudo.    It  is  mzi 
or  MTon  hundred  miles  from  Olikak,  and  its  width<  about* 
at  brpt4  m  iho  Tb^oies  at  Gravaioad.    ^mo  way  up  tfao 
rifor*  thef  nrrived  At  a  wall  watered  a^d  fertile  plain,  ^9.\i 
fttmilo  in  eiteuty  wbioh  they  also  considered  as  well  adapted 
for  41  pettleraeat    Being  satiated  from  the  acoount  of  the 
natives  that  there  were  oo  other  eligible  places  farther  to.. 
th9'WKe)s,tp  the;  now  returned  homewards^  and  reached.  Ok-. 
kfl(  in  Sleety  on  the  4th  of  Qctoher,  after  an  absence  of  faur;* : 
teoa  weeks,,  having  performed  a.  voyage  of  from  twelve  to 
thirte(»A  |ii|qdred  wiles.  4w  ^4^  - 

^|t  mi^  be  observed  that  no  further  ateps  have  yet  been 
t^j^n  towards  the  establislmieot  of  a  fourth  settlement'  io^ 
l|igava|.:a^,deh|y  which  has  arisen  partly  from  the  distress.es 
occasioned  by  .^  late  continental  war,  and  partly  from  Abei, 
f^UftWiogtHPtQWard  accident.  4"^* 

J*)Qptober29tb,  1819,"  writes  Mie  narrator,  "  the  Jemima 
arrived  in  th«  Thames  from  l^abrador,  after  one  of  the  moiit . 
dfkngerotts  and  faiiguiug  paasages  ever  known.  The  ship 
afi^ved  at  the  drift-ice,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  on  the  16th 
of  4uly»  ,  CapUiu  Fraser  found  it  extending  two  hundred 
n^es)  from  Ihe  land ;  and  after  attempting  to  get.  in,  first  at ' 
I^ppcdale,  then  at  Naio,  and  lastly  at  Okkak,  he  was  at 
l^iffth  fsompletely  surrounded  by  ioe»  and  in  the  most  im* 
minent  danger  during  six  days  and  nights,  expecting  every 
mwMript  that  the  ahip  would  be  crushed  in  pieces,  tiU,  after 
▼pry  great  exertions,  he  got  towards  the  outer  part  of  the  ice. 
Nevcrtjheless,  he  tvas  beset  by  it  for  forty-nine  days,  and 
did  not  reach  Okkak  till  August  29th.  The  very  next  day 
the  whole  coast,  as  Car  as  the  eye  could  reaohi^  was  entirely 
choked  np  with  ice;  and  after  lying  at  Okkak  nearly  three 
weeks,  he  was  twice  Rirced  back  by  it  on  his  passage  to  Nain, 
which  placebo  did  not  reach  tiJA  September 23od.  After 
staying^the  usual  time.  Captain  Fraser  proceeded,  October 
8d.  to  Hooedale ;  but  though  the  weather  was  fine  the  late- 
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iieaf  of  tbo-aJBaaoii^  Md  (he  large  i|ahAUt!ea  of  drift-ke,  left 
hhn  littlo  hop*  of  reaeUng  dut  aettlenent  Ho  mewtioMdr 
thia  opinion  to  Um  brethren  at  Naiii.  Hoivcvcr,  brofhor* 
Kmook  and  hia  wife,  and  the  two  aing k  bMh^en,  hMMtr 
and.  Ohria^enaen,  who  were  going  to  Hopudalo,  ilent«ii< 
board,  and  they  set  sail.  But  jtfio  some  tTtaiBgit  MRgwtt 
to  blow  exlremely  bard,  with;  an  immense  fiidl  of  wmw,  tedi 
very  tbioh  weather,  ao  tlMl  they  coiikl  not  see  die  length  i4f« 
tbethip,  and  being  within  half  amiteof  aidangerouareef  Af 
ffockBy  4hey  wero  obliged  to  cari*y  «  |>reaa  of  aail  to  dear 
tbemi  whioh  they  did  but  juat  n4NNMnpliab ;  for  ibe  gale  af-' 
tierwards  iaoreased  to  such  a  degroe,  the  wiad  being  right 
on  shore,  that  they  could  not  nevry  aail  pny  longer,  and. 
were  obliged  to  lay  the  ship  to,  tho  aea  nfton  btenking  tfver 
her  ( and  the  oaptaio  ^as  at  length  neeeaakatfid  l#  bear  awayt 
for£nglaiid,  October  5th*  He  again  f  ^yiofieoeed,  a  gale; 
eiinal  to  a  hurricane^  from  <he  6th  to  the  lOth.nf  Oetehef,* 
ifrhiob  wiVi  so  yiolopt  during  the  nigbij^f  the  Oth>  that  the 
captain  aaomently  efpecled  the  ahip^s  ibunderingf  She  wae; 
at  one  tin^  atruok.  by^  e  aea,  which  twisted  h^  in  f  uoh  -^j 
uoann^r  that  the  aeama  on  her  larboar4,  open^dt-nnd  fbn! 
w^er  guahed  mto  the  cajbin  sfo^  ^*  mate*a  birth  aeif  it>oan9ei 
from  a  pump^  and  c);reif  onn. thought  l^r  aide  waaatoTeimt 
However,  ttie  liord  waa  pleased^  to  protect  every  one  from, 
harm;  an4,  considering  ell  things,  the.  ship  did  notauffeC; 
materially,  nother  wf  a  any  thing  lost* .  ,  , , , .        .  ;  , !  > 

,  By  thia  disaster,  the  only  seriipus  one  whioh  ha*,  befallen, 
the  missionary  vesa|^14n.h<Mr  annual  voyages  dfiring  a  period, 
of  fifty  years,  four^ealpus  mi^siofarimwereabfuptly  tr*ii*^; 
ported  from  <he  field  of  their  activity^  leaving  their  enpeoft*] 
ing  fellow'labourera  in  |Iop<Qdale  in  a  statn  of  the  moal 
painful  anxiety  n|garding  their  fate.  They  returned  to, 
Labrador  in  tbe  following  aummer,  though  not  without  eno. 
countering  the  moat  imminent  riska  from  atonns»  thick  fogs, 
and  ice  fields,  every  one  of  whicb»  seen  through  the  gloom* 
appeared  fraught  with  death.  They  were  happy  to  find  thaC> 
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(b«ir  brethren  in  Uopedale,  though  disturbed  byappc«ben« 
■ioBS  for  their  safety ,  had  ■uflbred  no  want  of  profiaiooa, 
having  been  supplied  from  the  stores  at  Kain. 

The  next  year's  Tessel  oarried  out  a  translation  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  publisbed'for  tha  useof  thn  EsqulaMUK  bj 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  has  before, 
at  different  tiniies,  presented  theitt  wHh  the  invaluable  gift 
of  the  four  Oospelh  in  their  own  language,  and  generously 
offered  to  print  a  version  of  the  whole  New  Testament,  which 
is  now  in  progress.  Besideo  this,  the  Harmony  of  thcGospel 
History^  a  hymn  book,  and  a  summary  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine; fsr  tliie  benefit  of  the  cliildren,  have  been  printed,  and^ 
are  in  use  aracng  the  Esquimaux. 

On  revicwinjg  tfaef  progress  of  these  missions,  whose 
histisry  has  beitn  here  described^ 'Gbd*s  mercy  and  goodness 
has  been  graoiiiiBly  manifested  in  thus  raiiing  up  a  seed' 
to  sielrvelitmln'lhb  deserts  of  the  North,  and  for  so  gH^ 
ciodsly  |>res«h4if|^  his  Jhittifiil  servants  through  a  course  of 
hnrdsbtps  and  'dstf|ters^idbunteriBd  in  thefee  bdrefal  clintea, 
which,  thoiigb  nionbtonous  in  the  recital,  must  have  k  feir- 
fttl  Interest  in  thd  reality.  But  the  motives  which'  prompt 
theiii  to  brave  these  'perils  and  privations  i^wdrthy  of  all 
thcSir'devotioto,  and  tbe  end  which  Ihey  propose  to  thimi- 
selves  Is  a  jp^luriouii  bn^  If  he,  tUb  Lord  of  the  harvest, 
who  lias 'sent  them  forih,  still  continue  to  crbwii  their  eh- 
deavours  with  his  blesSiiig,  pleasing  reflections'  mky  be  in-' 
dulled,  that  on  the  great  day  of  decision,  when  earth  and 
sea'ShaK'reilfdJer  up  th^r'dead,  the  frbien  rocks  and  icy  se- 
pulchii«b  of  'tiabradbr  aiid  Greenland,  will  yield  no  incon- 
siderable proportion  of 'their  cbarge  to  swell  that  choral 
shout  which 'shall  proclbim  the  Ithished  work  of  the  Re- 
deismer,  and  the  fiilness  of  his  rewSi-d  for  the  travail  of  his 

soul.'     ;-^     ^^  -''-^^  ■^-^;^''-'^<'f''-;"- 

Sbkts  Cbhstittite  great  ](»art  of  ihe  food  of  the  Equimaus. 
Thbyha^e  a  strong,  tough,  hairy  skin,  like  land  animals; 
but  the  hair  is  very  short,  aiid  appears  as  if  rubbed  with 
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oil.  Tbo-fdre  legs  are  short,  stand  downwards^  andaet  au 
ears ;  the  hinder  ones,  which  are  situated  nearly  in  a  line 
with  the  body,  on  each  side  of  a  short  tail,  serve  both,  for 
sti^ng  and  accelerating  their  motion.  They  have  five  loes 
on  their  feet,  each'oonsisting  of  fdnr  joints,  and  termlnaA«r 
iiig  in  a  sharp  claw,  with  which  the  animal  clings  to  ice. and 
rooks.  The  hinder  fSpet  are  palmated,  haying  the  toes  eon^i 
nected  by  a  membrane,  which  the  seal  extends  when  swim- 
ming. Their  proper  element  is  the  water,  and  their  nou- 
rishment all  kinds  of  fishes,  lliey  are  fond  of  basking  or 
sleeping  in  the  sunshine  on  the  ice  or  shore,  snore  very  loud, 
and  being  very  sound  sleepers,  are  at  such  times  easily  sur 
prised  and  killed.  ■"*' 

Thdr  gait  is  lame,  but  they  oan  nevertheless  make  bUch 
good  use  of  their  fore-feet,  and  take  such  leaps  with  the  hind 
ones,  that  a  man  cannot  easily  overtake  them.  The  head 
is  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  dog  with  cropped  ears.  In  some 
species  it  is  rounder,  in  others  more  pointed.  Their  cry  is 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  wild  boar,  and  their  young 
ones  make  a  piping  noise  like  the  miawing  of  a  oat.  The 
mouth  is  armed  with  sharp  teeth,  and  the  lips  furnished 
with  a  strong  beard  like  bristles.  They  have  two  nostrils, 
and  raise  to  the  surface  every  quarter  of  an  hour  to  take  breath  i 
large  fiery  eyes,  with  lids  and  eye-brows,  and  two  small 
apertures  for  ears,  without  any  external  projection.  Thfeir 
body  tapers  towards  the  head  and  tail,  a  formation  which 
facilitates  their  progress  through  the  water.  At  first  sight 
they  most  resemble  a  mole.  Their  blubber  is  from  three  to 
four  inches  thick ;  and  the  flesh,  which  is  tender  and  greasy, 
eats  pretty  much  like  that  of  a  wild  boar.  It  is  not  so  oily 
and  rancid  as  the  generality  of  sea- fowl,  and  would  be  eaten 
by  most  Europeans  with  a  greater  relish,  were  they  not  dis- 
gusted by  the  name.  Some  species  of  these  animals  are  met 
with  almost  in  every  part  of  the  ocean. 

There  are  five  species,  which,  as  to  the  form  of.  their 
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iMdlM^  ttrepMiiy  alika^bvt  diflbcio  «ise,  i«  Hmqw^ty  of 
thdr  hair,  uiiii  lli«  tlMiM  of  thtfiff  bMda. 

1*  'KMtigfaik,  IIm  ^iad  Mal»  phbcabiooloiv  ii  » loaf  stal 
with  a  tkiek  lt«iid. .  Its  aolour  it  ft  gronnd  of  biaok^  frooklod 
i4lh  while  flpbto.  Thodilniof  thofar  young  oaet,  if  bladi  oa 
flio  busk)  look  olihoBt  as  rioh  oa  telreC  Tb«y  are  ei^portad 
hi  great  Durnben^  and  woril  as  waiitooatt.  Tbf  pld«r  tb«! 
animal  ia,  the  larger  are  Us  apota.  Sottie  skins  rewnible 
those  of  pantheray  and  are  used  as  borne  elotba,  A  full 
grown  aed  of  this  speeies  it  about  two  yards  and  a  quarter 
in  length. 

iL   The   harp  aeal^   phoca  gro^nlnndioa,   (Attarsoak,) 

has  a  more  pointed  bead,  a  thicker  body,  more  and  bettsr 

blubber  than  the  former^  and  wheal  full  grown,  meaaores 

four  yards  in  length.    It  is  then  generally  of  a  light  grey 

eoloar,  aad  has  tL  black  mark  on  its  back  like  a  double  crea- 

eent,  with  the  horns  directed  towarda  each  other.    There 

is  ateo  a  blackiah  variety  without  nny  mark*    AH  leala 

diange  colour  yearly,  while  growing ;  but  the  altcrntkinla. 

most  cdBspiouous  in  this  species.    In  the  Arat  yearitjaof > 

iream  colour ;  in  the  accond,  grey  t  in  the  third,  coloHrid  ^ 

in  the  fourth,  spotted ;  and  in  the  fifth,  when  it  is  fuUgronf^ 

and  gsita  its  dialinguisbed  mark,  Attarsoak.    Their  skin  it 

itiff  and  strong,  and  is  used  to  corer  Ironks* 

&  The  rough  seal,  phoca  bispida,  (neitsek,)  does  not  dif- 
finr  nineh  from  the  former,  except  that  its  colour  is  browrnerK 
inclining  to  a  pale  white.  Ita  hair  does  not  lie  smoothibui 
in  rough  and  bristly  Kkn  that  nf  swine. 

4.  The  hooded  aeal,  phoca  cfiatata^  besides  ita  superio* 
rity  in  sine,  has  under  its  hair  a  abort  thick  set  cpai  of 
black  wool,,  whieh  gives  the  skin  a  beautiful  grey  colour.. 
The  forehead  i»  Carnished  with  a  thick  folded  akin,,  v(}nfih 
Mie  anifloal  ean  draw  over  its  eyes  like  a  cap,  to  proinipt 
them  from  stones  or  sandy  driven  about  by  the  surf  t»  n 
■term. 

5.  The  great  seal,  phoca  barbata,  is  the  largest  species 
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of  seal,  and  about  four  ells  long,  with  blackish  hair,  and  a 
thick  skin,  out  of  which  they  cut  thongs  half  an  inch  thick, 
for  their  seal  fishery. 

The  walrus,  or  sea-horse,  rosmarus,  may  be  classed  among 
the  seals,  which  it  resembles  in  the  form  of  its  body.  From 
its  head,  which  is  not  pointed  like  a  seal's,  but  broad,  blunt; 
and  armed  with  two  long  tusks,  it  might  aptly  be  denomt* 
nated  the  sea-elephant.  Hi 

The  whole  animal  may  be  about  nine  yards  long,  and  the 
same  in  circumference  round  the  breast.  It  weighs  about 
1000  pounds.  The  skin  is  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness, 
much  shriveiled,  especially  on  the  neck,  where  it  is  very 
grisly,  and  twice  as  thick  as  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  The 
fat  is  white,  solid  like  bacon,  about  six  inches  thick ;  but 
the  train  which  it  affords  is  neither  so  good,  nor  so  abun- 
dant as  that  produced  by  seal's  blubber,  owing  to  its  tough 
vesicles.  Both  fore  and  hind  feet  are  longer  and  more 
clumsy  than  those  of  the  seal.  The  toes  have  joints  about 
six  inches  in  length,  but  are  not  armed  with  sharp  claws. 
Its  mouth  is  so  small  that  a  man  can  with  difHculty  thrust 
Ills  fist  into  it,  and  the  under  lip,  which  is  of  a  triangular 
shape,  hangs  down  between  the  two  tusks.  On  botli  the 
lips,  and  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  there  is  a  stripe  of  Spongy 
skin,  about  a  hand's  breadth,  stuck  full  of  monstrous  bris- 
tles, like  treble  twisted  cord,  as  thick  as  straws,  pel- 
lucid, and  about  six  inches  in  length.  These  give  the 
animal  a  grim  but  majestic  aspect.  The  snout  is  not  pro- 
minent: the  eyes  have  no  lids,  and  are  not  larger  than  those 
of  an  ox.  The  ears  are  situated  in  the  neck :  their  aper- 
tures, whioh  are  in  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  without  any 
external  prc^tion,  are  scarcely  perceivable.  It  has  no 
cutting  teeth,  but  iiine  broad  concave  grinders,  four  in  the 
upper,  and  five  in  the  under  jaw.  It  cannot  therefore  catch 
and  chew  fishes  like  the  seal,  for  the  two  long  tusks  bend- 
ing downwards  over  its  mouth  would  rather  impede  than  aa<- 
sist  it  in  fishings    These  tusks  are  exceedingly  compact,  of 
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a  finer  g;raui  than  ivory,  and  very  white,  except  in  the  mido 
die,  where  they  are  of  a  brownish  colour,  like  polished  ma- 
ple. The  extremities  inserted  in  the  sknll,  are  somewhat 
hollow,  rather  compressed,  and,  in  most  animals,  full  of 
notches.  It  is  a  rare  case  that  both  tusks  are  found  per- 
fectly whole  and  sound.  The  right  tusk  is  about  an  inch 
longer  than  the  left.  Its  entire  length  is  about  twenty-seven 
inches,  of  which  seven  lie  within  the  skull.  The  circum- 
ference at  the  bottom  is  about  eight  inches.  Close  to  ^he 
head  the  tusks  are  separated  by  about  four  inches,  but  di- 
verge to  the  distance  of  ten,  and  are  somewhat  bent  at  the 
points.     Each  tooth  weighs  about  seven  pounds 

The  use  the  walrus  makes  of  his  tusks  is,  probably, 
partly  to  detach  the  muscles  and  sea- weed  which  he  lives 
upon,  from  the  rooks,  partly  to  lay  hold  of  rocks  and  ice 
masses  in  order  to  drag  along  his  huge  unmanageable  bulk, 
and  partly  to  defend  himself  against  the  bear  and  the  sword- 
fish. 

The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  process  in  catcb- 
\ag  whales.  As  soon  as  a  whale  is  either  seen  or  heard,  a 
shallop,  with  six  hands  on  board,  immediately  makes  up  to 
)iim,  taking  care  to  approach  his  side  near  the  head.  Five 
or  six  boats  are  always  in  readiness  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  fish  rises  to  take  breath,  and,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
remains  a  short  time  on  the  surface,  the  boat  rows  up  to  his 
side,  and  the  harpooner  pierces  him  somewhere  near  the  fin. 
They  now  row  back  with  all  possible  speed,  before  the  whale 
can  feel  the  thrust  and  overset  or  crush  the  boat  with  a  blow 
of  his  tail.  The  harpoon  is  a  triangular  barbed  piece  of  steel 
about  a  foot  long,  and  fastened  to  a  shaft.  As  soon  as  the  fish 
perceives  the  pain,  it  darts  down  to  the  bottom :  the  rope, 
which  is  about  half  an  inch  thick,  a  hundred  fathoms  long, 
and  made  of  fresh  hemp,  then  flies  off  with  such  rapidity, 
that  if  it  by  any  means  gets  entangled,  it  must  either  snap  in 
an  instant,  or  overset  the  boat.  Nine  rolls  of  rope  lie  in  the 
bottom  of  each  shallop.    One  man  is  stationed  to  attend  to 
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the  liue  lust  it  should  get  ravelled ;  and  another  to  pour  wa* 
ter  on  the  place  where  it  rubs  on  the  boat'*  ude,  in  order  ttf 
prevent  it  from  firinf^  by  the  excessive  frietioB.  If  the  whale  is 
not  mortally  wounded,  he  may  flounce  about  in  the  deep  for  an 
hour,  and  drag  after  him  several  thousand  fathoms  of  line ; 
for  as  soon  as  he  is  struck,  the  other  boats  hasten  to  the  spot 
with  a  fresh  supply.  The  velocity  of  his  motion  equals  the 
flight  of  an  eagle,  and  the  boats  make  after  him  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch.  Should  he  retire  under  the  drift-ice  they 
follow  him ;  but  when  ho  dives  under  a  large  field,  there  is 
only  one  alternative,  either  to  draw  out  the  harpoon,  by  main 
force,  or  cut  the  line.  If  he  comes  up  a  second  time,  they 
strike  him  with  several  more  harpoons,  and  then  dispatch 
him  with  lances.  As  soon  as  he  is  dead,  he  rises  to  the  sur- 
face, with  his  belly  upwards. 

Meanwhile  the  ship  uses  all  possible  speed  to  join  the 
boats  which  have  the  whale  in  tow.  As  soon  as  he  comes  up, 
they  cut  two  deep  slits  in  his  blubber,  through  which  they 
pass  a  cable,  and  tie  him  to  the  ship's  side.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  row  a  shallop  into  his  jaws,  and  cut  out  care- 
fully, vdth  long  crooked  knives,  the  whalebone  borders  from 
the  gums.  They  only  take  five  hundred  of  the  largest,  which 
are  worth  as  roach  as  all  the  blubber.  After  having  taken 
out  the  tongue,  they  cut  off  the  fat  from  the  body  with  loug 
knives,  in  large  quadrangular  pieces,  beginning  both  at  the 
head  and  tail  at  once,  and  haul  it  upon  deck  with  pullies. 
It  is  there  cut  into  smaller  pieces,  and  stowed  till  the  fishery 
is  over.  The  tail  and  fins  are  cut  off  whole,  and  reserved 
for  making  glue. 

Forty  or  fifty  men  mutually  assisting  each  other,  will 
strip  a  whale  of  its  blubber  m  four  hours.  As  the  body  of 
fat  progressively  diminishes,  the  ropes  are  removed  towards 
the  middle,  and  the  fish  turns  round  of  itself.  When  the 
last  ring  of  blubber  is  cut  off,  the  carcase  loses  its  buoyancy, 
and  is  committed  to  the  deep  with  a  joyful  huzza  from  thtf 
whole  crew.     After  a  few  days  it  bursts,  rises  to  the  sur« 
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fkoe,  and  aflbrds  a  plentiful  repast  to  the  sea-fowl  and  white 
bears.  If  the  catting  up  of  the  whale  is  deferred  on  account 
of  the  turbulent  weather,  or  to  catch  more  fishes,  it  swells 
gradually  with  a  humming  noise,  and  at  last  bursts  with  a 
vehement  explosion,  ejecting  from  its  entrails  a  filthy  scarlet 
fluid  which  has  an  abominable  stench. 

When  the  fishery  is  over,  the  ships  retire  into  a  harbour  or 
to  a  large  area  of  ice,  in  order  to  gain  more  room  for  cutting 
up  the  blubber.  After  having  taken  it  all  out  of'  the  hold, 
they  strip  off  the  skin,  which  is  thrown  into  the  sea.  They 
cut  the  blubber  into  small  oblong  pieces,  lower  it  down  into 
the  hold  in  leather  bags,  and  fill  one  vessel  after  the  other. 
While  the  latter  work  is  going  forward,  the  deck  swims  with 
train  above  shoe-top ;  this  is  laded  up  or  caught  in  pails  at 
the  gutters,  and  poured  into  the  casks.  What  leaks  out  of 
the  barrels  is  the  finest,  and  is  called  clear  train,  and  that 
which  is  melted  out  of  the  bulk  of  the  blubber,  brown  train. 
The  dregs  are  comparatively  very  trifling,  and  one  hundred 
barrels  of  blubber  will  generally  yield  ninety-six  of  oil. 

Of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  Greenlanders,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  proper  whale  and  narwhal,  are  only 
caught  in  the  north ;  the  cachalot  and  smaller  species  in  tho 
south  also.  Their  method  of  taking  the  Greenland  whale  is 
as  follows :  all  the  natives  who  engage  in  the  pursuit  put  on 
their  best  clothes ;  for,  according  to  a  saying  of  their  sorcer- 
ers, if  any  one  of  the  company  wore  a  dirty  dress,  especially 
one  contaminated  by  a  dead  body,  the  whale  would  fly  their 
approach,  and  even  though  killed  would  sink  to  the  bottom 
The  women  are  forced  to  accompany  the  expedition,  partly 
in  order  to  row,  partly  to  mend  the  men's  clothes  and  boots 
should  they  get  torn  or  damaged.  They  assail  the  whale 
courageously  in  their  boats  and  knjaks,  darting  numerous 
harpoons  into  his  body.  The  large  seal-skin  bladders,  tied  to 
these  weapons,  prevent  him  from  sinking  deep  in  the  water. 
As  soon  as  he  is  tired  out,  they  dispatch  him  with  short  lanee«t 
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The  men  then  creep  into  their  fishing  dress,  wUoh  is  com- 
posed of  seal-skin,  and  has  shoes,  stockings,  gloves  and  cap, 
all  in  one  piece.  Thus  equipped  they  jump  upon  the  nirhale, 
or  even  stand  in  the  water  by  his  side,  buoyed  up  by  their 
swollen  dress.  They  cut  off  the  blubber  with  their  uncouth 
knives,  and  though  provided  with  such  poor  instruments,  are 
very  expert  in  extracting  the  whalebone  from  the  jaws.  The 
former  operation  is  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  armed  with  pointed  knives,  tumble 
over  each  others  backs,  every  one  striving  to  be  present  at 
the  sport,  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  spoil.  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder  ta  a  spectator  how  they  avoid  wounding  each  other 
more  frequently.  However,  the  scuffle  seldom  ends  without 
bloodshed.  The  smaller  species  of  whales,  they  catch  like 
seals,  or  drive  them  into  bays,  till  they  run  aground. 

The  rein  deer  b  the  northern  stag,  and  is  found  also  in 
Spitsbergen,  Siberia,  Norway,  Lapland,  and  the  most  nor- 
thern tracts  of  America.  It  is  impossible  for  them  to  exist 
in  warmer  countries,  where  they  cannot  breathe  the  pure 
mountain  air,  and  browze  the  tender  grass  and  moss  of 
polar  regions.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Laplanders  possess 
herds  of  rein-deer,  sometimes  amounting  to  several  hundred, 
or  even  a  thousand  head,  which  supply  them  with  flesh,  milk 
and  cheese,  drag  sledges  loaded  with  all  their  substance, 
and  even  serve  instead  of  post-horses.  Those  of  Greenland 
are  wild  and  fleet,  and  their  smell  is  so  acute  that  they  rarely 
suffer  the  hunter  to  steal  upon  them  unawares,  especially  if 
the  wind  blow  the  scent  towards  them.  Tho  missionaries 
caught  and  brought  up  a  young  rein-deer,  and  it  grew,  after 
some  time,  as  tame  as  a  child,  but  played  the  Greenlanders 
so  many  mischievous  tricks,  that  they  were  forced  to  kill  it. 
The  largest  are  about  the  size  of  a  small  heifer,  generally 
brown  or  grey,  with  white  bellies.  They  are  covered  with 
very  thick  hair,  about  an  inch  in  length.  Their  antlers, 
which  they  cast  in  the  spring  of  every  year,  differ  from  those 
of  the  stag,  in  beiuo;  smooth,  and  about  three  inches  broad 
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at  top.    While  the 

are  protec^^d  by  a 

1    wards  rubs  ofT.    In 

new  horns  are  young  and  tender,  they 
woolly  covering,  which  the  animal  after- 
spring  they  also  get  a  now  cout  of  huir. 

The  rein-deer  is  then  very  loan,  and  its  skin  is  thin,  and 
little  worth ;  but  in  autumn,  their  hide  is  thick,  hairy,  and 
lined  with  fat.  This  altornoto  increase  and  diminution  of 
their  flesh  and  hair,  enables  them  to  bear  both  the  heat  of 
summer,  and  the  intense  cold  of  winter.  They  are  very 
cleanly,  delicate  creatures,  and  their  flesh  is  tender,  and 
well  flavoured.  In  summer  thoy  crop  the  line  tender  grass 
in  the  valleys,  and  in  winter  pick  the  white  moss  growing  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks,  from  under  the  snow. 

Baal's  River  was  formerly  the  principal  resort  of  rein-deer, 
and  the  Greenlanders  used  to  unite  in  one  general  hunting 
match  to  kill  them.  The  women  and  children  surrounded  a 
whole  district,  sticking  up  logs  of  wood  to  look  like  men, 
when  they  were  defective  in  numbers ;  and  then  proceeding 
in  a  straight  line,  drove  all  the  timid  animals  into  a  narrow 
space  in  the  centre,  where  they  wero  usily  killed  by  the 
hunters.  Another  way  was  for  the  "v  jmen  to  chase  them  in 
great  numbers  into  a  narrow  bay,  wher(3  they  were  pierced 
by  the  men  in  their  kajaks,  with  harpoons  and  arrows.  Since 
the  introduction  of  powder  and  shot  into  Greenland,  they 
have  been  thinned  very  much ;  yet  many  of  the  natives  spend 
their  best  summer  months  in  hunting  them,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure ft  .ns  for  extraordinary  occasions. 

The  farther  we  advance  northward,  the  fewer  rein-deer 
are  met  with.  Several  are  killed  every  year  on  Disko  Islai  1 . 
which  circumstance  has  given  occasion  lO  the  fable,  tha* 
gigantic  Greenlander  severed  this  piece  of  land  from  Buu.  b 
River  and  towed  it  out  to  sea  by  a  rope  tied  to  his  kajak ; 
and  farther,  ^hat  he  intended  to  have  united  it  with  the  main 
land,  and  wj  "  prevented  by  a  pregnant  woman,  who  was 
tempted  by  cvi..;:ily  to -^eep  cut  of  her  tent.  In  proof  of 
this  absurdity,  thuy  si:,  w  the  he ies  in  the  rocks,  through  wliicli 
he  drew  th.*  tope. 
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Tn  Juno,  1704,  two  of  the  Mornvian  n\  ^iunafieb  tut v tag 
ffono  to  a  nrip^lihoniing  island  in  search  of  drift-wood,  were 
conipletoly  surrotuuled  by  the  ice,  and  r.onlined  to  tlii ,  drenrj 
spot  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight.  Their  fellow-missionaries  in 
Now  Hcrrnlmt,  alxrmod  by  thoir  lonjj;  absence,  and  fearing 
that  they  m\\i^  t  bt  in  want  of  provisions,  repeatedly  sent 
(iieenlo»"lor..i  to  {;mi'  ..jtelligence  of  their  situation  ;  but  tho) 
found  il  iiiipo.^siblo  tc  penetrate  with  their  kajuks  through  th«» 
ic^.  Tho  i»; .  vmers,  meanwhile,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
m  .  I  ith  a  plentiful  supply  of  fish,  which  freed  them  from 
the  npprehensici  of  perishing  by  hunger,  and  they  at  length 
made  their  wav  through  the  ice,  tliough  at  tho  risk  of  their 
lives,  to  tht;  main-land.  But  here  they  found  themselves 
nt  a  considerable  distance  from  tho  settlement,  and  had 
to  perform  a  fatiguing  journey  over  high  hills,  and  down 
abrupt  valleys,  before  they  arrived  at  New  Ilerrnhut,  hav* 
ing  been  absent  a  whole  month. 

Dangerous  as  these  excursions  were  to  the  missionaries, 
they  were  at  tho  same  time  absolutely  necessary,  their  com* 
fort  during  the  winter  depending  on  the  drift-wood  they  col- 
lected, as  the  quantity  of  wood  found  in  Greenland,  in  a 
growing  state,  is  very  insignificant.  A  scarcity  of  this  article 
could  not  therefore  but  occasion  the  greatest  distress,  as  was 
the  case  in  New  Herrnhut,  in  1793,  when  the  shoals  of  loose 
ice  prevented  them  from  laying  in  their  usual  stock  for  fuel. 
During  the  three  coldest  months,  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  disagreeable  expedient  of  heating  their  rooms 
by  trrm-oil  lamps,  after  the  manner  of  the  Greenlanders, 
reserving  the  little  wood  they  had  left  for  culinary  use. 

Though  the  pursuits  of  the  natives  inure  them  to  hardships, 
and  their  uncommon  dexterity  enables  them  to  bravo  every 
shape  and  front  every  danger,  yet  they  frequently  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  rigours  of  the  clime,  atid  are  still  more  frequently 
delivered  from  situations  of  the  utmost  peril,  they  scarcely 
know  how. 

Two Greenlanders  belonging  to  Lichtennu,  returning  from 
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catching  seals,  found  their  passage  impeded  by  a  new  coat  of 
ice,  with  which  the  inlcriso  frost  had  almost  instantaneously 
overspread  the  surface  of  the  sea,  of  such  a  thickness,  that 
their  oars  were  soon  rendered  useless,  and  they  saw  no  hope 
of  extricating  their  kajuks  from  the  fragments  which  jammed 
them  in  on  every  side.  Their  desperate  situation  was  noticed 
from  the  shore,  but  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  their  assist- 
ance. At  last  a  rising  gale  drove  them  out  of  sight,  together 
with  the  ice-field  in  which  they  were  embayed,  leaving  their 
friends  to  suffer  all  the  tortures  of  the  most  exquisite  suspence. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  reached  a  piece  of  old  ice,  the 
only  one  remaining  in  the  bay,  where  there  was  barely  room 
for  themselves  and  their  kajaks.  On  to  this  they  scrambled, 
and  reposed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could  during  the 
piercing  cold  of  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  new  ice  had 
become  so  firm  that  it  would  bear  their  weight,  and  they 
walked  home  in  safety. 

Tlie  very  next  year,  a  large  party  in  a  woman's  boat  met 
with  a  similar  disaster,  in  the  same  place  and  accompanied 
with  nearly  the  same  circumstances.  Being  overtaken  by  a 
hurricane,  and  unable  to  make  the  land,  they  took  refuge  on 
a  mass  of  floating  ice,  drawing  up  their  boat  after  them  with 
great  difficulty.  Thus  situated,  they  drifted  out  to  sea  with 
the  wind,  and  were  already  passing  the  last  island,  when  the 
fury  of  the  storm  abated,  on  which  they  ventured  to  launch 
their  boat  and  gained  the  land. 

Caleb,  a  native  assistant  of  Lichtenfels  was  about  the  same 
tune  obliged  to  spend  two  days  and  a  night  in  the  open  air 
when  the  winter's  cold  was  most  intense.  At  night-time  he 
drew  his  kajak  upon  the  ice,  and  slept  in  it  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, while  the  thermometer  stood  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit. 
On  his  return  home  he  merely  complained  of  thirst,  though 
he  had  tasted  no  food  during  the  whole  time  of  his  absence. 
But  such  privations  are  of  common  occurrence  among  these 
bard  natives. 

Another  Grecnlander  had  nearly  lost  his  life  by  an  unex- 
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pccted  attack  from  an  animal  of  the  whale  tribe,  to  ^  hich  hn 
had  approached  too  near  with  his  kajak.  The  fish  by  a  sad- 
den sprin^r  seized  the  fore-part  of  the  skin-boat  with  his  jaws, 
raised  it  completely  out  of  the  water,  and  after  upsetting  his 
enemy  retreated  into  the  deep.  Two  persons  who  happened 
to  be  at  no  great  distance,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  helped 
him  to  recover  his  balance,  so  that  he  escaped  without  any 
other  injury  than  the  alarm  inspired  by  so  unusual  a  ren- 
contre. 

But  what  claims  our  peculiar  attention  in  this  brief  re- 
view of  the  hardships  and  casualtTes  to  which  life  is  subject  in 
these  arctic  regions,  is  the  imminent  risk  incurred  by  the  mis- 
sionaries themselves  in  their  passage  to  and  from  their  sta- 
tions. The  voyage  of  Mr.  Grillich  to  Europe  on  business  of 
the  mission,  is  one  out  of  several  instances  which  furnish 
this  remark.  He  left  Greenland  in  October,  1798,  with  a 
ship  belonging  to  Julianahaab,  but  after  plying  about  for  five 
weeks  in  the  lower  part  of  the  strait,  the  vessel  was  so  much 
damaged  by  the  drift-ice,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return.  In 
Feb.  1799,  he  again  set  sail  in  the  same  ship,  but  the  quantity 
of  drift-ice  was  greater  than  before,  and  hampered  them  per- 
petually from  the  18th  to  the  25th  of  that  mont  J.  At  length 
the  captain  finding  the  ship  so  clogged  and  damaged  that  he 
could  not  hope  to  save  her,  resolved  to  quit  her  with  all  the 
property  on  board.  On  the  last  mentioned  day,  therefore, 
the  whole  ship's  company  began  their  march  over  the  ice, 
dragging  a  boat  after  them.  They  spent  two  nights  in  the 
open  air,  and  had  no  means  of  quenching  their  thirst,  but  by 
drinking  melted  snow.  On  the  third  morning  they  came  to 
open  water,  in  which  they  launched  their  boat,  and  sailing 
five  leagues,  again  reached  the  barren  coast  of  Greenland. 
Scarcely  had  they  landed  when  a  most  tremendous  storm 
arose  with  snow  and  sleet,  so  that  had  they  been  still  at  sen 
they  must  all  have  perished.  But  they  were  now  in  a  very 
disastrous  situation,  without  any  food  or  covering  for  the 
night.    On  the  following  day,  however,  it  pleased  God  to 
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send  them  a  favourable  wind,  with  which  they  sailed  f!v« 
leagues  and  reached  the  colony  at  Fredericshaab  in  safety. 
After  a  further  detention  of  a  month  in  this  place,  Mr.  Gril- 
lich  once  more  reached  Lichtenfels,  and  finally  arrived  in 
the  October  following  at  Copenhagen  with  the  ship  from 
Godhaab. 

Some  years  afterwards,  in  1804,  the  missionary  C.  F. 
Rudolph  and  his  wife  experienced  a  still  more  remarkable 
preservation  in  an  'attempt  to  return  to  Europe,  after  a  ser- 
vice of  twenty-six  years  in  Greenland. 

They  left  Lichtenau,  June  18th,  and  went  on  board  the 
same  evening  at  Julianahaab,  the  nearest  colony.  The  ship's 
company  consisted  of  twenty-six  persons,  including  the  crew 
of  a  vessel  stranded  in  the  preceding  year  near  Staatenhuk. 
They  had  on  board  a  cargo  of  700  barrels  of  blubber,  but  no 
peltry,  owing  to  the  number  of  rats  with  which  the  vessel 
swarmed.  After  lying  a  month  in  this  bay,  blocked  up  by 
the  ice,  the  ship  weighed  anchor,  and  wore  her  way  with 
much  difficulty  to  Dutch  Harbour,  about  two  miles  below 
the  colony.  Here  they  were  again  detained  for  several  weeks 
by  the  southerly  winds,  which  drove  the  ice  constantly  to- 
wards the  shore. 

Intelligence  at  last  arriving  from  Julianahaab,  that  the  sea 
was  free  from  ice  off  Nunarsuk,  the  captain  again  weighed 
anchor,  though  appearances  were  far  from  being  favourable. 
The  wind  was  S.£.  and  very  high;  it  rained  heavily,  and 
there  was  still  much  ice  in  sight.  During  the  whole  night 
they  sailed  continually  between  huge  fields  which  made  a 
roaring  noise ;  and  the  sea  being  rough,  the  vessel  rolled  ex- 
cessively. To  secure  her  in  some  degree  from  the  shocks  to 
which  she  was  exposed,  large  pieces  of  ice  were  fastened  to 
her  sides  with  grappling  irons.  In  this  manner  they  forced 
their  way  for  three  days  and  nights  through  the  icy  masses 
which  surrounded  them. 

"  Early  on  the  25th  of  August,"  writes  Mr.  Rudolph  in 
Lis  journal,  "  a  storm  arose  from  the  south-west,  which  drove 
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the  ice>mountains  close  to  our  ship.  The  scene  was  awful 
and  horrible;  we  expected  momently  that  we  should  be 
crushed  to  pieces.  As  she  drove  with  close-reefed  sails  before 
the  wind  through  a  multitude  of  smaller  flaws,  she  struck 
upon  a  rock,  from  which,  however,  she  got  off  without  in- 
jury. But  soon  after,  she  ran  her  bows  \^ith  such  force 
against  a  large  ice-field,  that  several  planks  started  at  once, 
and  the  water  xushed  rapidly  into  her.  The  captain  immedi- 
ately jumped  into  the  small  boat  with  part  of  the  crew,  and 
having  landed  them  on  a  large  field  of  ice,  returned  for  ano- 
ther party.  The  rest  were  employed  in  unloosing  the  large 
boat,  with  the  intention  of  saving  themselves  in  it ;  for  the 
ship  was  filling  fast  with  water,  and  perceptibly  going  down 
on  her  starboard  side,  till,  by  the  time  the  boat  was  hoisted 
out,  only  the  larboard  gunwale  appeared  above  water.  The 
captain  and  all  the  sailors  having  left  the  ship,  my  wife  and  I 
were  left  alone  above  our  knees  in  water,  holding  fast  by  the 
shrouds.  At  last  Captain  Kiar,  of  the  stranded  vessel,  came 
to  our  assistance,  saying,  '  I  cannot  possibly  forsake  these 
good  people.'  By  his  friendly  aid  we  got  into  the  boat,  and 
had  our  hammock  and  bed  secured.  Several  tons  of  ship- 
biscuit,  and  other  necessaries,  with  all  the  papers  and  letters 
on  board,  were  also  lowered  into  the  boat. 

"  We  now  left  the  wreck,  being  about  twenty-eight  miles 
distant  from  Lichtenau,  and  about  a  league  from  the  neigh- 
bouring headland  of  Nunarsuk.  Our  boat  was  heavily  laden 
with  men  and  baggage,  and  had  already  taken  in  much  water. 
The  sea  broke  over  us  continually,  and  the  steersman  fearing 
that  the  boat  would  sink,  made  for  the  nearest  island.  It 
proved  to  be  a  rough  pointed  and  naked  rock,  deeply  exca- 
vated in  many  places  by  the  dashing  of  the  breakers.  After 
ascending  to  some  height,  however,  we  found  a  small  spot 
covered  with  low  grass.  We  now  endeavoured  to  land  our 
provisions,  but  the  waves  beat  frightfully  against  the  rock, 
and  tossed  the  boat  up  and  down  so  furiously,  that  she  broke 
from  her  mooring;!),  and  'vns  hurried  out  to  sea.     Eight  men 
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immediately  pushed  off  in  tho  small  boat  in  the  hope  of  reco- 
vering her.  They  succeeded  in  overtaking  her,  and  four  of 
them  instantly  leaped  on  board,  but  the  fury  of  tho  storm, 
which  whirled  the  waves  like  smoke  through  the  air,  baflled 
all  their  efforts  to  regain  the  landing-place ;  tliey  were  driven 
to  the  other  side  of  the  island  amongst  heaps  of  ice  and  foam- 
ing breakers,  and  we  now  beheld  with  horror,  both  our  boata 
crushed  to  pieces ;  nor  did  we  entertain  the  least  doubt  that 
all  the  eight  sailors  had  perished,  as  it  appeared  impossible 
that  they  could  get  over  the  ice  to  shore,  while  the  waves  rose 
80  high.  All  our  hopes  now  vanislied,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany gave  themselves  up  to  loud  cries  and  lamentations,  see- 
ing no  other  prospect  than  that  of  miserably  perishing  by 
hunger  on  this  naked  rock.  In  the  evening  we  lay  down  to 
rost,  close  together,  without  tent  or  covering.  We  were 
wet  through,  and  lay  in  a  pool  of  water ;  for  as  it  rained  hea- 
vily and  incessantly  during  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following 
day  and  night,  the  water  flowed  down  in  torrents  from  the 
summit  of  the  rock. 

**  Aug.  26,  we  saw  three  men  walking  on  the  shore,  op- 
posite to  the  spot  where  the  boata  had  been  wrecked,  and 
concluded  that  these  were  the  only  survivors  of  the  party. 
They  fixed  the  only  oar  they  had  saved  in  the  ground,  as  a 
signal,  and  tied  a  handkerchief  to  it. 

'*  Aug.  27,  the  captains,  their  mates,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  crew,  prepared  to  make  an  attempt  to  gain  the 
shore,  by  walking  across  the  ice.  By  leaping  from  piece  to 
piece,  and  drawing  them  nearer  when  they  were  at  too  great  a 
distance,  with  leather  thongs  and  hooks,  they,  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  accomplished  their  object.  We  willingly 
would  have  ventured  along  with  them ;  but  having  fasted  for 
two  days,  we  were  conscious  that  we  could  not  bear  the  fa- 
tfgnes  of  such  a  journey.  We  were  now  alone  on  the  rock 
with  the  ship's  cook,  whom  weakness  likewise  prevented  from 
following  his  comrades.  In  this  dreadful  situation,  our  only 
hope  and  trust  was  in  the  Lord,  our  Almighty  Saviour.  We 
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were  comforted  in  believing  that  He  watches  over  has  children, 
and  that  without  His  will,  not  a  hair  of  their  head  will  fall  to 
the  ground.  Whenever  the  sun  shone,  we  employed  our- 
selves in  drying  the  few  things  we  had  saved  from  the  wreck ; 
but  we  were  at  last  so  enfeebled  by  hunger,  that  we  were 
scarcely  able  to  do  even  that,  having  nothing  to  support  life 
but  fresh  water,  collected  in  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the 
rock.  All  day  long  we  looked  out  towards  the  opposite 
shores,  in  the  hope  of  descrying  the  Greenlanders  coming  to 
our  rescue ;  but  no  Greenlanders  came,  and  we  gave  way  to 
the  dreadful  supposition,  that  the  ship's  crew  had  perished  on 
the  road.  The  thoughts  of  ending  our  lives  on  this  barren 
rock,  and  lying  here  unburied,  to  glut  the  maw  of  ravens  and 
sea-fowl,  which  were  constantly  hovering  around  us,  and 
seemed  impatient  for  their  prey,  troubled  us  for  a  short  inter- 
val ;  but  the  consolations  of  our  Saviour  supported  us,  and 
we  soon  felt  entirely  resigned  to  his  will 

"  At  length,  on  the  2nd  of  September,  Sister  Rudolph 
happening  to  raise  herself  up  from  the  hard  couch  on  which 
Ihey  sought  repose  for  their  emaciated  limbs,  espied  two 
Greenlanders  in  their  kajaks  making  towards  them,  and 
hailing  them.  A  new  life  now  seemed  to  animate  their  limbs ; 
they  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  rock,  and  shouted  with  all 
^heir  might  to  make  themselves  heard.  It  appeared  that  these 
Greenlanders,  who,  according  to  promise,  had  been  dis- 
patched by  the  captain  to  bring  them  off,  had  been  roving 
about  the  island  the  whole  day,  and  seeing  no  person  upon 
it,  were  just  about  to  return,  concluding  that  they  were  dead. 
From  them  the  missionaries  received  a  few  herrings  and  some 
seals'  fat,  after  being  without  food  for  nine  days.  But  as 
the  Greenlanders  had  no  boat  with  them  besides  their  kajaks, 
they  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  rock  till  the  evening  of 
the  next  day,  when  a  woman's  boat  arrived  for  them.  On 
the  4th  they  came  to  an  island  where  they  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  ship's  crew,  and  the  party  who  had  been  wrecked 
ill  the  two  boats,  with  the  exception  of  one  man.     These 
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Utter  had  suffered  extreme  hardships,  as  was  evident  in  their 
appearance ;  for  they  were  quite  emaciated,  and  had  large 
red  spots  in  their  eyes. 

"  They  arrived  at  the  colony  of  Julianahaab,  on  the  8th, 
and  after  recruiting  thoir  strength,  proceeded  in  a  few  days 
to  Lichtenau,  where  they  were  received  with  the  most  affec- 
tionate welcome,  and  with  heartfelt  gratitude  to  God,  who 
had  so  wondrously  wrought  out  their  deliverance.  Having 
remained  here  till  the  following  May,  they  set  out  in  a  Green- 
land boat  for  Lichtenfels,  where  they  arrived,  after  a  peril- 
ous voyage  of  four  hundred  miles  along  the  coast,  in  the  end 
of  June." 

A  party  of  Christian  Greenlanders,  having  celebrated 
Christmas  at  the  settlement  of  Lichtenau,  were  returning  to 
one  of  the  out-places,  where  they  resided,  according  to  an 
order  of  government,  intended  to  promote  the  interests  of 
trade.  They  set  out  in  a  skin-boat,  or  umiak,  in  January, 
1813,  when  the  thermometer  was  twelve  degrees  under 
Reaumer's  freezing  point.  Before  they  had  proceeded  far 
the  floating  ice  encountered  them,  closed  upon  them,  and 
crushed  their  boat  to  pieces.  The  party  escaped  upon  a 
large  field  of  ice,  and  drove  about  for  four-and-twenty  hours, 
when,  during  the  night,  a  violent  storm  arose  from  the  north, 
which  carried  them  out  to  sea.  Here  they  must  have  perished, 
as  nothing  more  was  heard  of  them.  They  were  seventeen 
in  number,  old  and  young. 

A  Greenlander  being  beset  by  the  ice,  and  in  danger  of 
being  crushed  to  death,  was  obliged  to  jump  upon  a  large 
flake,  and  drag  his  kajak  with  a  seal  after  him  for  three  miles, 
frequently  breaking  in  up  to  the  arm-pits.  Another  time,  a 
woman's  boat  split  in  two ;  but  four  kajaks  instantly  rowed 
up  tathe  spot,  and  lashing  themselves  two  and  two  together, 
conveyed  the  female  party  safe  to  land.  As  a  missionary  was 
going' with  some  Greenlanders  in  an  umiak  to  the  Sound, 
after  they  had  rowed  a  considerable  way,  their  boat  began 
(o  sink,  and  their  danger  was  observed  by  those  on  shore, 
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who  immediately  sent  to  apprize  them  of  their  situation.  It 
was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion,  that  they  effected  a  timely 
landing.  On  unloading  the  boat,  they  found  a  large  hole  in 
the  bottom,  which  they  sewed  up,  and  put  out  again  to  sea. 
A  widower,  on  the  point  of  a  new  marriage,  went  out  to 
catch  some  fish  for  his  wedding-dinner.  On  his  return,  he 
overset ;  but  as  he  was  not  far  from  land,  he  crept  out  of  his 
kajak,  laid  himself  flat  upon  it,  and  committing  himself  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  was  driven  by  them  to  the  shore. 

Four  of  the  brethren,  in  a  dreadful  snow-storm,  fell  among 
the  driving  ice,  and  could  neither  get  backv>ards  nor  for- 
wards. After  a  long  and  wearisome  toiling,  they  at  length 
made  the  land,  but  the  waves  were  so  impetuous  and  bois- 
terous, that  they  could  not  go  on  shore  without  being  dashed 
to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  They  only  wished  that  one  might 
escape  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest.  At  last,  however,  the 
tide  dispersed  the  pieces  of  ice  in  such  a  manner,  that  they 
could  proceed  on  theur  way,  and  they  arrived  safe  and  well  at 
lachtenfels. 

Two  Greenlanders,  dispatched  with  letters  to  Frederics- 
haab,  related  on  their  return,  that  they  were  obliged  to  sit 
two  nights  in  the  kajaks  upon  the  ice,  which  at  first  kept  con- 
tinually breaking,  till  at  last  they  met  with  a  firm  piece. 
During  the  third  night,  they  arrived  at  a  house.  Had  they 
not  met  with  this  asylum,  they  must  have  perished  with  thirst, 
having  bad  no  water  for  two  days  and  nights.  The  sweat 
occasioned  by  their  severe  labour,  had  penetrated  through 
their  clothes,  and  was  instantly  congealed  into  ice  by  the  ex- 
treme cold.  Their  kajaks  were  much  damaged,  and  one  per- 
son bad  his  hand  frozen. 

As  Petei  Rudberg,  one  of  the  brethren,  was  crossing  a 
pond,  the  frozen  snow  gave  way  under  him,  and  he  fell  into 
the  water.  Having  a  belt  round  his  body,  his  fur  coat  ex- 
panding on  the  surface,  held  him  up,  till  he  could  reach  the 
bottom  with  his  long  leaping  staff.  He  then  threw  himself 
bacL  wards  upon  the  firm  ice,  and  succeeded  in  gaining-  the  land. 
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Jonan,  a  lively  child,  about  three  years  old,  lost  its  life 
under  a  great  floe  of  ice,  driven  on  shore,  behind  which 
■ome  Greenlanders  had  seated  themselves  to  bask  in  the  sun. 
They  had  all  left  the  ice,  and  the  mother  was  gone  to  fetch 
her  child  a  draught  of  water,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  broke 
off  a  large  piece,  which  crushed  him  to  death. 

In  case  of  family  quarrels  amongst  the  natives,  one  of  the 
parties,  but  more  commonly  the  man,  runs  away  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  lives  and  dies  in  voluntary  seclusion  from  hu- 
man society.  Abia,  an  inhabitant  of  Lichtenfels,  sud- 
denly disappeared,  in  November  1785,  and  as  his  empty 
kajak  was  found  some  time  after,  cast  on  the  shore,  the  ge- 
neral belief  was,  that  he  had  perished  at  sea.  Nearly  ten 
years  afterwards,  a  Greenlander  affirmed,  that  in  a  solitary 
excursion  to  catch  eider-fowl,  he  had  seen  the  long-lost 
Abia,  sitting  on  a  hill,  and  had  conversed  with  him.  He 
told  him  his  name,  and  enquired  after  his  wife  and  children, 
adding,  "  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  society  of  men, 
merely  on  his  wife's  account.  The  first  winter  had  passed 
very  heavily,  but  time  rendered  his  solitude  more  bearable, 
and  he  now  felt  perfectly  at  ease.  Having  provided  him- 
self largely  with  powder  and  shot,  when  he  went  away,  and 
using  it  sparingly,  hd  had  still  a  store  remaining.  He 
thought  much  of  his  children,  and  of  the  Saviour,  and  trusted 
in  Ms  mercy.  He  had  always  cherished  the  wish  to  speak 
with  one  human  being  and  only  one  before  his  death ;  that 
wish  was  now  satisfiedy  and  he  would  never  again  suffer  him- 
self to  be  seen  by  man."  After  making  this  solemn  decla- 
ration, he  beckoned  the  intixider  to  be  gone.  Hd  was  co- 
vered with  rein-deer  pelts,  coarsely  tied  together,  and  had 
on  a  cap  of  hare-skinsi  bis  boots  bad  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing netted. 

Minute  and  consistent  as  this  statement  appears,  the  mis  • 
sionaries  however  express  some  doubt  whether  this  interview, 
which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  person,  may  not 
have  been  the  delusive  presentation  of  a  dream.    l''hero  is 
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not  the  same  ground  for  distrust,  with  regard  to  another 
convert,  Peter,  who  eloped  from  the  same  settlement,  into 
the  desert,  and  is  said  to  have  been  seen  several  times  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  but  could  he  induced  by  no  persuasions  to 
return.        '"  '» '•" 

An  abortive  project  of  the  same  kind  is  related  in  the  diary 
of  New  Herrnhut  for  1808,  and  the  passage  merits  no- 
tice, as  being  an  agreeable  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  open- 
hearted  disposition  of  the  converts.  One  of  the  native  bre< 
thren  from  Kangek,  called  upon  the  missionaries  to  confess, 
us  he  said,  his  abominable  intentions.  He  stated  that  on  ac- 
count of  many  quarrels  which  had  late  occurred  in  his  family, 
and  of  which  he  owned  his  own  inconsiderate  language 
to  have  been  the  cause,  he  had  resolved  to  forsake  them, 
and  escape  into  the  wilderness.  With  this  intention,  he  set 
off  in  his  kajak,  and  spent  some  nights  in  a  lonely  place : 
"  But,"  continued  he,  "as  I  was  about  to  proceed  to  a  still 
{jfreater  distance,  I  thought,  oh,  how  happy  are  those  peo- 
ple whom  the  Lord  himself  reproves  and  chastens  when  they 
are  going  astray  ?  Oh !  that  I  were  one  of  them !  As  1 
was  rowing  along,  all  at  once  the  sea  seemed  to  assume  a 
most  dreadful  appearance,  and  with  all  my  exertions,  I 
conlU  not  get  forward.  My  kajak  appeared  to  be  fixed  to 
the  bottom,  though  I  was  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  bay.  I 
was  frightened,  turned  about,  and  immediately  rowed  to  the 
shore.  Here  I  passed  a  sorrowful  night,  and  as  soon  as  it 
was  day,  returned  with  shame  and  repentance  to  my  family. 
Now  I  thank  our  Saviour  most  fervently,  that  he  deliversd 
me  from  the  ways  of  destruction.  Never  more  will  I  fol- 
low the  impulse  of  my  own  heart ;  but  he  shall  be  my  only 
Lord  and  master." 

The  natives  lead  outwardly  a  pretty  orderly  life,  and  it 
rarely  occurs  that  any  thing  unbecoming  is  perceived  in  theit 
conversation  or  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  women 
are  seldom  guilty  of  incontinence,  with  the  exception  of  young 
widows,  and  those  divorced  from  their  husbands.     Such  fre- 
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quently  push  their  fortune  by  selling  their  illegltnnatt  olL 
spring  to  the  ohildless,  or  by  adoptions  into  other  families, 
but  seldom  marry  a  second  time.  Single  persons  of  both 
sexes  have  rarely  any  connection ;  and  a  mud  wculd  take  it 
as  an  aflVont  were  a  young  fellow  to  offer  her  a  pinch  of  snuff 
in  company. 

A  man  seldom  thinks  of  murrying  till  he  is  twenty  years 
of  age.  About  this  time  of  life  he  generally  pitches  upon 
a  woman  nearly  of  his  own  age,  and  informs  his  parents  or 
nearest  relations  upon  whom  he  has  fixed  his  choice.  The 
dowry  of  the  bride,  which  consists  in  nothing  more  than  her 
clothes,  knife,  lamp,  and  at  most  a  stone-kettle,  is  not  ■• 
much  regarded  as  her  cleverness  in  sewing  and  managing 
household  affairs.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  looks  chie6y  to 
his  skill  as  a  hunter.  The  parents  are  not  long  about  giv- 
ing their  consent,  for  they  leave  their  children,  and  espe- 
cially their  sons,  free  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  in  every 
thing.  Two  old  women  are  immediately  dispatched  to  ne- 
gociate  matters  with  the  parents  of  the  bride.  They  3t  first 
say  nothing  of  the  marriage  contract,  and  speak  highly  iu 
praise  of  the  bridegroom  and  his  family.  The  damsel  di- 
rectly fulls  into  the  greatest  apparent  consternation,  and 
runs  out  of  doors  tearing  her  bunch  of  hair ;  for  single  wo- 
men always  affect  the  utmost  bashfulness  and  aversion  to  any 
proposals  of  marriage,  lest  they  should  lose  their  reputation 
for  modesty,  though  their  destined  husbands  be  previously 
well  assured  of  their  acquiescence.  However  their  reluct- 
ance is  not  always  dissembled,  but  often  really  produces 
surprising  enVcts.  Some  females,  when  a  husband  is  pro- 
posed to  them,  will  fall  into  a  swoon,  elope  to  a  desert  phice 
or  cut  off  their  hair,  which  among  Greenlanders  it  esteemed 
a  mark  of  the  deepest  despondency.  In  the  latter  case  they 
are  seldom  troubled  with  farther  addresses.  This  horror  of 
matrimony  may  possibly  originate  in  the  frequent  example, 
of  divorced  wives  and  overbearing  concubines. 

During  their  daughter's  bashful  fit,   the    parents   tacitly 
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comply  with  the  proposal,  without  any  express  approba- 
tion.  The  women  then  go  in  search  of  the  refractory  maid, 
and  drag  her  forcibly  into  her  suitor's  house,  where  she  sita 
for  several  days  quite  disconsolate,  with  dishevelled  hair* 
and  refuses  nourishment.  When  friendly  exhortations  ar« 
unavailing,  she  is  compelled  by  force  and  even  blows  to  re- 
ceive her  husband.  Should  she  elope,  she  is  brought  back 
and  treated  more  harshly  than  before. 

Some  parents,  however,  provide  a  settlement  fur  (heir 
children,  or  betroth  them  in  childhood,  confirming  the  con- 
tract by  mutual  pledges.  The  parties  then  cohabit  as  soon 
as  they  please,  without  any  ceremony.  Sometimes  a  mar- 
ried man  will  drag  another  wife  home  by  force,  whom  ho 
finds  alone  or  at  a  dance.  In  the  latter  case  he  must  pro- 
vide himself  with  seconds,  lest  a  scuffle  should  ensue,  which 
however  seldom  happens. 

First  cousins  or  strangers  adopted  into  one  family  and 
educated  together,  seldom  intermarry.  On  the  other  hand 
examples  occur,  though  they  are  rare,  of  a  man  mar- 
rying two  sisters,  or  a  mother  and  her  daughter.  Buch 
conduct  draws  down  general  odium  upon  the  parties  con- 
cerned, di  L  If 

Polgamy  is  not  common  among  them,  as  scarce  one  out 
of  twenty  has  two  wives.  Those  who  marry  several  are 
not  despised,  but  merely  regarded  as  clever  providers ; 
and  since  it  is  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  have  no  children, 
and  especially  no  son  to  support  their  declining  age,  such 
cluldless  persons  as  are  competent  to  maintain  several, 
will  seldom  restrict  themselves  to  one.  They  indeed,  in 
such  a  ease,  expose  themselves  to  the  criticism  of  their 
neighbours,  whether  their  motive  was  genuine  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  their  family,  or  only  a  lascivious  disposition. 
Those  men  who  marry  three  or  four  wives,  or  women  who 
cohabit  with  several  husbands,  are  subjected  to  universal 
censure.  Many  women  conceive  a  disgust  for  polygamy, 
especially  since  they  have  heard  that  it  is  prohibited  in 
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(ihriilian  countries;  otimrs  eiicouruge  tlieir  huitb«iidi  toll, 
or  else  purohnse  the  conjurutiort  of  an  Angekok  to  obtain 
itsiie. 

Thoir  connubial  interconrso  is  conducted  with  tolerable 
decorum.  If  any  infidelity  occurs  in  the  wife,  the  injured 
husband  does  not  seek  present  punishment,  but  smotb  s 
his  resentment,  till  he  has  an  opportunity  of  revenging  him- 
self in  a  similar  way.  The  disagreement  indeed  seldom 
passes  over  without  contumelious  expressions  on  both 
sides,  and  frequently  costs  the  wife  a  black  eye,  which  is 
rather  surprising,  as  they  are  not  at  all  quanrelsome  or  ad- 
dicted to  blows.  The  marriage  contract  is  not  so  irrevoca- 
ble, that  the  husband  may  not  divorce  his  wife,  especially 
if  she  has  no  children.  Little  ceremony  is  used  on  the  occa- 
sion, lie  only  gives  her  n  sour  look,  marches  out  of  doors 
and  absents  liini»>oIf  for  a  few  days.  She  immediately 
takes  the  hint,  packs  up  her  efructs,  and  withdraws  to  her 
relations,  demeaning  herself  in  future  as  discreetly  as  pos- 
sible, in  o^der  to  chagrin  him,  and  bring  scandal  upon  his 
conduct. 

Sometimes  a  wife  absconds,  because  she  cannot  put  up 
with  the  behaviour  of  her  associates  in  house- keeping. 
This  mostly  arises  from  the  husband's  mother  exercising  nn 
undue  superiority,  and  treating  his  wife  as  little  better  than 
her  maid.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  separation  takes  place 
when  they  have  children,  and  especially  sons,  who  are 
their  greatest  treasure,  and  best  security  against  future 
want.  Should  a  divorce  take  place,  the  children  always 
follow  their  mother,  and,  even  after  her  decease,  never  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  assist  their  father  even  in  his  old  age. 
Instances  have  occurred  in  which  either  husband  or  wife, 
and  especially  the  former,  have  fled  into  the  wilderness, 
lived  many  years  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  upon  the  uncertain 
produce  of  the  chace,  and  shunned  the  society  of  men  till 
death.  No  one  will  venture  alone  near  the  residence  of 
such  a  recluse,  considering  their  lives  in  danger  within  his 
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reach.  Separations  most  frequently  take  place  betwnvn 
yonng  conples.  who  had  not  duly  weighed  the  consequenoen 
of  marriage.  The  older  they  (;row,  the  more  lovingly  thoy 
treat  each  other. 

When  a  man's  only  wife  dies,  he  adorns  his  person, 
house,  and  children,  as  well  as  his  means  will  allow.  Par- 
ticularly his  kajak  and  darts,  which  are  his  principal  valua- 
bles, must  be  in  the  best  repair,  in  order  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  females.  He  however  absents  himself  from  all 
parties  of  pleasure,  and  never  marries  again  before  the  lapse 
of  a  year,  though  he  may  have  young  children,  and  no  one 
to  care  for  them.  If  he  happens  to  have  a  concubine,  hIio 
immediately  occupies  the  place  of  the  deceased,  after  join- 
ing in  the  lamentation  of  the  surviving  relatives,  and  leading 
the  funeral  dance  ;  her  countenance  suffused  with  a  flood 
of  crocodile  tears,  all  the  while  betraying  her  inward  joy- 
fulness  of  heart.  She  extols  the  virtues  of  the  dead,  caresses 
her  children  more  than  her  own,  and  laments  over  their 
loss;  but  meanwhile  so  artfully  suggests  improvements  in 
the  household  management,  that  a  stranger  has  reason  to 
be  surprised  at  the  insinuating  address  of  this  otherwise 
anpolished  people. 

The  women  are  not  very  prolific.  Their  children  seldom 
exceed  three  or  four  in  number,  and  are  born,  on  an  average, 
one  every  two  or  throe  yoais.  When  told  of  the  fecundity 
of  the  Europeans,  they  compare  them  contemptuously  to 
their  dogs.  Twins,  monstrous  births,  and  miscarriages  are 
very  rare.  In  general  the  mother  goes  on  with  her  usual 
occupations,  till  a  few  hours  before  her  accouchement,  and 
resumes  them  very  soon  after  the  child  is  burn.  The  pa- 
rents or  midwife  give  it  a  name,  taken  rro;ii  some  unlmal, 
utensil,  part  of  the  body,  or  deceased  relations.  They  pre- 
fer that  of  its  grand-parents,  whose  memory  they  thereby 
wish  to  perpetuate.  But  if  the  latter  died  or  were  killed 
early  in  life,  they  avoid  all  mention  of  their  names,  in  or- 
der not  to  renew  the  pain  occasioned  by  their  death.     Nay, 
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if  a  child  has  been  called  after  a  person,  since  deceased, 
they  compassionately  change  the  name  for  another.  It 
also  frequently  happens  that  a  man  gets  so  many  appella- 
tions  from  various  ridiculous  or  shameful  occurrences,  that 
he  hardly  knows  which  to  adopt,  being  determined  on  all 
occasions  to  choose  the  most  honourable. 

Their  fondness  for  their  children  is  great.  The  mother 
carries  them  while  walking,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  work, 
upon  her  back,  and  suckles  them  three  or  four  years,  hav- 
ing no  other  nourishment  delicate  enough  for  an  infant. 
Many  children  die  when  they  are  forced  to  make  room  for 
another  at  the  breast,  being  unable  to  digest  the  coarse  food 
substituted  for  milk.  Should  a  child  be  deprived  of  its  mo- 
ther in  early  infancy,  it  must  inevitably  follow  her  to  the 
grave. 

Their  children  grow  up  without  any  chastisement  either 
by  words  or  blows.  Indeed  severe  punishment  is  not  so 
necessary  with  their  children,  Avho  are  very  quiet,  sheepish, 
and  not  at  all  mischievously  inclined.  Besides,  their  dispo- 
sition is  such,  that  in  case  they  cannot  be  prevailed  upon 
to  do  any  thing  by  entreaties  or  arguments,  they  would 
rather  suffer  themselves  to  be  beaten  to  death  than  com- 
pelled to  it.  Whether  this  be  their  natural  temper,  or  the 
effect  of  an  unrestrained  will,  it  is  difficult  to  decide. 

The  interval  between  their  second  and  fifth  year  iu  gene- 
ral forms  an  exception  to  the  above  remarks.  They  are 
then  very  restless,  crying,  scratching,  and  striking  all  that 
come  in  their  way ;  but  should  a  mother  suffer  her  patience 
to  be  exhausted  and  strike  her  child,  especially  if  it  be  a 
son,  who  from  his  birth  is  regarded  as  the  future  lord  of  the 
house,  she  would  ensure  her  husband's  resentment.  The 
nearer  their  children  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  the  more 
quiet  and  tractable  they  become.  Very  little  of  duplicity, 
self-will,  or  Other  gross  failings,  is  observable  in  their  con- 
duct. They  follow  thei."  parents  willingly,  because  it  suits 
their  inclinations,  but  expect  kind  Ireatmeut  iu  return,  and 
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if  required  to  perform  something  against  their  will,  an* 
fwer  calmly,  "I  will  not  do  it."  Ingratitude  m  grown- 
up children  towards  their  old  decrepid  parents,  m  scarcely 
ever  exemplified  among  them.  Indeed  their  character 
seems  in  most  respects  to  form  an  exact  opposite  to  that 
of  children  born  in  civilized  countries,  whose  inward  de- 
pravity becomes  more  and  more  developed  as  they  advance 
inyears.  -:■  -   . 

As  soon  as  a  boy  gets  the  full  use  of  his  limbs,  his  father 
puts  a  small  bow  and  arrows  into  his  hands,   and  makes 
him  practise  shooting  or  throwing  stones  at  a  mark  on  the 
sea-shore.     He    also   gives   him  a   knife  to   cut  toys  for 
his  amusement.     When  his  son  is  ten   years  old,  he  fur- 
nishes  him  with  a  kajak,  that  he  may  exercise  himself  in 
company  with  other  boys  in  rowing,  recovering  his  position 
when  overset,  and  catching  birds  or  fishes.     In  hb  fifteenth 
year  he  must  attend  his  father  to  the  seal  fishery.     Of  the 
first  seal  which  he  catches,  an  entertainment  is  given  to  the 
neighbours  and  inmates   of  the  family,   during  which  the 
young  adventurer  relates  how  he  accomplished  his  exploit. 
The  guests  express   their   surprise   at  )xia  dextehty,    and 
praise  the  flesh  as  peculiarly  excellent;   and  the  females 
afterwards  begin  to  choose  a  wife  for  him.    Those  who  are 
unable  to  catch  seals  are  held  in  the  greatest  contempt,  and 
must  live  like  the  women  upon  ulks  which  they  catch  on  the 
ice,   muscles,   and  dried  herrings.    Many  instances  occur 
of  those  who  are  absolutely  unable  to  attain  the  art.    When 
a  young  man  b  twenty  years  of  age  he  mu&t  be  able  to 
manufacture  his  own  kajak  and  fishing  tackles,  rnd  to  equip 
himself  with  every   thing    necessary    for    a  trreenlander. 
Some  vears  after  he  marries,  but  fixes  his  residence  near 
that  of  his  parents  during  their  life-time,  employing  his  mo- 
(her  as  housekeeper. 

The  girls  do  nothing  till  they  are  fourteen,  but  sing, 
dance  and  romp  about,  except  perhaps  caring  for  a  child, 
or  fetching  water.     They  are  then  employed  in  sewing* 
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cooking,  and  dressing  leather.  When  they  acquire  suffi- 
cient strength  they  must  learn  to  row  in  a  woman's  boat, 
nnd  help  to  build  houses. 

All  grown-up  women  spend  a  life  of  slavery.  While 
they  remain  with  their  parents  they  are  well  off;  but  from 
twenty  years  of  age  till  death,  their  life  is  one  series  of 
anxieties,  wretchedness,  and  toil.  When  their  father  dies, 
they  inherit  nothing,  and  must  serve  in  other  families,  where 
they  indeed  do  not  lack  a  sufficiency  of  food,  but  are  badly 
off  for  decent  cloathing.  For  want  of  this,  especially  if 
they  are  not  handsome,  or  clever  at  their  work,  they  must 
remain  single.  They  never  can  make  choice  of  a  husband ; 
and  should  any  one  marry  them,  they  live  for  the  first  year, 
especially  if  without  children,  in  continual  dread  of  a  di- 
vorce. If  this  takes  place,  they  must  enter  into  service 
ogain,  and  are  often  forced  to  barter  their  chastity  in  ex' 
change  for  the  necessaries  of  life.  £\  en  if  a  wife  remains 
with  her  husband,  she  must  serve  as  his  mother's  maid, 
and  often  puts  up  with  a  blow  in  the  face,  besides  pcrhnps 
lioing  forced  to  pay  her  court  to  several  other  mistresses. 
When  he  dies  she  has  no  other  jointure  than  what  she 
brought  with  her,  and  must  serve  more  submissively  in  nno- 
ther  family  on  account  of  her  children,  than  a  single  maid 
who  can  v,o  away  Avlien  she  pleases.  But  if  a  widow  hap- 
pens to  have  grown-up  sons,  her  situation  is  often  prefer- 
able to  that  of  a  married  woman,  because  she  has  their  do- 
mestic concerns  entirely  at  her  disposal.  Very  old  women 
generally  pass  for  witches,  and  sometimes  have  no  objec- 
tion to  this  reputation,  as  it  is  attended  with  present  profit : 
but  most  of  them  come  to  a  lamentable  end,  as,  upon  the 
least  suspicion  of  having  bewitched  some  one,  they  are 
stoned,  precipitated  into  the  ocean,  or  stubbed  and  cut  to 
pieces;  and  should  they  even  escape  this  suspicion,  if  thev 
become  burdensome,  they  are  often  either  buried  alive,  or 
compelled    to   throw  themselves  into  the  sea.     The   pre* 
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tended  motive  of  their  relatives  for  such  glaring  impiety  is 
coLipassion,  but  their  real  one  is  avarice. 

In  spite  of  all  their  cares,  toils,  and  vexation,  the  women 
commonly  arrive  at  a  greater  age  than  the  men,  who,  by 
spending  most  of  their  time  at  sea,  in  snow  and  rain,  in  the 
severest  winter,  as  well  as  during  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
and  by  alternate  fasting  and  gluttony,  as  they  generally 
pine  themselves  during  the  day,  but  gormandize  so  much 
the  more  at  night,  they  are  so  debilitated  that  they  seldom 
attain  the  age  of  fifty.  Besides,  as  many  perish  in  the  waves, 
the  population  of  Greenland  contains  a  greater  proportion  oi 
females.  The  women  frequently  live  eighty  years  and  up- 
wards. At  this  age,  those  among  them  who  are  not  condemned 
for  witchcraft  uniformly  become  instruments  of  mischief, 
betaking  themselves  to  lying,  slandering,  or  mutch-making, 
to  gain  a  livelihood;  and  above  all,  instil  their  ridiculous 
superstitions  into  the  minds  of  young  pcrsous,  thereby  pre- 
venting them  from  a  rational  inquiry  into  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  method  the  Greeulunders  make  use  of  in  dressing 
leather  for  their  clothes,  bouts,  and  shoes,  which  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  women,  is  brieily  as  follows.  For  their 
hairy  seal-skin  dress,  they  scrape  the  skin  thin,  soak  it 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  urine  tub  to  extract  the  oil,  and 
then  stretch  it  with  pegs  on  the  grass  to  dry.  In  the  subse- 
quent operation  of  dressing,  it  is  sprinkled  with  urine, 
smoothed  with  pumice  stone,  and  softened  by  friction  be- 
tween the  hands.  The  sole-leather  is  steeped  several  dayg 
in  the  urine-tub.  The^^  then  scrape  off  the  loosened  hair  with 
a  knife  or  pull  it  out  with  their  teeth,  and  lay  the  skin  to  dry* 
The  leather  called  erisek,  of  which  they  manufacture  the 
legs  of  boots,  and  the  upper  leather  of  shoes,  is  prepared 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  kapitek,  but  is  scraped  thin- 
ner. Of  this  they  also  make  the  great  coats,  which  the 
men  draw  over  then:  usual  dress  when  they  go  a  fishing.  It 
is  indeed  soon  iioaked  through  and  through  by  the  salt-watM 
P.  V.  10.  F  F 
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and  rain,  but  keeps  the  uader-dress  dry,  and  ii  often  worn 
by  European  sailors.  The  smooth  black  skins  (ervgak) 
worn  on  shore,  besides  undergoing  the  abovementioned  pre- 
paration,  receive  an  additional  rubbing,  which  renders  them 
more  pliable,  but  at  the  same  time  unfit  to  keep  out  water 
or  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes  and  boots. 

To  cover  their  boats,  they  choose  the  strongest  and  thick- 
est seal-skins.  They  leave  a  quantity  of  blubber  on  the  in- 
side, roll  them  up,  and  either  sit  upon  them  several  weeks, 
or  lay  them  under  some  grass  in  the  sun,  till  the  hair  be- 
comes quite  loose.  Then  after  being  softened  by  lying  a 
few  days  in  the  salt-water,  they  are  found  ready  for  covering 
women's  boats  and  kajaks.  In  doing  this  they  draw  the 
borders  of  the  skin  together  with  their  teeth,  and  then  sew 
them  up,  afterwards  daubing  the  seams  with  old  seal's  blub- 
ber instead  of  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leaking.  Great  cau- 
tion must  be  used  not  to  injure  the  surface  of  the  leather,  be- 
cause if  this  is  ia  the  least  damaged,  the  salt  water  soon 
corrodes  it  into  holes.  Pieces  of  waste  leather  they  scrape 
thin,  and  lay  them  on  the  snow,  or  hang  them  up  to  bleach, 
sometimes  coloring  them  with  fir-bark,  which  they  strip  off 
branches  driven  near  the  shore  by  the  waves.  This  opera- 
tion is  performed  with  the  teeth.  The  skins  of  birds  are  first 
detached  from  the  head,  and  then  drawn  over  the  body.  Af- 
ter scraping  ofi*  the  fat  with  a  muscle  shell,  they  hand  them 
about  by  way  of  a  collation  to  guests  of  respectability,  to  chew 
between  meals.  They  are  afterwards  soaked  in  the  urine-tub, 
dried  and  e&ti^n.  The  skin  on  the  backs  of  sea-fowl  is  ma- 
nufactured into  a  thin,  light  under- dress,  and  that  which  co- 
vers their  bellies  into  warm  winter  clothing.  Of  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  they  make  fine  dresses  for  extraordinary  occasions, 
turning  t^*"  feathers  outside. 

The  different  offices  of  husband  and  vtdfe  are  far  more 
•learly  distinguished  among  them,  than  among  Europeans. 
Each  knows  his  own  business,  and  never  interferes  in  the 
bthers  affuirs.  The  man  makes  his  hunting  and  fishing  im- 
pl^neuts,  and  the  frame  work  of  the  bouts,  and  bb  wife 
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•overs  them  with  leather.  He  hunts  and  fishes,  but  having 
brought  his  booty  to  land,  troubles  hiinself  no  further  about 
it ;  for  it  would  be  a  stigma  on  his  character,  if  he  so  much 
as  drew  a  seal  out  of  the  water.  The  women  perform  the 
offices  of  butchers,  cooks,  tanners,  sempstresses,  masons, 
and  shoe- makers,  furnished  only  with  a  crooked  knife  in  the 
shape  of  a  crescent,  several  large  and  small  needles,  a  thim< 
ble,  and  their  own  teeth,  with  which  they  stretch  the  lea- 
ther in  tanning  or  currying.  With  the  exception  of  the 
woodwork,  they  build  the  houses  aud  tents,  and  though  they 
have  to  carry  stones,  almost  heavy  enough  to  break  their 
backs,  the  men  look  on  with  the  greatest  insensibility,  not 
stirring  a  finger  to  assist  them.  As  some  compensation  for 
these  toils,  they  have  the  entire  management  of  the  produce 
of  the  chase,  excepting  the  blubber,  which  is  sold  by  the  hus- 
band ;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  they  may  feast  with- 
out restraint.  When  all  their  provision  is  consumed,  they 
will  fast  quite  patiently,  or  eat  the  remnants  of  old  shoes, 
and  only  the  necessities  of  their  children  seem  to  afflict  them. 

When  a  married  pair  have  no  grown-up  children,  they 
frequently  adopt  one  or  more  orphan  boys  and  girls,  or  a  wi- 
dow, to  assist  in  hunting  or  housekeeping,  and  to  supply 
the  future  wants  of  the  family.  Though  used  as  servants, 
they  suffer  no  compulsion.  The  boy  is  regarded  as  the  fu- 
ture master  of  the  house,  and  the  girl  is  left  to  her  own  op- 
tion either  to  stay  in  the  family,  or  to  seek  another  situation. 
A  master  never  inflicts  blows  upon  his  servant,  and  to  strike 
a  maid  would  bo  deemed  a  great  reproach. 

In  the  dirtiness  and  disorder  of  their  housekeeping,  the 
Greenlanders,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  resemble  a  society 
of  gypsies.  It  is  almost  sickening  to  view  their  hands  and 
faces  smeared  with  grease,  their  food  cooked  and  eaten  so 
disgustingly,  and  their  filthy  clothes  swarming  with  vermin. 
Yet  an  attentive  observer  will  perceive  an  appearance  of  or- 
der and  good  management  in  some  branches  of  their  domes- 
tic economy,  which  though  it  may  not  counterbalance  their 
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uncleanliness,  could  scarcely  be  hurpassed  by  Europeans  ia 
their  circumstances ;  and  their  habitations,  with  all  their  fil- 
thiness,  have  often  afforded  foreigners  a  welcome  refuge 
from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ten  families  frequently  live 
in  a  house  not  much  above  ten  fathoms  long,  and  two  broad* 
yet  their  confmed  dwellings  and  scanty  furniture,  are  always 
in  good  order.  As  to  the  hunting  and  fishing  accoutre- 
ments, the  man  is  always  repairing  or  improving  them. 

Such  articles  of  dress  as  are  not  in  daily  use  they  lay  by 
in  leathern  sacks,  shaped  nearly  like  a  chest,  and  neatly 
embroidered  with  various  devices.  Their  water  vessels  are 
made  partly  of  wood,  ornamented  with  bone,  partly  of  cop- 
per ;  and  are  kept  so  clean  that  an  European  would  feel  no 
disgust  at  drinking  out  of  them,  were  the  water  not  fetched 
in  foetid  leathern  buckets.  Greenlanders  are  seldom  seen 
easing  themselves.  They  choose  a  sequestered  spot,  and 
are  so  delicate  in  this  point  that  they  will  not  eat  any  vege- 
tables, not  even  the  valuable  scurvy  grass,  becaiise  they 
grow  most  abundantly  in  places  frequented  for  this  purpose. 
Their  quiet,  sociable  disposition,  is  highly  praiseworthy. 
There  is  less  noise  aud  contusion  in  a  Greenland  house  in- 
habited by  ten  couples,  with  numerous  children  of  different 
ages,  than  in  a  single  European  one,  where  only  two  rela- 
tions reside  with  their  families.  When  a  Greenlander  con- 
siders himself  injured  by  his  neighbour,  he  retires  without 
any  reprisals  into  another  house.  They  assist  each  other 
willingly,  and  in  some  respects  live  in  common,  without  any 
one  becoming  dependant  or  idle.  Whoever  returns  in  the 
evening  after  a  successful  fishing  excursion,  especially  if  it 
be  in  winter,  when  seals  are  scarce  and  difficult  to  catch, 
shares  his  provision  with  all  the  poor  widows  in  the  house, 
besides  inviting  several  neighbours  to  his  table.  But  no 
one,  be  he  ever  so  poor  aud  hungry,  will  beg  for  any  thing  to 
eat.  Indeed  the  prevailing  hospitality  both  towards  friends 
and  strangers,  makes  it  perfectly  needless,  and  is  the  more 
necessary  aud  laudable,  as  they  may  sometimes  scour  the 
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bays,  for  a  oirouit  of  seyeral  miles,  without  meeting  with  a 
ringle  seal.  •>'•-'■  vr,-!Tr-.i  vf<;  7'*h  :•    .c] 

Their  deportment  in  the  jocial  mteroourse  of  ererj-dAy 
life  is  discreet,  cautious,  friendly,  manncfly  and  modest. 
They  are,  however,  perfect  strangers  to  false  sham*,  je»> 
Ions  reserve,  or  affectation,  though  they  have  the  art  of  dis- 
sembling their  wishes  and  inclinations.  Their  concern  is 
notto  shine  among  their  equals,  but  to  avoid  rendering  them- 
selves ridiculous,  aud  tarnishing  their  good  name.  If  true 
politeness  may  be  allowed  to  exist  without  artificial  phrases, 
unmeaning  compliments,  and  strange  or  ridiculous  gri- 
maces, the  Greenlanders  are  a  polite  people.  Salutations 
and  marks  of  respect  are  indeed  incomprehensible  to  them. 
They  laugh  to  see  an  European  standing  bare-headed  be- 
fore his  superior,  or  a  servant  submitting  to  ill-usage  from 
his  master.  The  children  aud  domestics^  however,  show 
due  reverence  to  age,  and  all  behave  respectfully  to  one  ano* 

ther.         '     '  >        '  -     '"'  "  ■■  ■   '       .■;   •  r  •    :        ■'■<¥:<i' 

In  company  they  are  loquacious,  and  fond  of  ironical  re- 
marks. A  satirical  manner  is  more  effectual  in  debating  with 
them,  than  the  most  solid  arguments  or  remonstrances,  de- 
livered in  a  grave,  austere  tone.  If  they  are  hard  pressed 
in  a  dispute,  ihey  become  head-strong  and  obstinate.  They 
are  anxious  to  please,  or  rather  not  to  displease  each  other, 
and  carefully  avoid  whatever  might  excite  uneasiness.  This 
principle  seems  to  run  through  all  their  actions.  No  one 
interrupts  another  in  the  course  of  conversation ;  nor  do  they 
willingly  contradict  each  other,  much  less  give  way  to  cla- 
morous brawling,  li  an  afirout  is  offered,  the  injured  party 
does  not  attempt  to  retaliate  either  by  violence  or  abusive 
language ;  their  differences  ther  sfore  seldom  proceed  to  open 
quarrels,  and  theur  language  does  not  furnish  one  suigle 
word  expressive  of  abuse  or  execration.  They  laugh  at 
what  they  think  laughable,  but  most  heartily  when  an  Euro- 
pean is  the  subject ;  yet  their  mirth  is  not  rude  or  noisy. 
They  are  not  ashamed  of  things  which  are  not  in  themselves 
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unnatural  and  indecent,  nor  will  they  bear  to  be  reprimanded 
for  them.  Thby  are  however  so  complaisant  as  to  forbear 
these  rudeneises  in  the  presence  of  Europeans,  as  soon  as 
they  understand  that  their  company  will  otherwise  be  disa> 
greeable. 

In  their  visits,  they  carry  with  them  a  small  present  of 
eatables  or  peltry.    If  they  are  respectable  and  agreeable 
guests,  they  are  welcomed  with  singing.    All  hands  are 
employed  in  drawing  on  shore  and  unloading  their  boats,  and 
every  one  is  eager  to  have  the  guests  in  k:s  own  house. 
They  meanwhile  are  silent,  and  wait  till  the  invitations  are 
repeated.    On  their  en':rance,  the  upper  garments  are  taken 
off  and  laid  upon  the  rack  to  dry.     They  are  then  accommo- 
dated with  dry  clothes  and  a  soft  skin  for  a  cushion.    The 
most  honourable  seat  is  the  bench,  which  the  Europeans  ge- 
nerally decline.    The  men  and  women  sit  separate.    The 
men  converse  very  gravely  on  the  subject  of  the  weather  and 
hunting ;  the  women,  after  howling  in  concert  for  their  de- 
ceased relatives,  amuse  themselves  with  stories.    The  snuff- 
horn,  which  is  made  of  the  antlers  of  the .  deer,  elegantly 
moimted  with  tin  or  copper,  is  liberally  handed  round  the 
circle ;  and  they  snuff  up  the  contents  with  their  nostrils, 
without  any  intermediate  conveyance. 

The  entertainment  is  in  the  mean  time  laid  out,  to  which 
the  whole  family,  and  occasionally  some  neighbours,  are  in- 
vited. The  visitors  seem  to  be  vastly  indifferent  about  what 
passes,  and  require  much  pressing  to  begin,  lest  they  should 
appear  poor  or  greedy.  Three  or  four  dishes  are  the  cus- 
tomary compliment,,  but  a  large  feast  consists  of  more.  A 
merchant,  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited,  with  seve- 
ral respectable  Greenlanders,  counted  the  following  dishes ; 
dried  herrings;  dried  seal's  flesh;  the  st^me  boiled;  half 
raw  or  putrid  seal's  flesh  called  mikiak ;  boiled  awks ;  part 
of  a  whale's  tail  in  a  half  putrid  state,  which  was  considered 
as  the  principal  dish ;  dried  salmon ;  dried  rein-deer  veni- 
ion ;  preserves  of  crowberries,  mixed  with  the  chyle  firAf» 
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the  maw  of  the  rein-deer ;  and  lastly,  the  w*  ,  enriched  with 
traiii'Oil. 

The  ^ble-talk  is  kept  up  for  several  hours  without  any 
other  topic  than  the  seal- hunt.  Their  stories  are  indeed 
sufficiently  lengthy,  but  they  are  told  with  such  anunation, 
that  the  hearers  feel  no  inclination  to  yawn.  If  the  harpoon- 
ing of  a  seal  for  instance  is  described,  they  particularize  time 
and  place  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  point  out  every  move- 
ment made  by  themselves  or  the  seal,  imitate  with  the  left 
hand  all  the  windings  and  doublings  of  the  animal,  and  with 
ihe  right  the  motions  of  their  kajak,  their  manner  of  holding 
tlie  dart,  taking  aim,  and  finally  piercing  their  mark ;  and 
ali  this  with  such  truth  and  nature,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
withhold  admiration.  The  children,  who  derive  the  cYdet 
profit  from  these  narrations,  listen  with  deep  attention ;  but 
they  say  nothing,  except  in  reply  to  a  question,  and  then 
their  answer  is  short  and  modest. 

If  Europeans  are  in  company,  their  accounts  of  their  own 
country  are  received  with  pleasure.  Relations  of  this  kind, 
however,  to  be  intelligible  to  them,  must  be  illustrated  by 
comparisons.  For  example:  "  A  city  or  country  has  so 
many  inhabitants,  that  such  a  certain  number  of  whales  will 
scarcely  supply  them  with  food  for  a  day.  They  eat  no  whales 
in  that  country,  but  bread,  which  grows  out  of  the  ground 
like  grass,  and  the  flesh  of  animals  which  have,  horns;  and 
they  are  carried  about  upon  the  backs  of  great  and  strong 
beasts,  or  drawn  upon  a  wooden  frame." 

The  auditors  now  call  bread,  grass ;  oxen,  rein-deer ;  and 
horses,  great  dogs.  They  wonder  at  every  thing,  and  ex- 
press a  desire  to  dwell  in  so  fine  and  fertile  a  country ;  but 
this  inclination  vanishes  when  they  are  told  that  thunder  is 
frequent,  and  no  seals  are  found  there.  They  likewise  listen, 
with  willingness  to  discourse  about  God  and  religion  as  long 
as  no  application  is  made  to  themselves,  and  their  supersti- 
tious fables  and  customs  allowed  to  pass  uncensured. 

When  the  feast  is  concluded,  the  strangers  are  hospitably 
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directed  to  •  sleeping  place  apart,  and  supplied  wUIi  new 
pelts  ;'  but  they  sit  up  out  of  politeness,  till  the  master  of  tb« 
hoHse'has  reti  ed  to  rent. 

Their  trading  nec^i  «>iations  ure  very  ^simply  and  concisely 
conducted.  They  malce  mutual  exchanges  with  each  other 
for  what  they  need  ;  and  as  they  have  a  childish  fondness  for 
novelty  and  variety,  this  bartering  is  carried  on  in  some  casei 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  to  the  no  small  detriment  of 
their  domestic  economy.  The  most  useful  article  is  bartered 
for  a  worthless  trifle  which  chances  to  strike  their  eye,  and 
a  valuable  bargain  is  rejected,  if  the  offered  commodity  does 
not  exactly  pleiisc  them. 

They  have  no  disposfOurb  en  ovBr-'reach  each  other,  still 
less  to  steal,  which  is  considered  as  excessively  disgraceful; 
but  it'  they  can  contrive  to  cheat  or  rob  an  European,  they 
boast  of  it,  and  plume  themselves  on  their  superior  cunning. 
-  Their  commerce  is  partly  amongst  themselves,  andpaitiy 
with  factora  and  sailors.  Amongst  themselves  they  hold  u 
kind  of  fair.  Every  large  concourse  of  Greenlanders,  at  a 
dance,  or  the  winter  festival  of  the  sun,  is  frc([uented  by 
persons  who  expose  their  wares  to  view,  and  make  known 
what  commodities  they  want  in  exchange.  An)  one  disposed 
to  purchase,  brings  the  goods  in  request,  and  the  bargain  is 
complete.  The  principal  trade  is  in  vessels  of  Weichstein^ 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  every  place.  And  since  the 
Southlanders  have  no  whales,  while  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north  coast  are  in  want  of  wood,  numerous  companies  of 
Greenlanders  make  every  summer  a  voyage  of  from  five 
hundred  to  one  thousand  miles  out  of  the  south,  or  even  from 
the  east  coast,  to  Disko,  in  new  kajaks  and  large  boats. 
They  barter  their  lading  of  wood  for  the  horns  of  the  narwhal, 
teeth,  bones,  and  the  sinews  of  the  whale,  which  they  ia 
part  sell  again  during  their  return  homeward. 

They  are  so  habituated  to  these  migrations,  which  are 
well  suited  to  the  love  of  change,  that  if  the  motive  of  com> 
mcrce  were  wanting,  they  could  not  bear  to  remain  in  one 
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place.  They  take  with  them  their  whole  familj  and  fut^ 
•toiice,  as  several  years  elapse  before  their  return.  When 
arrested  in  their  course  by  winter,  they  repair*  if  possible, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  colony,  build  a  house,  and  arrange 
plans  for  their  livelihood.  The  land  and  sea  are  open  to 
them,  and  as  some  of  those  roving  families  oocasionally  set* 
tie  along  the  coast,  they  every  where  find  useful  firicnds  and 
acquaintances. 

To  the  factors,  the  GreenL  inrs  carry  fox  and  sealskins, 
but  particularly  blubber,  for  the  sake  of  which,  the  traffio 
was  probably  set  on  foot.  In  exchange  they  receive  no  mo- 
ney; that  is  of  no  value  whatever  amongst  them,  and  it  is 
quite  indiflerent  whether  they  have  a  piece  of  gold  or  a 
penny,  glass  beads  or  diamonds  hanging  round  their  neck. 
f  hey  esteem  things  of  this  kind  merely  because  they  shine, 
and  instances  are  known  of  their  giving  a  guinea  or  a  Spap 
niah  dollar,  stolen  from  seamen,  for  a  few  ounces  of  gun- 
powder or  a  bit  of  tobacco.  Iron  is  in  far  more  request,  for  they 
find  it  useful.  They  receive  therefore  from  the  factors  ao- 
cording  to  a  fixed  price,  iron  heads  for  their  darts,  knivei« 
saws,  chisels,  and  needles;  also  striped  linen  and  cotton, 
kersey-stuffs,  wooUon  stockings  and  caps,  handkerchiefs, 
boards,  boxes,  wooden  and  pewter  plates,  and  copper  ket- 
tles; with  looking-glarses,  combs,  ribbons,  and  various 
trinkets  for  the  children.  Fowling-pieces  and  ammunition 
are  eagerly  purchased,  though  they  in  general  are  a  source 
of  detriment  rather  than  profit,  to  their  domestic  affairs. 
Tobacco,  which  they  use  only  in  snuff,  is  their  small  coin. 
They  expect  a  piece  of  tobacco  for  <jvery  service:  with  this 
drug  they  pay  their  shoemakers  and  tailors;  they  proffer, 
for  a  small  quantity  of  it,  a  handful  of  eider-down,  a  parcel 
of  eggs,  birds,  a  plate  of  fish,  and  the  like;  and  for  this 
many  a  poor,  miserable  spendthrift  barters  the  clothes  from 
his  back,  and  starves  with  his  children,  rather  than  part 
with  this  luxury;  this  article  in  fine,  Uke  spirituous  liquon 
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UBong  otUv  BotioM,  U  m  fwrtil*  louros  of  iDdigeno*  mi 
mlnny. 

The  danoiug  »iaeinblies  sad  the  feait  of  the  sub,  are  not 
religioug  oeveaKmiei,  m  amongst  other  heatbeas,  but  soleijr 
for  diTersioo.  The  Oreenlanders  celebrate  the  sua  feant  at 
th«  winter  tolatioe  on  the  S2d  of  December,  as  a  rejoicing 
for  the  retvm  of  the  sun  and  good  weather  for  huntiag^  They 
crowd  together  to  it  in  large  parties  from  the  whole  country, 
entertain  each  other  with  their  best  'cheer,  and  when  they 
hav«  eaten  to  satiety,  for  intoxication  is  impossible,  the  only 
keTerage  being  water,  they  rise  up  to  sport  and  dance. 

Their  only  musical  instrument  is  the  drum,  which  con- 
sists of  a  hoep  of  weed  or  whalebone  two  fingers  broad,  of 
a  rather  oval  forqij  i|  fcot  aa4  a  half  in  diameter,  cov^re^ 
on  one  side  only  with  a  fine  skia,  ov  the  iategument  of  a 
wMa's  toagne,  and  fumisked  with  a  smail  handle.  The 
performer  holds  it  in  the  left  hand,  and  strikes  it  with  a  small 
9tiok  on  the  under  surface,  leaping  up  at  c^ioh  stroke,  though 
he  does  not  change  kit  ground.  Thi«  i»  apcoiapanWd  vith 
many  wonderful  motionj*  of  the  hesA  and  whole  body,  and 
perfonned  in  comnMn  musical  time,  m  tl^iA  two  strokes  fall 
in  every  crotchet.  Hie  sing^  of  thie  s^al)-JWi)^  and  their  ex- 
ploits in  the  ehape,  chants  the  d^ed^  of  th^ir  ancestors,  and 
testifies  his  joy  £ar  the  i^atrogvesaiqn  of  the  sun.  The  spep- 
tatou  do.  not  ait  ia  silen.ce,  but  ac<;Qn4>aoy  each  verse  of  hif 
tong  with  a  xeiterated  pkoiua  of  a«ina  ajah,  ^h-ak-'i^i)!  ^9 
(hat  the  first  bar  falla  a  fpurik  andthie  aext  is  h^^an  a  qot^ 
highec  and  to.  on.  The  mwieiaA  ^ifigs  four  eantqs  iu  evi^ 
acti  tbe  two  first  commoaly  consist  of  the  cpnstaut  tl^ip^ 
4innA  ajah;  the  others  are  a  r^ci^ye*  wh^r^  a,  ahort  sixo- 
phe  fiibout  rhyjme  alteraatea  with  the  ckonu  of  mttfi  ^j)^ 
Taken  together  it  forms  a  coujipl^t^  casitata,  a§  t^v^ : 

The  welcome  9ip  iretumfl  agaim 
f   ..         Aiai}aajah,^ab,ah-hU|!  ,.;     ; 

Jkod  IffiiDgs  us  weajkher  fifi^  and  fur. 
Amna  ajah,  ajah*  ah-hu ! 
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Th*  fhlger  irell  knowft  ho^  to  exprttt  the  different  |m* 
lidns  by  iht  loft  of  animated  noted  pt  the  drnm  and  the 
motion*  of  his  body,  which  is  naked  down  to  the  hipt.  An 
a6t  lasts  a  fbll  quarter  of  an  hour.  When  one  performer 
is  tired  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  another  steps  into  the 
circle.  This  they  prolong  the  Irhole  night  thi^ngh,  and 
after  sleeping  the  next  day  and  again  gorging  their  sto- 
machs, they  renew  the  sports  in  the  evening.  These  retels 
are  kept  up  for  seteral  nights,  till  all  their  proviiiond  are 
consumedi  or  till  they  become  too  exhausted  to  arttcnlato 
nny  longer.  He  who  can  make  the  drollest  dotitortldilft  of 
his  body  passes  for  the  master-singer.        ■'  *    '  '*'''  "*  **^  ^ 

They  likewise  play  at  ball  by  moonlight.  Ift  this  gdlMiA, 
they  separate  into  two  parties.  The  ball  is  thrown  flroin 
one  to  another  of  the  same  side,  who  endeavour  tb  keep  it 
to  themselves,  while  it  is  the  aim  of  the  other  party  to  ytt^it 
it  from  them.  They  also  set  up  a  goal,  and  exercise  their 
agility  at  foot-ball. 

They  have  several  ways  of  trying  their  strength.  Two 
competitors,  for  instance,  strike  each  other  whh  the  fist  on 
the  naked  back,  and  he  who  holds  out  longest  is  declared 
conqueror.  The  successful  champion  swaggers  about, 
challenging  others  to  the  contest,  laill  he  likewise  is  drubbed 
to  satiety.  Again,  they  sit  down  and  link  their  legs  and 
arms  together,  and  he  that  can  out-pull  the  other  is  victor. 
Or  they  vary  this  contest,  by  hooking  t6gether  their  fingera, 
and  then  puRing.  Sometimes  they  tie  a  cord  to  the  beam  of  a 
house,  suspend  themselves  to  it  by  foot  and  arm,  and  throw 
thettiselves  into  many  artful  postures  Hke  rope<-danoers. 

Yottttg  people  are  fond  of  turtiilikg'  ronond  a  board  upon  an 
axle,  with  an  index  fixed  to  if,  s6Methhi|f  like  an  tiO  table, 
and  he  to  whom  the  finger  points,  when  its  rotatdTy  inotioQ 
has  ceased,  wins  the  Stake. 

The  children,  and  especially  the  girls,  amuse  themselves 
by  joining  hands,  forming  a  ring,  and  striking  up  a  skip, 
pmg  dance,   accompanying  it  with    their    voices.      Such 
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dancing-meetings  are  also  held  at  other  sdasons  of  thtt  year. 
when  their,  store-hQuses  are  full,  and  little  can  be  done 
at  sea.  * '  ..  '^  .t  ,,    • 

The  most  lemarkable   circumstance  is,  that  they  even 
decide  their  quarrels  by  a  match  of  singing  and  dancing, 
which    they  call    the   singing-combat.     If  a  Greenlander 
thinks  himself  aggrieved  by  another,  he  discovers  no  symp- 
toms of  revengeful  designs,  anger,  or  vexation,  but  he  com- 
poses a  satirical  poem,  which  he  recites  with  singing  and 
dancing,  in  the  presence  of  his  domestics,  and  particularly 
the  female  part  of  his  family,  till  they  know  it  by  rote.    He 
then  in  the  face  of  the  whole  country  challenges  his  antago- 
nist to  a  satirical  duel.    The  latter  appears  at  the  appointed 
place,  and  both  parties  enter  the  lists.     The  complainant 
begins  to  sing  his  satire,  dancing  to  the  beat  of  the  drum, 
and  cheered  by  the  echoing  Amna  ajah  of  his  partizans,  who 
join  in  every  line,  while  he  repeats  so  many  ludicrous  stories 
of  which  his  adversary  is  the  subject,  that  the  auditors  can- 
not forbear  laughing.  When  he  has  finished,  the  respondent 
steps  forth,  and  retorts  the  accusation,  amidst  the  plaudits 
of  his  party,  by  a  similar  storing  of  lampoons.    The  accuser 
renews  the  assault,  and  is  again  rebuffed ;  and  this  conti- 
nues till  one  of  the  competitors  is  weary.    He  who  has  the 
last  word  wins  the  trial,  and  obtains  thenceforward  a  repu- 
table name.    An  opportunity  is  here  offered  of  telling  very 
plain  and  cutting  truths,  but  there  must  be  no  mixture  of 
rudeness  or  passion.    The  assembled  spectators  decide  the 
victory,  and  the  parties  in  future  are  the  best  of  friends. 

This  contest  is  seldom  attended  with  any  disorderly  con- 
duct, except  that  a  man  who  is  well  seconded  sometimes 
carries  off  a  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry.  It  serves  a 
higher  purpose  than  mere  diversion.  It  is  an  opportunity 
for  putting  immorality  to  the  blush,  and  cherishing  virtuous 
principles;  for  reminding  debtors  of  the  duty  of  repayment; 
fur   branding   falsehood  and   detraction  with   infamy ;    for 
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puiihing  fraud  and  injustice  i  and,  most  of  all,  for  over- 
whelming adultery  with  its  merited  contempt.  Nothing  go 
effectually  restrains  a  Greenlander  from  vice,  as  the  dread 
of  public  disgrace.  And  this  pleasant  way  of  revenge  even 
prevents  many  from  wreaking  their  malice  in  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  bloodshed.  Still  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  af- 
fair depends  upon  volubility  of  tongue ;  and  tbe  most  cele- 
brated satirists  and  moral  philosophers  of  the  Greenlanders, 
are  generally  the  most  profligate  in  their  lives. 

The  drum-dances  of  the  Greenlanders  are  theur  Olym- 
pic games,  their  areopagus,  their  rostrum,  their  theatre, 
their  fair,  and  their  forum.  Here  they  cite  each  other  to 
appear  and  decide  theur  differences,  without  risking  their 
lives  in  the  duel,  or  wounding  each  other's  honour  by  the 
eavenomed  pen.  We  cannot  blame  their  method  of  disgrac- 
ing malevolence,  punishing  guilt,  and  obtaining  redress  of 
wrongs,  as  long  as  they  are  savages  without  religion,  and 
destitute  of  the  very  shadow  of  civil  polity.  They  Jive  at 
we  may  suppose  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah  to  have 
lived,  before  they  learned  to  envy  their  fellow-mortals,  and 
to  rob  each  other  of  honour,  property,  freedom,  and  life. 
A  father  governs  his  family  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  has  no 
command  beyond  it,  nor  vnll  he  submit  to  the  authority  of 
any  one.  Thus  also  several  families  living  together  in  the 
same  house,  do  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  each  other. 
They  merely  agree  to  repair  the  house  in  common,  and  to 
move  in  and  out  together,  as  many  lamps  are  requisite  to 
heat  it  properly.  The  men  however  generally  defer  to  the 
superior  wbdom  of  some  senior  father  of  a  family,  who  is 
best  skilled  in  the  appearances  of  the  weather,  and  in  seal 
catching.  He  occupies  the  north  end  of  the  house,  and 
watches  over  its  good  ord£>r  and  cleanliness.  If  any  one  re- 
fuses to  follow  his  counsels,  no  compulsion  ?r  punishment 
is  employed;  but  the  next  winter  all  unanimously  decline 
living  under  the  same  roof  with  such  a  refractory  persoD, 
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totd  hid  fautte  itfe  told  tite  in  a  MtSre,  if  !>•  ii  thovglrt  tf 
Buflieieiit  oonaeqioeiioe  to  doaorfe  thii  ohadtisemtot. 

Ciuldcen  remain  witli  their  parents  as  long  as  they  life, 
even  after  iniEtfriage,  and  relations  in  generd  are  solioitotts 
to  keep  together,  that  they  nay  have  the  benefit  of  mntoal 
assistance  in  times  of  necesnty.  In  their  voyages  the  wholo 
number  of  kajaks  in  company  put  themselres  under  the  gva- 
dan«e  of  some  considerable  man,  who  is  best  atqnainted  with 
tie  way,  but  are  at  liberty  to  separate  from  him  whenever 
they  please.  In  short,  no  one  desires  to  usurp  authoiity 
over  his  neighbour,  to  presoribe  laws  to  him,  to  call  him  to 
account  for  his  actions,  or  to  exact  taxes  for  the  public  ex- 
igencies. They  have  no  superfluous  wealth,  and  no  oppop* 
tunity  of  growing  rich :  their  natural  disposition  is  averse  to 
any  kind  of  compnhdon,  and  the  whole  extent  of  the  cottB" 
try  is  free  to  all.  '<  >  .  .  i  <        .     i  •u^l 

They  have  however  some  useful  (raditioaal  customs  by 
which  they  regulate  their  conduct  instead  of  laws}  but  theito 
are  very  partially  observed,  since  there  is  no  punishment  to 
enforce  the  execution,  with  the  single  elceptioa  of  the  sa- 
tirical dance. 

Every  one  has  liberty  to  choose  his  own  place  of  abode  ; 
but  if  he  finds  a  spot  already  occupied,  he  does  not  land  till 
he  has  announced  his  intention,  and  intimation  is  given  that 
bis  society  will  be  welcome.  The  chase  and  fishery,  the 
only  riches  of  this  country,  are  the  common  birth-right  of 
fdl.  No  one  can  complain  of  a  trespass,  if  an  entire  stran- 
ger  comes  to  a  rich  fishing  phice,  or  even  a  salmon^wear 
built  with  much  labour,  on  condition  he  does  not  ^oil  it  or 
drive  away  the  fishes.  Should  the  stranger  disturb  the  prior 
occupant,  he  will  rather  go  away  smd  starve  than  engage  iu 
a  quarrel.  Stranded  wood  or  the  wreck  of  a  ship  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  finder,  but  be  must  haul  it  on  shore,  and  lay  a 
stone  upon  it,  in  token  that  it  is  appropriated ;  if  this  is  done 
no  other  Greenlander  will  meddle  with  it. 

If  a  seal  escapes  with  a  javelin  sticking  in  it,  and  is  af* 
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torwards  killed  by  another,  it  belongs  to  him  who  threw  the 
first  dart.  If  liowever  it  has  been  struck  with  the  harpoon 
and  bladder,  and  the  line  breaks,  he  loses  his  right.  If  two 
hunters  strike  the  seal  at  the  same  time,  they  divide  it.  The 
same  rules  are  observed  with  regard  to  fowhk  Again,  if 
any  one  finds  a  dead  seal  with  the  harpeen  in  it,  he  keeps  the 
seal,  but  restores  the  harpoon  to  the  owner.  On  the  cap- 
ture of  a  walrus,  or  other  large  sea  animal,  (he  hurpeoner 
claims  the  head  and  tail ;  of  the  rest  of  tiie  emroase  any  one 
may  cut  as  much  as  he  can  curry  oft,  'When  a  whale  is  takes, 
the  very  spectators  have  an  equal  r^hltoit  with  (he  her- 
pooners.  On  these  occasions  dreadful  confosieR  easaes:  se- 
veral of  the  men  mount  at  once  upon  the  mnmal,  imd  ea- 
gerly fall  to  cutting  it  with  their  sharp  knives;  moay  are  fre- 
quently wounded  i>j  ''  -  scuffle,  but  they  bear  no  grudge  <m» 
this  account. 

If  several  hunters  shoot  a  rein-deer  at  once,  it  is  a^odged 
to  him  whose  arrow  is  lodged  the  nearest  to  the  heart,  ba< 
the  rest  receive  a  share  of  the  flesh.  If  one  wounds  it  before 
another,  he  gains  the  boc^y,  though  the  second  cast  the  mor- 
tal dart.  Since  the  use  of  muskets,  no  one  knowing  hot 
own  ball,  many  disputes  arise  in  the  chase  which  are  not  ea- 
sily decided.  If  a  man  makes  a  fox-trap  and  neglects  it  for 
some  time,  another  may  set  it  and  claim  the  captured 
animal. 

A  person  lending  his  boat  or  tools,  cannot  demand  repa- 
ration if  they  receive  an  accidental  injury,  except  they  were 
used  without  his  knowledge.  On  this  account  they  lend  re- 
luctantly. Any  one  who  makes  a  purchase  winch  does  not 
suit  him,  may  return  it,  and  take  back  his  equivalent.  The 
purchaser  can  also  take  a  tiling  on  cvedit  if  he  has  not  the 
meaps  of  payment  at  hand.  If  he  dies  without  discharging 
the  debt,  the  creditor  must  not  afflict  the  disconsolate 
mourners  by  the  remembrance  of  the  deceased,  but  after 
some  interval  he  may  reclaim  the  article  bartered,  provided 
\t  is  not  lost  in  the  scramble  which  usually  succeeds  the  fii- 
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iieral.  This  lenient  system  goes  so  far,  that  if  a  person  Iosm 
or  breaks  an  article  taken  upoii  credit,  he  is  not  held  tp  hia 
agreement.  .,      t.  r r  . 

These  customs*  which  by  their  long  standing  have  acquired 
the  force  of  ars,  appear  somewhat  strange  to  those  who  aie 
accustomed  to  a  different  code,  and  are  ex^emely  perplex- 
ing to  the  factors.  The  Greenlanders  themselves  are  sensi- 
ble of  the  insnflSciency  and  iniquity  of  many  of  these  provi- 
sions, but  are  deterred  from  altering  them  by  the  dread  of 
ill  report;  and  their  grand argukotent against  all  objections  is, 
**  This  is  now  the  cnstam."  i      ,  ^ 

A  correct  notion  of  their  national  character  is  not  easily 
attained.  It  has  been  drawn  by  some  from  the  bright,  and 
by  others  nrom  the  dark  side,  so  that  variov*^  contradictory 
reports  have  been  spread  upon  the  subject.  Upon  a  super- 
ficial  examination  numerous  pleasing  qualities  are  discerned, 
which  might  put  many  nominal  christians  to  the  blush,  and 
which  might  easily  impose  upon  those  who  have  h&i  no  time 
or  opportunity  to  search  them  to  the  bottom,  and  explore  the 
labyrinth  of  their  character  through  all  its  secret  windings 
and  recesses.  Many  undoubtedly  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  will  not  allow  them  even  specious  virtues,  set- 
ting them  down  among  the  most  barbarous  and  wicked  na- 
tions upon  earth.  By  blending  the  accounts  of  both  parties 
so  tar  as  they  are  substantiated  by  evidence,  a  statement  in 
some  measure  correct  may  be  given  of  the  moral  habits  of 
this  singular  race. 

If  the  term  savage  is  understood  to  imply  a  brutal,  unso- 
cial, and  cruel  disposition,  the  Greenlanders  are  not  entitled 
to  the  appellation.  They  are  not  untractable,  wild,  or  bar- 
barous; but  a  mild,  quiet,  and  good-natured  people.  They 
live  in  a  state  of  natural  liberty  without  government,  but  in 
societies  in  some  measure  realizing*  the  dreams  of  modem 
republicans.  These  societies,  which  consist  of  several  fami- 
lies in  one  house,  or  of  several  houses  on  an  island,  are  not 
kopt  together  by  fixed  laws,  and  an  executive  power  to  en- 
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force them,  but  by  a  certain  order  mutually  understood  and 
spontaneously  agreed  to.  Tley  have  in  this  way  subsisted, 
probably  for  several  centuries,  with  more  quietness  than  the 
far-famed  Athene  or  Sparta.  The  Greenlander  may,  com* 
parativaly  speakmg,  be  called  a  happy  people.  Each  foK 
lows  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  yet  seldom  injures  his  neigh- 
bour, exicept  from  motives  of  private  revenge,  Authority 
to  punish  the  infringement  of  justice,  is  therefore  not  so  in- 
dispensil  !e  among  them  as  in  civilized  nations,  where  it  is 
one  of  the  ^eatest  blessings  of  heaven.  Their  lives,  so  hard 
and  penurious  in  our  eyes,  are  abundantly  blessed  with  con- 
tentment. Had  they  any  diet  more  costly  than  seals,  they 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  pursue  their  [nresent  simple,  uni- 
form course  of  life,  or  find  reason  to  pity  Europeans  for  the 
multiplication  of  their  desires.  It  is  their  poverty  also  which 
secures  the  permanency  of  their  freedom.  They  have  no  trea- 
sures, like  the  Mexicans,  to  allure  the  bands  of  robbers* 
and  have  onsequently  to  fear  no  wars,  no  violence,  or  op- 
pression, sleeping  more, peacefully  iu  their  lowly  huts,  than 
the  great  in  their  sumptuou?  palaces. 

Several  species  of  vice,  so  prevalent  in  civilized  coun- 
tries that  no  laws  or  uenalties  can  stem  the  torrent,  are 
scarcely  ever  observed  among  the  Green!anders.  They  are 
never  heard  to  curse,  swear,  scold,  or  use  abjasive  langa,agi9, 
and  with  the  exception  of  certun  nicknames,  bearifig  a  sig- 
nificant allusion  to  some  ridiculous  or  shameful  occiHTPnce, 
there  is  not  one  reproachful  epithet  in  their  language.  No 
bawling,  noisy  laughter,  contradiction,  brawling  disputes,  or 
slandering,  occurs  in  their  assemblies.  Though  they  are 
sometimes  very  jocose,  like  to  relate  an  unbecoming  action 
with  humcMTOus  contempt,  and  are  Y*jry  dexterous  in  foi^iing 
double  meanings,  no  immodest  jesting,  bitter  moclcery ,  obscen- 
ity or  foolery,  is  heard  among  them.  Lies,  deception,  and 
stealing  are  rare  ;  violent  robberies  entirely  unknown.  In- 
deed to  judge  only  by  their  external  appearance,  we  should 
not  suspect  them  of  coveting  other  menV  goods.  ;  .ji 
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It  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  their  abstineno* 
from  sf  iritaous  liquors,  that  they  are  so  little  addicted  to 
fighting  and  brawling,  and  can  bridle  their  resentment  with 
such  Stoical  firmness.  Wanton  and  lecherous  deportment  it 
quite  unpreoeJ-  ted  among  them.  At  the  first  sight  of  the 
indecency  com  ted  among  the  lower  class  of  Europeans, 
they  stood  quiie  amazed,  but  accounted  for  it  by  saying, 
"  The  mad  waters,"  that  is,  spirituous  liquors,  "  have  made 
them  insane."  Even  in  their  dances  and  merry-makings,  to 
which  young  and  old  resort,  nothing  is  seen  or  heard  that 
would  put  modesty  to  the  blush :  so  that  were  it  not  for  the 
drum  p.nd  the  droll  figure  of  the  dancers,  a  stranger  ignorant 
of  their  language  would  almost  conclude,  that  they  were  as- 
sembled for  re^'giouo  exercises,  rather  than  for  pastime. 

This  freedom  from  some  particular  crimes  may  partly  be 
attributed  to  their  phlegmatic  dis;)osition,  partly  to  the  ab- 
sence of  bad  examples  and  incentives  to  vice.  Entire  absti- 
nence from  all  stimulating  food  and  intoxicating  liquors,  may 
doubtless  also  contribute  a  great  deal  towards  the  growth  of 
vices,  which  yet  lie  in  embryo  within  them.  The  commu- 
nity of  land,  and  the  penurious  simplicity  of  their  house- 
keeping, also  tend  to  proven  disorder.  But  poverty,  which 
must  restrain  the  commission  of  some  evil  practices,  would  un- 
doubtedly operate  as  a  stimulus  to  others,  as  theft  and  de- 
ceit, so  that  we  must  trace  their  outward  shew  of  uprightness 
in  all  their  dealings  to  another  source.  Due  reflection  aided 
by  self-interest  in  the  mind  of  any  rational  being,  it  may  be 
said,  naturally  leads  to  this  first  principle  of  justice :  "  Do 
unto  another  as  thou  wishest  that  another  should  do  unto 
thee;"  and  ignorant  as  the  Greenlanders  are  of  all  laws  hu- 
man or  divine,  they  might  in  a  great  measure  be  deterred 
from  crime  by  this  simple  axiom  and  by  the  secret  reproofs  of 
conscience. 

Their  reasoning  faculties  are  naturally  as  strong  as  those 
of  other  men.  They  sometimes  use  them  to  advantage  in 
their  concerns,  and  but  too  frequently  misa|,ply  them.    Yet 
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Upon  b  closer  examination  of  the  want  of  foresight  and  in* 
cousiderateness,  mostly  manifested  in  their  dealings,  we  shall 
be  rather  inclined  to  adopt  a  different  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  opinions  of  some  on  the  subject, 
their  apparently  virtuous  and  upright  deportment  proceeds 
chiefly  from  an  inward  impulse  resembling  the  instinct  of  ani- 
mals, which  is  nothing  else  than  the  secret  working  of  the 
Deity.  This  hidden  spring  operates  upon  shame,  fear,  self- 
love,  ana  interest,  as  its  agents.  On  this  subject  it  may  be 
useful  to  make  a  few  more  remarks. 

The  germ  or  disposition  to  evil  lives  within  them,  and  their 
tende'^cy  to  it  is  as  natural  and  strong  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
h  man  race;  but  fear  of  retaliation  restrains  them  from 
many  vices,  and  the  dread  of  losing  their  character  from 
more.  A  Greenlander  dare  not  rob,  kill,  strike  '^i*  vent  his 
aug(>r  against  another  either  in  word  or  deed,  for  auch  con 
duct  might  cost  himself,  or  a  dear  friend,  his  life.  Their  de- 
portment towards  each  other  must  be  friendly  and  courteous, 
or  they  incur  general  disgrace,  and  are  drummed  out  of  so- 
ciety at  the  next  singing  combat.  Young  people,  especially, 
who  transgress  in  the  least  against  decency  or  a  becoming  re- 
serve, immediately  forfeit  their  reputation  and  prospects  in 
life.  Their  mutual  affection,  sociable  and  obliging  disposi- 
tion in  domestic  life,  and  their  hospitality  to  strangers  do  not 
originate  in  benevolence,  or  sympathy  with  the  helpless,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  but  in  self-love.  From  the  uncer- 
tainty of  their  maintenance,  a  reciprocation  of  benefits  is  al- 
most necessary  to  their  subsistence.  A  free  man  assists  his 
neighbour,  that  he  may  receive  a  similar  favour  in  time  of 
need.  They  must  be  beneficent  to  strangers,  in  order  that 
their  fame  for  hospitality  may  be  spread  abroad,  and  that 
they  may  be  entertained  in  return,  when,  according  to  their 
custom,  they  travel  through  the  country,  and  have  no  time 
to  procure  their  own  provisions.  In  brief,  the  general  chu' 
racter  given  by  Christ,  Matt.  chap.  v.  to  all  heathen,  that  they 
only  love  those  that  luve  them,  and  do  g-ood  to  those  from 
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whMii  they  expect  the  same,  is  Aiily  ferified  in  the  Gr6«A- 
landers. 

<  The  Greenlanders  are  well  versed  in  the  false  bi.t  fashion- 
able  morality  of  "  aavinj^  appearances."  They  are  veiy 
dextrous  in  stealing  the  good  opinion  of  others,  or  at  lenst 
in  avoidmg  public  scandal ;  and  it  has  often  bebn  manifest 
that  many  fine  gentlemen  might  not  be  ashamed  of  learning 
from  them  in  this  respect.  But  their  character  will  not 
bear  the  smallest  scrutiny.  Numerous  proofls  might  be  cited, 
that  their  brotherly  love,  for  instance,  as  has  been  remarked, 
is  only  a  mere  sham,  played  off  in  hopes  <'f  spe^y  tdtttune- 
ration.  When  a  stranger  dies,  leaving  behind  him  no  grown- 
np  sons,  or  near  relations,  no  one  pays  the  smallest  atten< 
tion  to  his  forlorn  relict,  except  when  they  have  occasion 
for  her  as  their  servant.  Every  door  is  shut  against  her, 
and  after  carrying  off  most  of  her  goodS)  her  countrymen 
are  hard-hearted  enough  to  see  her  perish  with  eold  and  hun- 
ger, withoiit  offering  the  smallest  assistance.  When  people 
on  shore  observe  d  kajak  overset  at  sea,  if  it  be  not  occu- 
pied by  a  near  relation  or  friend,  they  can  look  on  with  the 
utmost  unconcern,  and  even  enjoy  a  savage  delight  in  watch- 
ing the  struggles  of  the  expiring  sufferer.  It  would  be  too 
much  trouble  to  set  off  in  another  kajak  and  save  his  life. 
Should  they  be  incommoded  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of 
the  women  and  children,  they  sneak  off.  When  they  sail 
out  in  company  with  another,  they  will  help  him  in  difficulty, 
because  it  costs  them  little  exertion.  Their  treatment  of 
animals,  that  is,  such  as  are  not  used  for  food»  also  dis- 
plays an  unfeeling  heart,  as  even  their  children  an  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  torturing  little  birds,  and  watching  them  writhing 
with  pain.  Indeed  both  humanity  and  sympathy  are  so  en- 
tirely excluded  from  their  character,  that  they  are  not  even 
found  in  the  weaker  sex. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bonds  of  filial  and  parental  love 
laem  stronger  in  them  tlian  amongst  most  other  nations. 
Thry  scarcely  ever  suffer  their  children  to  go  out  of  their 
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■iffht,  snd  a  mother  has  often  been  known  to  throw  hortelf 
into  t)ie  water,  when  her  child  was  drowned.  Tins  careless- 
ness about  the  weal  and  woe  of  their  feUow*creatures,  with 
their  ardent  affection  and  tender  anxiety  for  their  offspring, 
goes  to  strengthen  the  notion,  that  the  Greenlanders  are  in 
a  great  measure  guided  by  an  instinctive  impulae  rather  than 
by  rational  reflection. 

Their  wonderful  incontdderateness  may  bo  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion.  Their  maxim  seems  to  be,  Uto  while 
ye  live,  and  care  for  futurity  never  enters  their  thoughts. 
When  they  see  any  thing  which  takes  their  fancy,  be  it  ever 
so  useless  to  them,  they  immediately  purchase  it,  though  at 
the  expence  of  their  most  necessary  articles,  and  would  ra- 
ther suffer  want,  than  curb  theii  desires.  If  they  are  obliged 
or  helped  out  of  a  difficulty  by  any  one,  especially  if  hfe  be 
an  European,  they  know  of  no  other  acknowledgement  tiian 
kujonak,  (thank  you,)  and  will  seldom  return  tho  favour  to 
tiieir  benefactor,  when  he  is  in  need  of  their  assistance. 
Those  among  them  who  have  any  finery  about  their  dress, 
strut  about  with  a  consequential  air,  sneering  contemp^•• 
jusly  at  their  fellows.  This  is  also  the  case  if  they  possets 
peculiar  dexterity  in  any  art,  particularly  in  seal-catohing. 

Though  tfaey  can  smother  tbeir  resentment  for  a  length 
t>f  tiine,  i£  it  once  breaks  out,  it  rages  with  senseless  «nd 
brutal  violence.  Their  will  must  be  set  through ;  and  no  re- 
moustrances»  however  eloquent,  will  prevent  them  ironi  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  Their  obstinancy,  accompanied  by  11 
sly  craftiness,  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  old,  and  proceeds 
partly  Itom  their  want  of  reflection,  and  partly  from  their 
entire  insubordination  in  childhood.  It  is  a  quality  which 
is  a  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  missionaries,  unless  they 
can  previously  manage  to  divert  them  from  forming  their 
self-willed  resolutions.  ,.      vr  ;  i  •  '.=  ^^   1' »  :",     t 

But  it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  the  Greenlanders  are 
not  all  alike  in  disposition,  and  that  consequently  the  above 
remariis  must  not  be  understood  without  exception.    There 
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are  lome  roally  considerate,  beneficent obaracteri among  them, 
but  they  are  very  rare.  Thoie  are  far  more  numarou,  who 
having  deadened  their  sense  of  shame,  and  got  rid  of  all  dread 
of  retribution,  ive  themselves  up  to  the  most  detestable  and 
unnatural  vices.  i 

Lies  and  slander  are  most  common  among  the  women ;  the 
poor  and  indolent  are  also  addicted  to  stealing,  especially 
from  strangers,  and  if  they  can  purloin  or  even  forcibly  seize 
the  property  of  a  foreigner,  it  is  a  feather  in  their  onp.  Eu- 
ropeans, therefore,  ought  never  to  place  much  confidence 
in  th(<ro,  having  frequently  experienced  their  deception. 
Examples  have  occurred  in  which  they  have  enticed  a  fo- 
reigner on  shore,  murdered  him,  and  carried  off  his  goods. 
On  those  foreigners,  however,  who  have  fixed  their  residence 
in  Greenland,  they  dare  not  practise  their  roguish  tricks,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  apprehended  and  punished. 

Their  outward  show  of  modesty  is  not  at  all  to  be  de. 
pendod  on.  However  careful  their  young  and  single  peo- 
ple may  be  to  avoid  all  open  irregularity  in  their  deportment, 
they  are  in  secret  quite  ns  licentious  as  those  of  other  na- 
tions. Polygamy  in  the  old  does  not  always  result  from  a 
desire  of  issue,  but  very  frequently  from  pure  lascivious- 
ness.  There  are  also  among  them  harlots  by  profession 
though  a  single  woman  will  seldom  follow  this  infomona 
trade.  The  married  will  break  their  vows  on  both  sides  with 
the  utmost  shamelessness,  and  though  we  might  suppose  that 
among  such  on  uncultivated  race,  there  could  be  no  refine- 
ment in  their  licentious  practices,  the  contrary  is  the  case, 
for  their  women  are  as  skilful  in  the  language  of  the  eyes  mn 
Turkish  courtezans.  .r  (•.«,         i-r     ; 

Their  unbounded  self-interest,  injustice,  and  eten  cruelty 
towards  their  helpless  widows  and  orphans,  are  evident, 
from  their  strange  distribution  of  their  property  after  death. 
When  a  husband  dies,  his  eldest  son  inherits  his  house,  tent, 
and  woman's  boRt,  and  besides  must  maintain  the  mother 
and  children.  If  the  deceased  has  no  grown-up  sons,  tht* 
nearest  relative.  If  the  relation  hos  a  tent  and  boat  of  his  own, 
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th6  inheritance  and  reaponsibility  falli  upon  a  itranger,  for 
no  one  will  keep  several  of  these  articles  at  onoo.  When 
the  sons  of  the  deceased  arrive  at  years  of  maturity,  they 
get  nothing  of  their  father's  property.  Those  who  have  once 
got  possession  of  it  retain  it :  but  should  the  foster>father 
have  no  legitimate  children,  the  foster-child  inherits  his 
goods,  and  in  return  provides  for  his  surviving  relations. 
So  far  there  is  however  some  appearance  of  order,  but 
henceforward  all  their  proceedings  are  unjust.  As  soon  as 
the  sons  have  grown  up  and  commenced  seal-catchers,  all 
their  earnings  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  widow ; 
and  should  she  forget  her  old  benefactor,  and  desert  bis 
helpless  offspring,  there  is  no  one  to  appeal  to  for  redress. 
It  may  then  be  easily  imagined,  that  the  care  of  widows  and 
orphans  is  much  neglected,  owing  to  the  small  likelihood 
of  advantage  from  it,  especially  if  they  are  entirely  desti- 
tute. Many  boys  are  forsaken  in  their  youth  because  it  is 
expensive  to  provide  them  with  a  kajak,  and  the  necessary 
implements ;  but  still  more  poor  unfortunate  females  perish 
from  nakedness  and  starvation :  but  this  is  not  the  worst. 
When  a  poor  widow  lies  distracted  with  grief  upon  the 
ground  with  her  children,  weeping  for  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band, all  her  goods  and  chattels  are  slyly  conveyed  away  by 
her  hypocritical  comforters.  The  miserable  wretch,  stripped 
of  her  all,  has  no  one  to  appeal  to,  nor  any  other  resource, 
but  to  insinuate  herself  into  the  good  graces  of  him  who  has 
robbed  most:  he  generally  maintains  her  a  short  time.  When 
he  is  tired  of  her,  she  must  try  to  gain  the  favour  of  another. 
At  last  she  and  her  children  are  left  to  their  fate  ;  and  after 
protracting  a  miserable  existeuce  for  a  short  time  by  means 
of  fishes,  muscles,  and  sea- weed,  they  must  finally  be  starved, 
or  frozen  to  death  for  want  of  cloathing  and  lamp-oil.  This 
probably  is  one  reason  why  the  Greenland  nation  diminishes 
from  year  to  year,     'n  ■:■'':■■>'--.  "•■;'*'.- ii,.  ,  ,     -  -^^h  :,?.'iii:'  m:- 

The  punishment  of  criminals  is  still  more  disorderly  and 
savage.    None  are  put  to  death  but  murderers,   and  such 
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witch«ii  at  are  thought  to  have  killed  some  oae  by  their  art  i 
but  with  regard  to  these,  they  proceed  with  such  temerity 
and  revenge,  that  at  lost  no  one  is  sure  of  his  life.  The 
Oreenlanders,  as  was  before  stated,  are  naturally  of  a  mur- 
derous disposition.  Perhaps  their  oonstant  employment  in 
butchering  seals  and  other  creatures,  which  prooeeds  from 
hereditary  incliaotion,  may,  in  a  wicked  heart,  awaken  the 
unnatural  desire  to  spill  the  blood  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Few,  however,  are  so  fiend-like  as  to  kill  from  pure  blood* 
thirstiness.  Some  will  do  it  from  envy  at  anoth^r'l  dtxte- 
lity  or  wealth;  but  most  out  of  revenge        

The  assassin  generally  effects  his  parpose  by  stealth,  on 
the  water.  He  either  drowns  his  enemy  by  oversetting  him 
in  his  kajak,  or  throws  a  harpoon  into  his  back,  leaving  the 
dead  body  to  be  driven  about  by  the  waves, 
deed  come  to  the  ears  of  the  murdered  person's  fnenas,  they 
smother  their  resentment,  not  suffering  a  word  about  it  to 
transpire,  lest  the  assassin  or  his  spies  should  kill  them  to 
prevent  reprisals.  But  instances  have  occurred  in  which 
they  did  not  forget  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  relation 
thirty  years  after,  when  they  found  the  murderer  alone. 
When  highly  enraged,  they  will  cut  the  body  to  pieces,  and 
devour  part  of  the  heart  or  liver,  thinking  thereby  to  disarm 
his  relatives  of  edl  courage  to  attack  them.  If  the  punished 
erirainal  be  a  notorious  offender,  or  hated  for  his  Uoody 
deeds,  or  if  he  have  no  relations,  the  matter  rests;  but  in  a 
general  way  the  punishment  costs  the  executioner  himself, 
his  children,  eousins,  and  other  relatives,  their  lives ;  or  if 
these  are  inaccessible,  some  other  acquaiotanee  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  lust  of  revenge  is  senietimes  handed  down  as 
a  birth-right  from  father  to  son,  withou'  the  amallest  intima- 
tion of  it  till  an  opportunity  offiars;  thus  the  tragedy  is  pro- 
kMiged  throagb  a  series  of  murders,  till  quite  innocent  per- 
sons fall  sacrifices  to  unbridled  revenge. 

The  mode  of  proceduve  uritli  witches  is  very  short:  when 
fh#  report  is  spread  that  an  eld  woman  has  the  p^wejr  to  be 
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witch,  wliich  she  brings  upon  herself  by  pretending  to  charms 
and  nostrums,  if  only  a  man's  wife  or  child  dies,  if  his  anow 
docs  not  strike  the  mark,  or  if  his  gun  misses  fiie,  an  Ange- 
kok  or  soothsayer  pronounces  sentence  upon  her,  and  if  she 
has  no  relations,  she  suffers  tho  punishment  before  described. 
Old  men  are  sometimes  put  to  death  under  similar  accusa- 
tions. Sometimes  a  man  has  been  known  to  stab  his  own 
mother  or  sit»ter  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people  in  his  house 
and  no  one  has  upbraided  him  in  the  least  for  it.  If,  how- 
ever, the  slain  person  has  any  near  relations,  they  generally 
seek  to  revenge  her  death,  and  a  succession  of  murders  en- 
sues.  When  persons  accused  in  this  way  have  lost  uU  hope 
of  escape,  tlicy  often  throw  themselves  into  the  sea  in  dread 
of  the  death  which  otherwise  awaits  them. 

Upon  the  religious  creed  or  superstition  of  these  people 
it  IS  very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  information  on  account 
of  their  extreme  ignorance,  thoughtlessness,  and  credulity, 
and  especially  from  the  diversity  of  opinions  which  they  en- 
tertain, as  each  individual  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  what  tenets 
he  pleases. 

'  Before  any  missionaries  anived  in  the  country,  Greenland- 
ers  were  supposed  to  be  gross  idolators,  who  prayed  to  the 
sun,  and  sacrificed  to  the  devil,  that  he  might  be  propitious 
to  them  in  their  fishery.  Mariners  were  not  led  to  these  con- 
clusions from  the  discourse  of  the  natives,  which  they  could 
not  understand,  but  from  a  variety  of  circumstances.  They 
saw  that  the  Greenlanders  every  morning,  as  soon  as  they 
rose  up,  stood  on  some  eminence,  apparently  buried  in 
thought,  with  their  eyes  directed  to  the  rising  sun,  in  oiJer 
to  conjecture  from  the  colour  of  the  sky  or  the  motion  of  the 
clouds,  whether  fair  or  stormy  weather  was  to  be  expected 
This  is  still  their  regular  practice.  The  sailors,  who  were 
ignorant  of  their  motive,  imagined  that  they  were  paying 
their  devotions  to  the  rising  luminary.  Others  observed,  in 
deserted  places,  numerous  s(][uare  inclosures  smrounded  with 
stones,  and  on  one  elevated  stone  found  some  cinders,  with 
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a  heap  of  bare  bones  Ijing  upon  tliem.  This  was  quite  suf 
ficient  to  induce  the  belief  that  Greenlandera  had  saori 
ficed  there }  and  to  whom  should  they  sacrifice  but  to  th« 
devil  ?  These  people  had  seen  no  summer-rendence  of  the 
Greenlanders,  who  pitch  their  tents  in  such  rectangular  in- 
closures,  and  use  the  above  mentioned  coals  for  cooking 
their  provisions.  They  have  in  fact  no  apparent  worship, 
either  religious  or  idolatrous,  nor  any  ceremonies  which 
might  be  construed  into  the  service  of  the  deity.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  word  in  their  language  for  the  Divine  Being, 
fiom  whence  the  first  missionaries  were  led  to  imagine,  that 
they  had  no  conception  whatever  of  a  divinity.  Upon  be- 
ing asked  who  made  the  heavens,  earth,  and  every  thing 
around  them,  they  answered,  "  We  cannot  tell  •"  or,  "  We 
know  him  not ;"  or,  "  It  must  have  been  a  very  powerful 
man;"  or,  "These  tilings  have  always  existed,  and  must 
endure  for  ever."  But  after  obtaining  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintauce  with  their  language,  the  missionaries  were  led 
to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion,  from  their  various  notions 
concerning  the  soul  and  spirits  in  general,  and  from  their 
evident  anxiety  about  their  probable  state  after  death.  tVom 
free  conversations  with  the  natives  in  their  perfectly  wild 
state,  in  which,  however,  care  must  be  taken  to  mal'e  no 
personal  applications,  and  not  to  insist  upon  any  duties  to 
which  they  are  disinclined,  it  is  veiy  apparent,  that  their 
forefathers  believed  in  a  Being  who  resides  above  the  clouds, 
to  whom  they  paid  religious  worship.  But  this  belief  has 
gradually  died  away  in  proportion  as  they  become  isolated 
from  all  communication  with  civilized  nations,  till  they  have 
lost  all  clear  uctious  of  Deity.  That  they  have  still  some 
obscure  and  concealed  idea  of  a  Divine  Being  is  apparent  from 
the  circumstance,  that  though  they  shun  any  professional 
belief  in  the  truths  of  Revelation  yet  that  they  never  of- 
fer any  opposition  to  them,  but  rather  give  a  silent  as- 
■ent  to  the  doctrines  of  a  God  and  his  attributes.  It  is  only 
their  natural  slowness,  stupidity,  and  thoughtlessness,  which 
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prevent  them  from  digesting  their  dark  notious  into  a  regu- 
lar system,  by  duo  reflection  upon  the  works  of  Creation, 
and  upon  their  own  anxiety  concerning  futurity.  The  ioh 
lowing  incident  indeed  makes  it  probable,  that  some  of 
them,  at  least  in  youth,  before  they  were  buried  in  the  cares 
of  providing  for  their  families,  have  made  some  inquiry  on 
the  subject. 

A  company  of  baptized  Greenlanders  one  day  expressed 
their  astonishment,  that  they  had  spent  their  lives  in  a  state 
of  such  complete  ignorance  and  thoughtlessness.  One  of 
the  party  immediately  rose  up  and  spoke  as  follows ;  "  It 
is  true,  we  were  ignorant  heathens,  and  knew  nothing  of 
God  and  of  a  Redeemer ;  for  who  could  have  infonncd  us  of 
their  existence,  before  you,  (addressing  the  missionaries,) 
arrived.  Yet  I  have  often  thought,  a  kajak  with  the  darts 
belonging  to  it,  does  not  exist  of  itself,  but  must  be  made 
with  the  trouble  and  skill  of  men's  hands  ;  and  he  who  does 
not  understand  the  use  of  it  easily  spoils  it.  Now  the  least 
bird  is  composed  with  greater  art  than  the  best  kajak,  and 
no  man  can  make  a  bird.  Man  is  still  more  exquisitely 
framed  than  all  other  animols.  Who  then  has  made  him  ? 
He  comes  from  his  parents,  and  they  came  again  from  their 
parents.  But  whence  came  the  first  man  ?  He  may  have 
grown  out  of  the  earth.  But  why  do  men  not  grow  out  of 
the  earth  now-a-days  ?  And  from  whence  do  the  earth,  sea, 
•un,  moon,  and  stars  proceed  ?  There  must  necessarily  be 
some  one  who  hes  created  every  thing,  who  has  always  ex- 
isted and  can  have  no  end :  he  must  be  inconceivably  more 
powerful  and  skilful  than  the  wisest  of  men :  he  must  also 
be  very  good,  because  every  thing  that  he  has  made  is  so 
useful  and  necessary  for  us.  Did  I  but  know  him,  what 
love  and  respect  should  I  feel  for  him )  But  who  has  seen 
or  conversed  with  him  ?  None  of  us  men.  Yet  there  may 
be  men,  too,  who  know  something  about  him.  With  such 
f  should  willingly  converse.  As  soon  therefore  as  I  heard 
from  you  of  this  great  Being,  I  believed  you  immediately 
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and  willingly,  having  for  a  length  of  time  bnged  after  inch 
information.*'  This  declaration  was  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ments of  the  others  with  more  or  fewer  circumstances.  One 
of  the  company  made  this  additional  remark :  "  A  man  is 
formed  differently  from  all  other  animals.  These  serve  each 
other  for  food,  and  all  of  them  are  for  the  use  of  man,  and 
have  no  understanding.  But  we  have  an  intelligent  soul, 
are  subject  to  no  one  in  the  world,  and  yet  are  anxious  about 
futurity.  Of  whom  can  we  be  afraid  ?  Surely  it  must  be 
of  some  mighty  Spirit  who  rules  over  us.  Oh,  that  we  but 
knew  him !  that  we  had  him  for  our  friend." 

All  this  tends  to  confirm  the  assertion  of  the  great  apos- 
tle of  the  gentiles  :  "  Because  that  which  may  be  known  of 
God  is  manifiested  in  them,  for  God  hath  showed  it  unto 
them.  For  the  invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of 
the  world,"  &c.  (Rom.  i.  19 — 21.)  The  universal  re- 
port of  all  travellers  informs  us,  that  no  people  have  hitherto 
been  discovered  who  have  not  some  notion  of  a  Deity,  be  it 
ever  so  dark  and  erroneous.  Even  the  stupid  Greenland- 
ers  in  their  various  opinions  concerning  the  soul  of  man,  and 
other  greater  and  inferior  spirits,  give  sufficient  proof  of  the 
scriptural  declaration.  There  are  indeed  some  who  believe, 
that  their  soul  is  not  immortal  or  different  from  the  living 
principle  in  other  animals ;  but  these  are  either  of  the  most 
stupid  sort,  who  are  ridiculed  by  their  companions,  or  else 
wicked  cunning  men,  who  profess  such  opinions  for  their 
own  private  emolument. 

Others  describe  the  soul  as  a  being  so  nearly  allied  to 
matter,  that  it  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced,  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  parts,  lose  a  portion  of  its  substance,  be 
repaired  when  damaged,  end  even  go  astray  out  of  the  body 
for  a  considerable  time.  Some  even  pretend,  that  when  go- 
ing on  a  long  jouniey  they  can  leave  their  souls  at  home, 
and  yet  remain  sound  and  healthy.  These  wonderful  chi- 
meras have  probably  originated  either  in  some  sickness, 
durinw  which  their  thoughts  are  continually  busied  about 
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their  birth>place,  or  else  in  such  maladies  as  weaken,  or  even 
for  a  time  derange  their  mental  faculties. 

Some  of  these  materialists  believe  in  two  souls,  namely 
the  shadow  and  the  breath  of  man,  and  suppose  that  in  the 
night  the  shadow  forsakes  the  body,  and  goes  a  hunting, 
dancing,  or  visiting.  In  all  probability,  their  dreams  which 
are  numerous,  lively,  and  often  remarkably  curious,  havo 
given  rise  to  this  notion.  It  is  upon  such  people  that  the 
Angekoks  principally  depend  for  sustenance,  since  it  is 
their  business  to  repair  damaged  souls,  bring  back  those 
which  have  gone  astray,  and  even  change  them  when  dis> 
eased  past  cure,  for  the  sound  and  healthy  souls  of  hares, 
rein-deer,  birds,  or  young  children. 

The  notion  that  the  soul  can  forsake  the  body  during  the 
interval  of  sleep,  and  be  exchanf^'^d  for  that  of  some  animal, 
is  chiefly  credited  by  those  who  believe  in  the  migiation  of 
souls,  a  doctrine  which  has  lately  been  discovered  among 
the  Greenlanders.  It  is  chiefly  held  by  helpless  widows  in 
order  to  obtain  kind  treatment :  for  if  a  widow  can  persuade 
any  parent  that  the  soul  of  her  deceased  child  has  migrated  into 
his  son,  or  that  the  spirit  of  his  deceased  oflspring  animates 
the  body  of  one  of  her  children,  the  man  will  always  do  his 
best  to  befriend  the  supposed  soul  of  his  child,  or  in  the  other 
case  consider  himself  nearly  related  to  the  widow. 

But  the  most  intelligent  Greenlanders  maintain,  that  the 
Boul  is  a  being  purely  spiritual,  entirely  distinct  from  the 
body  and  from  matter  in  general,  that  it  requires  no  earthly 
sustenance,  and  that  while  the  body  corrupts  in  the  grave, 
it  shall  even  retain  its  life  and  consciousness,  nourished  by 
some  etherial  substance  of  the  nature  of  which  they  are  ig- 
norant. The  Angekoks,  who  profess  to  have  paid  frequent 
visits  to  the  land  of  souls,  describe  them  to  be  soft,  yielding, 
and  even  intangible  to  tliose  who  attempt  to  seize  them, 
having  neither  flesh,  bones,  nor  sinews. 

Hence  we  may  easily  imagine  their  ideas  concerning  the 
Btate  of  Apirits  after  death.    In  general  they  represent  it  to 
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be  unchangeable,  unceasing'*,  and  much  more  nappy  tha 
this  mortal  life ;  but  concerning  the  situation  and  privileges 
of  the  beatific  abode  of  departed  spirits,  their  opinions  vary. 
Since  the  Greenlandera  obtain  their  best  and  principal  sus- 
tenance from  the  sea,  many  tiave  placed  it  in  the  depths  a£ 
the  ocean  or  under  the  eartli,  ard  suppose  the  deep  chasms 
in  the  rocks  to  be  its  ave::ues.  There  di  ells  Tomga^uk 
and  his  mother.  There  is  perpetual  summer,  and  clear  sun- 
shine uninterrupted  by  night.  There  is  the  limpid  stream, 
and  a  superabundance  of  birds,  fishes,  seals,  and  rein- deer, 
which  may  be  caught  without  trouble,  or  are  even  found 
boiling  alive  in  a  large  kettle.  But  this  is  only  to  be  the 
abode  of  such  as  have  been  inured  to  labour,  which  in  their 
estimation  is  the  chief  of  virtues,  who  have  performed  such 
mighty  exploits  as  killing  whales  and  seals,  or  endured  nu- 
merous hardships,  including  those  who  have  been  drowned 
in  the  sea,  or  died  in  child«birth. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  they  have  some  faint  idea  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  Departed  spirits  do  not  however 
make  a  joyful  and  immediate  entrance  into  these  elysian  fields, 
but  must  first  slide  for  the  space  of  five  days,  or,  according 
to  others,  for  a  still  longer  period,  down  a  rough  rock,  which 
the  Grecnlanders,  by  a  strange  contradiction,  represent  to 
be  quite  bloody.  Whether  this  invention  has  its  founda- 
tion in  any  notion  of  purgatory,  or  is  only  according  to  the 
adage  that  through  many  trials  we  enter  heaven,  cannot  be 
determined.  They  always  lament  the  fate  of  those  poor  souls, 
who  have  to  undertake  their  journey  in  cold,  stormy  wea- 
ther, during  which  they  may  easily  perish.  This  is  called 
the  second  death,  from  which  there  is  no  recovery.  The 
survivors  therefore  for  five  days  after  the  decease  of  their  re- 
lative, abstain  from  certain  meats,  and  from  all  bustling 
work,  exclusive  of  the  capture  of  seals,  that  the  spirit  may 
not  be  disturbed  or  lost  upon  its  dangerous  expedition.  It 
appears  probable  from  several  circumstances,  that  their  fore- 
fatlicrs  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  souls  of  departed  relatives. 
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So  much  is  evident,  that  the  stupid  Greenlanders  as  well 
as  the  enlightened  heathen  of  ancient  timeS)  shudder  at  the 
thought  of  ahsohite  annihilation,  < 

Those  among  the  natives  who  are  mord  struck  with  tho 
beauty  and  majesty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  seek  for  the 
happy  residence  of  the  dead,  in  the  highest  heavens,  above 
the  rainbow.  They  describe  the  passage  to  it  to  be  so  quick 
and  easy,  that  the  souls  the  same  evening  in  which  they 
leave  the  body,  arrive  at  the  moon,  who  was  formerly  a 
Greenlai.  icr,  put  up  at  his  house,  and  dance  and  play  at 
ball  with  their  companions.  They  afterwards  encamp  about 
a  large  lake  stocked  with  vast  quantities  of  fishes  and  birds. 
When  this  lake  overflows  it  rains  upon  the  earth.  Should 
the  dam  break  down,  there  would  be  an  universal  deluge. 

The  first  party,  on  the  contrary,  maintain  that  only  use- 
less idle  people,  ascend  into  the  sky,  suffer  great  want  there, 
are  very  lean  and  feeble,  and  besides  have  no  rest  owing  to 
the  rapid  circtimvolution  of  the  heavens.  Tliis  is  especially 
the  case  with  wicked  members  of  society,  such  as  witches, 
who  are  so  toimcnted  by  ravens,  that  they  cannot  prevent 
these  birds  from  tearing  their  hair.  The  other  sect,  how- 
ever, will  not  allow  this  to  be  their  lot.  By  their  own  ac- 
count, they  repair  to  a  large  assembl;^  of  their  equals,  and 
feast  upon  seals'-heads;  which  though  continually  devoured, 
can  never  be  c;>nsumed. 

But  those  who  reason  more  rationally,  and  consider  the 
soul  to  be  an  immaterial  substance,  laugh  at  all  those  ab- 
surdities, and  affirm  that  a  paradise  so  nearly  resembling 
our  mortal  state,  and  where  the  souls  arc  engaged  in  such 
earthly  pursuits,  cannot  last  long.  By  their  accounts,  the 
souls  pass  after  death  into  tranquil  abodes.  Of  their  suste- 
nance and  occupations  they  do  not  pi^tend  to  know  any 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  they  describe  hell  to  be  a 
gloomy  subterranean  mansion  filled  with  everlasting  horror 
and  «inguish.  Such  generally  lead  an  orderly  life,  and  ab* 
stain  from  every  thing  which  they  conceive  to  be  sinful. 
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Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  corrupt  ideas  of  ancient 
philosophers,  concerning  the  soul  and  a  future  state,  will 
not  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the  Grcenlanden  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  rathw  observe  a  penetration  and  insight  which  docsi 
not  mark  their  ideas  and  conduct  in  general.  Their  diurt 
conceptions  of  religiouij  truth  we  may  conjecture  to  be  somw 
small  remnant  of  light  possessed  by  the  iir.'-t  ;nen,  and  pre- 
sorted through  the  progress  of  tradition,  which  in  propor- 
tion as  their  posterity  remov  ed  to  ;r  distance;  iVom  the  seat 
of  civilization,  would  of  courso  become  more  and  more  ob- 
scured by  the  idle  fancies  of  superstit'on.  Accordinsf  to  all 
accoiiius  of  the  North  AmRiicans  and  Asiatic  Tarttirs,  cheir 
way  of  life,  m;<ra.!rs,  and  opinions  coincide  in  a  great  mea- 
sure with  thost  ot'  the  Greenla riders,  though  the  latter  in 
proportion  to  their  ^frreatt  r  isolation  and  farther  removal  to 
the  north,  have  lost  B^oie  of  the  ideas  and  customs  of  their 
forefathers.  The  Greenlandcrs  may  also  have  obtained  some 
information  on  religious  subjects  from  the  old  Norwegian 
christians,  and  afterwards  have  foi^jtten  or  altered  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own  way  of  thinking ;  especially  as  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Norwegians  were  in  all  probability  incorporated 
with  the  Aborigines  of  the  country. 

Similar  traditions  exist  among  them  concerning  the  crea- 
tion t,  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  deluge,  which  are  in  part  not 
more  erroneous  and  contradictory  than  the  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  fabulous  ages.  We  shall  only  mention  a  few 
of  them.  The  first  man,  whom  they  called  KaDak,  rose 
out  of  the  earth,  and  soon  after,  a  woman  was  formed  out 
of  his  thumb,  from  whom  sprang  the  whole  human  race. 
To  the  latter  many  also  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  creation.  The  woman  is  said  to  have  brought 
death  into  the  world*  by  saying,  **  Let  these  die,  that  those 
who  follow  after  may  have  room  to  live."  A  Greenland 
woman  brought  forth  the  Kablunoet  (foreigners,)  and  some 
dogs  which  devoured  their  father.  One  of  these  foreigners 
having  used  contemptuous  expressions  to  a  Greenlander, 
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because  he  could  strike  no  birds,  was  killed  by  the  latter  with 
a  dart.  A  war  immediately  took  place,  in  which  the  Green- 
It)  nders  proved  victorious,  and  exterminated  all  the  strangers. 
'TMs  lost  tradition  has  an  evident  allusion  to  the  massacre  of 
ilu?  old  Norwegians,  for  whom  the  natives  harbour  such  a 
desp  rooted  hatred,  that  they  ascribe  their  origin  to  the  trans- 
formation of  dogs  into  men.  Fislics  were  produced  from 
chips  of  wood  which  a  Greenlander  threw  into  the  sea.  Of 
tht  deluge,  concerning  which  almost  every  heathen  nation 
has  some  notion,  the  missionaries  found  a  very  plain  tradi- 
tion among  the  Greenlanders,  namely,  that  the  world  was 
turned  upside  down,  and  all  the  inhabitants  drowned,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  were  transformed  into  spirits  of 
fire.  One  man  remained  alive,  who  afterwards  struck  the 
groimd  with  a  stick,  upon  which  a  woman  rose  out  of  it,  and 
they  peopled  the  world  anew.  They  also  relate  that  farther 
up  in  the  country,  where  no  men  have  ever  resided,  remains 
of  fishes,  and  whalebone  are  to  be  found  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  from  which  they  justly  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
the  earth  has  been  covered  with  an  inundation. 

Of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
they  have  scarcely  any  idea.  Some  of  them,  however,  affirm 
that  souls  loiter  near  the  graves  of  the  bodies  which  they 
animated,  for  five  days.  The  latter  then  rise  again,  and 
pursue  the  same  course  of  life  in  another  world,  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  in  this.  They  therefore  always  lay  the 
hunting  implements  of  a  deceased  person  near  his  grave. 
This  childish  opinion  is,  however,  ridiculed  by  more  ob- 
servant Greenlanders,  who  perceive  that  the  deceased  and 
his  weapons  remain  immoved,  and  go  into  corruption  toge- 
ther. The  following  seems  to  bear  more  evident  marks  of  a  tra- 
dition relative  to  the  resurrection,  and  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  it  involves  belief  in  a  superior  Being.  They  say,  that  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  whole  human  race,  the  solid  mass  of  the 
earth  will  be  shattered  into  small  fragments,  which  will  be 
cleared  by  a  mighty  deluge  from  the  blood  of  the  dead :  a 
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tempoHt  will  then  uuito  tlio  purified  particlcH,  aiul  give  tlicin 
a  inorn  beautiful  furm,  tliu  uow  world  will  not  be  u  wilder- 
neu  of  barren  roeks,  but  a  plain  clothed  with  everlasting 
verdure,  and  covered  with  a  superfluity  of  animulti ;  fur  they 
believe  that  all  the  present  aiiiniol  creation  will  bo  ruvivifiecl. 
As  for  the  men,  Pirksonia,  i.  o.  He  that  is  above,  shall 
breathe  upon  them :  but  of  this  personage  they  ca.i  give  no 
farther  account. 

Besides  the  soul  of  man,  the  Greanlandors  speak  of  other 
greater  and  lesser  spirits,  whiuh  bear  some  affinity  to  the 
gods  and  demi-gods  of  the  ancients.    Two  are  pie-uminonty 
a  good  and  a  bad  divinity.    The  good  is  called  Torngursuk. 
Ho  is  the  oracle  of  the  Angekoks,  on  whose  account  they 
undertake  so  many  journeys  to  his  happy  subterranean  re- 
gions, in  order  to  confer  with  him  about  diseases,  and  their 
cure,  fishing,  and  the  changca  of  the  weather.    Their  ac- 
counts of  his  person  differ  very  much.    According  to  some 
he  is  of  small  stature.    Some  afiirm  that  ho  resembles  an  im- 
mense white  bear ;  others  a  giant  with  one  aim ;  while  others 
again  contend  that  he  is  no  bigger  than  a  man^s  finger.    He 
is,  however,  allowed  by  all  to  bo  immortal,  but  yet  might 
be  killed,  were  any  ono  to  break  wind  in  a  house  where 
witchcraft  is  carrying  on. 

The  other  great  but  mischievous  spirit,  '"  a  female  with- 
out name.  Whether  she  is  Torngarsvik's  wife  or  his  mo- 
ther, is  not  agreed.  The  natives  of  the  north  believe,  that 
she  is  the  daughter  of  the  mighty  Angckok,  who  tore  Disko 
island  from  the  continent  near  Baal's  Eiver,  and  towed  it 
an  hundred  miles  farther  north.  This  northern  Proserpine 
lives  under  the  ocean,  in  a  large  house,  in  which  he  en- 
throls  all  the  sea-monsters  by  the  efficacy  of  her  spells.  Sea- 
fowls  swim  about  in  the  tub  of  tiain  under  her  lamp.  The 
portals  ol  her  palace  ore  guarded  by  rampant  seals  which  are 
exceedingly  vicious.  Yet  their  place  is  often  supplied  by  a 
large  dog,  which  nevAr  sleeps  longer  than  a  second  at  a 
time,  and  con  couseauently  rarolv  be  surprised.    When 
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Itioie  IS  n  Noaneity  of  Hoals  and  AhIics,  an  Angokok  mnst  un- 
(Icrtakn  a  journey  to  her  abode  for  a  handsome  reward.    His 
'I'orngak  or  iamiliar  spirit,  who  has  previously  given  him  all 
f>ropcr  instructions,  conduct'^  him  in  the  first  place  under 
tho  earth  or  sea.    Ho  then  passes  through  the  kingdom  of 
houIh,  who  8pend  a  life  of  jollity  and  ease.    Their  progress 
is  soon  after  intercepted  by  a  frightful  vacuity,  over  which 
a  narrow  wheel  w  sunpended,  and  whirli  round  with  won- 
derful rapidity.   When  ho  has  boon  fortunate  in  getting  over 
the  Torngak   iciids  him  by  the  hand  upon  a  rope  atretchod 
acroRR  the  rhnniii,  and  through  the  sentry  of  scalti,  into  the 
place  of  the   fury.     Ah  soon  as  she  espies  her  unwelcome 
guests,  she   trembles    and  foams  with  rage  and  hastens   to 
set  on  firo  the  winjf  of  a  soa-fowl,for  tho  stenrlj  of  this  would 
enable  her  to  tiiko  the  sufiucatcd  Angekok  and  hisTorngak 
coptivcs.     But  tlu'so  hrroes  seize  her  before  she  can  edict 
the   fatal  fumii^nt ion,   imiII  her  down  by  the  hair,  and    strip 
her  of  her  filthy  amulets,   which  by  thrir  occult  powers  en- 
slave tho  inhabitants  of  the  ocean.    The  enchantment  being 
dissolved,  the  captive  creatures  directly  ascend  to  the  sur- 
Shxe  of  the  sua,  and  tho  successful  champion  has  no  difficul- 
ties whatever  on  his  journey  back.  They  do  not  however  think, 
that  she  is  so  malicious  as  to  aim  at  making  mankind  eternally 
miserable,  and  therefore  do  nut  describe  her  dwelling  as  a 
hell,  but  a  place  abounding  in  the  nccossaiies  of  life ;  yet 
no  one  desires  to  be  near  her.    On  the  contrary,  they  greatly 
venerate  Torngarsuk ;  and  though  they  do  not  hold  him  to 
be  the  Author  of  the  Universe,  they  wish  after  death  to  go 
to  him  and  share  in  his  affluence.    Many  Greeulondcvs, 
when  they  hear  of  God  and  his  Almighty  power  are  easily 
led  to  identify  him  with  Torngarsuk.    The  very  etymology 
of  the  word  seems  to  denote  that  they  at  least  formerly  re- 
garded him  as  a  Divinity.    They  call  the  soul  of  man  Tarn- 
gok ;  a  spirit  in  general  Torngak ;  a  great  spirit  in  theii 
language  is  Torngarsoak,  which  is  abbreviated  into  Torn- 
garsuk.   Ibc  Indians  of  America  also  generally  denomina^ 
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thu  Divino  Being,  the  Gwal  Spirit,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Manitu  or  lesser  spirits,  who  iniiabit  all  creatures,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  They  honour  Torngarsuk  as  much  at 
ancient  heathens  (Ud  Jupiter,  Pluto,  or  their  other  principal 
divinitioS}  yet  they  do  not  regard  hiin  as  that  Eternal  Being, 
to  whom  every  thing  owes  its  existence.  Tliey  pay  him  no 
religious  honours  or  worship,  regarding  him  as  much  too 
beneficent  a  being  to  require  any  propitiations,  bribes,  or 
intreaties;  though  it  cannot  well  be  construed  into  any 
thing  but  a  sacrifice,  when  a  Greenlander  lays  a  piece  of 
blubber  or  skin  near  a  large  stone,  very  often  part  of  the 
flesh  of  that  rein-deer,  which  is  the  first  fruits  of  the  chase. 
They  cannot  assign  any  other  reason  for  this  proceeding, 
except  that  their  ancestors  have  done  so  before  them,  in  or- 
der to  ensure  success  in  hunting. 

No  one  but  an  Angckok  can  obtain  a  sight  of  the  greater 
spirits :  but  vrith  the  inferior  sort,  which  inhabit  all  the  ele- 
ments, most  pretend  to  have  some  acquaintance. 

In  the  air  dwells  a  certain  Innua,  (a  possessor,)  whom 
they  call  Innerterrirsok ;  the  forewamcr,  because  he  informs 
the  Greenlanders,  through  the  medium  of  an  Angekok,  from 
what  they  are  to  abstain,  if  they  wish  to  be  fortunate.  Their 
Erloersortok  also  inhabits  the  air,  and  lies  in  wait  for 
those  souls  which  pass  upwards,  in  order  to  take  out  their 
entrails  and  devour  them.  He  is  described  to  be  as  lean, 
gloomy,  and  cruel  as  a  Saturn.  The  Kongeusetokit  are 
marine  spirits :  they  catch  and  devour  the  foxes,  who  fre- 
quent the  strand  in  order  to  catch  fish.  There  are  also  spi- 
rits of  the  fire  called  Ingnersoit,  who  inhabit  the  rocks  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  appear  in  the  form  of  the  meteor,  vul- 
garly called  jack-with-a-lanthorn.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  before  the  deluge.  When 
the  earth  was  turned  round  and  immersed  in  water,  they 
changed  themselves  into  flames,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
rocks.  They  frequently  steal  away  men  from  the  strand, 
in  order  to  have  companions,  and  treat  them  ver)  kindly. 
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Tlic  Tunnersuit  and  lunuarulit  arc  mountain  spirits;  the 
former  six  ells,  and  the  latter  only  six  iuches  long,  hut  at  the 
same  time  exceedingly  clover.  'Hieso  latter  are  said  to  have 
taught  the  Europeans  their  arts.  Tlic  Erkiglit  are  warlike 
spirits,  and  cruel  enemies  of  mankind ;  hut  inhabit  only  the 
oast  side  of  the  country,  and  are  perhaps  meant  to  signify 
the  remnant  of  the  ancient  Noimans.  Sillagiksartok  is  the 
iEolus  of  Greenland.  He  dwells  upon  an  ice-field,  and  re- 
gulates the  weather.  'J'he  water  has  its  peculiar  spirits ; 
and  when  the  Greenlanders  meet  with  an  unknown  spring, 
in  case  there  is  no  Angekok  at  hand,  the  oldest  man  in  the 
company  must  first  drink  of  it,  in  order  to  rid  the  water  of 
any  malicious  spirits.  When  certain  meats  prove  detrimen- 
tal to  any  one,  especially  to  women  who  are  great  with  child, 
and  have  infants  at  their  breasts,  the  Nerrim  Innuet,  (mas- 
ters of  diet,)  are  blamed  for  enticing  them  to  eat  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  abstinence.  Both  the  sun  and  moon  are  inha- 
bited by  their  separate  spirits  who  were  formerly  men  ;  and 
the  air  itself  is  a  spiritual  intelligence  which  men  may  irri- 
tate by  criminal  conduct,  and  apply  to  for  counsel ;  a  notion 
which  can  surely  not  excite  much  surprise  amongst  those, 
who,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  are  accustomed 
to  call  upon  the  heavens  for  their  direction  and.  blessing. 
If  a  man  of  some  genius  would  undertake  to  reduce  the 
Greenlandic  superstitions  to  a  regular  system,  they  might 
perhaps  lival  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  in 
every  thing  but  its  obscenity. 

The  Greenlanders  also  relate  many  stories  of  ghosts,  and 
imagine  that  all  monstrous  births  are  changed  into  bugbears, 
which  scare  away  the  birds  and  seals,  llie  Angekoks  alone 
can  see  such  a  spirit  or  Anjiak  and  seize  it  in  the  air.  When 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  hunting,  they  must  be  blindfolded, 
and  as  soon  as  they  have  made  themselves  sure  of  their 
game,  either  tear  it  to  pieces  or  devour  it  immediately.      ^^ 

That  they  also  believe  in  apparitions  of  the  dead,  is  plain 
from  the  following  well  authenticateit  relation. 
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A  boy  while  playing  in  a  field  at  nuou-day,  wai  suddenly 
■eijsed  by  his  mother,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  place,  and 
addressed  in  words  like  tliese :  "  Fear  not ;  I  am  thy  mo- 
ther, and  love  you  much ;  you  will  come  to  strange  people 
who  will  iuitruct  you  in  the  knowledge  of  him  who  created 
heaven  and  earth,  &c."  The  story  was  related  by  the  boy 
himself  to  a  missionary  after  his  baptism,  and  confirmed  by 
many  others. 

A  Greenlander  previous-  to  assuming  the  office  of  Ange- 
kok,  or  diviner,  must  procure  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  ele- 
ments  for    his    Tomgak    or  familiar.      Marvellous   tales, 
framed  to  support  the  belief  of  a  real  intercourse  with  spi. 
hts,  are  related  of  the  manner  in  which  this  illapse  takes 
place.    The  aspirant  must  retire  for  a  time  into  a  desert, 
cut  off  from  the  society  of  every  human  being,  and  spend 
his  solitude  in  profound  meditation,  or  in  invoking  Tom* 
garsuk  to  send  him  a  Tomgak.    This  separation  from  man» 
kind,  his  fasting  and  emaciation  of  body,  together  with  the 
severe  exercises  of  his  mind,  throw  the  imaginative  faculty 
into  disorder ;  and  various  figures  of  men,  beasts,  and  mon8> 
ters,  swim  before  his  disturbed  brain.    He  really  supposes 
these  to  be  real  spiritual  existences,  since  he  thinks  of  no* 
thing  else,  and  this  throws  his  body  into  violent  convulsions, 
which  he  labours  to  cherish  and  augment    Some  who  are 
destined  to  the  art  from  infancy,  distinguished  by  a  parti- 
cular dress,  and  instructed  by  celebrated  masters,  find  lit- 
tle difficulty  in  the  initiation.    Several  however  g^ve  out 
that  they  sit  down  on  a  large  stone,  invoke  Tanigarsuk, 
and  tell  him  their  desire.    On  his  appearance  the  aspirant 
shrieks  out  and  dies,  and  lies  dead  for  three  whole  days,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  comes  to  life,  and  receives  Tom- 
gak, who,  on  his  desire,  instils  into  him  all  power  and  know- 
ledge, and  conducts  him  on  his  journey  to  heaven  and  hell. 
This  expedition  can  be  made  only  m  the  end  of  the  year. 
Hie  way  is  shortest  in  winter  when  the  nights  are  long  and 
dark,  and  the  rainbow,  which  is  tl    iv  first  heaven,  presents 
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itself  in  the  greatest  proximity  to  the  earth.  The  Angeko 
begins  the  ceremony  with  drumming,  and  whiils  himbel 
round  with  frightful  contortions,  till  his  frame  is  exhausted, 
and  his  spirits  worked  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  cnthusituim. 
He  is  then  led  to  the  entry  of  the  house ;  one  of  his  pupils 
ties  his  head  between  his  legs,  and  his  hands  behind  his 
back ;  all  the  lamps  are  extinguished,  and  the  windows 
closed.  No  one  must  witness  his  in  ervicw  with  the  spi- 
rit, nor  move  a  linger  while  it  is  going  on,  lest  the  spirit 
should  be  disturbed,  or  rather,  lest  the  fraud  should  be  de- 
tected. After  beginning  a  song,  in  which  all  join,  he 
groans,  and  puffs,  and  foams  with  great  perturbation,  de- 
manding his  familiar,  who  is  frequently  very  slow  to  come. 
If  the  Tomgak  absolutely  refuses  to  make  his  appearance, 
the  soul  of  the  wizard  sets  out  to  fetch  him.  After  a  short 
absence  he  returns  with  a  loud  laugh  of  joy,  accompanied 
as  a  sensible  European,  who  had  several  times  been  present, 
declared,  with  a  rustling  resembling  the  noise  of  birds  fly- 
ing over  the  roof,  and  then  swooping  down  into  the  house. 
If,  however,  the  Torngak  comes  voluntarily,  he  remains 
without  at  the  entrance  of  the  avenue ;  and  there  the  An- 
gekok  consults  him  on  any  subject,  respecting  which  the 
Greenlanders  wish  for  information.  Two  different  voices 
are  distinctly  heard,  the  one  on  the  outside  of  the  house,  the 
other  within.  The  answer  is  always  dark  and  ambiguous. 
The  hearers  unravel  it  amongst  themselves,  and  if  they  ara 
not  unanimous  in  their  explanation,  they  beg  the  Torngak  to 
give  the  Angekok  a  clearer  response.  A  strange  Torngak 
sometimes  comes,  whom  neither  the  Angekok  nor  the  audi- 
tors can  understand ;  so  that  the  answer  requires  as  much 
labour  to  develope  it  as  those  of  the  Delphic  oiacle,  aud 
leaves  sufficient  room  for  the  sorcerer  to  exculpate  himself, 
however  the  prediction  turns  out. 

But  if  his  commission  extends  further,  he  soars  aloft  with 
his  Torngak  on  a  long  stiing,  up  to  the  realm  of  souls, 
whete  he  holds  a  short  conference  with  the  Angekok  Foglik, 
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tlie  fat  or  famous  sages,  and  learns  the  fate  of  a  sick  patientf 
or  even  brings  him  back  a  new  soul ;  or  else  he  wings  his 
way  downwards  to  the  Goddess  of  HeU,  and  liberates  the 
animals  detained  by  enchantment.  But  he  soon  returns, 
and  having  found  means  to  disengage  himself  from  his  fet- 
ters, begins  to  howl  and  drum  most  hideously.  He  then 
relates  all  that  he  has  seen  and  heard,  though  panting  for 
breath,  like  one  quite  jaded  with  his  excursions.  After- 
wards he  strikes  up  a  song,  and  going  round  the  assembled 
circle,  gives  each  his  touch  or  benediction.  The  lamps  are 
now  lighteJ,  and  the  Angekok  is  seen  with  a  pale  bewil- 
dered look,  and  in  a  state  of  such  exhaustion  that  he  can 
scarcely  articulate. 

It  is  not  every  probationer  that  succeeds  in  this  art,  and 
one  who  has  drummed  ten  times  in  vain  for  his  Torngak 
must  resign  his  office.  But  the  successful  conjurer  may, 
after  a  certain  period,  assume  the  dignity  of  Angekok  Pog- 
lik.  The  candidate  must  lie  in  a  dark  house  unbound,  and 
after  he  has  intimated  his  wishes  by  singing  and  drumming, 
if  he  is  thought  worthy  by  Tonigarsuk,  though  few  attain 
to  this  high  honour,  a  white  bear  comes  and  drags  him 
away  by  the  toe  into  the  sea.  There  he  is  devoured  by 
this  bear  and  a  walrus,  who,  however,  soon  vomit  him  up 
again  into  his  own  dark  chamber,  and  his  spirit  re-ascends 
from  the  earth,  to  animate  the  body.  And  now  the  mighty 
sorcerer  is  complete.  i 

The  coarse  imposture  of  t*«e  whole  process  is  palpably 
manifest,  and  has,  in  many  instances,  been  made  apparent 
to  the  Greenlanders  themselves.  But  though  the  majority 
of  their  Angekoks  are  doubtlessly  mere  jugglers,  the  class 
includes  a  few  persons  of  real  talent  and  penetration,  and 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  g'enuine  phantasts,  whose  un- 
derstanding has  been  subverted  by  the  influence  of  some 
impression  strongly  working  on  their  fervid  imagination. 

Thosr  sensible  individuals  who  are  best  entitled  to  the 
name  of  wise-men,  or  Ano'ekoks.  for  the  import  of  the  word 
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b  great  and  wise,  have,  either  from  the  instructions  of  their 
i^thers,  or  from  their  own  observation  and  long  experience, 
acquired  a  useful  knowledge  of  nature,  which  enables  them 
to  givfl  a  pretcy  confident  opinion,  to  such  as  consult  theni 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  and  the  success  of  their  fishery. 
They  discover  equal  sagacity  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick, 
wb  se  spirits  they  keep  up  by  charms  and  amulets,  while, 
as  long  as  they  havo  any  hopes  of  recovery,  they  prescribe 
a  judicious  regimen,  Their  unblameable  deportment  and 
superior  intelligence,  have  made  them  the  oracles  of  their 
countrymen,  and  they  may  be  deservedly  considered  as  the 
physicians,  philosophers,  and  moralists  of  Greenland. 

Persons  of  this  class,  when  put  to  the  question  by  Euro- 
peans, avow  the  falsehood  of  their  apparitions,  converse 
with  spirits,  and  all  the  mummery  connected  with  it ;  bat 
still  they  appeal  to  their  ancient  traditions  for  the  truth  of 
revelations  made  to  their  forefathera,  and  miraculous  cures 
which  they  performed  by  a  certain  sympathy.  With  regard 
to  their  own  practice,  they  readily  admit  that  their  inter- 
course with  the  spiritual  world,  is  merely  a  pretence  to  de- 
ceive the  simple,  and  that  their  frightful  gesticulations  are 
necessaiy  to  sustain  their  credit,  and  give  weight  to  their 
prescriptions.        -• - 

Still  there  are  many,  even  of  those  that  have  renounced 
these  impostures  along  with  heathenism,  who  aver  that  they 
have  frequently  been  thrown  into  supernatural  trances,  and 
that  in  this  state  a  succession  of  images  appeared  before 
them,  which  they  took  for  revelations,  but  that  afterwards, 
the  whole  scene  appeared  like  a  dream.  A  strong  imagina- 
tion may  easily  produce  a  world  of  fanciful  conceits.  Many 
of  the  Greenlanders  are  strongly  inclined  to  dream,  and 
things  which  had  never  entered  into  their  waking  thoughts, 
are  presented  to  them  in  sleep,  with  all  the  liveliness  ol  real- 
ity. And  who  will  say  that  the  prince  of  darkness  may  not 
countenance  these  lying  arts,  to  confer  honour  on  his  useful 
instruments,  and  assist  them  to  delude  a  poor  and  ignorant 
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race?  So  much  is  certain  that  ADgekoks  who  have  laid 
aside  their  profession  in  the  waters  of  baptism,  while  they 
acknowledge  that  the  main  part  is  a  tissue  of  fraud  and  im- 
posture, are  steadfast  in  asserting,  that  there  is  an  inter- 
ference of  some  supernatural  agency ;  something  which  they 
now  indeed  abhor,  but  are  unable  to  describe. 

The  bulk  of  these  diviners  are,  however,  barefaced  im- 
postors, who  pretend  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  on,  and 
driving  away  diseases,  enchanting  arrows,  exorcising  spi- 
rits, bestowing  blessings,  and  of  performing  a  whole  cata- 
logue of  similar  feats.  The  dread  excited  by  these,  ima- 
gined powers  of  good  and  evil,  procures  them  a  formidable 
name,  and  an  ample  reward  for  their  services.  These  sor- 
cerers mutter  a  charm  over  a  sick  man,  and  blow  upon  him 
that  he  may  recover;  or  they  fetch  him  a  healthy  soul, 
and  breathe  it  into  him ;  or  they  confine  themselves  to  a 
simple  prediction  of  life  or  death.  For  this  purpose  they 
tie  a  bandage  round  the  head,  by  which  they  raise  it  up  and 
let  it  fall :  if  it  feels  light,  the  patient  will  recover ;  if  it  is 
heavy,  he  will  die.  In  the  same  manner  they  inquire  the 
fate  of  a  hunter  who  has  stayed  unusually  long  at  sea :  they 
bind  the  head  of  the  nearest  relation,  and  lift  it  up  by  a  stick ; 
a  tub  of  water  is  plnced  beneath,  and  there  they  behold  the 
absentee  either  overturned  inhiskajak,  or  rowing*  on  in  his 
erect  posture.  They  will  also  cite  the  soul  of  a  man,  whom 
they  wish  to  injure,  to  appear  before  them  in  the  dark,  and 
wound  it  with  a  spear,  upon  which  their  enemy  must  con- 
sume away  by  a  slow  disease.  The  company  present  will 
pretend  to  recognize  the  man  by  his  voice. 

Such  malevolent  wizards  as  pride  themselves  most  upon 
their  power  of  doing  mischief,  are  called  llliseetsok.  Many 
old  hags,  who  have  no  other  chance  of  supporting  them- 
selves, likewise  carry  on  thiw  profession.  They  are  par- 
ticularly skilful  in  sucking  out  of  a  swelled  leg,  fumps  of 
hair,  and  scraps  of  leather,  with  which  they  have  pr^^viously 
filled  their  mouths. 
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Tlicse  bunglers  have  nearly  brought  the  whole  craft  into 
disgrace,  particularly  since  the  missionaries  have  exposed 
so  many  glaring  instances  of  fraud ;  so  that  a  Greenlander 
has  sometimes  been  courageous  enough  to  seize  the  Ange- 
kok  during  his  journey  to  hell,  and  throw  him  out  of  the 
house.  Yet  since  they  have  observed  many  cases  in  which 
the  predictions  of  the  genuine  Angekoks  have  been  verified, 
and  that  many  patients,  whose  lives  have  been  charmed, 
have  recovered,  as  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  the  blame  is 
easily  thrown  upon  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle,  or  the  mis- 
chievous interposition  of  one  of  the  Illiseetsok ;  and  as  these 
last,  when  brought  out  to  suffer  death,  staunchly  refuse  to 
betray  their  craft  by  a  confession  of  deceit,  dying  like  mar- 
tyrs for  their  o«cult  art,  the  Angekoks  have  still  so  much  in- 
fluence over  the  greater  part  of  their  countrymen,  that  those 
who  ridicule  their  juggling  tricks,  implicitly  follow  their 
whimsical  prescriptions,  thinking  that  if  they  are  useless, 
they  will  at  least  do  no  harm. 

The  prescriptions  of  the  Angekoks  relate  either  to  certain 
amulets,  or  to  a  course  of  diet,  which  includes  the  healthy 
as  well  as  the  sick.  Women  in  child-bed  have  particularly 
much  to  observe.  They  dare  not  eat  in  the  open  air :  no 
one  else  must  driuk  at  their  M'ater-tub,  or  light  a  match  at 
their  lamp,  nor  must  they  themselves  boil  any  thing  over  it 
for  a  long  time.  Their  meals  must  consist  of  what  their  own 
husbands  have  caught:  the  fish  must  be  eaten  before  Uie 
meat,  and  the  bones  are  not  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  house. 
The  husband  must  abstain  for  several  weeks  from  all  pur- 
suits exce^  t  the  necessary  fishing.  The  ostensible  reason  oi' 
these  restrictions  is  to  prevent  the  death  of  the  child,  th?  ugh 
it  is  plain  that  they  were  originally  invented  for  the  conve- 
nience and  preservation  of  the  feeble  mother. 

Abstinence  from  food  and  labour  of  certain  kinds  is  fiite- 
wise  enjoined  to  your  g  maideng,  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  soiled  by  the  ordure  of  the  Mm  or  moon,  or  more  properly 
speaking  of  a  bird  flying  ov«r-head.    Those  who  tttffUd 
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these  precautions  are  liable  to  some  mischance,  perhaps, 
even  the  loss  of  their  honour  or  lives :  besides,  the  Torn- 
gak  of  the  air  might  be  provoked  on  their  account  to  raise 
stormy  weather.  The  men  never  sell  a  seal  on  the  day  it  is 
caught,  and  they  always  keep  back  the  head  or  some  other 
part,  if  it  be  but  a  few  bristles  from  the  beard,  lest  they 
ahould  forfeit  their  luck. 

Tlieir  amulets  or  pendants  are  so  various  that  one  con- 
jm-er  laughs  at  another's.  They  consist  of  an  old  piece  of 
^vood,  a  stone,  a  bone,  or  the  beak  and  claws  of  a  bird, 
iiunf  round  the  neck,  or  a  thong  of  leather  tied  round  the 
forehead,  breast,  or  arms.       ,; 

These  potent  charms  are  preservatives  against  spectres, 
diseases,  and  death ;  they  confer  prosperity,  and  they  es- 
pecially save  children  from  losing  their  souls  in  thuudt^r 
storms,  or  panic  terrors.  A  rag  or  shoe  of  an  European  hung 
about  their  children,  instils  into  them  some  portion  of  Eu- 
ropean  skill  and  ability.  They  are  particularly  eager  to  get 
an  European  to  blow  upon  them.  When  they  set  out  on 
the  whale-fishery,  chey  must  not  only  be  neatly  dressed, 
but  the  lamps  in  their  tents  must  be  e:iLtinguished,  that  the 
shy  wlmle  may  not  be  frigh^^ed.  The  boat's  prow  must  be 
adorned  with  a  fox's  head,  and  the  haipoon  with  an  eagle's 
beak.  In  the  rein-deer  chase,  they  throw  away  a  piece  of 
flesh  for  the  ravens.  The  heads  of  their  seals  must  not  be 
fractured  nor  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  piled  up  before  the 
door  of  the  house,  lest  the  souls  of  the  seals  should  be  in- 
censed and  scare  away  the  rest,  or  perhaps  that  their  own 
vanity  may  be  gratifieil  by  these  trophies  of  their  valour. 
Tlie  kajak  is  frequently  adorned  with  a  small  model  of  a 
kajak,  containinc>"  a  miniature  image  of  a  man  bearing  a 
swoid ;  sometimes  with  a  dead  sparrow  or  snipe,  a  |)iece  of 
wood,  a  stone,  feathers,  or  hair,  to  ward  off  danger.  But 
it  ie  observed,  that  those  who  chiefly  make  use  of  thestr 
eharms;  are  in  general  tlu:  most  unfortunate,  since  they  are 
either  unskilful  persons,  and  therefore  timid,  or  so  secure 
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in  their  superstition,  they  needlessly  run  into  danger.  A 
virtue  is  supposed  to  lie  in  foxs*  teeth  which  is  powerful 
enough  to  extract  all  noxious  humours. 

The  Greenlanders  likewise  use  pendants  for  imtb  orna- 
ment ;  and  some  tie  str /jgs  round  the  arms  or  legs  of  their 
children,  to  ascertain  their  growth. 

Greenland  is  weV  known  as  the  most  northern  tract  of 
land  lying  between  Europe  and  America ;  and  considering 
its  vast  extent,  compared  with  the  small  part  as  yet  Known 
to  Europeans,  may  be  justly  numbered  among  the  unex- 
plored regions  cf  the  north.  Various  navigators  have 
coasted  it  from  the  most  southern  point,  the  promontory  of 
Farewell,  in  lat  69*,  proceeding  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion towards  Spitzbergen,  as  far  as  80*  north  latitude,  and 
towards  the  north  or  north-west  as  far  as  iat.  78°.  No  ves- 
sel, however,  has  hitherto  gained  its  northern  extremity,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  (certainty, 
whether  it  be  an  island  or  connected  with  some  other  conti- 
nent. That  it  is  joined  towards  the  east  to  Spitzbergen, 
Nova  Zembla,  or  the  north  of  Tarlary,  was  only  a  vague 
conjecture  which  has  been  exploded  by  the  discoveries  of 
the  Dutch  and  Russians.  Another  supposition,  that  it  ter- 
minates on  the  north-west  in  America,  admits  of  being  sup- 
ported by  much  more  probable  arguments.  In  the  first 
places,  Davis's  Strait,  or  more  properly  Baffin's  Bay,  is 
known  gradually  to  contract  towards  the  north ;  and  the 
shore,  though  generally  high  where  it  borders  on  the  open 
sea,  flattens  as  we  advance  nearer  the  pole.  Again,  the 
tide,  which  near  Cape  Farewell,  or  even  Cockin's  So  and, 
lat  C5*,  rises  at  new  and  full  moon  more  than  18  feet  sel- 
dom exceeds  two  fathoms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijko, 
and  as  we  preceed  still  farther  north,  entirely  disappears. 

To  these  reasons  may  be  added  the  testimony  of  the  Green- 
landers  themselves,  though  not  much  to  be  relied  upon. 
According  to  their  accounts,  the  strait  at  last  becomes  so 
narrow,  tSuit  the  natives  of  one  coast  may  be  heard  by  their 
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neighbours  on  the  other ;  and  that  were  it  not  for  tae  rapi- 
dity of  the  current,  which  seta  in  a  southerly  direction 
through  the  middle,  they  would  even  be  able  to  visit  each 
other. 

The  name  Greenland  was  first  given  to  the  cast  side  by 
its  discoverers,  the  Norwegians  and  Icelanders,  on  account 
of  its  uncommonly  verdant  appearance.  This  side,  gene- 
rally called  ancient  or  Lost  Greenland,  is  at  present  un- 
known ;  since,  owing  to  the  prodigious  quantities  of  float- 
hip;  ice,  none  are  able  to  approach  it 

The  tales  of  Icelandic  writers,  who  describe  in  glowing 
-colours  the  fertility  of  ancient  Greenland,  with  the  beauty 
of  its  villages  and  churches,  are  generally  considered  to  be 
completely  chimerical.  However,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned, 
i\::xt  traces  of  a  superior  state  of  cultivation  have  been  ob- 
served also  on  the  west  coast :  and  remnants  are  still  to  be 
seen  there  of  dwelling  houses  and  churches,  probably  erected 
by  the  Norwegians;  so  that  in  this  respect  it  may  have 
been  no  way  inferior  to  the  more  famous  eastern  side. 

West  Greenland  is  inhabited  by  Europeans  between  the 
92d  and  71st  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  has  sometimes 
been  erroneously  termed  by  voyagers  Davis's  Strait,  which 
again  has  not  unfrequently  been  confounded  with  the  whole 
arm  of  the  sea  separating  Greenland  from  Amenca.  Davis's 
Strait,  properly  so  called,  is  only  that  narrow  channel, 
about  40  leagues  broad,  between  the  promontory  of  Wal- 
singham  on  James's  island  in  North  America,  and  South 
Bay  in  Greenland;  and  extends  from  lat.  71*  as  far  as  Disko 
island. 

It  is  called  after  John  Davis,  an  Englis!  ;£ian,  who  dis- 
covered it  while  endeavouring  to  find  the  north-west  pas- 
sage,  and  has  since  that  time  been  visited  by  various 
nations,  on  account  of  the  whale-fishery ;  especially  by  the 
Dutch  and  English,  who  have  furnished  the  best  outlines 
of  the  coast. 
,   Hie  snore,  on  this  side,  is  high,  rugged,  and  bamn 
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rising  close  to  the  water*s  edge,  into  tremendous  precipices 
and  lofty  mountains,  crowned  with  inaccessible  cliffs,  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  sea  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles. 
In  these  respects,  it  bears  some  similarity  to  the  coast  of 
Norway,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Norwegian  moun- 
tains are  clothed  with  wood,  and  rise  with  a  more  gradual 
ascent. 

All  the  Greenland  hills,  except  where  the  rocks  are  smooth 
and  perpendicular,  are  covered  with  eternal  ice  and  snow, 
which  accumulate  particularly  on  elevated  flats,  entirely  filling 
many  valleys,  and  in  all  probability  increasing  from  year  to 
year.  Those  rock«  on  which  the  snow  cannot  lie  appear 
at  a  distance  of  a  dusky-grey  colour,  and  without  any  signs 
of  vegetation ;  but  upon  nearer  inspection  they  are  found  to 
be  streaked  with  numerous  veins  of  coloured  stone,  with  hero 
and  there  a  little  earth,  which  affords  a  scanty  nourishment 
to  some  hardy  species  of  heath.  The  valleys,  which  contain 
several  small  brooks  and  ponds,  are  overgrown  with  a  sort 
of  low  brush-wood. 

The  whole  coast  is  indented  with  a  series  of  deep  bays  or 
fiordes,  which  penetrate  a  great  way  into  the  land,  and  are 
sprinkled  with  innumerable  islands,  of  various  dimensions, 
and  the  most  fantastical  shapes. 

Of  so  wild  a  country,  only  thinly  inhabited  on  the  coasts 
a  long  geographical  description  would  be  needless.  It  may, 
however,  be  proper  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal 
places,  as  they  lie  in  order  along  the  shore,  obtained  chiefly 
from  a  merchant  who  resided  a  great  number  of  years  in  the 
country. 

The  majority  of  the  Greenland  nation  live  between  Staa- 
tenhuk  and  lat.  62*  ;  or,  as  the  natives  usually  express  it, 
in  the  south.  In  this  part  of  Greenland  no  Europeans  have 
settled,  so  that  it  is  but  very  partially  known. 

Farther  north  the  first  place  deserving  notice  is  the  colony 
of  Fredericshaab,  founded  in  the  year  1742  by  Jacob  Sevp- 
rin*  a  Danish  merchant*  upon  a  projecting  point  of  land 
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called  by  the  Greenlanders  Pamiut  or  a  tail.  It  is  an  ell* 
gible  place  for  trade,  and  possesses  a  good*  harbour,  about 
a  n&ile  distant  from  the  open  sea.  On  an  island  to  which 
the  merchant  vessels  resort,  many  Greenlanders  have  fixed 
their  abode,  as  they  find  there  abundance  of  seals  and  rein, 
deer.  Three  ^leagues  north  of  Fredericshaab  is  a  bay 
abounding  in  capelins  and  herrings. 

At  a  distance  of  about  nine  leagues  from  the  colony  is  the 
well-known  ice-blink.  It  consists  of  a  lai;j;:e  and  elevated 
sheet  of  ice,  casting  by  its  reflection  a  brightness  over  the 
sky,  similar  to  the  northern  lights,  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  sea.  The  mouth  of  the  adjoining 
bay  or  fiorde,  is  blocked  up  by  ice  driveu  out  by  the  efflux 
of  the  tide,  and  so  wonderfully  piled  up  by  the  waves,  that 
the  spaces  between  the  islands  ore  completely  vaulted  over, 
and  the  whole  presents  the  sublime  spectack  of  a  stupen- 
dous bridge  of  ice,  of  eighteen  miles  long  and  four  and  three 
quarters  broad.  Under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  which  are 
from  twenty  to  sixty  yards  high,  boats  may  enter  the  har- 
bour, though  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  masses  im- 
pending from  above.  Large  pieces  of  ice  abo,  detached 
from  the  mountains,  are  frequently  driven  through  by  the 
tide.  When  the  Greenlanders  wish  to  fish  in  this  bay,  they 
carry  their  kajaks  over  land,  and  then  find  an  open  sheet  of 
water,  twelve  leagues  long  and  about  one  in  breadth. 

The  remains  of  Greenland  houses  are  found  along  the 
shores,  whence  may  be  concluded  that  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
has  not  always  been  closed.  The  points  of  land  which  run 
out  a  great  way  into  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  ice<-b1ink, 
consist  of  banks  of  sand  so  fine  and  light,  that  when  agi- 
tated by  the  gentlest  breeae,  it  darkens  the  air  like  a  cloud, 
and  fills  the  eyes  and  months  of  all  who  approach  within 
eight  leagues  of  the  shore.        •.■:?•  :      •'  .    ■ 

About  twenty  leagues  from  the  colony  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  land,  called  in  tae  maps  Bear*s  Sound,  through 
which  many  suppose  that  there  is  a  passage  to  the  east  side. 
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If  credit  may  be  given  to  the  accounts  of  the  Greenlandert, 
the  remains  of  old  Norwegian  buildingt  are  found  on  its 
shores.  .  .    ..  ■    7      :;.)  .ij, :  "-i;;, . 

Not  far  from  this  opening  there  is  a  lake  of  brackish  wa- 
ter, which  has  a  communication  with  the  sea,  at  high  water, 
by  means  of  two  narrow  channels.  In  spring,  speckled  seals 
flock  in  great  numbers  to  this  lake,  and  are  easily  taken  by 
the  Greenlanders  in  an  ebb-tide. 

In  latitude  sixty-three  degrees,  and  twenty  leagues  north 
of  Fredericshaab,  there  is  a  narrow  bay  culled  Fish-bay, 
from  its  containing  a  great  variety  of  fish.  Near  its  mouth 
are  two  considerable  islands,  on  one  of  which  is  a  lofty 
mountain,  by  comparing  which  wiih  the  circumjacent  sum. 
mits  the  Greenlanders  trace  their  way  to  the  bays  frequented 
by  seals. 

Farther  up  in  the  bay,  ruins  are  foimd,  and  among  them 
pieces  of  a  metal  similar  to  bronze,  probably  fragments  of 
bells  used  in  the  old  Norwegian  churches.  Eight  miles 
farther  north  lies  Innuksuk,  a  Greenland  place  of  residence  i 
and  again  twelve  miles  farther,  the  Groede  Fiorde,  also  fre- 
quented by  Greenlanders.  At  a  short  distance  from  thence 
is  a  large  creek,  with  an  even,  sandy  shore,  which,  on  ac- 
cound  of  its  extent  and  flatness,  is  called  the  muster-place, 
but  at  present  uninhabited.  Here  the  trade  of  the  lodge 
may  be  said  to  terminate. 

Next  in  order  come  the  islands  of  Kellingeit,  which  lie 
within  the  sphere  of  trade  of  the  colony  at  Godhaab. 
Seals  are  caught  here  in  great  abundance,  as  they  may  be 
easily  intercepted  in  the  narrow  channel  between  the  islands. 
Five  leagues  from  hence  is  Merkoitsok,  and  the  Buxe  Fiorde. 
a  Dutch  harbour,  where  roving  Greenlanders  frequently 
spend  the  winter.  The  islaiid  Kellingarsoak,  twelve  miles 
farther  north,  was  formerly  well-peopled,  and  is  only  a  short 
<)i6tance  from  the  rivei  Kariak,  on  the  banks  of  which  many 
srreenlanders  still  reside.  ■    .  •   ..  #/..i" 

About  four  miles  from  Kariak}  the  large  Amaralik  Fiorde» 
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thirteen  leaprues  in  Jengi  i  and  three  in  breadth,  p«netratM 
into  the  land  in  a  north-easterly  direction.  Close  by  'v& 
mouth  is  the  Priester  Fiorde,  so  called  because  the  fiist 
missionary,  Mr.  Egcde,  had  proposed  settling  a  colony 
there,  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  grass  and  underwood 
in  the  place.  The  rein-deer  and  seal-hunt  in  the  Amaralik 
Fiorde  is  very  productive.  In  the  adjacent  country  there 
are  ruins  of  old  Norwegian  villages,  with  abundance  of  free- 
stone, and  veins  of  red  granite ;  but  very  few  Greenlanders 
reside  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A  few  miles  farther  is  the  Hiovte  Tak,  or  Stag's  Horn. 
This  is  the  highest  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  perhaps 
in  the  whole  country.  The  highest  of  its  peaks  is  visible 
from  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  and  up- 
wards, and  owing  to  its  steepness  is  free  from  snow,  except 
in  the  hollows.  This  mountain  is  a  beacon  to  navigators, 
and  a  weather-guide  to  the  Greenlanders ;  for  when  a  tem- 
pest threatens  from  the  south,  its  summits  arc  enveloped 
in  a  light  mist. 

.  Proceeding  noithu'ai  Js  under  the  Molina  and  Kypcr  or 
partridge  moui'tuins,  h  Godhaab,  the  third  colony,  lat.  64" 
14',  about  seventy  ixiljs  north  of  Fisher's  Lodge.  It  is  si- 
tuated in  Ball'tji  River,  a  bay  which  runs  into  the  land  in  a 
north-westerly  direction,  sixty  or  seventy  miles  in  length, 
reckoning  from  the  islands  in  its  estuary.  These  islands  lie 
close  together  to  the  number  of  some  hundreds,  within  a 
compass  of  four  leagues.  The  remotest  of  them  are  called 
Kuokornen  or  Cock  islands,  by  the  Greenlanders  Kittiksut. 
Between  them  and  Kangek  to  the  north  is  the  usual  passage, 
the  North  Gat.  Kangek,  called  by  the  Danes  Hope  Island, 
is  surrounded  by  many  smaller  islands.  Westerlaud,  which 
borders  on  Kangek,  is  separated  from  the  main-land  by  a 
narrow  water,  called  Nepiset  or  Catfish  Sound.  In  au- 
tumn, the  Greenlanders  have  their  best  seal-fishery  here. 
Towards  the  South,  the  Kookomen  are  separated  by  the 
Soutli  Gat,  another  passage,  from  a  multitude  or  consider- 
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able  iHiands.  On  the  peninsula  opposite  the  Kookdrnen  is 
the  harbour  with  the  blubber-house  adjoining.  About  a 
mile  from  the  nea,  the  brethren's  settlement  of  New  Hernn- 
hut  is  situated  and  the  same  distance  farther  north  the  co 
lony  of  Godhaab.  Besides  the  principal  building,  in  which 
the  factor  a  id  the  missionary  reside  with  their  people,  there 
is  also  a  store-house,  smith's  shop,  and  brewbo*  ^ong. 

ing  to  the  establishment.    The  church  stan  V 

not  far  distant,  and  the  houses  of  the  Greenland' 
tered  round  it. 

Farther  up  is  the  Wildman's  Ness,  where  Eider  ducks  are 
shot  in  abundance  during  the  winter  evenings;  and  near 
it  lies  the  island  of  Saalberg  or  Saddlehill,  so  called  be- 
cause its  topmost  peak,  which  may  be  seen  ninety  miles  off, 
resembles  a  saddle  in  appearance.  Not  far  from  thence  is 
the  Bear  island,  and  close  by  it  the  .slaud  of  Aiipillartok. 
Both  these  islands  are  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and 
are  very  elevated.  They  divide  the  channel  into  two  bays, 
one  of  which  runs  up  north-east  to  Pissiksarbik,  the  best 
capelin  fishery.  On  the  western  side  of  the  north  bay  lie* 
Kanneisut,  an  extensive  and  level  coast  with  little  rocky 
hills.  It  has  a  good  salmon  fishery,  and  a  lake  of  fresh  wa« 
ter  at  least  twenty  miles  long,  which  does  not  however  con- 
tain many  fish.  This  bay  aga  a  divides  into  two  arms,  near 
one  of  which,  called  Ujaraksoak,  the  finest  >\'eichstein  is 
found,  and  the  remains  of  Norwegian  buildings  occur  in  the 
greatest  abundtmce,  ITiis  north  bay  is  separated  from  that 
of  Fissiksarbik  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  Jiud  both  these  are 
again  divided  from  the  Amaralik  Fiorde  by  the  long  pei  in- 
sula on  which  Godhaab  stands. 

Godhaab  the  oldest  colony  in  the  country,  was  founded 
m  1721,  in  Kangek,  by  Mr.  Hans  Egede,  the  first  mission- 
«iy»  and  Mr.  Jentofl,  the  factor,  who  were  commissioned 
for  this  purpose  by  a  company  in  Bergen.  In  1728  the  es- 
tablishment was  removed  to  the  mainland  by  Governor  Paurs. 
Its  trade  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.     P'ormcrly  some 
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duMiaandB  of  Greenlandexs  inbaluted  the  banks  of  this  river; 
but  aince  an  attack  of  the  amall-pox  in  1733,  they  have 
docreased  so  much,  that  veiy  few  natives  are  seen  in  the 
Beighbourhoodi  beaidee  thoee  under  the  care  of  the  this- 
•ionariee,  and  roving  families  of  Southlanders,  who  are  fond 
•C  wintering  in  ELangek. 

A  fector  who  resided  many  yean  in  the  coontry,  and  took 
pains  to  gather  the  most  authentle  information  from  the 
Graenlanders,  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  population 
on  the  west  coast.  Within  the  compass  of  his  trade,  ex- 
tending eighty  miles  cJoug  the  coast,  about  Ball's  river,  he 
ocnnputed  only  nine  hundred  and  fifty-seven  regidar  inha- 
bitants. Yet  this  part  of  the  country  is  next  in  population 
to  DidkaBay  and  the  south  coast.  In  some  districts  a  man 
may  even  travel  forty  miles  without  meeting  a  human  being. 
Now  computing  the  inhabited  part  of  the  shore  to  be 
eight  hundred  nules  in  lengthy  and  allowing  one  thousand 
souls  to  a  tract  of  eighty  miles,  in  consideration  of  the  su* 
perior  populousness  of  the  nwth  and  south  parts  of  the  coast 
to  that  from  which  the  estimate  is  taken,  it  will  give  a  total 
of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The  above-mentioned  factor, 
however,  deducts  three  thousand  from  this  amount,  because 
80  many  trast'i  of  land  are  absolutely  desert  Ho  asserts, 
that  in  tlie  yeas  1730  the  Greenland  nation  Amounted  to 
thirly  thousand}  that  in  1746,  when  he  made  his  first  cal- 
culation, it  could  still  reckon  twenty  thousand ;  and  that 
since  that  time  it  baa  suffered  a  diminution  of  two  tlurds,  of 
at  least  one  half  of  its  numbers. 

The  first  station  of  Grreenlanders  Irom  Kangdc  northwards 
is  Pissugbik,  twenty  miles  distant^  Eight  miles  further  i> 
a  fishing  bay,  where  the  first  missionary  had  thoughts  of 
settling,  induced  by  tha  fisheiy  and  the  quantity  of  grass. 
Twenty  leagues  from  Godhaab  lie  the  Nappavsok  isUnde* 
Here,  and  qn  l^e  opposite  qontinent,  grass  and  drift  wood 
are  fmuid  in  abund^oe*  There,  is  also  great  plenty  of  fish* 
birds*  and  seals.      The  ice  fields,  which  float  with  the 
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current  and  a  strong  south  wind  round  Staatenliuk  from  the 
east  side,  do  not  pass  beyond  this  pMnt,  as  here  the  force 
of  the  stream  subsides,  and  loses  itself  altt^thex  still  fikt- 
ther  to  the  north.  In  175fft  the  ship  destined  for  GMhaai 
was  forced  to  run  in  herei  and  wait  till  a  nortih«east  wind 
had  cleared  the  shore  of  ice. 

At  no  great  distance  is  Omenak,  a  Greenland  station. 
The  former  infaaitanta  of  this  plaee  were  infamous  for  mur- 
der throughout  the  eouatiy.  i  . 

Forty  leagues  from  Godhaab,  kkt.  '66*  46',  is  the  'fourth 
colony  of  Zukkerlop,  (sugar-loaf,)  situated  on  the  small 
island  of  Elangek,  in  Bruyne  Bay.  It  was  founded  in  175d 
by  order  of  the  company  of  trade,  by  Anders  Olsen,  factor. 
It  owes  its  appellation  to  three  conical  peaks,  by  which  the 
seamen  steer  their  course  when  entering  the  port.  The 
harbour  is  very  safe  and  commodious,  lying  between  two 
little  islands,  a  mile  distant  from  the  open  sea.  The  coun- 
try is  barren  and  dreary,  and  has  no  rein-deers.  Whales, 
however,  which  are  extremely  rare  in  more  southern  parts, 
are  not  unfrequently  seen  in  the  bay.  They  make  their  ap^ 
pearance  in  January  and  February,  but  they  are  seldom 
taken  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  by  the  Emropeans  never, 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  necessary  boats  and  tackle.  The 
factor  struck  one  once,  and  not  having  line  enough,  fas- 
tened  to  it  some  empty  casks,  instead  of  bladders  used  by 
the  Greenlanders,  but  the  fish  escaped.  V: 

Coasting  along  by  two  fiordes,  or  bays,  after  a  run  of 
forty  miles,  is  a  large  island.  It  lies  low,  with  deep  val- 
leys, and  is  frequented  by  salmon.  There  is  found  here 
a  white  shining  clay,  which  does  not  crack  in  the  fire. 
Amongst  the  rocks  is  one  of  particularly  laige  size,  with  a 
deep  valley  in  the  middle,  which  is  overflowed  at  high  wa. 
ter.  Here  frequently  more  than  a  hundred  seals  enter  with 
the  tide  in  fair  weather,  and  are  caught  and  killed  by  the 
Greenlanders  wtien  the  water  letires. 

In  lat.  67**  lies  Wydc  Fiorde,  and  opposite  to  it  the  island 
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of  Nepiset  or  Nepisene.  Upon  this  island  a  lodge  was  built 
in  the  year  1724,  for  the  advantage  of  trade  and  whale  fish- 
ing; but  it  was  forsaken  the  year  after,  and  all  the  houses 
were  burnt  by  the  (xews  of  foreign  vessels.  In  the  year 
1729,  a  colony  was  established  in  the  same  place  with  a  fort 
adjoining,  which  were  also  abandoned  and  demolished,  a 
short  time  after,  by  order  of  the  king. 

Not  &x  horn  hence,  and  about  twenty-six  leagues  north 
of  the  Zukkerlop,  lies  the  Amarlok  Fiorde,  where  the  Green- 
landers  catch  every  year  a  number  of  whales.  Here  also 
they  founded  the  fifth  colony,  call^^d  Holsteinburg,  in  me- 
mory of  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  member  of  the  privy-council, 
and  president  of  the  honourable  missionary  society.  The 
spot  on  which  this  colony  is  built,  is  one  of  the  most  eligi- 
ble, both  as  an  agreeable  residence  and  convenient  trading- 
place. 

Eight  leagues  from  Holsteinburg,  and  in  lat.  67*  30',  lies 
the  well-known  South  Bay,  the  best  harbour  belonging  to 
the  whalers,  and  a  suitable  place  of  rendezvous  when 
the  fishing  season  is  over.  A  colony  was  founded  here  in 
1756,  but  since  the  settling  of  Holsteinburg,  only  one  man 
resides  on  the  premises,  who  buys  in  the  blubber  from 
few  Greenlanders  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  whale  fishery  is  often  very  productive  near  the  two 
fiustories;  but  most  of  the  Greenlanders  haye  withdrawn 
from  their  vicinity,  although  it  is  rich  in  all  kinds  of  birds 
and  fishes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  last  mentioned 
place,  the  sea  is  frozen  throughout  the  winter,  and  not 
dear  from  ice  till  May,  when  the  season  for  catching  whales 
is  past.    ' 

Next  in  order  come  Riffkol  and  North  Bay,  beyond  which, 
the  sea  penetrates  into  the  land  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
and  forms  the  well-known  Disko  Bay  filled  with  groups  of 
■mall  islands,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are,  the  West, 
'Whale,  Green,  Dog,  ana  Dunk  islands,  extending  partly 
towards  the  east  into  Spiring  Bay,  and  partly  to  the  north, 
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aa  far  as  Disko  island.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  bay  is 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues.  The  land  nrand 
about  it  is  high,  flat  on  the  topf  and  covered  witih  ice :  though 
the  shore  along  the  xoads  is  smooth  and  level.  There  is  a 
place  in  the  neighbourhood  called  Schans.  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Dutch  charts,  contains  a  vein  of  good  stone-coal» 
though  it  has  hitherto  never  been  worked.  It  is  xemark- 
able,  that  Disko  island  is  frequented  by  rein-deer,  which  ia 
the  case  with  no  other.  The  channel  which  separates  it 
from  the  main  land  is  called  Waygat,  and  is  about  four 
leagues  in  breadth.  The  fishery  in  the  bay  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive of  any  in  the  whole  country ;  as  in  winter,  when  it 
is  frozen,  the  Greenlanders  kill  vast  numbers  of  seals  upon 
the  ice,  and  in  spring,  frequently  catch  small  and  even  full- 
grown  whales  in  it  It  is  also  the  yearly  resort  of  many 
Dutch  whalers. 

The  population  of  Diskoi-bay  is  more  numerous  than  that 
of  any  other  tract  in  Greenland,  except  perhaps  the  most 
southern  part,  where  there  are  no  colonies.  Trade  conse* 
quenidy  flourishes  most  in  its  vicinity, 
r  The  eighth  colony,  Christianshaab,  was  settled  in  1734> 
by  order  of  Mr.  Jacob  Severin,  in  Yiire  Bay,  lat  69*  SO',  or, 
according  to  others,  68*  34'.  :■><  vf  u   . 

-  Three  leagues  farther  to  the  north  lies  Ice  Horde,  which 
the  Greenlanders  report  to  have  been  an  open  sound,  pene- 
trating as  far  as  the  east-side ;  but  it  is  at  present  entirely 
blocked  up  with  ice.  Numerous  ice-mountains  of  the  larg- 
est size  are  yearly  driven  out  of  this  bay. 

fVom  Jacob's  Haven,  ships  sail  for  fourteen  leagues,  first 
to  die  north,  and  then  westward,  before  they  arrive  at  the 
inouth  of  Disko-bay,  passing  in  their  course  another  co- 
lony, Rittenbenk,  founded  in  1756,  by  Charles  Dalager. 
In  its  vicinity,  a  white  close-grained  species  of  whet-stone 
ii  found,  called  oil-stone. 

The  next  and  last  colony,  called  Noogioak,  or  the  Great 
Kesii  was  built  ia  the  year  1756,  at  the  extremis  of  die 
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Waygat,  lat.  71*.  A  ship  touches  evviy  year  at  both  tbeie 
pbeei;  btit  their  exports  have  hitherto  been  but  unaU. 
Measures  have  since  be^i  taken  to  remove  it  some  leagues 
&ither  north,  to  Jaeob*t  Creek,  where  many  Greenlan- 
ders  reside.  There  is  no  missionary  in  either  of  them. 
OoDceming  the  fece  of  the  country,  still  £uther  north,  all 
knowledge  is  confined.  William  Baffin,  who  sailed  in  the 
y«ar  1016,  with  Captain  Robert  Bylot,  in  search  of  a  pas- 
sage through  Davis's  Straits,  and  who  has  given  his  name 
to  all  that  part  of  the  sea,  between  lat.  72*  and  78*,  affirms, 
that  he  traded  with  the  Greenlanders  as  hx  north  as  Horn 
Sound,  in  lat.  73^.  Even  in  lat  74*,  he  was  Jed  to  conclude, 
ihM  the  Greenlanders  had  a  summer  residence,  from  the 
traces  of  tents  visible  in  many  places  along  the  coast  The 
■ea  was  found  'td  contain  abundance  of  seals  and  sea>uni> 
corns,  and  in  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  lat.  78*,  whales  of 
tiie' largest  siee  were  observed.  The  Disko  Greenlanders 
t8^,  that  the  land  extends  for  more  than  150  leagues  north 
tif  their  residence,  and  consequently  as  far  as  lat.  70*  ;  but 
it  is  very  thinly  inhabited,  though  it  abounds  in  eider.fowI, 
white  bears,  and  seals ;  no  one  being  desirous  of  living  in 
a  place  where  the  winter  nights  are  so  long  and  cold.  There 
is  also  a  scarcity  of  wood  and  iron,  which  the  more  southern 
Greenlanders  receive  in  exchaisge  for  the  horns  of  sea>uni- 
Doms.  The  face  of  the  country  presents  nothing  but  naked 
socks  covered  with  ice,  so  that  the  natives  are  forced  to  buy 
even  the  grass  which  they  use  in  their  shoes.  Their  houses 
instead  of  the  wooden  rafters  and  sods)  are  roofed  with  the 
horns  of  the  sea  unicorn,  clay,  and  seal-skins.  ■-*.':  -.  t.i>;i  i  [ 
The  hind  stretches  in  a  north-westetiy  direction,  towards 
America,  and  is  bordered  with  numerous  dusters  of  small 
Mands.  Here  and  there,  upright  stones  with  projecting 
«nn8  are  said  to  be  found,  which  look  like  our  road-gnidel. 
Fear  has  also  coloured  them  whiter  and  given  iise  to  the  &- 
%le  of  the  gigantie  Kablunak  (EniDpean)  standing  on  a 
ttoontahi,  to  whom  passengen  offer  up  a  ]^eoe  of  whalebone. 
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The  southern  part  of  Greenland,  which  is  likewise  unin- 
liabited  by  Europeans,  is  better  known  than  the  ^ttreme 
«orih.  In  the  autumn  of  1733,  Mr.  Egede  mdertook  a 
ivoftige  of  discovery  thither.  In  the  yean  1749  and  AS,  a 
traveller  in  the  pay  of  die  Greenland  company,  went  on  se> 
veral  trading  expeditions :  during  the  last  of  whidi  he  spent 
two  summcts  and  one  wuater  in  the  sondi.  V«ry  little  is 
ksMomk  coneemuig  the  particulars  of  his  journey,  and  the  ac- 
ooimt  must  depend  «pon  the  relati<ms  of  the  'Gteodanden 
living  in  those  parts,  a  number  o€  whom  pay  a  yearly  vidt 
te  the  north. 

The  Greenland  hills  are  generally  so  lofty  that  the  mow 
ton  their  summits  seldom  thaws,  and  what  melts  in  the  de!y- 
time  is  congealed  dnrii^  the  nig^t.  l^ey  also  abound  in 
deep  chasms,  into  Whic^  the  sun^beams  seldom  or  never  en- 
liei;  Besides,  even  in  the  most  precipitous  mountains  there 
are  occasional  flats  «nd  hollows,  in  whidi  the  rain  and  snow- 
water collects,  and  is  frozen  into  ice.  When  the  snow  roUs 
down  in  heaps,  or  after  having  been  dissolved  by  the  sun, 
descends  in  rivulets  and  torrents  upon  the  ice  already  formed 
In  these  hollows,  the  latter  gradually  accumulates  into  a  solid 
lump,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  sun  can  make  but  a 
wy  partial  impression;  and  ihe  decrease  occasioned  by 
thaw  is  amply  made  up  by  contmual  accessions  fiom  the 
snow  and  rain. 

These  huge  lumps  of  ice  sometimes  project  a  considerable 
way  over  the  edge  of  the  rocks,  and  do  not  melt  so  much 
<m  the  surface  as  underneath,  bursting  in  cradu  of  various 
dimensions,  out  a{  whidi  the  water  continually  ooaes.  Be* 
iag  in  this  way  gradnaliy  undermined  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  lose  their  equilibrium,  they  break  loose  from  the  locks 
with  ft  treiMndous  crash,  and  Hailing  in  enormous  fxagmenU 
over  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  plunge  into  the  depth  bdow, 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  a  commotion  of  the  water 
sufficient  to  overset  a  boat  at  a  good  distanoe  from  the  shore. 
Many  a  poor  Greenlander  sailing  unconoemedly  in  bis  ki^ak 
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coast,  has  lost  his  life  by  their  tall.  11mm 
i  masses  of  ice  sometimes  remain  fixed  in  the  chasms  of  the 
rooks,  or  frosen  fast  in  the  hays,  for  a  number  of  years  to- 
gether, and  are  continually  increased  by  the  snow-water* 
(which  being  sometimes  mixed  with  earth  and  stones,)  their 
jHodigious  magnitude  cannot  be  wondered  at. 

Those  who  have  seen  the  glaciers  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
Tyrol,  or  even  read  descriptions  of  them,  will  not  be  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  how  such  immense  pieces  of  ice  may  be 
loosened  from  the  cavities  in  which  they  are  formed.  The 
chasms  in  them  are  occasioned  by  the  ice  thawing  under- 
neath and  freezing  again  during  the  winter.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  air  is  consequently  enclosed,  which  when  expanded 
by  the  heats  of  the  summer,  bursts  the  exterior  covering, 
with  a  terrible  eiplosion,  and  a  concussion  aptly  denominated 
an  ice-quake,  so  vehement  that  casual  passengers  are  forced 
to  sit  down  in  order  not  to  be  thrown  off  their  legs.  On 
such  occasions,  not  only  earth,  wood,  and  stones,  but  even 
the  bodies  of  men  and  animals  which  had  been  embosomed 
in  the  ice,  are  vomited  forth,  and  large  masses  roll  down 
itato  the  valleys  beneath,  frequently  covering  whole  mea- 
dows. 

Some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  size  of  these  masses 
from  the  description  of  the  Rheinwald  glacier,  which  at 
the  same  time  illustrates  the  nature  of  the  Ice-blink.  This 
glacier  is  said  to  be  four  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  be- 
tween several  hundred  and  a  thousand  fathoms  in  height. 
It  consists  entirely  of  masses  of  pure  ice,  precipitated  from 
the  mountains,  and  ranged  side  by  side  in  perpendicu- 
lar columns.  Towards  the  western  extremity  issues  a  tur- 
bid stream,  which  soon  disappears  again  under  the  ice.  On 
the  east  side,  a  magnificent  cavern  opens  far  into  the  gla- 
cier. The  neighbouring  villagers  say,  that  four  miles  from 
Its  mouth  it  is  still  high  enough  to  admit  of  a  man*s  standi 
ing  upright  in  it  A  rivulet  of  crystal  water  discharges  it* 
sdf  through  (his  channeL    ;    • -w  .,>J.  n,,  . v;..^  :;v.<.  j .-  r-^if-^ 
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tf  such  8tap«ndoiii  mattes  are  precipitated  from  the  hilli 
of  Switserlaud,  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  arctic  seas  of 
Greenland  should  be  crowded  with  huge  mountains  of  float- 
ing ice.  The  highest  summits  of  the  Cordilleras,  whidi 
lie  directly  under  the  Equator,  are  covered  with  perpetual 
ice  and  snow.  It  has  however  been  too  hastily  concluded, 
that  the  line  of  congelation,  which  in  hot  climates  is  thirteen 
thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  gradually  lowers  itself  towards  the  poles,  till  within  the 
polar  circle,  it  coincides  with  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Ocu- 
lar demonstration  disproves  this.  Greenlanders  inhabit  as 
far  north  as  75*,  and  Europeans  have  settlements  in  lat 
71".  On  the  highest  Greenland  mountains,  which  though 
not  as  high  as  Chimborago,  have  yet  an  elevation  of  at  least 
six  thousand  feet,  rain  is  moM  frequent  than  snow  during 
the  summer  months,  and  even  the  snow  which  descends  is 
quickly  melted. 

The  soils  of  this  country  afford  little  scope  for  description. 
They  are  in  general  extremely  scanty  and  shallow.  The 
country  round  Godhaab  prindipally  consists  of  clay,  sand* 
or  turf.  The  clay  is  pale  blue,  and  very  sandy  and  sterile. 
In  other  tracts  a  light  grey  marl  prevails,  which  is  intei- 
mixed  with  mica,  and  stands  the  fire.  There  is  also  found 
a  very  fine  and  light  micaceous  sand,  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  a  fine  white  pearl  sand  filled  uith  black  and  red  crys- 
tals of  garnet,  and  uncommonly  hard,  Most  of  the  sand  in 
the  countiy  is  grey  or  brown  and  full  of  stones :  when  m»* 
nured,  it  will  support  vegetation. 

Turf  is  found  in  all  the  marshes,  mixed  with  black  mould, 
sand,  and  gravel,  and  is  not  good  for  firing.  The  proper 
turf  is  an  aggregate  of  vegetable  matter,  as  roots,  withered 
mosses,  grass,  putrid  wood,  and  also  bones;  and  is  found 
in  low  lands,  on  a  bed  of  sand  or  on  the  solid  rock.  A  kind 
of  shell  fish  are  sprinkled  amongst  its  layers,  not  met  with 
any  where  else  in  the  country,  deposited  probably  by  some  i 
former  inundation  of  the  sea.    This  turf-groiind  probably' 
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•WM  it!  formalion  to  lifht  9Utk  and  gmw  washtd  off  by  the 
rain  bom  ths  »i(^m»0  ooiwuiiw.  Tb«  best  aort  grow*  on 
the  highest  ridgei  oi!  tk»  Uttk  deeert  islands,  and  biure  oliffi, 
where  a  multitttde  <^hihli  malt*  their  roost  iu  the  night  and 
deposit  their  eggs*  Their  oidure  mixed  with  earth  blown 
diither  by  the  wind  furnishes  a  soil  for  moss  and  grass,  which 
augmented  by  feathexs,  musdes,.  and  bones,  easily  discern- 
able  in  the  mass,  ibim  a  tenacious  covering  of  turf,  two 
or  three  feet  thick.  This  ovetspreads  the  summits  of  the 
rooks,  and  has  buried  a  stone  beacon  erected  by  Uie  sailors 
of  former  times.  It  is  called  kupp-turf.  Owing  to  the 
tough  roots  it  contains,  it  is  difficult  to  cut  through  it,  but 
it  burns  with  a  brighjt  flame,  and  gives  out  a  considerable 
heat. 

Grass  is  foudd  not  only  on  boggy,  sandy,  or  turf  land, 
where  it  is  commonly  very  poor  and  diminutive,  but  also  in 
clefts  of  rocks  filled  with  earth,  and  particularly  neadr  hu- 
man habitations,  where  it  grows  very  luxuriantly.  One  spe- 
cies, (Agrostis  arundinacea,)  much  resembles  the  reed,  but 
has  a  more  slender  stalk,  and  the  Greenlaoders  twist  veiy 
neat  baskets  of  it.  Another  kind,  less  comm<m,  (Elymus 
aienarius,)  grows  near  buildings,  on  a  bottom  of  sand  and 
gravel,  and  between  stones,  with  long  broad  leaves,  and  a 
stalk  upwards  of  a  yard  long.  Its  spike  resembles  that  of 
wheat,  and  is  often  six  inches  in  length.  The  grains  are 
like  oats,  bub  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  summer,  they 
seldom  oome  to  maturity.  The  Greenlanders  make  use  of 
this  grass  to  line  their  shoes  and  boots* 

Sev^al  triala  have  been  made  to  grow  oats  and  barley. 
They  send  up  as  high  a  blade  as  in  other  countries,  but  sel- 
dom come  into  ear,  and  are  in  the  very  warmest  situations 
prevented  from  ripening  by  the  night  frosts. 

The  gardens  cannot  be  very  productive,  as,  no  seed  can 
be  sown  till  the  middle  of  June.  Kven  then  the  soil  is  iro- 
aen  at  a  little  depth  below  the  surface,  and  in  September 
the  frost  racommraoes.    Every  thing  must  then  be  taken 
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out  of  the  eardi,  and  laid  up  to  Iracp,  oLcej^t  ehivet)  which 
will  mdure  the  winter.  Salad  and  cabbage  will  not  be«r 
transplantiog,  and  remain  very  small.  Radishen  thrive  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  The  black  radishes  are  small*  and  tur- 
nips seldom  exceed  a  pigeon's  egg  in  siie,  but  they  m^ 
be  eaten  with  greensi  and  have  an  excellent  taste.  This 
is  all  that  can  be  reared  in  the  gardens,  nor  will  they  pro- 
duce even  this,  unless  they  are  screened  from  the  north 
wind  and  the  spray  of  the  sea  water. 

The  most  plentiful  production  of  this  country  is  moss, 
which  grows  in  great  plenty,  and  of  many  different  kinds. 
One  species  (the  Sphagnum  or  bog-mosv,)  is  like  a  thick 
soft  fur  or  fleece;  the  Greenlandero  stnp  up  the  chinks  of 
dieir  houses  with  it,  and  use  it  as  Europeans  do  waste  pa- 
per. Another  kind  has  filaments  a  span  long,  which  ad- 
here together  like  some  sorts  of  fungi.  This  serves  them 
for  tinder,  and  for  wick  to  their  lamps. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  low  under-wuod,  where  the 
rein-deer  find  pasture,  and  which  the  natives  use  for  kin- 
dling fires.  The  Azalea  is  a  beautiful  creeping  shrub  with  a 
profusion  of  red  flowers.  Several  berry-bearing  shrubs  also 
occur,  as  the  bilberry  and  cranberry.  The  crow  or  crake-berry, 
(Empetrnm  nigrum,)  is  a  low  earth-like  plant,  with  small 
oblong  leaves,  and  flesh-coloured  flowers  which  produce 
black  juicy  berries,  not  ungrateful,  to  the  ^>alate.  It  grows 
here  iu  abundance.  Another  plant,  the  Andromeda»  and 
much  resembling  this,  bean  violet  bell-shaped  flowers 
without  berries.  The  cloud-berry,  (Rubus  Chanusmo- 
rus,)  never  comes  to  maturity.  The  leaf  and  fruit  is  much 
like  the  mulberry,  only  the  berry  is  yellow.  The  stalk  is 
a  finger's  length,  and  the  flower  has  four  white  petals. 
This  plant  grows  only  in  northern  climates,  and  its  berries 
•le  packed  up  in  small  vesseU  for  exportation.  They  are 
a  great  delicacy,  and  an  excellMit  remedy  for  the  scurvy. 

The  Greenlanders  eagerly  collect  all  these  fruits,  parti- 
eularly  the  crake-berries,  which  keep  through  the  i»  inter 
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under  the  snow,  lliey  do  not  however  set  any  value  npnn 
the  juniper-hcvr^',  which  jb^iuwh  here  far  krger  than  in  Eu- 
rope, thuujrh  the  bush  itself  trails  on  the  earth.  Besides 
thu  shrubs  already  mentioned,  several  species  of  Willows 
find  a  nourishment,  but  are  obliged  by  the  cold  to  creep  like 
broom  along  the  ground.  Nor  do  the  birches,  which  are  of 
a  dwarf  kind  with  small  indented  leaves,  mount  any  higher. 
But  in  the  fiordes,  where  warmth  is  stronger  and  more  last- 
ing, these  trees  and  the  elders  which  overhang  the  brooks, 
grow  to  the  height  of  a  man,  and  have  a  stem  three  inches 
thick.  Their  crookedness,  however,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  bind  them  in  faggots  for  loading,  and  the  nature  of 
the  wood  itself,  being  uuadapted  for  combustion,  render  it, 
notwithstanding  its  abundance,  of  little  service  for  fire-wood, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  to  turf,  drift*  wood,  or  coal  im- 
ported from  other  countries. 

Yeiy  few  of  the  productions  of  the  sea  have  come  under 
human  observation,  but  why  may  they  not  be  as  numerous 
as  those  of  the  land,  and  as  useful,  if  our  knowledge  of  them 
were  less  limited  ?  It  is  long  since  the  observation  was 
first  made,  that  the  depths  of  ocean  are  as  diversified  as  the 
upper  land ;  that  there  also  nature  sports  in  an  interchange 
of  hill  and  valley  and  wide  extended  champaign.  Islands 
and  cliffs  are  but  the  emerging  summits  of  mountains  whose 
bases  dive  towards  the  central  recesses  of  the  earth.  The 
higher  and  steeper  the  shore  of  any  continent  is,  the  deeper 
is  the  sea  which  washes  it.  The  plummet,  which  ^t  one  time 
brings  up  mud  and  slime,  at  another  different  kinds  of  sand, 
is  a  plain  indication  that  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  also  com- 
posed of  a  variety  of  soils.  Is  there  not  then  a  high  proba- 
bility that  those  secret  depths  are  the  receptacle,  not  only 
of  grass  and  sea- weed,  such  as  is  sometimes  rent  by  a  tem« 
pest  from  its  native  rock  and  cast  upon  the  strand,  but  of 
large  trees,  like  those  in  which  the  lines  of  fishermen  are  of- 
ten entangled,  and  bring  up  with  them  broken  branches  th.it 
have  hitherto  served  only  to  grace  the  cabinets  of  naturalistft. 
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but  are  doubtless  intended  to  answer  some  purpoM  of  higher 
utility  ?  Probably  they  are  the  food  of  innumerable  8ea> 
monsters,  which  seldom  or  never  make  their  appearance 
on  the  surface.  The  smallest  and  most  tender  sea-weeds, 
which  grow  near  the  strand,  are  filled  with  a  number  of 
animaloula  which  have  eaten  through  them,  and  the  larger 
species,  which  are  ejected  from  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
sea,  are  bitten  and  bored  through  in  various  ways. 

Having  given  a  general  account  of  the  manners  and  cha> 
raeter  of  the  inhaDitants  of  these  northern  climes,  it  will  ba 
proper  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  Fury 
and  Hecla.  ••         '  "  •     ' 

"  At  daylight  on  the  1st  of  September,  says  Captun  Pany, 
we  found  ourselves  within  three  or  four  hundred  yards  of 
the  rocks  on  the  eastern  side  of  Winter  Island,  the  sound- 
ings having  gradually  decreased  to  eleven  fathoms.  Had 
it  remained  dark  an  hour  longer  the  Fury  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  gone  on  shore ;  but  happily  the  ice  was  slack 
enough  to  allow  us  to  warp  clear  of  danger  soon  after  day- 
breaks The  Hecla  had  in  the  mean  time  been  drifted  round 
Cape  Fisher,  and  several  miles  to  the  westward  towards 
Lyon  Inlet,  in  which  direction  the  Fury  was  also  carried  in 
the  afternoon.  The  wind  now  setting  in  easterly,  both  ships 
drove  with  the  ice  up  the  inlet,  and  on  the  4th  were  abreast 
of  Safety  Cove,  though  fortunately  on  the  western  side, 
clear  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bay  of  Shoals.  A  light  breese 
then  springing  up  from  the  north-west,  we  again  began  to 
move  down  the  inlet ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  6th,  after 
making  a  little  progress  with  the  sails  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  days,  were  once  more  met  by  an  easterly  breeze  off 
Cape  Edwards,  the  ice  being  still  as  closely  packed  as  pos- 
sible. The  young  ice  also  began  at  times  to  annoy  us,  by 
forming  to  a  considerable  thickness  at  night,  so  as  to  ce- 
ment the  larger  masses  strongly  together.  The  weather 
now  beca^ie  chilly  immediately  after  sunset,  and  we  consi- 
dered it  rather  a  premature  dMsrease  of  temperature  m  this 
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latitude^  tdien  the  thermometer  wm  observed  to  fall  to  84* 
on  the  mormi^g^  of  the  dlst  of  August.  A  very  unusual  depo- 
aition  of  dew  took  {Jace  every  evening  about  this  BeaMoa, 
immediately  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  was  in  an  haur  or 
two  converted  into  hoar  frost.  ■  '  '^"'      '--    '  •' 

« In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th  I  was  much  pained  at  be- 
ing informed  by  telegraph  from  the  Hecla,  that  Mr.  Ilfe» 
Greenland  Master  of  that  ship,  had  just  expired)  an  event 
which  for  seaie-  *%bljb  past  there  had  been  but  too  niiioh  rea- 
•on  to  apprehend ;  the  scurvy  having  within  the  last  three 
weeks  continued  to  increase  considerably  upon  him.  It  is 
proper  for  me,  however,  both  in  justice  to  the  medieal  of- 
iioers  under  wltose  skilful  and  humane  care  he  ivas  fJaeed, 
and  to  the  moans  with  which  we  were  in  this  way  so  fibe- 
rally  supplied,  to  state  that  during  a  part  of  that  time  Mr. 
f^  had  taken  bo  great  a  dislike  to  the  various  anti-scor- 
butics which  were  administered  to  him,  that  he  could  seldom 
be  induced  to  use  any  of  them.  The  disease,  in  conse- 
quence, seduced  him  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility,  whiob 
at  length  carried  him  off  almost  without  pain.  The  Heda 
being  at  the  time  closely  beset,  and  in  a  situation  of  great 
danger  among  the  shoals  off  Winter  Inland,  Captain  Lyon 
caused  the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  be  committed  to  the 
sea  with  all  the  solemnity  which  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. I  cannot  close  this  melancholy  notice  without  express- 
ing my  most  sincere  regret,  to  which  I  may  venture  to  add 
that  of  Captain  Lyon  and  the  other  officers,  for  the  loss  of 
this  very  deserving  individual,  whose  qualities  as  a  seaman 
and  navigator,  had  it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life,  would 
bave  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  the  naval  service,  into 
wlncl:  he  was  to  have  been  admitted  as  a  Master  on  the  re- 
tnrn  cf  the  ships  to  England.  Mr.  Crawford,  the  mate  of 
the  Fury,  was  appointed,  for  the  present,  to  act  as  Mat 
ter  of  the  Heda  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fife. 

"  In  the  night  of  the  6th,  the  ships  which  had  befort 
nearly  closed  each  other,  were  again  separated  to  the  dis- 
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tauce  of  several  miles,  though  no  motion  was  perceptible  iu 
the  masses  of  ice  about  them.  The  Hecla  was  now  car- 
ried towards  Winter  Island,  and  the  Fury  up  Lyon  Inlet, 
•o  that  on  the  10th  we  had  reached  the  islands  off  Five- 
hawser  Bay  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  where  the  Heola 
was  barely  visible  from  the  mast  head.  On  the  evening  of 
the  11th,  however,  the  wind  at  length  began  to  firesbeu 
from  the  north-west,  wlien  the  ice  almost  immediately  com- 
menced driving  down  the  inlet  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour, 
carrying  the  Fury  with  it  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rocks, 
the  whole  way  down  to  Cape  Martineau,  but  keeping  her  in 
deep  water.  In  the  raean  time  the  Hecla  had  been  swept 
into  much  more  dangerous  situations,  passing  along  the  east 
and  south  sides  of  Winter  Island ;  and  after  driving  nearly 
up  to  Five-hawser  Bay,  being  carried  near  some  danger- 
ous shoals  about  Cape  Edwards,  where  C*-^  -  n  Lyon  ex- 
pected every  other  tide  that  she  would  take  the  ground. 
Indeed  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  days  the  situation  of  the 
Hecla  had  been  one  of  imminent  danger,  and  every  exertion 
to  remove  her  from  it  had  proved  unavailing.  From  this 
time,  however,  the  ice  continued  to  drive  to  the  southward. 
Mid,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  ships  once  more  closed 
each  other.  It  was  now  observable,  as  on  a  former  oe- 
easion  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  the  ice  did  not  carry  the 
ships  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  wind,  but  much  more 
towards  Southampton  Island :  so  that  on  the  l4th  we  were 
once  more  off  Fife  Hock,  and  had,  by  great  exertions  in  warp- 
ing, nearly  rejoined  the  Hecla.  We  now  also  observed  a 
dark  water  sky  to  the  eastward,  which  assured  ub  that  a 
clear  sea  could  be  at  no  great  distance  in  that  direction. 
On  tlie  following  day,  when  the  ships  had  closed  each  other 
within  a  mile,  we  could  see  the  dear  water  from  the  mast- 
bead,  and  the  Hecla  could  now  have  been  easily  extricated. 
8uch  hoviever  are  the  sudden  changes  that  take  place  io 
this  precaiioiw  navigation,  that  not  long  afterwards  tha 
Fury  was  quite  at  liberty  to  sail  out  of  the  ioe,  while  tho 
e  12  80    , 
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fleeU  was  now,  in  her  turn,  so  immoveably  set  fast,  and 
even  cemented  between  several  very  heavy  masses,  that  no 
power  that  could  be  applied  was  sufficient  to  move  her  an 
inch*  In  this  situation  she  remained  all  the  16th,  without 
oar  being  able  to  afford  her  any  assistance ;  and  the  frost 
being  now  rather  severe  at  night,  we  began  to  consider  it 
not  improbable  that  we  might  yet  be  detained  for  another 
winter.  We  were  perhaps  indeed  indebted  for  our  escape 
to  a  strong  westerly  breeze  which  blew  for  several  hours 
on  the  17th,  when,  the  ice  being  sufficiently  dose  to  allow 
our  men  to  walk  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hecla,  we  sue- 
ceeded,  after  seven  hours*  hard  labour,  in  forcing  her  into 
dear  water,  when  all  sail  was  made  to  the  eastward,  and 
our  course  shaped  for  the  Trinity  Idands  in  a  perfectly  open 


"  We  thus  finally  made  our  escape  from  the  ice  after  hav- 
ing been  almost  immoveably  beset  in  it  for  twenty.four  days 
out  of  the  last  twenty-six,  in  the  course  of  which  time  the 
ships  had  been  taken  over  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty  lei^es  of  ground,  generally  very  dose  to  the  shore, 
and  always  unable  to  do  any  thing  towards  effecting  their 
escape  from  danger.  When  it  is  considered  that,  to  have 
taken  ground  in  this  situation,  with  strong  and  high  tides 
keeping  the  ice  in  constant  motion,  must  have  almost  in- 
volved the  certain  loss  of  the  ships,  and  without  the  possi- 
bility of  one  offering  assistance  to  the  other,  we  cannot  but 
consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  providential  escapet  it  has 
ever  been  our  lot  to  experience.**  -i         \_ 

Captain  Lyon,  speaking  of  the  Esquimaux  says,  "the  Es- 
quimaux whom  he  had  seen  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik, 
comprised  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  north-east  coast 
of  America,  from  the  Wager  River  to  our  second  winter 
quarters,  and  as  they  were  ail  related  by  blood  or  marriage, 
J  may  speak  of  them  as  one  tribe.  They  may  more  proper- 
ly be  termed  a  small  than  even  a  middle-sised  race.  For 
though  in  some  few  instances,  and  in  particular  families,  the 
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nen  are  tall  and  stouti  yet  the  greater  portion  of  the  tribe 
are  beneath  the  standard  of  what  in  Europe  would  be  called 
small  men.  The  tallest  I  saw  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and 
three  quarters  in  height;  the  shortest  only  four  feet  ten 
inches ;  and  the  highest  woman  was  five  feet  six  inches,  whil« 
the  smallest  was  four  feet  eight  inches  only ;  between  these, 
of  course,  there  were  intermediate  sizes,  all,  however,  in- 
clining to  the  lowest  scale.  Even  in  the  young  and  strong 
men  the  muscles  are  not  clearly  defined,  but  are  smoothly 
covered,  as  in  the  limbs  of  women ;  and  though  when  dressed 
they  appear  stout  well-set  people,  yet,  taking  them  in  a  body, 
their  figures  when  uncovered  are  rather  weak  than  other, 
wise.  There  is  a  remarkable  contradiction  in  the  form  of 
the  most  robub.,  which  is,  that  however  prominent  and  well 
shaped  the  chest  may  be,  the  neck  is  small,  weak,  and  of- 
ten shrivelled.  They  all  stand  well  on  their  feet,  walking 
erect  and  freely,  with  the  toes  rather  turned  inwards,  and 
the  legs  slightly  bowed.  Their  bodily  strength  is  not  so 
great  as  might  be  expected  in  people  who,  from  their  in* 
fancy,  are  brought  up  in  hardy  living  and  labour.  Of  this 
I  had  sufficient  proof,  by  matching  our  people  with  Esqui- 
maux of  equal  sizes  to  lift  weights,  and  it  invariably  hap- 
pened that  burthens,  which  were  raised  with  facility  by  our 
people,  could  scarcely  be  lifted  by  the  natives.  They  are 
active  wrestlers  among  themselves,  but  can  neither  run  nor 
jump.  Hardy  and  patient  of  fatigue,  yet,  for  persons 
brought  up  in  so  severe  a  climate,  they  bear  the  cold  with 
less  indifference  than  I  should  have  expected.  Few  amongst 
them  are  in  the  slightest  degree  inclined  to  corpulency,  al- 
though pot-bellies  are  universal.  The  females  have  a  ten* 
dency,  perhaps  from  their  sedentary  habits,  to  grow  fat. 
Their  plumpness,  however,  does  not  seem  wholesome,  but 
more  properly  may  be  called  bloated,  and  that  only  on  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  body. 

'*  The  neck  and  shoulders  of  the  young  women  are  gene- 
rally in  good,  though  ]argi>,  proportion ;  and  the  arm  »nd 
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wrist  tkie  sometimes  handsome.  The  feet  of  hoth  sexes  are 
small  and  neat,  well  joined  at  the  ankle,  and  free  from  ble- 
mishes. The  women,  from  the  peculiar  ferm  of  their  boots, 
of  which  I  shall  soon  hav»  occasion  to  speak,  have  a  gait 
like  that  of  a  Muscovy  duck,  and  they  run  imlike  any  oiea- 
ture  I  ever  saw,  with  their  legs  spread  out  and  toes  turned 
in,  so  as  to  avoid  being  tripped  up  by  their  boots.  For  some 
time  I  was  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  hands  of  these  people 
were  small  and  well  shaped,  but  latterly  I  changed  my  opi> 
nion,  and  it  was  evident,  from  repeated  observations,  that 
the  original  i(xm  was  spoiled  by  labour.  The  fingers  were 
short  but  not  taper,  and  the  palm  was  disproportionately 
broad.  The  hands  of  the  natives  whom  we  met  in  Hudson's 
Strait  were  certainly  far  better  shaped.  The  skin  in  both 
•exes  appeared '  to  be  quite  smooth,  being  unctuous, 
and  unpleasantly  cold  to  the  touch.  Contrary  to  its  out* 
ward  show  of  fineness,  it  was,  even  in  the  females,  very 
tough.  The  complexion  of  the  Esquimaux,  when  clearly 
shown  by  a  previous  washing,  is  not  darker  than  that  of  a 
Portuguese,  and  such  parts  of  the  body  as  are  constantly 
covered  do  not  fall  shoit  in  fairness  to  the  generality  of  the 
natives  of  the  Mediterranean.  A  very  fine  healthy  blush 
tinges  the  cheek  of  females  and  young  children,  but  the  men 
are  more  inclined  to  a  sallow  complexion.  The  features  of 
the  face  are  diversified  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  yet,  like 
the  Jews,  they  have,  even  when  their  countenances  are 
shaped  like  Europeans,  an  expression  altogether  peculiar. 
This  may  be  attributed  to  the  remarkable  formation  of  the 
eye,  which  is  in  all  alike.  The  inner  comer  points  down- 
wards, like  that  of  a  Chinese,  and  the  carunculus  lachry- 
malis,  which  in  Europeans  is  exposed,  is  covered  by  a 
membrane  which  passes  over  it  vertically.  The  skin  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  nose,  between  the  eyes,  is  frequently, 
particularly  in  the  women,  stretched  as  tight  as  the  covering 
of  a  drum.  The  eyes  are  small  and  black,  expressive  and 
sparkling  when  animatedf  and  in  most  infants  and  a  few 
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jroung  girls  really  very  beautiful.  Even  in  middle  aged,  or 
indeed  young  persons,  the  comer  of  the  eye  is  marked  by 
that  dreadful  figure,  the  crow*s  foot ;  but  in  old  people  the 
wrinkles  are  so  abundant,  as  to  cover  the  temples,  and  to 
8tmy  down  the  cheek  to  a  degree  we  never  see  in  Europe. 
Another  peculiarity,  though  not  so  evident  in  all  faces,  is  the 
prominence  of  the  cheek  bones,  which  frequently  presents  so 
flat  a  gurface,  as  to  give  to  the  women  in  particular  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  faces  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  It  is  in 
consequence  of  this  form,  that  the  noses  of  such  as  are  full 
laced  are  literally  buried  between  the  projections,  and  one 
of  our  chief  belles  was  so  remarkable  in  this  way,  that  a 
ruler,  when  placed  from  cheek  to  cheek,  would  not  touch 
the  nose !  In  some  families,  where  both  parents  had  oval 
faces,  the  children  all  resembled  them ;  and  about  a  sixth 
part  of  the  people  we  saw  had  high  Roman  noses,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  excepting  always  the  eyes,  whicli 
seemed  of  a  different  race.  The  other,  and  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  tribe,  are  broad  and  nearly  round  visaged. 
The  mouth  is  generally  kept  open,  with  a  kind  of  idiotic  ex- 
pression, so  that  the  teeth  of  either  jaw  are  generally  shown. 
The  lips  are  rather  prominent,  and  I  think,  if  any  difference 
at  all  exists,  that  in  the  men  the  lower,  and  in  the  women 
the  upper  lip  is  the  largest.  The  mouths  are  large,  yet  have 
a  very  wholesome  healthy  appearance.  The  teeth  are  strong, 
and  deeply  fixed  in  the  gums.  They  are  formed  like 
rounded  ivory  pegs,  and  are  as  flat  on  the  upper  end  as  if 
filed  down.  Old  people  have  them  worn  quite  even  with 
the  gums,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that  any  are  decayed.  The 
chin  is  small  and  peaked,  and  what  we  call  a  double  chin  is 
rare,  the  skin  generally  collapsing  in  fat  people,  instead  of 
forming  in  a  roll.  The  beards  of  the  men  are  scanty,  but 
few  instances  occurring  of  the  chin  being  entirely  covered. 
The  mustaches  are  more  thick.  The  hair  of  both  sexes  is 
straight,  coarse,  and  of  a  raven  black.  In  infants  it  has, 
for  a  few  years,  a  shade  of  brown.    On  the  bodies  of  adults 
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there  ia  but  little  hair,  in  fact)  some  are  totally  destitute 
of  it. 

"  The  costume  of  the  people,  continues  Capt.  Lyon,  differs 
▼ety  much  from  that  of  the  Hudson's  Strai;  savages,  though 
an  equal  degree  of  neatness  and  ingenuity  is  displayed  in 
the  work  of  each.  The  clothes  of  both  sexes  are  principally 
composed  of  fine  and  well  prepared  rein>deer  pelts ;  the  ddna 
of  bears,  seals,  wolves,  foxes,  and  marmottes,  aie  also  used. 
The  seal  skins  are  seldom  employed  for  any  part  of  the  dress, 
except  boots  and  shoes,  as  being  more  capable  of  resisting 
water,  and  of  far  greater  durability  than  other  leather. 

"  The  general  winter  dress  of  the  men  is  an  ample  outer  coat 
of  deer-skin,  having  no  opening  in  front,  an&  a  large  hood, 
which  is  drawn  over  the  head  at  pleasure.  This  hood  is  in- 
variably bordered  with  white  fur  from  the  thighs  of  the  deer, 
and  thus  presents  a  lively  contrast  to  the  dark  face  which  it 
encircles.  The  front,  or  belly  part  of  the  coat,  is  cut  off 
square  with  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs ;  but  behind  it  is 
formed  into  a  broad  skirt,  rounded  at  the  lower  end,  which 
reaches  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground.  The  lower 
edges  and  tails  of  these  dresses  are  in  some  cases  bordered 
with  bands  of  fur  of  an  opposite  colour  to  the  body,  and  it 
is  a  favourite  ornament  to  hang  a  fringe  of  little  strips  of 
skin  beneath  the  boiler.  These  embellishments  give  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  to  the  dress.  It  is  customary,  in  blow- 
ing weather,  to  tie  a  piece  of  skin  or  cord  tight  round  the 
waist  of  the  coat ;  but  in  other  cases  the  dress  hangs  loose. 
Within  the  covering  I  have  just  described  is  another  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  form ;  but  though  destitute  of  ornaments  of 
leather,  it  has  frequently  little  strings  of  beads  hanging  to 
it  from  the  shoulders  or  small  of  the  back.  This  dress  is  of 
thinner  skin,  and  acts  as  a  shirt,  the  hairy  part  being  placed 
next  the  body :  it  is  the  in-doors  habit.  When  walking,  the 
tail  is  tied  up  by  two  strings  to  the  back,  so  that  it  may  not 
incommode  the  legs.  Besides  these  two  coats,  they  have 
also  a  large  cloak,  or,  in  fact,  an  open  deer-skin,  with 
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sleeves:  this,  from  its  size,  is  more  frequently  used  as  a 
blanket ;  and  I  but  once  saw  it  worn  by  a  man  at  the  ihip» 
although  the  women  throw  it  over  their  shoulders  to  shelter 
themselves  and  children  while  sitting  on  the  sledge. 

"  The  trowsers,  which  are  tightly  tied  round  the  loins,  have 
no  waistbands,  but  depend  entirely  by  the  drawing-strings  | 
they  are  generally  of  deer-skin,  and  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  coats.  One  of  the  most  fiivonrite  pat- 
terns is  an  arrangement  of  the  skins  of  deers*  legs,  so  as  to 
form  very  pretty  stripes.  As  with  the  jackets,  there  are 
two  pair  of  these  indispensables,  reaching  no  lower  than  the 
knee-cap,  which  is  a  cause  of  great  distress  in  cold  weather ; 
as  that  part  is  frequently  severely  frost  bitten ;  yet  with  all 
their  experience  of  this  bad  contrivance)  they  will  uot  add 
an  inch  to  the  established  length. 

■  **  The  boots  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  breeches,  which  hang 
loosely  over  them.  In  these,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  dress» 
are  many  varieties  of  colour,  materialt  and  pattern,  yet  in 
■hape  they  never  vary.  The  general  winter  boots  are  of 
deer-skin,  one  Laving  the  hair  next  the  leg,  and  the  other 
with  the  fur  outside.  A  pair  of  soft  slippers  of  the  same 
kind  are  worn  between  the  two  pair  of  boots,  and  outside 
of  all  a  strong  seal-skin  shoe  is  pulled  to  the  height  of 
the  ankle,  where  it  is  tightly  secured  by  a  drawing  strings 
For  hunting  excursions,  or  in  summer  when  the  conn- 
try  is  thawed,  one  pair  of  boots  only  is  worn.  They  are  of 
seal-skin,  and  so  well  sewed  and  prepared  without  the 
hair,  that  although  completely  saturated,  they  allow  no  wa- 
ter to  pass  through  them.  The  soles  are  generally  of  the 
toun^  hide  of  the  walrus,  or  of  the  large  seal  called  Oo- 
ghioo,  so  that  the  feet  are  well  protected  in  walking  over 
rough  ground.  Slippers  are  sometimes  worn  outside.  In 
both  cases  the  boots  are  tightly  fastened  round  the  instep 
with  a  thong  of  leather.  The  mittens  in  common  use  are  of 
deer-skin,  with  the  hair  inside:  but  in  fact  every  kind  of 
skin  is  used  for  them.   They  are  extremely  comfortable  when 
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dry,  but  if  onee  wetted  and  frosen  again,  in  the  winter  affod 
as  httle  protection  tft»  the  hand  as  a  case  of  ice  would  do. 
In  samiuer,  and  in  Kihing,  excellent  seal'>skin  mittens  ace 
used,  and  have  the  same  power  of  resisting  water  as  the 
boots  of  which  I  have  just  spoken*    At  Igloolik,  on  out  first 
arrival,  we  found  a  few  pair  of  fingered  gloves,  yery  neatly 
made.    The  dresses  I  have  just  described  are  chiefly  used 
in  winter.    During  the  summer  it  is  customary  to  wear  coat* 
boots,  and  even  breeches,  composed  of  the  prepared  skim 
of  ducks,  with  the  feathers  next  the  body.    These  are  com- 
Ibrtable,  light,  and  easily  prepared.    When  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  different  parties  of  natives,  and  before 
they  had  received  presents  from  us,  we  found  that  the  few 
ornaments  in  their  possession  were  worn  by  the  men.  These 
were  some  baildeaus  which  encircled  the  head,  and  were 
Mmposed  of  various  coloured  leather,  plaited  in  a  Mosaic 
pattern,  and  in  some  cases  having  human  hair  woven  in 
them  as  a  contrast  to  the  white  skins.    From  the  lower  e4g» 
ibxes*  teeth  hung  suspended,  arranged  as  a  fringe  «CKQSf 
the  forehead.    In  different  parts  of  the  bait  several  wore  % 
Innsk^x  tooth,  a  smaJ  ivory  figure,  or  the  Ixme  of  i^iqm/9 
•mall  animal*  *  -ff^  i>'>::>''i..  i  t:'tf.'>.  ';^ 

Tlie  clothing  of  the  women  is  of  the  same  materisli  M 
tihttt  df  the  men,  but  in  shape  almost  every  part  is  difiiprent 
from  the  male  dress.  An  inner  jacket  is  worn  next  th9  skioi 
and  the  fur  of  the  other  is  outside.  This  hind  flap  or  t^il  if 
of  the  form  before  described,  but  there  is  alio  a  small  flap 
lo  front,  extending  about  half  way  down  die  thigh.  Th# 
coats  have  each  an  immense  hood,  which,  as  well  as  Mver* 
ing'  the  head,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  child*s  crsdfe  (of 
two  ot  three  years  after  the  birth  of  an  infant.  This  19  oaUfd 
ama-'oo-ta,  and  is  the  same  as  the  amaut  of  Grants.  Xn  <»> 
'der  to  keep  the  burthen  of  the  child  from  drawing  the  dress 
tight  across  the  throat,  a  contrivance,  in  a  great  loeifiife 
resembling  the  sling's  of  a  soldier^s  knapsack*  is  aUxcd  to 
the  cdlar  at  neck  part,  whence  it  passes  beneath  Jha  mnt^ 
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00-ta)  erotoes,  and  being'  brought  tinder  the  ariM»  is  s<!ciirlBd 
an  each  side  the  tnreasi  by  A  iroodeii  button.  Hie  llMftildert 
of  the  woman's  ooat  havto  a  Wide  bagwldie  npabit  ibr  -WioA 
we  WMB  long  tmable  t6  aebount)  but  it  was  at  lenj^ 
tacertained  to  be  for  the  jpurpoSe  of  fecilitating  the  redrairal 
of  the  child  from  the  hood  totind  the  breast  without  taking 
it  out  of  the  jacket.  a  t!  .xj  . 

-  "  When  a  girdle  is  worn  totind  tlrt  waist,  it  answers  the 
double  purpose  of  comfort  and  omaknent ;  being  fireqnently 
eomposed  of  tome  yalnable  trinkets,  snch  as  foxes*  bones 
those  of  the  kableeaghioo,  or  sometiflies  of  Ike  ears  of  deer, 
which  hang  in  pairs  to  the  number'  of  twenty  or  thirty,  and 
are  trophies  of  the  skill  of  the  hunter,  to  whom  the  wearer 
is  allied.  The  inexpressibles  of  the  woman  are  of  the  same 
form  as  those  of  the  men,  but  they  are  not  ornamented  by 
liie  Same  curious  arrangement  of  colours ;  the  front  part  is 
generally  of  white,  and  the  back  of  dark  fur.  The  man- 
ner of  securing  them  at  the  waist  is  also  the  same  j  but  the 
drawing-strings  are  of  much  greater  length,  being  suf- 
fered to  hang  down  by  one  side,  and  their  ends  are  fre- 
gently  ornamented  with  some  pendant  jewel,  such  as  a 
grinder  or  two  of  the  musk-ox,  a  piece  of  carved  ivory,  a 
MMdl  baU  of  wood,  or  a  perforated  stone. 

"  Children  have  no  kind  of  clothing,  but  lie  naked  in  their 
iht0ik6!^a  hoods  until  two  6t  three  yean  of  age,  when  they 
itreMufiSed  into  a  little  dress,  generally  of  fawn-skin,  which 
has  jacket  and  breaches  in  one,  the  back  part  being  open ; 
*ntt>  this  they  are  pushed,  when  a  string  or  two  closes  all 
up  again.  A  cap  forms  an  indispensable  part  of  the  equip- 
Men^  and  is  generally  of  some  fantastioal  shape :  the  skin 
of  a  fawn's  head  is  a  favourite  material  in  the  oompnmtio^, 
and  is  sometimes  seen  with  the  eaM  perfect }  the  nose  and 
holes  for  the  eyes  lying  along  the  crown  of  the  wearer's 
bead,  which,  in  consequence,  lodes  Vk«  that  oi  aki  dniilia]. 
Aldiough  by  lieoessity  and  habit  an  extremely  iivtj  peopley 
the  E^quhnaiii  appear  fully  awaM  of  the  truth  of  a  wdL 
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known  Mtying,  and  practkally  nbown  Uut "  a  stitoh  in  time** 
does  wonden:  for,  however  old  or  worn  their  drenee  may 
'  be,  it  i«  rarely  that  ragged  olothei  are  seen.  i„ 

Our  woollen  Jaoketa,  ahirtff  or  atookings,  were  very 
much  esteemed;  and  thongh  not  a  tenth  part  so  warm  at 
the  skin  ooveringSi  yet  always  had  the  credit  with  the  Esqui- 
maux of  being  much  more  comfortable  than  those ;  the  poor 
creatures,  who  wore  them  generally  outside  their  proper 
dresses,  ascribing  all  the  warmth  they  felt  to  the  Kablocna 
cloth.  In  this  way  I  have  seen  a  thin  cotton  shirt  placed 
over  two  coats,  while  the  happy  wearer  exclaimed  with  de- 
light that  "  it  made  him  quite  hot."  ^ 

The  wind  being  favourable)  die  ship  ran  through  Hud- 
son's Strait,  and  on  the  twenty- third  they  took  their  final  de- 
parture, passing  Button's  Isles.  During  their  pajssage 
ocross  the  Atlantic  the  Aurora  Boreoles  were  generally  seen 
every  night.  On  one  occasion  they  were  so  brilliant  aa  to 
cast  shadows  on  the  deck.  ..,--.'h'  ,, 

A  solan  goose  was  seen  on  the  seventh  of  October,  and 
as  the  ships  approached  the  Orkneys  several  more  of  these 
birds  were  seen.  The  appearance  of  other  vessels,  indicativa 
of  the  prospect  of  soon  obtaining  intercourse  with  those  from 
whom  they  had  been  now  separated  for  seven  and  twenly 
months,  excited  in  all  the  most  cheering  feelings. 

The  breeze  increasing  to  a  fresh  gale  £rom  the  southward 
in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  a  heavy  sea  from  the  same 
quarter,  rendering  it  impossible  to  make  any  progress  in 
that  direction,  they  put  into  Lerwick  in  the  Shetland  Is-: 
lands,  to  precure  refreshments  and  await  a  change  of  wind, 
and  on  the  10th  at  ten  in  the  morning  anchored  there* 
where  they  were  immediately  visited  by  a  great  number  of 
the  inhalutants,  anxious  to  greet  them  on  their  return  to  their 
native  emintry. 

On  the  fint  information  of  their  arrival  the  bells  of  Ler- 
wick were  set  ringing,  the  inhaUtanti  flocked  from  every 
part  of  the  country  to  express  their  joy,  and  the  town  was 
at  night  illuminated  as  if  each  individual  had  a  brother  or  a 
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•on  among  the  erew.  On  the  18th,bcing  Sunday,  the  of. 
licera  and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  serrice  on  shore, 
when  the  worthy  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Menxies,  who 
was  before  well  known  to  many,  offered  up  in  the  most  so- 
lemn and  impressive  manner  a  thanksgiving  for  their  safe 
return.  "^  >"»' 

On  the  ISth,  a  breese  springing  np  from  the  northward, 
they  took  leave  of  their  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  deeply 
aensible  of  the  cordial  and  affectionate  reception  they  expo, 
rienced.  On  the  16th,  being  off  Whitby,  Captain  Parry 
went  on  shore  there,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Fisher  the  astro- 
nomer, and  after  receiving  the  cordial  greetings  of  a  great 
number  of  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Whitby,  who  had  as- 
sembled, set  off  for  London  and  arrived  at  the  Admiralty  on 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  ships,  after  touching  at  the 
Ilumbcr  for  pilots,  arrived  in  the  River  Thames  shortly  af- 
terwards, and  were  paid  off  at  Dcptford  on  the  14th  of  No- 
vember, 1823. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  this  voyage  to  discover 
a  north-west  passage  were  ineffectual,  Captain  Parry  says 
that  his  convictions  of  the  possibility  are  increased;  but 
that  the  opening  must  be  found  through  Prince  Regent*s , 
Inlet,  and  that  the  passage  will  be  into  Bhering*s  Strait. 
He  says,  "While  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the 
passage  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  our 
various  expeditions  by  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  by  those  of 
the  Russians  about  Icy  Cape,  the  hope  of  its  ultimate  ac- 
complishment has,  notwithstanding  our  late  failure,  received 
no  inconsiderable  encouragement.  That  the  sea  is  some- 
times navigable  upon  the  northern  shores  of  America  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  speculation  or  conjecture,  but  stands 
recorded  upon  the  authority,  and  to  the  honour,  of  our  dis- 
tinguished countryman  Captain  Franklin,  and  his  brave 
companions.  A  single  view  of  the  drawings  accompanying 
his  description  of  their  extraordinary  canoe-navigation  along 
these  desolate  shores,  must  at  once  convev  to  the  minds  of 
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those  who  are  interested  in  the  aocomplishment  of  this  long^- 
lought  object,  a  degree  of  encouragement  which  the  most 
■anguine  could  scarcely  ha^e  experienced  before.  And  al- 
though there  can  be  no  doubtt  that  the  various  changes  of 
wind  and  tide  would  occasionally  block  up  with  ice  the  shores 
surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin,  yet  the  open  water  he  ob- 
served is  a  proof  that  the  ice  has  a  considerable  space  to 
move  in :  and  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  entertain  a  very  con- 
fident hope  that  if  a  ship  could  once  be  got  upon  that 
coast,  she  might,  by  patience  and  perseverance,  ultimately 
complete  the  desired  object.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter 
of  more  interest  than  ever,  to  inquire  by  what  route  a  ship 
is  most  likely  to  reach  that  part  of  the  coast  lately  discovered 
and  surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin. 

"Jt  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  obstacles  which 
finally  arrested  our  progress  in  the  Strait  are  to  be  mainly 
attributed  to  the  current  we  found  setting  to  the  eastward, 
through  it;  and  which  coincides  with  that  observed  by 
Captain  Franklin  and  by  the  Russians,  to  the  westward. 
This  stream,  in  finding  its  way  out  through  the  Strait, 
would  undoubtedly  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  ice  close 
home  upon  its  western  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  the  egress  of 
a  ship  in  that  direction ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that^ 
on  this  account,  the  navigation  of  that  Strait  will  seldom  if 
ever  be  practicable.** 

The  ?v.'ormation  which  the  second  voyage  of  Captain 
Parry  produced,  although  ''unsuccessful  in  accomplishing 
the  great  object  in  pursuit,  induced  the  Government  to  make 
further  attempts ;  and  accordingly  in  the  succeeding  sprin.'. 
vessels  were  again  fitted  on^  of  which  the  following  ate 
the  parti  .ubum. 
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THE  ^uv "  and  liecla,  which  had  been  paid  off  in  N<^ 
Tei' .her  1823,  vrere  re-commisaioned,  and  to  them  was  added 
tiij  Griper,  to  be  commanded  by  Captain  Lyon,  which 
lastfthowevei,  was  to  take  a  different  route,  but  to  cO'Ope* 
rate  with  Captain  Parry  by  land,  each  taking  a  course  which 
former  lights  and  experience  pointed  out  as  most  likely  to 
ensure  Ruccess.  It  was  intended  that  Captain  Parry  should 
endeavour  to  make  the  passage  by  the  Prince  Ilegent*s  In- 
let, which  runs  out  of  Lancaster  Sound  to  the  southwardt 
towards  Hudson*s  Bay,  and  which  was  discovered  by  him 
in  his  second  voyage;  Captain  Lyon  was  to  land  in  Re- 
pulse Bay,  leaving  charge  of  the  Griper  to  Lieutenant  6. 
Dixon,  and  to  proceed  over-land  to  the  Copper-mine  River ; 
whilst  Captain  Franklin  was  to  explore  by  land  the  coast  of 
the  Arctic  Sea  from  Mackenzie's  River  to  Icy  Cape. 

Every  advantage  was  taken  of  the  experience  obtained 
in  the  former  voyages,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could 
add  to  the  comfort  or  secure  the  safety  of  the  crews  in  their 
perilous  undertaking.  Considerable  improvements  have 
taken  place  in  the  mode  of  warming  the  vessels  in  their  seve- 
re Ocpartments;  and  increased  strength  has  been  given  to 
their  bows  by  an  additional  casing  of  timber.  Capstans 
upon  a  new  construction  have  also  been  introduced,  which 
promise  less  risk  of  injury  tluui  those  formerly  in  use.  The 
■ails  and  cordage  were  all  new,  and  of  superior  workman, 
ship;  while  the  stores  of  every  description  are  abundnnt, 
and  applicable  to  every  casualty  than  can  occur.  Modern 
publications  were  added  to  the  librariei,  and  nothing  waA 
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a^lected  which  might  afford  amusement  or  information  to 
the  officers. 

A  very  splendid  and  hospitable  entertainment  was  given 
on  board  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  lying  off  Deptford  dock-yard, 
by  Captain  Parry,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  of  May.  The  most 
distinguished  of  the  company  present  on  this  occasion  were 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Earl  Bathurst,  Lady  Georgians 
Bathurst,  Lady  Emily  Bathurst.  Lord  and  Lady  Sidmouth, 
Lord  Nugent,  Lord  Clinton,  Sir  Everard  Home,  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  family,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  W.  Wynn  and  fa- 
mily, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  Yorke;  Sir  Henry, 
^  Lady,  and  Miss  Martin ;  Captain  J.  Franklin,  the  Hon. 
Douglas  Kinnaird,  S.  Whitbrcad,  Esq.  Sir  Alexander  and 
Lady  Johnston,  Mrs.  Admiral  Hamilton,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Napier,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Ady,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate  and  Lady ;  and  a  long 
list  of  others,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  Hecla  and  Fuiy  dropped  down  the  river  from  Dept- 
ford on  Saturday  the  8th  of  May,  1824.  The  crew  of  the 
Griper  gave  three  cheers  as  she  passed,  which  was  answered 
by  the  Hecla's  crew.  This  incident  was  interesting,  inas- 
much as,  the  Griper  being  to  take  out  the  land  expedition, 
the  next  intercourse  of  those  brave  men  was  expected  to  be 
in  the  regions  of  desolation  and  cheerless  misery. 

Captain  Parry  proceeded  on  his  voyage ;  and  of  him  we 
have  heard  nothing  positive  since,  and  doubt  not  but  he 
found  winter-quarters.  Suddenly,  however,  and  unexpect- 
edly, on  the  10th  of  November  1824,  the  Griper,  Captain 
Lyon,  ran  into  Portsmouth-harbour,  (without  anchoring  at 
Spithead,)  with  signals  of  distress  flying,  having  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction  in  fruitless  endeavours  to  get  into  Repulse- 
Bay.  The  ship  appears  to  have  suffered  dreadfully.  She 
had  reached  to  within  six  hours  sail  of  Repulse  Bay,  when 
a  most  tremendous  gale  came  on,  hitherto  unequalled  for 
severity  in  those  seas,  which  continued  for  several  days  with 
unabated  fury ;  and  after  the  crew  had  suffered  in  a  dread- 
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ful manner.  Captain  Lyon  was  obliged  to  bear  up  for  Eng* 
land  to  refit,  the  ship  having  lost  all  her  anchors  and  ca- 
bles amongst  the  ice,  besides  having  been  on  shore  and  sua* 
tained  damage  in  her  bottom ;  her  boats  were  all  stove  in. 
We  are  happy  to  learn,  however,  that  no  lives  were  lost. 

Captain  Lyon,  the  moment  he  arrived  in  London,  began 
to  prepare  a  "  Brief  Narrative  of  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
&c.*'  and  within  a  very  few  weeks  it  was  published.  The 
enterprising  individuals  whose  arduous  exertions  and  in« 
tense  sufferings  are  recorded  in  this  interesting  volume,  have 
the  most  poweiful  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  their  country* 
men ;  and,  though  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  expedition,  the  skill  and  intrepidity  of 
the  gallant  commander  and  his  crew  are  not  the  less  deserv- 
ing of  admiration.  In  a  short  preface.  Captain  Lyon  de- 
tails the  object  of  the  voyage,  by  stating  the  general  belief, 
"  that  a  western  portion  of  the  Polar  Sea  lies  at  no  great 
distance  across  Melville  Peninsula  from  Repulse  Bay,  and 
that  all  the  Esquimaux  agree  in  placing  it  at  three  days 
journey.  Should  this  be  the  case,  of  which  no  doubt 
seems  to  be  entertained,  the  water  in  question  may  be  in- 
ferred to  join  that  sea,  which  opens  out  from  the  western 
mouth  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  and  the  form  of 
the  peninsula  may  be  tolerably  imagined  from  the  charts 
drawn  by  the  natives.  A  bight  may  therefore  exist  as  far 
to  the  southward  as  Akkoolee,  which  is  the  opposite  shore 
from  Repulse  Bay ;  and  it  certainly  would  be  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  trace  the  connexion  of  its  shores  with  Point 
Tum-agaui,  at  which  Captain  Franklin^s  operations  termi- 
nated.** Under  this  supposition.  Captain  Lyon  was  directed 
to  winter  in  Repulse  Bay;  and  in  the  spring  of  1825  to 
proceed  with  a  small  party  across  Mdville  Peninsula,  and 
endeavour  to  trace  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  as  far  as  the 
above  mentioned  Point 

The  Griper,  of  180  tons,  and  a  crew  of  forty-one  men,  left 
Deptford  on  the  10th  of  Jane,  1824,  and  joined  her  pro- 
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vision^yessel,  the  Snap,  at  the  Little  Note.  Before  they 
reach  Stromness  in  the  Orkneys,  where  they  did  not  arriTe 
till  the  30th,  they  were  nearly  shipwrecked.  They  here 
took  in  water  and  some  provisions ;  and  on  the  3d  of  July 
sailed  from  Stromness.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the 
tailing-qualities  of  the  Oriper  were  of  the  worst  description ; 
and,  whilst  steering  their  course  across  the  Atlantic,  it  was 
necessary  she  should  be  frequently  taken  in  tow  by  her  pro- 
vision-tender, the  Snap. 

On  the  1st  of  August  they  fell  in  with  their  first  piece  of 
ice,  a  small  berg  of  about  70  feet ;  and  in  the  evening  they 
first  discerned  the  Labrador  coast.  On  the  Sd  the  dtores 
were  removed  from  the  Snap  in  a  fog  so  dense,  "  that  the 
boats  were  directed  backwards  and  forwards,  amongst  loose 
ice,  by  the  sound  of  bells  which  were  continued  ringing.** 
**  When  our  stores  were  all  on  board,"  says  Captain  Lyon, 
**  we  found  her  narrow  decks  completely  crowded  by  them. 
The  gangways,  forecastle,  and  abaft  the  mizen-masts,  were 
filled  with  casks,  hawsers,  whale-lines,  and  stream-cable, 
while  on  our  straightened  lower  deck  we  were  obliged  to 
place  casks  and  other  stores  in  every  part  but  that  allotted 
to  the  ship-company's  mess  table ;  and  even  my  cabin  had 
ft  quantity  of  things  stowed  away  in  it.  The  launch  was 
filled  high  above  her  gunwales  with  various  articles;  and 
our  chains  and  waist  were  lumbered  with  spars,  planks, 
sledges,  wheels,  &c.  Our  draft  of  water  aft  was  now  six- 
teen  feet  one  inch,  and  forteard  fifteen  feet  ten  inches." 

On  the  5th  they  made  Cape  Resolution,  the  weather  be- 
ing  very  severe;  and  Captdn  Lyon  declares,  that  even 
"  up  to  this  period,  we  had,  in  fact,  experienced  more  se- 
vere and  unpleasant  weather  than  during  our  passage  out  on 
the  last  voyage."  On  the  8th,  abreast  of  Saddlebuck,  and 
the  Middle  Savage  Islands,  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
land,  the  Griper  struck  twice,  and  heeled  very  much,  but 
fortunfttely  did  not  sustain  any  damage.  The  deviation  of 
the  compasses  now  became  very  great,  notwithstanding  one 
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had  been  fitted  with  Professor  Barlow's  plate.  Rain  had 
fallen  incessantly  during  the  last  two  days,  and  on  the  10th 
continued  with  fog  until  noon,  when  the  sky  cleared,  and 
they  made  the  Upper  Savage  Island,  .and,  making  fast  to 
the  largest  floe  they  had  yet  seen,  remained  until  the  fol« 
lowing  noon.  **  On  this  floe,  as  the  weather  was  toleiably 
fine,  we  were  enabled  to  stretch  lines  for  the  purpose  of  dry- 
ing clothes,  &c.  which  was  now  very  requisite,  as,  from  the 
continual  wet  weather  we  had  experienced,  the  ship  and 
every  thing  within  her  had  become  very  damp."         ..;/;**  i 

At  day-light  on  the  I2th  the  first  Esquimaux  was  seen 
paddling  very  quietly  towards  them ;  and,  hauling  his  ea« 
noe  on  the  ice,  began  to  baiter.  From  Captain  Lyon's 
knowledge  of  the  language  a  conversation  directly  took 
place,  and  in  about  half  an  hour  sixty  more  natives  made 
their  appearance  in  eight  kajaks  and  three  omiaks,  the  lat- 
ter with  sails  made  of  the  intestines  of  the  walrus.  As  usual, 
they  began  to  moke  free  with  many  articles ;  and  one  fellow 
succeeded  in  picking  the  captain's  pocket  of  his  handker- 
chief, for  which  he  received  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  others 
traded  fairly,  each  woman  producing  her  stores  from  a 
neat  little  skin  bag,  which  was  distinguished  by  our  men  by 
the  name  of  a  reticule.  A  new  variety  of  comb  was  pur- 
chased, and  Captain  Lyon  procured  a  mirror  composed 
of  a  broad  plate  of  black  mica,  so  fitted  into  a  leathern  case 
as  to  be  seen  on  either  side.  Some  of  the  natives  were  ad- 
mitted on  board  the  Griper  to  see  the  poneys  and  pigs, 
at  which  they  evinced  signs  of  fear,  particularly  at  the 
squeaking  of  the  latter,  and  eonsidered  them  as  two  new 
species  of  tooktoo,  (rein-deer.)  Captain  Lyon  purchased 
for  a  knife  the  sail  of  a  woman's  boat.  It  was  nine 
feet  five  inches  at  the  head,  by  only  six  feet  at  the  foot, 
and  having  a  deep  of  thirteen  feet.  The  gut  of  which  it 
was  composed  was  in  four-inch  breadths,  neatly  sewed 
with  thread  of  the  aame  material ;  and  the  whole  sail  only 
weighed  three  pounds  three  quarters.    OflF  the  North  Blufl 
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Another  party  wat  met  with,  uuJ  a  familiar  inteicourse 
took  place. 

On  the  14th,  their  progress  watt  painfully  slow,  and 
they  passed  much  closely-packed  ice.  The  temperature 
was  80*  in  the  shade,  and  the  fog  froze  thickly  on  the  rig. 
ging.  On  the  16th  the  compasses  were  extremely  sluggish, 
and  the  one  fitted  with  the  plate  showed  as  much  deviation 
when  the  ship^s  head  was  to  the  eastward  as  any  other. 
This  caused  much  anxiety.  On  the  17th  they  made  Charles 
Island,  and  killed  two  walrusses  in  shoal  water.  Before  the 
evening  of  the  li)th  they  were  within  ten  miles  of  Cape 
Wolstenholme,  and  the  following  afternoon  of  Digges  Is- 
land, the  sea  full  of  ice.  The  very  dull  and  bad  sailing  of 
the  Griper  continued;  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  part 
of  the  mountains  of  Southampton  Island  were  seen. 

On  the  24th,  Captain  Lyon,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ken> 
dal,  landed  for  the  purpose  of  making  observations.  They 
•aw  some  deer.  They  returned  on  board  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  point  on  which  they  landed  was  named  after  Mr. 
Leyson,  the  assistant  surgeon ;  and  the  inlet  between  it  and 
Cape  Pembroke  named  after  Mr.  Evans,  the  purser  of  the 
Griper.  On  the  2dth  they  made  the  high  land  at  Pembroke, 
the  next  day  passed  abreast  of  it.  The  compuSvses  had  now 
become  quite  useless,  with  the  ship's  head  southerly,  and 
that  in  particular  to  which  the  plate  was  fitted  so  power- 
less, that  its  north  point  stood  wherever  it  was  placed  by 
the  finger ;  but,  with  the  head  northerly,  they  all  traversed 
again.  This,  however,  benefited  but  little;  for  Captain 
Lyon  says,  "as  our  rout  lay  to  the  south-west,  we  were 
without  other  guidance  than  celestial  bearings,  which  could 
not  always  be  obtained." 

On  the  27th  they  fell  in  with  a  native,  who,  as  he  ap- 
proached, was  observed  "  seatedi  on  three  inflated  seal-skins, 
connected  most  ingeniously  by  blown  intestines,  so  that  his 
vessel  was  extremely  buoyant.  He  was  astride  upon  one 
•kini  while  another  of  a  larger  size  was  secured  on  each  side 
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of  it,  so  that  he  was  placed  in  a  kind  of  hollow.  His  legs, 
well  furnished  with  seal-skin  hoots,  were  immersed  nearly 
to  the  knees  in  water,  and  he  rowed  with  a  very  slender  8oot> 
stuined  paddle  of  whalebone,  which  was  secured  to  his  boat 
by  a  thong.  He  exhibited  some  signs  of  fear;  but,  some 
beads  being  given  to  him,  he  placed  them  with  trembling 
fingers  across  a  large  bunch  of  hair  which  protuded  from 
his  forehead.  Captain  Lyon  afterwards  landed  with  him, 
in  hopes  of  obtaining  sights  for  the  instruments,  and  was 
then  joined  by  six  others,  who  all  appeared  most  miserable, 
having  only  a  piece  of  chipped  flint  for  a  knife.  They  af- 
terwards visited  two  tents,  very  small,  and  full  of  holes,  in 
which  were  five  women  and  six  children.  One  of  the  wo- 
men, by  her  appearance,  could  have  been  scarcely  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  yet  carried  her  own  child,  a  stout  boy  at  least 
twelve  months  old,  at  her  back.  In  one  tent  was  a  little 
piece  of  deal,  about  three  inches  in  length,  planed  and 
painted  black  on  one  side ;  and,  with  three  bows  made  of 
many  pieces,  was  all  the  wood  in  their  possession.  Knives 
boarding-pikes,  and  many  other  articles,  were  distributed 
among  these  wretched  beings.  Each  man  was  distin- 
guished by  an  immense  mass  of  hair,  as  large  as  the  head 
of  a  child,  rolled  into  a  ball,  and  projecting  from  the  nsi 
of  the  forehead.  Captain  Lyon  caused  one  of  these  to  be 
opened.  It  consisted  of  six  long  strings  of  his  own  locks, 
originally  platted,  but  so  matted  with  dirt,  deer*s  fur,  &c. 
as  to  resemble  a  rough  hair-tether.  These  extraordinary 
tresses  were  bound  tightly  together  at  their  base,  and  mea- 
sured above  four  feet. 

On  the  39th  they  again  landed  to  procure  water,  and 
found  some  Esquimaux  graves.  In  the  afternoon  it  blew  a 
gale,  and  the  ship  was  put  under  close  reefed  top-sails. 
Captain  L^on  adds,  a  strong  weather-tide  rose  so  short, 
and  a  high  sea,  that  for  thiee  hours  the  ship  was  uninanage- 
able,  and  pitched  bowspnt-under  every  moment.  We  now 
found,  that  nlthongh  with  our  bead  off  this  trulv  datigemuft 
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shore,  we  were  uearing  it  rapidly,  and  driving  boldly  dowu 
on  the  shoal.  To  add,  if  possible,  to  this  distressing  a- 
tuation,  the  masts  were  expected  to  go  every  moment^  and 
all  hands  were  kept  on  deck  in  readiness.  The  tiLer  twije 
broke  adrift,  and  two  men  were  bruised.  In  the  moniin|f 
the  wind  came  round  and  moderated  from  south-west,  with 
a  turbulent  short  sea.  The  deviation  of  the  compasses  now  ! 
increased,  and,  with  the  lamentable  sailing  of  the  Griper, 
the  strong  tides,  and  bad  weather,  caused  her  situation  to  be 
most  perilous. 

Capt.  Lyon  says,  *'  as  there  was  reason  to  fear  the  falling 
of  the  tide,  which  was  from  12  to  15  feet  on  this  coast,  and 
in  that  case  the  total  destraction  of  the  ship,  I  caused  the 
long-boat  to  be  hoisted  out,  and,  with  the  four  smaller  ones, 
to  be  stored  to  a  certain  extent  with  arms  and  provisions. 
The  officers  drew  lots  for  their  respective  boats,  and  the 
•hip's  company  were  stationed  to  them.  The  long-boat 
having  been  filled  with  stores  which  could  not  be  put  below, 
it  became  requisite  to  throw  them  overboard,  as  there  was 
no  room  for  them  on  our  very  small  and  crowded  decks, 
over  which  heavy  seas  were  constantly  sweeping.  In  mak- 
ing these  preparations  for  taking  to  the  boats,  it  was  evident 
to  all,  that  the  long-boat  was  the  only  one  which  had  the 
slightest  chance  of  living  under  the  lee  of  the  ship,  should 
she  be  wrecked ;  but  every  man  drew  his  lot  with  the  great- 
est composure,  although  two  of  our  boats  would  have  been 
swamped  the  instant  they  were  lowered.  Yet  such  was  the 
noble  feeling  of  those  around  me,  that  it  was  evident,  had 
I  ordered  the  boats  in  question  to  be  manned,  their  crews 
would  have  entered  them  without  a  murmur. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  on  the  weather  clearing  a  little,  we 
discovered  a  low  beach  all  around  astern  of  us,  on  which 
the  surf  was  running  to  an  awful  height ;  and  it  appeared 
evident  that  no  human  power  could  save  us.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  the  tide  had  fallen  to  twenty-two  feet  (only  six 
feet  more  than  we  drew ;)  and  the  ship,  having  been  lifted 
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>  by  a  tremendous  sea,  struck  with  great  violence  the  whdt 
length  of  her  keel*  This  we  naturally  conceived  was  the 
forerunner  of  her  total  wreck,  and  we  stood  in  readiness 
to  take  to  the  boats  and  endeavour  to  hang  under  her  lee. 
She  continued  to  strike  with  sufficient  force  to  have  burst 
any  less  fortified  vessel,  at  intervals  of  a  few  minutes,  when- 
ever an  unusually  heavy  sea  passed  us ;  and,  as  the  water 
was  so  shallow,  these  might  almost  be  called  breakers  ra- 
ther than  waves,  for  each  in  passing  burst  with  great  force 
over  our  gangways ;  and,  as  every  sea  topped,  our  decks 
were  continually,  and  frequently  flooded.  All  hands  took 
a  little  refreshment,  for  some  had  scarcely  been  below  for 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I  had  not  been  in  bed  for  three  nights. 

-Although  few  or  none  of  us  had  any  idea  that  we  should 
survive  the  gale,  we  did  not  think  that  our  comforts  should 
be  entirely  neglected ;  and  an  order  was  therefore  given  to 
the  men  to  put  on  their  best  and  wannest  clothing,  to  ena- 
ble them  to  support  life  as  long  as  possible.  Every  man 
therefore,  brought  his  bag  on  deck,  and  dressed  himself; 
and,  in  the  fine  athletic  forms  which  stood  before  me,  I  did 
not  see  one  muscle  quiver,  nor  the  slightest  sign  of  alarm. 
The  officers  each  secured  some  useful  instrument  about 
them  for  the  purpose  of  obser^'ation,  although  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all,  that  not  the  slightest  hope  remained.  At 
about  six  in  the  afternoon  the  rudder,  which  had  received 
some  very  heavy  blows,  rose,  and  broke  up  the  after-lock- 
crs ;  and  this  was  the  last  severe  shock  which  the  ship  re- 
ceived. We  found  by  the  well  that  she  made  no  water,  and 
by  dark  she  struck  no  more.  God  was  merciful  to  us ;  and 
the  tide,  almost  miraculously,  fell  no  lower.  At  dark  heavy 
rain  fell,  but  was  borne  with  patience ;  for  it  beat  down  the 
gale,  and  brought  with  it  a  light  air  from  the  northward. 
At  nine  in  the  evening  the  water  had  deepened  to  five  fa- 
thoms. The  ship  kept  off  the  ground  all  night,  and  our 
exhausted  crew  obtained  some  broken  rest.** 
The  next  morning  they  weighed  their  anchors,  and  fouud 
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that  the  best  bower  had  lost  a  fluke,  aud  that  the  others 
vrere  uninjured.  This  place,  Captain  Lyon  adds,  "  in  hum- 
ble gratitude  for  our  delivery,  I  named  the  bay  of  God's 
Mercy.**  The  latitude  of  it  is  63*  35'  48''  N.  longitude  86* 
82'  W.    4  r,  .^■(•fcAt  > '•-i-.t'h!-.  j'i  V-  1,-irt^  ■  '   ;'.;-r  i:.>M\  !?;^< 

There  was  at  this  moment  no  anchor  left  in  the  ship. 
Notwithstanding,  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to  winter 
about  Chesterfield  Inlet,  or  even  to  the  southward  of  that 
spot.  The  persevering  efforts  of  all  on  board  were  accord- 
ingly  directed  to  gain  the  American  shore;  but  finding 
that  the  ship  got  into  the  shallows  of  Hudson's  Bay,  they 
were  reluctantly  compelled  to  edge  away  for  Salisbury  Is- 
land, still  hoping  that  a  few  fine  and  favourable  days  would 
restore  to  them  tbeir  lost  giound.  At  length  the  hope- 
less continuance  of  bad  weather,  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  ship  (from  her  incapacities,)  the  officers  and  crew 
having  suffered  more  hardships  than  on  any  previous  voy- 
age, the  advanced  stage  of  the  season,  with  numerous  other 
concomitant  miseries,  compelled  Captain  Lyon  to  consent 
that  the  ship  should  be  got  out  of  Hudson's  Straits  (an  ex- 
tent of  800  miles  of  dangerous  navigation;)  which  place 
they  had  scarcely  cleared,  when  a  southerly  gale  drove  them 
up  to  Davis's  Straits,  150  miles  to  the  southward  of  Reso- 
lution Island.  Providentially,  a  change  of  wind  enabled 
them  soon  after  to  proceed  on  a  southern  passage  homeward ; 
and  the  Griper  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in  six  weeks  in  the 
state  described. 

The  Griper  spoke  several  whalers,  all  of  which  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  the  fishery ;  no  ship  had  more  than  two  fish, 
and  many  none  whatever.  From  the  master  of  the  Phoenix 
whaler.  Captain  Lyon  heard  that  Captain  Parry's  expedi- 
tion had  been  seen  in  the  middle  of  August,  in  lat.  71*  beset 
with  ice.  On  tb<i  whole,  the  season  has  been  more  boister- 
ous, and  consequently  the  sea  less  clear,  than  it  has  been 
known  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  very  questionable  if 
Captain  Parry  would  be  able  to  reach  Lancaster  Sound.  Hnd 
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tbe  Griper  effected  a  wintering  either  in  Repulse  Bay  of 
Wager  River,  or  Chesterfield  Inlet,  Captain  Lyon,  with  » 
strong  party,  would  have  made  a  land-journey  to  Point 
Tumagain,  near  the  Coppermine  River,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  miles,  for  which  expedition  they  were  fully  equip- 
ped. Captain  Parry,  if  he  succeeds  in  passing  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  getting  to  the  southward  down  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  (by  which  Captain  Lyon  was  next  year  to  communi- 
cate with  him,)  will  send  a  land  expedition,  if  possible,  in 
the  same  direction,  as  well  as  to  Repulse  Bay,  in  the  hope 
of  communicating  with  the  Griper. 

The  third  and  fourth  voyages  of  Captain  Parry  will  be 
given  in  due  course  in  the  present  Volume. 
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The  Government  having  detennined  upon  sending  an  ex« 
pedition  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  by  land,  to  ex- 
plore the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River  to  the  eastward,  Captain  Franklin  was 
appointed  to  this  service  by  Earl  Bathurst,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Lord's  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ; 
who,  at  the  same  time,  nominated  Doctor  John  Richard- 
son, a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy,  Mr.  George  Back,  and 
Mr.  Robert  Hood,  two  Admiralty  Midshipmen,  to  be  joined 
with  him  in  ihe  enterprise.    The  main  object  of  the  Expe- 
dition was  that  of  determining  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  the  northern  coast  of  North  America,  and  the  trending  of 
that  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  to  the 
eastern  extremity  of  that  continent.    Circumstances  were 
to  guide  him  whether  to  proceed  at  once  directly  to  the 
northward  till  he  arrived  at  the  sea-coast,  and  thence  west- 
erly towards  the  Coppermine  River ;  or  advance,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  usual  route  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and  from  thence  easterly  till  he  should  arrive 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  that  continent.    In  the  adoption 
of  either  of  these  plans,  he  was  to  be  guided  by  the  advice 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  would  be  instructed 
by  their  employers  to  co-operate  cordially  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  and  who  would  provide  him 
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with  the  necessary  escort  of  Indians  to  act  as  guidet)  inter- 
preters,  game-killera,  &c.  and  also  with  such  articles  of 
clothing,  ammunition,  snow-shoes,  pretents,  See.  as  should 
be  deemed  expedient  to  take.  Another  principal  object  of 
the  expedition  was  to  amend  the  very  defective  geography 
of  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  to  ascertain  cor- 
rectly the  latitude  and  longitude  of  every  remarkable  spot 
upon  the  route,  and  of  all  the  bays,  harbours,  rivers,  head- 
lands, &c.  that  might  occur  along  the  northern  shores  of 
North  America.  In  proceeding  along  the  coast,  he  was  to 
erect  conspicuous  marks  at  places  where  ships  might  enter, 
or  to  which  a  boat  could  be  senf, ;  and  to  deposit  information 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  coast  for  the  use  of  Lieutenant  Parry. 
In  the  journal  of  his  route,  he  was  to  register  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  at  least  three  limes  in  every  twenty-four  hours ; 
together  with  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather,  and  any 
other  meteorological  phenomena.  He  was  to  notice  whether 
any,  and  what  kind  or  degree  of,  influence  the  Aurora  Bu- 
realis  might  appear  to  exert  on  the  magnetic  needle ;  and 
to  notice  whether  that  phenomenon  were  attended  with  any 
noise;  and  to  make  any  other  observations  that  might  be 
likely  to  tend  to  the  further  developemeut  of  its  cause,  and 
the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed. 

Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Hood  were  to  assist  in  all  the  obser- 
vations above-mentioned,  and  to  make  drawings  of  the 
land,  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  various  objects  of  natural 
history ;  and,  particularly,  of  such  as  Dr.  Richardson,  who, 
to  his  professional  duties,  was  to  add  that  of  naturalist, 
might  consider  to  be  most  curious  and  interesting. 

He  was  instructed  on  aiiiving  at,  or  near,  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine  River,  to  make  every  inquiry  as  to  the  si-. 
tuation  of  the  spot  whence  native  copper  had  been  brought 
down  by  the  Indians  to  the  Hudson^s  Bay  establishment, 
and  to  visit  and  explore  the  place  in  question ;  in  order  that 
Dr.  Richardson  might  be  enabled  to  make  such  observations 
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as  might  be  useful  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  or  intoxs. 
estiug  to  the  science  of  mineralogy. 

Joseph  Berens,  Esq.  the  Governor  of  the  Hudson*s  Bay 
Company,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  commitee,  afforded  all 
kinds  of  assistance  and  information,  previous  to  his  leaving 
England ;  and  they  sent  orders  to  their  agents  and  servants 
in  North  America,  containing  the  fullest  directions  to  pro* 
mute,  by  every  means,  the  progress  of  the  Expedition.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  North-west  Company,  both  in  England  and 
America,  also  gave  much  useful  information,  and  sent  let- 
ter of  recommendation  to  the  partners  and  agents  of  that 
Company,  resident  on  the  line  of  route. 

The  late  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  visited  the  coast 
they  were  to  explore,  afforded  in  the  most  open  and  kind 
manner,  much  valuable  information  and  advice.  I 

The  provisions,  instruments,  and  articles  furnished  by  di» 
rection  of  the  Lord^s  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  were 
embarked  on  boai-d  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship  Prince 
of  Wales,  appointed  by  the  committee  to  convey  the  expedi- 
tion to  York  Factory,  their  principal  establishment  in  Kud- 
son's  Bay.  To  Dr.  Richardson,  in  particular,  the  exolu* 
live  merit  is  due  of  whatever  collections  and  observations 
have  been  made  in  the  department  of  natural  history.  The 
charts  and  drawings  were  made  by  Lieutenant  Back  and 
the  late  Lieutenant  Hood.  Both  these  gentlemen  cheers 
fully  and  ably  assisted  in  making  the  observations  and  iu 
the  daily  conduct  of  the  expedition.  Great  praise  is  due  to 
the  fidelity,  exertion  and  uniform  good  conduct  in  the  most 
trying  situations,  of  John  Hepburn,  an  English  seaman, 
and  the  only  attendant,  to  whom  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  they  owed,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  preservaf 
tk>n  of  the  livc:>  of  some  of  the  party. 

All  things  having  been  previously  arranged,  the  party  em- 
oarked  on  the  23d  of  May  1819,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Company.    The  wind 
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not  being  faTounble  they  did  not  reach  Yarmouth  Boada 
until  the  SOth,  and  expecting  to  remain  there  for  a  change 
of  wind,  several  officers  and  passengers  went  on  shore. 
They  had  not  however  been  long  landed  before  the  wind 
changed  to  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  fired  signal  guns 
for  di  to  be  on  board.  Mr.  Back  having  gone  a  few  miles 
distance  on  business,  the  ship  sailed  without  him,  but  Cap- 
tain Franklin  left  a  letter  directing  him  to  proceed  by  coach 
to  Stromness,  at  which  place  he  arrived  nearly  at  the  same 
period  as  the  ship,  having  travelled  nine  days  almost  with- 
out taking  rest  .-Ji 

At  Stromness  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  engage 
some  seamen  adapted  to  the  service  on  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  14th  of  June  several  persons  met  him  by 
appointment;  but  they  were  so  impressed  with  apprehen* 
sion  that  great  danger  would  attend  the  service,  or  that  they 
would  be  taken  further  than  the  engagement  required,  that 
only  four  men  offered  themselves,  llie  bowmen  and  steer* 
men  were  to  receive  forty  pounds  a  year,  and  the  middlemen 
thirty-five  pounds.  Captain  Franklin  says,  "They  stipu- 
lated to  be  sent  back  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  free  of  expense, 
and  to  receive  their  pay  until  the  time  of  arrival.  Only' 
these  few  men  could  be  procured,  although  our  requisition 
had  been  sent  to  almost  every  island,  even  as  far  as  the 
northernmost  point  of  Rcnaldsha.  I  was  much  amused  with 
the  extreme  caution  these  men  used  before  they  would  sign 
the  agreement;  they  minutely  scanned  all  our  intentions, 
weighed  every  circumstance,  looked  narrowly  into  the  plan 
of  our  route,  and  still  more  circumspectly  to  the  prospect 
of  return.  Such  caution  on  the  part  of  the  northern  marin- 
ers form  a  singular  contrast  with  the  ready  and  thoughtless  j 
manner  in  which  an  English  seaman  enters  upon  any  enter-  | 
prise,  however  hazardous,  without  inquiring,  or  desiring  \ 
to  know  where  he  is  going,  or  what  he  is  going  about        /^ 

'i'he  Brig  Harmony,  belonging  to  the  Moravian  Mis^- 
sionary  Society,  and  bound  to  their  settlement  at  Nain,  on 
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the  coast  of  Labrador,  was  lying  at  anchor.  With  the  vie^r 
of  collecting  some  Esquimaux  words  and  sentences,  or 
gaining  any  information  respecting  the  manners  and  habita 
of  that  people,  Doctor  Richardson  and  myself  paid  her  a 
risit.  We  found  the  passengers,  who  were  going  out  as 
Missionaries,  extremely  disposed  to  communicate;  but  as 
they  only  spoke  the  German  and  Esquimaux  languages, 
of  both  which  we  were  ignorant,  our  conversation  was 
necessarily  much  confined :  by  the  aid,  however,  of  an  Es- 
quimaux and  German  dictionary,  some  few  words  were  col- 
lected, which  we  considered  might  be  useful.  There  were 
on  board  a  very  interesting  girl,  and  a  young  man,  who 
were  natives  of  Disko,  in  Old  Greenland ;  both  of  them  had 
fair  complexions,  ratber  handsome  features,  and  a  lively 
manner ;  the  former  was  going  to  be  married  to  a  resident 
Missionary,  and  the  latter  to  officiate  in  that  character.  The 
commander  of  the  vessel  gave  me  a  translation  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  St  John  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  printed  by 
the  Moravian  Society  in  London." 

On  the  16th  the  Prince  of  Wales  made  the  preparatory 
signal  ior  sea.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  ships  weighed, 
an  hour  too  early  for  the  tide ;  as  soon  as  this  served  they 
entered  into  the  passage  between  Hoy  and  Pomona,  and  had 
to  beat  through  against  a  very  heavy  swell,  which  the  meet- 
ing of  a  weather  tide  and  a  strong  breeze  had  occasioned. 
Some  dangerous  rucks  lie  near  the  Pomona  shore,  and  on 
this  side  also  the  tide  appeared  to  run  with  the  greatest 
strength.  On  clearing  the  outward  projecting  pomts  of 
Hoy  and  Pomona,  they  entered  at  once  into  the  Atlantic, 
and  commenced  t'-ieir  voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay,  having  the 
PMdystf)ne,  Wear,  and  Missionary  brig,  Harmony,  in  com- 
pany. 

Being  now  fairly  launched  into  the  Atlantic,  Captain 
Franklin  issued  a  general  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of 
the  officers  during  the  prosecution  of  the  service  on  which  they 
were  engugud,  and  communicated  to  them  the  several  points 
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of  information  that  were  expected  from  them  by  their  in- 
structions. He  also  furnished  them  with  copies  of  the  signals 
which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  Lieutenant  Parry  and 
himself,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  reaching  the  northern 
coast  of  America,  and  falling  in  with  each  other.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  of  June,  the  progress  was  found  to  have 
been  extremely  slow,  owing  to  a  determined  N.  W.  wind 
and  much  sea.  Numerous  birds  hovered  round  the  ship; 
principally  fulmars  and  shearwaters,  and  they  not  imfre- 
quently  saw  shoals  of  grampusses  sporting  about,  which 
the  Greenland  seaman  term  finners  from  their  large  dorsal 
fin.  Some  poi'poises  occasionally  appeared,  and  whenever 
they  did,  the  crew  were  sanguine  in  their  expectation  of 
having  a  speedy  change  in  the  wind,  which  had  been  so 
vexatiously  contrary,  but  they  were  disappointed  in  every 
instance. 

By  the  25th  of  July  they  had  opened  the  entrance  of  Da- 
vis*8  Straits,  and  in  the  afternoon  spoke  the  Andrew  MarveU, 
bound  to  England  with  a  cargo  of  fourteen  fish.  The  mas- 
ter said  that  the  ice  had  been  heavier  this  season  in  Davis*8 
Straits  than  he  had  ever  recollected,  and  that  it  lay  particu- 
larly close  to  the  westward,  being  connected  with  the  shore 
to  the  northward  of  Resolution  Island,  and  extending  from 
thence  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Greenland  coast ;  that 
whales  had  been  abundant,  but  the  ice  so  extremely  cross, 
that  few  could  be  killed.  His  ship,  as  well  as  several  others, 
had  suffered  material  injury,  and  two  vessels  had  been  en- 
tirely crushed  between  vast  masses  of  ice  in  latitude  74*  40' 
N.  but  the  crews  were  saved.  No  intelligence  could  be 
obtained  respecting  Lieutenant  Parry,  and  the  ships  inidcr 
his  command ;  but  blowing  strong  from  the  northward  for 
some  time,  which  would,  probably,  clear  Baffin's  Bay  of  ice, 
they  were  disposed  to  hope  favourably  of  his  progress. 

On  the  4th  of  August,  in  latitude  59*  58^  N.  longitude 
59'  68'  W.  they  first  fell  in  with  large  icebergs;  and  in 
the  evening  were  encompassed  by  several  of  considerable 
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magnitude,  which  obliged  them  to  tack  the  ship,  in  order 
to  prevent  getting  entangled  amongst  them.  The  eati- 
mated  distance  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  Labrador  coast 
was  then  86  miles ;  here  they  tried  for  soundings,  without 
gaining  the  bottom,    jl-r  Ttx  '!J!i  .aji  li.ui  ^.^Oi^fefijit  'nt^^mi- 

On  the  6th  of  August,  a  party  of  the  officers  endeavoured 
to  get  on  one  of  the  largest  icebergs,  but  ineffectually, 
owing  to  the  steepness  and  smoothness  of  its  sides,  and  the 
swell  produced  by  its  undulating  motion.  This  was  one  of 
the  largest  they  saw,  and  Mr.  Hood  ascertained  its  height 
to  be  149  feet ;  but  these  masses  of  ice  are  frequently  mag- 
nified to  an  immense  size,  through  the  illusive  medium  of 
a  hazy  atmosphere,  and  on  this  account  their  dimensions 
have  often  been  ezag^rated  by  voyagers. 

In  the  morning  of  the  7th,  the  Island  of  Resolution  was 
indistinctly  seen  through  the  haze,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
entirely  hidden  in  a  very  dense  fog.  The  favourable 
breeze  subsided  into  a  perfect  calm,  and  left  the  ship  sur- 
rounded by  ^ioose  ice.  Two  attempts  were  ineffectually 
made  to  gain  souudings,  and  the  extreme  density  of  the  fog 
precluded  any  other  means  of  ascertaining  the  direction  in 
which  the  ship  was  diiving  until  half-past  twelve,  when 
they  had  the  alarming  view  of  a  barren  rugged  shore  within 
a  few  yards,  towering  over  the  mast-heads.  Almost  in- 
stantly afterwards  the  ship  struck  violently  on  a  point  of 
rock,  projecting  from  the  island;  and  the  ship*s  side  was 
brought  so  near  to  the  shore,  that  poles  were  prepared  to 
push  her  off.  This  blow  displaced  the  rudder,  and  raised 
it  several  inches,  but  it  fortunately  had  been  previously 
confined  by  tackles.  A  gentle  swell  freed  the  ship  from 
this-  periloiij  situation,  but  the  current  hurried  the  ship 
along  in  c  itact  with  the  rocky  shore,  and  the  prospect  was 
most  alarming.  On  the  outward  bow  was  perceived  a  mgi* 
ged  and  precipitous  cliff,  whose  sununit  was  hid  in  the  fog, 
and  the  vessel's  head  was  pointed  towai'ds  the  bottom  of  a 
•mall  bay,  into  which  they  were  rapidly  driving.    There  now 
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seemed  to  be  no  probability  of  escaping  shipwreck,  lieing 
without  wind,  and  having  the  rudder  in  its  present  useless 
state ;  the  only  assistance  was  that  of  a  boat  employed  in 
lowing,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  water  between  the 
•hip  and  the  shore,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  its  being  crushed. 
Tbe  ship  again  struck  in  passing  over  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and 
happily  the  blow  replaced  the  rudder,  which  enabled  them 
to  take  advantage  of  a  light  bre  ze,  and  to  direct  the  ship*s 
head  without  the  projecting  cliff.  But  the  breeze  was  only 
mcmeintary,  and  the  ship  was  a  third  time  driven  on  shore 
on  the  rocky  termination  of  the  cliff.  Here  they  remained 
stationary  for  some  seconds,  and  with  little  prospect  of 
being  removed  from  this  perilouo  situation,  but  were  once 
more  extricated  by  the  swell  from  this  ledge  also,  and  car- 
ried  still  farther  along  the  shore.  The  coast  became  now 
more  rugged,  and  the  view  of  it  was  terminated  by  another 
projecting  point  <m  the  starboard  bow.  Happily,  before 
they  had  reached  it,  c  light  breeze  enabled  them  to  turn  the 
8hip*s  head  to  seaward,  and  she  drew  off  the  shore.  They 
had  made  but  little  progress,  however,  when  she  was  vio- 
lently  forced  by  the  current  against  a  large  icebeig  lying 
aground. 

The  prospect  was  nov«^  more  alarming  than  at  any  precede 
ing  period ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  pourtray  the  anxiety 
and  dismay  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  female  pas-* 
aengers  and  children,  who  were  rushing  on  deck  in  spite  of 
Ae  endeavours  of  the  officers  to  keep  them  below,  out  of  the 
danger  which  was  apprehbnded  if  the  masts  should  be  car- 
ried away.  After  the  first  concussion,  the  ship  was  driven 
along  the  steep  and  rugged  side  of  this  iceberg  with  such 
amanng  rapidity,  that  the  destruction  of  the  macits  seeiped 
inevitable,  and  every  one  expected  to  be  forced  on  the  rocks 
in  the  most  disabled  state;  but  providentially,  they  escaped 
this  perilovs  result,  which  must  have  been  decisive. 
■  Hie  dense  fog  now  cleared  away  for  a  short  time,  and 
tbey  discovered  the  Eddystone  close  to  some  lodu,  having 
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three  boats  employed  in  towing;  but  the  Wear  was  not  vi- 
able. 

The  8hip  receiving  water  very  fast ;  the  pumps  were  in- 
stantly manned  and  kept  in  continual  use,  and  signals  of 
distress  were  made  to  the  Eddystone,  whose  commander 
promptly  came  on  board,  and  then  ordered  to  our  assistance 
his  carpenter  and  all  the  men  he  could  spare,  together  with 
the  carpenter  and  boat* s  crew  of  the  Wear,  who  had  gone 
on  board  the  Eddystone  in  the  morning,  and  were  prevented 
from  returning  to  their  own  vessel  by  the  fog.  As  the  wind 
was  increasing,  and  the  sky  appeared  very  unsettled,  it 
was  determined  the  Eddystone  should  take  the  ship  in  tow, 
that  the  undivided  attention  of  the  passengers  and  crew 
might  be  directed  to  pumping,  and  clearing  the  holds  to  ex- 
amine whether  there  was  a  possibility  of  stopping  the  leak* 
They  soon  found  the  principal  injury  had  been  received  from 
a  blow  near  the  stem-post,  and,  after  cutting  away  part  of 
the  ceiling,  the  carpenters  endeavoured  to  stop  the  rushing 
in  of  the  water,  by  forcing  oakum  between  the  timbers;  but 
this  had  not  the  desired  effect,  and  the  leak,  in  spite  df  all 
efforts  at  the  pumps,  increased  so  much,  that  parties  of  the 
officers  and  passengers  were  stationed  to  bail  out  the  water 
in  buckets  at  differents  parts  of  the  hold.  A  heavy  gale  came 
on,  blowing  from  the  land,  as  the  night  advanced;  the  sails 
were  split,  the  ship  was  encompassed  by  heavy  ice,  and,  iu 
forcing  through  a  closely-connected  stream,  the  tow-rope 
broke,  and  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  portion  of  the  sea- 
men from  the  pumps,  and  appoint  them  to  the  management 
of  the  ship. 

On  the  9tfa  upwards  of  five  feet  water  was  found  in  the 
well.  Renewed  exertions  were  now  put  forth  by  every  per- 
son, and  before  eight  in  the  morning  the  water  vas  so  much 
reduced  as  to  enable  the  carpenters  to  get  at  other  defective 
places ;  but  the  remedies  they  could  apply  were  insufficient 
to  repress  the  water  from  rushing  in,  and  all  their  labours 
eonld  but  just  keep  the  ship  in  the  same  state  throughout  the 
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day,  until  six  in  the  afternoon  ;  when  the  strength  of  every 
one  began  to  fail,  the  expeu:<^nt  of  thrusting  in  felt,  as  well  as 
oakum,  was  resorted  to,  and  a  plank  nailed  over  all.  After 
this  operation  a  perceptible  diminution  iu  the  water  was 
made,  and  being  encouraged  by  the  change,  the  utmost  ex- 
ertion was  used  in  bailing  and  pumping  ;  and  before  night, 
the  leak  was  so  overpowered  that  the  pumps  were  only  re- 
quired to  be  used  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  A  sail,  co- 
vered with  every  substance  that  could  be  carried  into  the 
leaks  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  was  drawn  under  the 
quarter  of  the  ship,  and  secured  by  ropes  on  each  side. 

As  a  matter  of  precaution  in  the  event  of  having  to  aban- 
don the  ship,  which  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  the  elderly 
women  and  children  were  removed  to  the  Eddystone  when 
the  wind  was  moderate,  but  the  young  women  remained  to 
assist  at  the  pumps,  and  their  services  were  highly  valuable, 
both  for  their  personal  labour,  and  for  the  encouragement 
their  example  and  perseverance  gave  to  the  men. 

At  day-light,  every  eye  was  anxiously  oast  around  the 
horiion  in  search  of  the  Wear,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  recol- 
lection of  their  own  recent  peril  caused  considerable  appre- 
hensions for  her  safety.  Every  glass  was  directed  along 
the  shore  to  discover  any  trace  of  their  absent  consort.  Guns 
were  frequently  fired  to  apprize  any  who  might  be  near  of 
their  approach ;  but  no  one  appeared,  and  no  signal  was 
returned.  At  eight  in  the  evening  they  were  abreast  of  the 
island  called  Cape  Resolution,  which  is  a  low  point,  but  in- 
dicated at  a  distai'je  by  a  lofty  round  backed  hill  that  rises 
above  it.     They  entered  Hudson's  Straits  soon  afterwards. 

They  arrived  abreast  of  the  Upper  Savage  Island  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  August,  and  as  the  breeze 
was  moderate,  the  ship  was  steered  as  near  to  the  shore  as 
the  wind  would  permit,  to  give  the  Esquimaux  inhabitants 
an  opportunity  of  coming  off  to  barter,  which  they  soon  em- 
braced. "--..:.,»     i;..  '.    c  '  iu  .1^;  f  ^  •• 

.  Their  shouts  at  a  distance  intimated  their  approach  some 
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time  before  they  described  the  oanoet  ptddling  towardt 
Ibem ;  the  headmost  of  tliem  reached  us  at  eleven  ;  the«« 
were  quickly  followed  by  uthere,  and  before  noon  about  forty 
eanoea,  each  holding  one  man,  were  assembled  round  the  two 
■hipa>  In  tbe  afternoon,  when  we  approached  nearer  to  the 
shore,  five  or  six  larger  ones,  containing  the  women  and 
ehildren,  came  up. 

The  Esquimaux  immediately  evinced  their  desire  to  bar- 
tek*,  and  displayed  no  small  cunning  in  making  their  bar- 
gains,  taking  care  not  to  exhibit  too  many  articles  at  first. 
Their  principal  commodities  were,  oil,  sea-horse  teeth, 
whalebone,  seal-9kin  dresses,  caps  and  boots,  deer<  skins 
and  horns,  and  models  of  their  canoes  ;  and  they  received 
in  exchange  small  saws,  knives,  nails,  tin-kettles,  and  nee* 
dies.  It  wai  pleasing  to  behold  the  exuKatlon,  and  to  bea^ 
tiie  ahottts  of  tbe  whole  party,  when  an  acquisition  was  mad* 
by  any  one ;  and  not  a  little  ludicrous  to  behold  the  eager^ 
ness  with  which  the  fortunate  person  licked  each  article  with 
bia  tongue,  on  receiving  it,  as  a  finish  to  the  bargain,  and 
ah  act  of  appropriation.  They  in  no  instance  omitted  thii 
strange  practice,  however  small  the  article;  the  needlci 
even  passed  individually  through  the  ceremony.  The  wo* 
BMii  brought  imitations  of  men,  women,  animals,  and  birds, 
carved  with  labour  and  ingenuity  out  of  sea-horse  teeth.  Thn 
dresses  and  the  figures  of  the  animals,  were  not  badly  exe-i 
eated,  but  there  was  no  attempt  at  the  deli'teation  of  the 
countenances  ;  and  moat  of  tha  figures  were  without  eyes, 
ears  and  fingers,  the  execution  of  which  would,  perhaps, 
have  required  more  delicate  instruments  than  they  possess. 
The  men  set  most  value  on  saws }  kuttee-r  wa-bak,  tbe  name 
by  which  they  distinguish  them,  was  a  constant  cry.  Knivea 
were  held  next  in  estimation.  An  old  sword  was  bartered 
from  the  Eddystone,  and  I  shall  long  remember  the  uni* 
versal  burst  of  joy  on  the  happy  man*s  receiving  it.  It  was 
delightful  to  witness  the  general  interest  excited  by  indivi- 
dual acquisitions.    There  was  no  desire  shewn  by  any  one 
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to  over«reBch  hii  neighbour,  or  to  preea  towards  any  part 
of  the  ship  where  a  bargain  was  malting,  until  the  person  in 
possession  of  the  place  had  completed  his  exchange  and  re- 
moved, and  if  any  article  happened  to  be  demanded  from 
the  outer  canoes;  the  m^n  nearest  assisted  willingly  in  pass- 
ing the  thing  across.  Supposing  the  party  to  belong  to  one 
tribe,  tbe  total  number  of  the  tribe  must  exceed  two  hun- 
dred persons,  as  there  were,  probably,  on«  hundred  and 
Hfty  around  the  ships,  and  few  of  these  were  elderly  persons, 
or  naale  children. 

Their  faces  were  broad  and  flat,  the  eyes  small.  The 
men  were  in  general  atout.  Some  of  the  yoooger  womett 
tnd  the  children  bad  rather  pleasing  countenances ;  hut  th« 
difference  between  these  and  the  more  aged  of  that  sex,  bore 
strong  testimony  to  the  effects  which  a  few  years  produce  ii» 
this  ungenial  climate.  Most  of  the  party  had  spre  eyes,  all 
of  them  appeared  of  a  plethoric  habit  of  body ;  several  were 
observed  bleeding  at  the  nose  during  their  stay  near  tiM 
ship.  The  men's  dresses  consisted  of  a  jacket  of  scaKskin, 
the  trowsers  of  bear-skin,  and  several  had  caps  of  the  white 
fox-skin.  The  female  dresses  w^re  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, but  differently  sha^^^d,  havihg  a  hood  in  which  the 
infants  were  carried.  Their  manner  was  very  lively  and 
agreeable,  and  they  were  fond  of  mimicking  our  speech 
and  gestures  ;  but  nothing  afforded  them  greater  amuae- 
ment  than  when  we  attempted  to  retaliate  by  pronouncing 
any  of  their  words. 

The  canoes  were  of  seal-skin,  and  similar  in  every  re- 
8])cct  to  those  of  the  Esquimaux  in  Greenland  ;  they  were 
generally  new  and  very  complete  in  their  appointments. 
Those  appropriated  to  the  women  are  of  ruder  construction, 
and  only  calculated  for  fine  weather  ;  they  are,  however, 
useful  vessels,  being  capable  of  containing  twenty  persons 
with  their  luggage.  An  elderly  man  officiates  as  steers- 
man, and  the  women  paddle,  but  they  have  also  a  mast 
» hioh  carries  a  wail,  mad*>  of  dressed  whale-gut.      When 
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the  women  bad  divpoied  of  all  tlieir  articles  of  trade  tliey 
resorted  to  entreaty,  and  put  in  practice  many  enticing 
gestures  to  procure  presents  of  a  variety  of  beads,  needlesi 
and  other  articles  in  great  demand  among  females.     - 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th,  they  passed  Digg^'s  Islands, 
the  termination  of  Hudson's  Strait.  Here  the  Eddystnne 
parted  company,  being  bound  to  Moose  Factory  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bay.  'i.r.    »•..   .:   t   '    t-  1      .'..»i 

On  the  80th  the  Prince  of  Wales  arrived  off  York  Flats, 
and  they  bad  the  gratifying  sight  of  the  ship  Wear,  which 
they  feared  was  lost,  riding  at  anchor.  The  governor  of 
the  place,  Mr.  Williams,  came  on  board,  accompanied  by 
the  commander  of  the  Wear,  and  tlie  latter  gentlemiin, 
(from  the  circumstance  of  himself  and  his  crew  havlag  been 
supposed  to  be  lost)  was  received  with  the  most  hearty  wel- 
come. It  appeared  that  one  of  the  largest  masses  of  ice  had 
providentially  drifted  between  the  vessel's  side  and  the  rooks 
just  at  the  time  he  expected  to  strike,  to  which  he  secured 
it  until  a  breeie  sprung  up  and  enabled  him  to  pursue  his 
voyage. 

The  governor  said  that  Jie  had  received  information  from 
the  Committee  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Expedition,  and  that  the  officers  would  come 
out  in  their  first  ship.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Hood,  and  Captain  Franklin,  accompanied  the  governor  to 
York  Factory ;  it  is  distant  from  the  Flats  seven  miles. 
Early  next  morning  the  honour  of  a  salute  was  conferred 
on  the  members  of  the  Expedition.  -  ^'  -— 

Captain  Franklin  informed  the  governor  that  he  was  di. 
rected  to  consult  with  him  and  the  senior  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding  on  their  journey,  and 
in  reply  was  informed  that  instructions  had  been  received 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  to  the  Expedition.  He  also 
received  the  most  friendly  and  full  assurance  from  Mr.  Shaw 
and  other  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  North-west  Company, 
of  their  cordial  disposition  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  ex- 
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pedition  ;  and  at  at  this  period  a  violent  commercial  opposi- 
tion existed  between  tbe  Hudson's  Day  and  the  North-west 
Company,  this  assurance  was  highly  gratifying.  From 
these  gentlemen  they  obtained  much  information  respecting 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Under  a  consideration  of  the 
opposite  interests  of  the  two  companies,  Captain  Frnnklin 
issued  on  order  strictly  prohibiting  all  interference  in  their 
quarrels.  This  order  he  lade  known  to  the  principals  of 
the  different  Companies,  anil  they  expressed  their  satisfac- 
tion thereat.  The  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  connected  with 
both  companies  was  that  the  party  should  proceed  by  Cum- 
berland House,  nnd  through  the  chain  of  posts  to  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Captain  Franklin  determined  to  pursue 
the  route  they  recommended. 

York  Factoi  y,  the  principal  depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  stands  ui  the  west  Bank  of  Hayes*  River,  about 
five  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  marshy  peninsula  which 
separates  the  Hayes  and  Nelson  rivers.  The  surrounding 
country  is  flat  and  swampy  ,  and  covered  with  willows,  pop- 
lars, larch,  sprue?,  and  birch -trees ;  but  the  requisition 
for  fuel  has  expended  all  the  wood  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
residents  have  now  to  send  for  it  to  a  considerable  distance. 

The  principal  bu'ldings  sre  placed  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
having  an  octagonr.l  court  in  the  centre  -,  they  are  two  stories 
in  height  and  bavo  flat  roofs  covered  with  lead.  The  of- 
ficers dwell  in  one  portion  of  this  square,  and  in  the  other 
parts  the  articles  of  merchandise  are  kept :  the  workshops, 
storehouses  for  the  furs,  and  the  servants*  houses  are  ranged 
on  the  out  aide  uf  the  square,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  a  stockade  twenty  feet  high.  A  platform  is  laid  from 
the  house  to  the  pier  on  the  bank  for  tlie  convenience  of 
transporting  the  stores  and  furs,  which  is  the  only  prouie* 
nade  the  residents  have  on  this  marshy  spot  during  the  sum- 
mer seasc.>.  The  few  Indians  who  frequent  this  establish- 
ment belong  to  the  Swampy  Crees.  There  were  several 
of  thrm  encamped  on  the  outside  of  the  stockade.     Their 
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Unto  w«re  rudely  constnioted  by  ij^ng  twenty  or  thirty 
poles  together  at  (he  top,  and  spreading  (hem  out  at  th« 
base  so  as  to  form  a  oone  ;  these  were  covered  with  dressed 
moose«skin.  Tlie  fire  is  placed  in  (be  centre,  and  a  hole 
is  left  for  (he  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  inmates  had  a 
squalid  look,  and  were  sutfering  under  the  oombined  af- 
Biotions  of  hooping  cough  and  measles ;  but  even  these  mi- 
series did  not  keep  them  from  an  excesslTe  indulgence  in 
spirits,  which  they  unhappily  can  procure  from  the  traders 
with  too  much  facility.  .-*fi?o^rt 

Their  sickness  at  this  time  was  particularly  felt  oy  the 
traders,  this  being  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  exertion 
of  every  hunter  b  required  to  procure  their  winter*s  stock 
of  geese,  which  resort  in  immense  flocks  to  the  extensive 
flats  in  this  neii{hbourhood.  These  birds,  during  the  sum- 
mer, retire  far  to  the  north,  and  breed  in  aeourity ;  but 
when  the  approach  of  winter  compels  them  to  seek  a  more 
southern  climate,  they  generally  alight  on  the  marshes  of 
this  bay,  and  fatten  there  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  be- 
fore they  take  their  final  departure  from  tlie  country.  They 
also  make  a  short  halt  at  the  same  spots  in  their  progress 
northwards  in  the  spring.  Their  arrival  is  welronied  with 
joy,  and  the  goose  hunt  is  one  of  the  most  plentiful  seasons 
of  the  year.  The  ducks  frequent  the  swamps  all  the  summci'. 
.  All  things  having  been  prepared,  and  one  of  the  largest 
Company*8  boats  having  been  procured,  the  party  prepared 
early  in  the  month  of  Septentber  for  Iheir  departure.  The 
various  stores  provided  however  were  found  too  bulky  to 
be  stowed  in  the  boat,  so  that  a  part  of  the  provisiuns 
were  necessarily  left  behind.  All  of  them  excepting  the  ba- 
con, which  was  of  too  great  a  bulk,  the  governor  promised 
to  forward  in  the  course  of  the  next  season,  and  the  party 
embarked  under  a  salute  of  eight  guns  and  three  cheers  from 
the  fort,  thus  commencing  their  voyage  into  the  interior  of 
America.        «»•;-,    j- .    .--  »    >  7   >. '.■  -  :   i.y  * ).  >«■'''»<.•'.  '<*'■"' 

The  wind  and  tide  failini^atthedistnncp  of  six  miles  above 
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llie  Factory,  and  the  eurreot  being  too  rapid  for  nsing  oars 
to  advantage,  the  erew  had  to  oommenee  tracking,  or  dragg . 
ing  the  boat  by  a  line,  to  which  they  were  harnessed.  This 
operation  is  extremely  laborious  in  these  rivers.  The  men 
were  obliged  to  walk  along  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  bank, 
rendered  at  this  season  soft  snd  slippery  by  frequent  rains, 
and  their  progress  wsa  often  further  impeded  by  fallen  trees, 
which,  having  slipped  from  the  verge  of  the  thick  wood 
above,  hung  on  the  face  of  the  bank  in  a  great  variety  of  di- 
rections. Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  tlicy  advanced 
at  the  rate  of  two  milea  an  hour,  one  half  of  the  crew  reliev- 
ing the  other  at  intervala  of  an  boor  and  a  half.  The  breadth 
of  the  stream,  some  distance  above  the  Factory,  is  shout 
hsif  a  mile,  and  its  depth,  during  this  day's  voyage,  varied 
from  three  to  nine  feet.  At  sunset  they  landed,  and  pitched 
the  tent  for  (he  night,  having  made  a  progress  of  twelve 
milss.  A  Isrire  fire  waa  quickly  kindled,  aupper  speedily 
prepared,  and  they  then  retired  in  their  bulTalo  robet,  and 
enjoyed  a  niglit  of  sound  repose. 

On  the  14th  Mr.  Bl'Uonald,  <m  his  way  to  Red  River,  la 
a  small  canoe,  manned  by  two  Indians,  overtook  the  party. 
The  Indiana  had  on  the  precedi«g  day,  with  no  other  orms 
than  a  hatchet,  killed  two  deer,  a  hawk,  a  curlew,  and  a 
aturgcon.  Three  of  the  Cuenpany's  boats  joined  in  the  coarse 
of  the  morn  log,  and  they  pursued  their  Journey  up  Hill  Ri- 
ver in  company.  Captain  Franklin's  boat  being  overladen, 
they  were  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  others ;  snd  there- 
fore proposed  to  the  gentlemen  m  charge  of  the  Company's 
boats,  that  they  should  relieve  them  of  part  of  their  cargo. 
This  they  declined  doing,  under  the  plea  of  not  having  re- 
ceived orders  to  that  effect,  notwithstanding  the  circular 
furnished  by  Guvernor  Williams,  strictly  enjoining  all  the 
Company's  servants  to  afford  every  assistance.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal  they  dropt  behind,  and  being  de- 
prived of  the  advantage  of  observing  the  route  followed  by 
the  guide,  who  waa  in  the  foremoet  boat,  they  frequently 
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took  a  wrongs  channel.  The  tow-line  broke  twice,  and  th« 
boat  was  only  prevented  from  going  broadside  down  the 
■tream,  and  breaking  to  pieces  against  the  stones,  by  the 
officers  and  men  leaping  into  the  water,  and  holding  her  head 
to  the  current  until  the  line  could  be  carried  again  to  the 
shore.  The  traders,  guides,  and  most  experienced  of  the 
boatmen,  being  of  opinion,  that  unless  the  boat  was  further 
lightened,  the  winter  would  put  a  stop  to  their  progress  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Cumberland  House,  or  any  eligible 
post,  sixteen  pieces  were  left  with  Mr.  Bunn,  the  gentle- 
man in  charge  of  a  depot  called  Rock  House,  to  be  for- 
warded by  the  Athabasca  canoes  next  season,  this  being 
their  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  exertions  of  the  Orkney  boatmen,  (whom  Captain 
Franklin  had  engaged)  in  navigating  the  rivers  deserve  the 
highest  r  /mmendation.  They  had  often  to  lift  the  boats  over 
rocks  by  leaping  into  the  water,  although  the  temperature 
was  below  the  freezing  point.  The  immense  loads  which  on 
many  occasions  they  had  to  carry  in  crossing  the  portages 
or  rocky  parts,  were  also  astonishing,  as  well  as  their  acti- 
vity on  these  occasions. 

They  continued  their  journey,  and  on  the  twenty-third  ar- 
rived at  a  depot  on  Swampy  Lake.  Here  they  were  supplied 
with  a  further  stock  of  provisions,  denominated  pemmican. 
This  food  consists  of  buffalo  meat,  which  is  pounded  and 
mixed  with  melted  fat.  On  examination  this  provision  was 
found  to  be  mouldy  ;  but  upon  this  wretched  food  the  resi- 
dents at  this  cheerless  abode,  which  consisted  of  only  two 
persons,  had  to  subsist  until  more  arrived. 

On  the  34th  th^y  passed  through  some  woods  which  were 
st'll  smoking,  having  caught  fire  in  the  summer,  through 
the  neglii^ence  of  some  party  in  not  properly  extinguishing 
their  fires  when  they  left  an  encampment.  This  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  in  dry  seasons ;  and  the  woods  on  those 
occasions  are  seen  blazing  to  the  extent  of  several  miles. 

On  the  28th  the  party  arrived  at  Oxford  House,  whore 
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formerly  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  a  station.    A  few 
Cree  Indians  were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  they 
were  at  this  time  afflicted  with  the  measles  and  the  hooping 
cough,  and  were  altogether  in  a  wretched  state.    Captain 
Franklin  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  some  of  these  Indians  to 
accompany  them  in  hunting  and  killing  ducks,  which  here 
were  very  numerous  ;  but  could  not  prevail  on  any  of  them 
to  join  in  the  attempt.    They  procured  on  Holey  Lake,  on 
which  Oxford  House  is  situated,  a  supply  of  fish,  which 
was  very  acceptable.     On  the  following  day  two  of  the  boats 
in  passing  Swampy  Lake  were  broken  against  the  rocks, 
and  this  accident  detained  them  some  time  in  order  to  repair 
the  boats.    At  this  place  the  river  runs  with  rapid  force,  and 
they  were  informed  that  in  the  preceding  year,   in  hauling 
a  boat  up  one  of  the  channels,  a  man  was  precipitated  into 
the  stream,  and  hurried  down  the  rapid  with  such  force,  that 
all  efforts  to  save  him  were  ineffectual.    :...;.     '  i  .  ' 
!  On  the  second  of  October  while  superintending  the  operas 
tions  of  the  party.  Captain  Franklin  slipped  from  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock  into  the  river,  and  fur  a  time  all  his  efforts  to 
extricate  himself  fuiled.     He  was  carried  a  considerable  dis- 
tance down  the  stream,  but  at  length  he  caught  hold  of  a 
willow,  and  kept  fast  until  two  gentlemen  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  came  to  his  assistance. 

At  Norway  House  they  met  with  Lord  Selkirk's  colonists 
who  had  been  their  companions  as  they  sailed  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  had  preceded  their  departure  one  day  from  York 
Factory.  The  people  were  greatly  pleased  at  meeting  each 
other  again  in  so  distant  and  wild  a  country. 

On  the  14th  sailing  across  Cedar  Lake,  they  landed  at  an 
Indian  tent,  which  contained  two  families,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  persons.  They  were  very  poorly  clothed,  and  af- 
flicted with  the  hooping  cough  and  the  measles,  and  were 
at  this  time  preparing  a  sweating  house  to  cure  their  sick 
companions.  By  singing  and  drumming  and  sweating  they 
cure  all  the  diseases  they  meet  with.    At  a  short  dittanoB, 
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Ob  ato  adjoin/ihglsltthd,  anotbtr  t)aMy  of  Iddianfe  bad  fixed 
thtir  fesiddiids,  ftir  tbe  purpoae  of  kiRiiig  geese  atad  dudct. 
Thfejr  inil^d  up  (h6  Saii/ka(eba«ran  rivM-,  and  palsed  another 
f  iidian  party  oonslMing  of  three  tents,  who  appeared  to  bfe 
'{h  it  inore  afflicted  state  than  the  former.  They  were  con- 
^dibg  their  incahtationis  for  their  sick.  Among  other  of 
Ihiefi'  feerfelmoVifes  oh  this  ocoasioii  they  hung  up  a  dog  as  a 
]|M'opitiatory  bllbrfng  to  their  imaginary  deity.  Continuing 
iMeir  jonrney  up  the  river,  they  came  on  the  twentieth  to 
aho^r  ^tty  of  Indians.  These  had  a  very  large  tent, 
forty  feet  loi»^  and  eighteen  feet  wide,  ooTered  with  moose 
<<)eer  skids.  There  ^as  a  fire  at  each  end,  and  openings 
for  the  smoke  to  pass  through.  In  the  centre  of  the  tent 
there  were  drums  and  other  instruments  of  enchantment 
hanging  up,  fand  sleeping  apartments  appeared  to  be  marked 
■out  and  divided  for  different  families. 

The  party  continued  their  journey  across  Pine  Island 
■Lalce,  Wid  soon  arrived  at  a  station  belonging  to  the  Hud« 
flon^  'Bay  Company  called  Cumberland  House.  The  lake 
ivaa  ^  severely  frozen  near  the  sides,  that  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  breaking  the  ice  to  noake  their  landing  good. 
Governor  WiH^ams  invited  them  to  take  up  their  winter  re- 
>iAdence  atlbis^plaoe,  as  it  appeared  impracticable  to  proceed 
any  further  -with  safety,  the  frost  having  set  in  with  great 
Severity.  Captain  Franklin  'being  satisfied  of  the  propriety 
of  -accepting  his  invitation,  prepwations  were  immediately 
fasade  for  their  accommodalion,  and  an  unfinished  huilding 
was  tMHtipleted  with  all  speed  and  every  needful  arrange- 
ment made.  Captain  Franklin  visited  Mr.  Connolly,  one 
(of  the  'partners  of  (be  North-west  Company,  who  assured 
4iim  iaf  every  endeavour  on  bisipart  to  efibot  tbedbjectof  his 
lourney. 

The  winter  having  ftet  in  with  severity,  on  the  ninlh  4f 
"NovMnber  k  was  determined  Aa  send  for  a  supply  of  Ash 
from  Swampy  ftrrer,  <wikMe  a  party  bad  been  atationed  for 
Hm  .putpose  ef'ppoteuring  «  Aupply  «f  that  article.    For  this 
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pufpea*  tM  sledges  wer«  ppepared*  and  doga  and  mon  were 
in  full  spirits  at  the  prospect  of  their  journey,  and  insme- 
diately  on  starting  they  went  forwards  with  gseat  rapidity. 
On  removing  into  th?ir  newly-prepared  hous«,  they  found  it 
extremely  cold,  notwithstanding  fires  were  kept  up.  '  .^ 

.  Qp  the  34th  several  Indians  loade  theiv  appeananoe  at 
C«iimbarland  House,  who  from  illness  had  been  iaoapabls  of 
bunting  and  procuring  pvovisioas.  They  appeared  to  be  in 
gre^^  (iUstress,  and  probably  hut  foi  the  aupply  now  afibf  dad 
them  by  the  Company,  they  would  have  perished  flrem 
w#At.  Indeed  instances  were  stated  in  Wiluoh  thane  peo- 
ple had  been  so  overcome  by  hunges,  as  to  kill  and  fiaad 
upon  each  other. 

|n  th^  beginnMt^;  of  December  there  was  a  partial  thaw, 
ei)4  tke  ice  oi^  '  ^  Saskatchewan  River,  and  on  the  lake, 
htqke  up,  so  a^^ '  c  render  travelling  dangerous.  One  of  the 
party  attached  to  Captain  Franklin  having  the  oonduot  of  «; 
sledge  and  dogs,  in  passing  from  Swampy  River  with  fish, 
being  fatigued,  and  riding  on  his  sledge,  was  missed  byhia 
companions,  who  wet  <)  driving  other  sledges,  end  great  ap* 
prehensions  were  entertained  for  his  safety.  A  party  were 
sent  the  next  day  in  search  of  him,  who  found  him  in  the 
woods,  to  which  he  had  turned,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
C011I4  not  get  serosa  the  lake  in  his  sledge.  He  wes  unpro- 
vided with  materials  for  making  a  fire,  and  waa  much  chimd 
by  the  cold ;  but  his  companions  brought  him  to  the  hoi^ft  in 
safety. 

The  information  which  Captain  Franklin  obtained  of  the 
state  of  the  country,  induced  him  to  resolve  on  proceeding 
himself,  during  the  winter,  beyond  the  Gr^at  Slave  Lake, 
and  be  communiosted  his  resolution  to  the  genil^nen  who 
managed  the  concerns  of  the  two  trading  Companies.  He 
requested  that  by  the  middle  of  January  he  might  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  conveyancip  for  three  persons, 
having  resolved  that  Pr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood  sboul4 
remain  at  Cumberland  House  till  the  spring. 
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Christmas-day  was  spent  :.t  Cumberland  Fort  with  fes- 
tivity ;  all  the  peo'|ile  belonging  to  the  factcry  having 
met,  to  bo  present  on  the  occasion,  and  to  partake  of  a 
substantia!  inner,  which  was  provided  on  the  occaisicn. 
The  entrance  of  the  new  year  was  celebrated  by  the  dis- 
charge of  fire  arnas,  a  ceremony  always  adopted  at  this  sea- 
son. On  this  occasion  the  captain  and  his  party  dined  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  were  regaled 
with  the  taste  of  a  beaver,  whiv  ii  they  found  to  be  excellent 

food.  '.-;(,.,  ■  -i      '     ■        '•    V'    '^'"  " 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January,  a  wolf  having 
been  caught  in  a  steel  trap,  ran  off  with  it.  A  party  went 
in  search  of  him,  taking  two  English  bull  dop-s  and  a  terrier. 
At  first  the  dogs  appeared  fearful,  and  kept  at  a  distance, 
barking  loudly,  but  one  of  the  party  firing  at  the  wolf,  and 
wounding  it,  the  dogs  made  an  attack  upovi  the  creature, 
and  it  was  soon  killed. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  was  felt  by  the  Indians  ;  many 
of  theai  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  starvation  and  the  great- 
est suffering.  One  evening  a  poor  native  entered  the  house 
of  the  North-west  Company,  with  his  only  child  in  his  arms, 
accompanied  by  his  starving  wife.  They  had  been  afilicted 
rrith  the  measles,  and  as  soon  as  they  recovered  they  set  out 
for  Cumberland  House.  They  had  been  compelled  to  feed 
on  bits  of  8k:n  and  offal,  and  at  last  had  been  several  days 
without  tasting  food  ;  but  the  desire  of  saving  the  life  of  their 
infant  child  added  strength  to  their  efforts,  and  they  perse- 
vered in  thpir  journey  until  they  arrived  at  Cumberland 
House,  but  their  infant  expired  just  as  they  arrived  within 
sight  of  the  place.  The  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  place 
received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  but  language  can- 
not describe  their  feelings  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  their 
child. 

I'he  origin  of  the  Crees,  to  which  natnn  the  Cumberland 
House  Indians  belong,  is,  like  that  of  the  other  Aborigines 
of  America,  involved  in  obscurity.     Mr.  Heckewelder,  a 
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missionary,  who  resided  long  amongst  these  people,  states, 
that  the  Lenapi  Indians  have  a  tradition  amongst  them,  of 
their  ancestois  having  come  from  the  westward,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  whol".  country  from  the  Missouri  to  the  At- 
lantic, efter  driving  away  or  destroying  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  the  land,  whom  they  termed  Alligewi.  In  this 
migration  and  contest,  which  endured  for  a  series  of  years, 
tlie  Menscwe,  or  Iroquois,  kept  pace  with  them,  moving  in 
a  parallel  but  more  northerly  line,  and  finally  settled  on  the 
banks  of  (he  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes  from  whence 
it  flows.  The  Lenapi  being  more  numerous,  peopled  not 
o!ily  the  greater  part  of  the  country  at  present  occupied  by 
the  United  States,  but  also  sent  detachments  to  the  north- 
ward as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  River  Mississippi  and  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  principal  of  their  northern 
tribes  are  now  known  under  the  names  of  Saulteurs  or  Chip- 
peways,  and  Crees  ;  the  former  inhabiting  the  country  be- 
twixt Lakes  Winipeg  and  Superior,  the  latter  frequenting 
the  shores  of  Hudson*s  Bay,  from  Moose  to  Churchill,  and 
the  country  from  thence  as  far  to  the  westward  as  the  plains 
which  lie  betwixt  tl:  3  forks  of  the  Saskatchawan. 

These  Crees,  formerly  known  by  the  French  Canadian 
traders  under  the  appellation  of  Knisteneaux,  generally  de- 
signate themselves  as  Eithinyoowuo  (men),  or,  when  they 
wish  to  discriminate  themselves  from  the  other  Inc^'-^n  na- 
tions, as  Nathehwy-withinyoowuc  (Southern- men.) 

The  moral  charact£r  of  a  hunter  is  acted  upon  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  land  he  iiihabits,  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of 
food,  Bud  in  his  means  of  access  to  spirituous  liquors.  In  a 
country  so  various  in  these  respects  as  that  inhabited  by  the 
Crees,  the  causes  alluded  to  must  operate  strongly  in  pro- 
ducing a  considerable  difference  of  character  amongst  the 
various  hordes. 

Much  of  their  character,  no  doubt^  origmates  in  their 
mode  of  life  ;  accustomed  as  a  hunter  to  depend  greatly  on 
chance  for  his  subsistence,  the  Cree  takes  little  thought  of 
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to-morrow ;  and  the  moat  offeotive  part  of  bia  bakaviour^ 
the  habit  of  boaating—baa  been  probably  aaaumed  aa  a  na- 
oeaaari  partof  hia  armour,  which  operatea  upon  tha  fcara  of 
bia  enemiea.  ''^^very  Cree  feara  the  medical  or  conjuring 
powera  of  bis  gbbour ;  but  at  the  same  time  C'talta  bi«  owo 
attainments  v  •  the  sicies.  **  1  am  God-like,"  ia  a  common 
expression  amongst  them,  and  they  prove  their  divinity  ahip 
by  eating  live  coals,  and  by  variooa  tricks  of  a  similar  na« 
lure.  A  medicine-bag  is  an  indispensable  part  of  a  hunter's 
equipment.  It  is  generally  furnished  with  a  little  bit  of  in- 
digo, blue  vitriol,  Vermillion,  or  some  otber  showy  article ; 
and  is,  when  in  the  hands  of  a  noted  conjurer,  such  an  ob- 
ject of  terror  to  tl  3  rest  of  the  tribe,  that  its  possessor  is 
enabled  to  fatten  at  bis  ease  upon  the  labours  of  his  deluded 
countrymen: 

A  fellow  of  this  description  came  to  Cumberland  House  in 
the  winter  of  1819.  Notwithstanding  the  then  miserable 
etate  of  the  Indians,  the  rapacity  of  this  wretch  had  been 
preying  upon  their  necessities,  and  a  poor  hunter  was  ac- 
tually at  the  moment  pining  away  under  the  influence  of  his 
threats.  The  mighty  conjurer,  immediately  on  his  arrival  at 
the  House,  began  to  trumpet  forth  his  powers,  boasting, 
«mong  other  things,  that  although  hia  hands  and  feet  were 
tied  as  securely  as  possible,  yet  when  placed  in  a  conjuring- 
house,  he  would  speedily  disengage  himself  by  the  aid  of 
two  or  three  familiar  spirits,  who  were  attendant  on  his  coll. 
He  was  instantly  taken  at  his  word,  and  that  his  exertions 
might  not  be  without  anjaim,  a  capot  or  greatcoat  was  pro- 
mised as  the  reward  of  bis  success.  A  conjuring-bouse  hav- 
ing been  erected  in  the  usual  form,  that  is,  by  sticking  four 
willows  in  the  ground,  and  tying  their  tops  to  a  hoop  at  the 
height  of  six  or  eight  feet,  he  was  fettered  completely,  by 
winding  several  fathoms  of  rope  round  his  body  and  extremi- 
ties, and  placed  in  its  narrow  apartment,  not  exceeding  two 
feet  in  diameter.  A  mooao-akin  being  then  thrown  over  t\te 
framr,  secluded  him  from  the  sight.   He  forthwith  began  to 
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chaunt  a  kind  ef  bymn  in  a  very  monotunous  tone.  Tbe  rest 
of  the  Indians,  who  seemed  in  some  doubt  respecting  the 
powers  of  a  devil  when  put  in  competition  with  those  of  a 
^hhetnan,  ranjved  themselves  around  and  watched  the  re- 
feult  with  anxiety.  Nothing  remarkable  occurred  for  a  long 
time.  The  conjurer  continued  his  song  at  ii'itervals,  and  it 
Was  oeoasronally  taken  up  by  those  without.  Ir  this  man- 
ner ail  hour  and  n  half  elapsed ;  but  at  length  attention, 
wrhich  had  began  to  flag,  was  roused  by  the  violent  shaking 
of  the  conjuring- house.  It  was  instantly  whispered  round 
(he  circle,  that  at  least  one  devil  had  crept  under  th«  moose- 
skin.  But  it  proved  to  be  only  the  "  God-like  man*'  trem- 
l>liBg  with  cold.  He  had  entered  the  lists,  stript  to  4be 
vkin,  and  the  thermometer  stood  very  low  .  evening. 
His  attempts  were  continued,  however,  with  consideraUe 
resolution  for  half  an  hour  longer,  when  he  reluctantly  gave 
in.  He  had  found  no  difficulty  in  slipping  through  thenoose 
when  it  was  formed  by  his  ieountrymen ;  but  in  the  present 
Instance,  the  knot  was  tied  by  Governor  Williams,  who  ia 
an  expert  sailor.  After  this  unsuccessful  exliibition,  his 
credit  sunk  amasingly,  and  be  took  tlie  earliest  opportunity 
•f  sneaking  away  from  the  fort. 

About  two  years  before  a  conjurer  paid  more  dearly  for  bis 
temerity.  In  a  quarrel  with  an  Tndian  be  threw  out  some 
obscure  threats  of  vengeance,  which  passed  unnoticed  at  the 
time,  but  were  afterwards  remembered.  The  y  met  in  tbe 
spring  at  Carlton  House,  after  passing  the  winter  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  during  which  the  Indian's  child 
died.  Tbe«onjurer  had  the  folly  to  boast  that  he  bad  caused 
its  death,  and  the  enraged  father  shot  bim  dead  on  the'spot. 
It  may  be  remarked,  howeiwr,  that  both  these  Indians  were 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  bad  been  taught,  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  tbe  turbulent  Stone  Indians,  to  aetbutcom- 
jMratively  little  value  on  tb«  life  of  a  man. 

During  their  visits  to  a  post,  they  ate  suflfored  to  enter 
every  apartment  in  the  boiue,  witbout  the  least  restcaint, 
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And  although  •rticIeH  of  value  to  them  are  flcattered  about, 
nothinj;  is  ever  missed.  They  scrupulouuly  avoid  moving 
any  thing  from  its  place,  although  they  are  often  prompted 
by  curiosity  to  examine  it.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  they 
carry  this  principle  to  a  degree  of  self-denial  which  would 
hardly  be  expected.  It  often  happens  that  meat,  which  has 
been  paid  for,  (if  the  poisonous  draught  it  procures  them  can 
be  considered  as  payment,)  is  left  at  their  lodges  until  a  con- 
venient opportunity  occurs  of  carrying  it  away.  They  will 
rather  pass  several  days  without  eating,  than  touch  the  meat 
thus  intrusted  to  their  charge,  even  when  there  exists  a 
prospect  of  replacinuf  it.  .  '-  \ 

The  hospitality  of  the  Crees  is  unbounded.  They  afford  a 
certain  asylum  to  the  hilf.breed  children  when  deserted  by 
their  unnatural  white  fathers ;  and  the  infirm,  and  indeed 
every  individual  in  an  encampment,  share  the  provisions  of 
a  successful  hunter  as  long  as  they  last.  Fond  too  as  a  Cree 
is  of  spirituous  liquors,  he  is  not  happy  unless  all  hia  neigh- 
bours partake  with  him.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  say 
what  share  ostentation  may  have  in  the  opparent  munificence 
in  the  latter  article ;  for  when  an  Indian,  by  a  good  hunt,  is 
enabled  to  treat  the  others  with  a  keg  of  rum,  he  becomes 
the  chief  of  a  night,  assumes  no  Utile  stateliness  of  manner, 
and  is  treated  with  defers;  nee  by  those  who  regale  at  his  ex- 
pence.  Prompted  also  by  the  desire  of  gaining  a  name,  they 
lavish  away  the  articles  they  purchase  at  the  trading  posts, 
and  are  well  satisfied  if  repaid  in  praise. 

The  Cree  women  are  not  in  general  treated  harshly  by 
their  husbands,  and  possess  considerable  influence  over  them. 
They  often  eat,  and  even  get  drunk,  in  consort  with  the 
men ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  labour,  however,  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  wife.  She  makes  the  hut,  cooks,  dresses  the 
skins,  and,  for  the  most  part,  carries  the  heaviest  load; 
but,  when  she  is  unable  to  perform  her  task,  the  husband 
does  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  tu  assist  her.  Capa- 
ble as  they  are  of  behaving  thus  kindly,  they  affect  in  their 
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diiooune  to  daspis*  the  softer  sex,  and  on  ■olemo  oooaiions 
will  not  suffer  them  to  eat  before  themi  or  etan  oome  into 
their  presence.    In  this  they  are  countenanced  by  the  white 
residents,  most  of  whom  hate  Indian  or  half-breed  wiTes, 
but  seem  afraid  of  treating  them  with  the  tenderness  or  at- 
tention due  to  every  female,  lest  they  should  themselves  be 
despised  by  the  Indians.    At  least,  this  is  the  only  reason 
they  assign  for  their  neglect  of  those  whom  they  make  part- 
ners of  their  beds,  and  mothers  of  their  children.  ■  -\ 
i   When  a  hunter  marries  his  first  wife,  he  usually  takes  up 
his  abode  in  the  tent  of  his  father-in-law,  and  of  course 
bunts  for  the  family ;  but  when  he  becomes  a  father,  the  fa- 
milies are  at  liberty  to  separate,  or  remain  together,  as  their 
inclinations  prompt  them.     His  second  wife  is,  for  the  most 
part,  sister  of  the  first,  bui  not  necessarily  so }  for  an  Indian 
of  another  family  often  presses  his  daughter  upon  a  hunter 
whom  he  knows  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  her  well.    The 
first  wife  always  remains  the  mistress  of  the  tent,  and  as- 
sumes an  authority  over  the  others,  which  is  not  in  ev.ry 
case  quietly  submitted  to.~  It  nay  be  remarked  that  while 
an  Indian  resides  with  his  wife's  family,  it  is  extremely  im- 
proper for  his  mother-in-law  to  speak,  or  even  look  at  him ; 
and  when  she  has  a  communication  to  make,  it  is  the  eti- 
quette that  ihe  should  turn  her  back  upon  him,  and  address 
him  only  through  the  medium  of  a  third  person.  This  singu- 
lar custom  is  not  very  creditable  to  the  Indians,  if  it  really 
had  its  origin  in  the  cause  which  they  at  present  assign  for  it; 
namely,  that  a  woman's  speaking  to  her  son-in-law  is  a  sure 
indication  of  her  having  conceived  a  criminal  affection  for 
him. 

Tattooing  is  almost  universal  with  the  Crees.  The  wo- 
men are  in  general  content  with  having  one  or  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth  towards  the  angles  of 
the  lower  jaw  ;  but  some  of  the  men  have  their  bodies  co- 
vered with  a  great  variety  of  lines  and  figures.  It  seems  to 
be  considered  by  most  rather  as  a  proof  of  courage  than  an 
P.  V.  14.  xj  o 
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ornament,  the  operation  being  very  painful,  and,  if  tlie 
figures  are  numerout  and  intricate,  lasting  several  days. 
The  lines  on  the  face  are  formed  by  dexteroualy  running  an 
awl  under  the  cuticle,  and  then  drawing  a  cord,  dipt  in  char- 
coal and  water,  through  the  canal  thus  formed.  The  punc* 
lures  on  the  body  are  formed  by  needles  of  Tarious  sizes  set 
in  a  frame.  A  number  of  hawk  bells  attached  to  this  frame, 
serT^,  by  their  noise,  to  cover  the  Huppressed  groans  of  th« 
sufferer,  and,  probably  for  the  same  reason,  the  process  is 
accompanied  with  singing.  An  indelible  stain  is  produced 
by  rubbing  a  little  fioely-powdered  willow-charcoal  into  tba 
punctures. 

In  the  month  of  May,  whilst  Dr.  Richardson  was  at  Carl- 
ton House,  a  Cree  hunter  resolved  upon  dedicating  several 
articles  to  one  of  his  deities  named  Kepooohikawn.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  a  sweating-huut^e,  or,  as  it  may  be 
designated,  from  its  more  important  use,  a  temple,  which 
was  erected  for  the  occasion  by  the  worshipper's  two  wives. 
It  was  framed  of  arched  willows,  interlaced  so  as  to  form  a 
vault  capable  of  containing  tan  or  twelve  men,  ranged 
closely  side  by  side,  and  high  enough  to  admit  of  their  sit- 
ting erect.  It  was  very  similar  in  shape  to  an  oven,  or  the 
kraal  of  a  Hottentot,  and  was  closely  covered  with  moose 
skins,  except  at  the  east  end,  which  was  left  open  for  ^ 
door.  Near  the  centre  of  the  building  there  was  a  hole  in 
the  ground,  which  contained  ten  or  twelve  red-hot  stones, 
having  a  few  leaves  strewed  around  them.  When  the  wo- 
men had  completed  the  preparations,  the  hunter  made  his 
appearance,  perfectly  naked,  carrying  in  his  hand  an  imaga 
of  Kepooohikawn,  rudely  carved,  and  about  two  feet  long. 
He  placed  his  god  at  the  upper  end  of  the  sweating-house, 
with  his  face  towards  the  door,  and  proceeded  to  tie  round 
its  neck  his  offerings,  consisting  of  a  cotton  handkerchief,  a 
looking- glaHS,  a  tin  pan,  a  piece  of  ribband,  and  a  bit  of  to- 
bacco, which  be  had  procured  tlie  same  day,  at  the  expense 
•f  fifteen  or  twenty  skins.     WhiUt  he  was  tIms.QOOupied, 
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wveral  other  Crees,  who  were  encamped  io  the  neighbour- 
houd,  having  been  informed  of  what  waa  going  on,  arrived, 
and  atrlpping  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  entered,  and 
ranged  themselvea  on  each  aide ;  the  hunter  himself  squatted 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  Kepoorhilcawn. 

The  hunter,  who  throughout  officiated  as  high  priest,  com- 
menced by  mailing  a  speech  to  Kepoochikawn,  in  which  he 
requested  him  to  be  propitious,  told  him  of  the  value  of  the 
things  now  presented,  and  cautioned  him  against  ingratitude. 
This  oration  was  delivered  in  a  monotonous  tone,  and  with 
great  rapidity  of  utterance,  and  the  speaker  retained  his 
squatting  posture,  but  turned  his  face  to  his  god.     At  its 
conclusion,  the  priest  began  a  hymn,  of  which  the  burthen 
was,  "  1  will  walk  with  God,  I  will  go  with  the  animal  ;** 
and  at  the  end  of  each  stanza,  the  rest  joined  in  an  insigni- 
ficant chorus.     He  next  took  up  a  calumet,  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  tobacco  and  beB.'-bcrry  leaves,  and  holding  its 
stem  by  the  middle,  in  a  horizontal  position,  over  the  hot 
stones,  turned  it  slowly  in  a  circular  manner,  following  the 
course  of  the  sun.     lis  mouth-piece  being  then  with  much 
formality  held  for  a  few  seconds  to  the  face  of  Kepoochi- 
kawn, it  was  next  presented  to  the  earth,  having  been  pre- 
viously turned  a  second  time  over  tlie  hot  stones  ;  and  after- 
wards, with  equal  ceremony,  pointed  in  succession  to  the' 
four  quarters  of  the  sky  ;  then  drawing  a  few  whiflsfrom  the 
calumet  himself,  he  handed  it  to  his  left-hand  neighbour,  by 
whom  it  was  gravely  passed   round  the  circle.     When  the 
tubacco  was  exhausted  by  passing  several  times  round,  the 
hunter  made  another  speech,  similar  to  the  former  ;  but  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  urgent  in  his  requests.     A  second 
hymn  followed,   and  a  quantity  of  water  being  sprinkled  on 
the  hot  stones,  the  attendants  were  ordered  to  close  the 
temple,  which  they  did,  by  very  carefully  covering  it  up 
with  moose-skins.    They  continued  in  the  vapour- bath  for 
thirty-five  minutes,  during  which  time  a  third  speech  wav 
made,  and  a  hymn  was  sung,  and  water  occasionally  sprin- 
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kicd  UD  the  ■tonet,  which  ttiU  retained  muoh  hett,  •■  wM 
«?id«ntfroin  the  biitin;  noiie  they  made.  Tlie  coveringe 
were  (hen  thrown  off,  and  the  poor  half-stewed  worihippert 
exposed  freely  to  the  air  ;  but  they  kept  their  squatting  pos- 
tures until  a  fourth  speech  was  made,  in  which  the  deity  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  Talue  of  the  gifts,  and  exhorted  to 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  shewing  his  griititudc.  The  ce- 
remony concluded  by  the  sweaters  scampering  down  to  the 
riTcr,  and  plunging  into  the  stream.  It  u)ay  bo  remarked, 
that  the  door  of  the  temple,  and,  of  course,  the  face  of  the 
god,  was  turned  to  the  rising  sun  ;  and  the  epectators  were 
desired  not  to  block  up  entirely  the  front  of  the  building,  but 
to  leave  a  lane  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of  some  influence  of 
which  they  ouuld  not  give  a  correct  descripliun.  Several 
Indians,  who  lay  on  the  outside  of  the  sweating-house  as 
spectators,  seemed  to  regard  the  proceedings  with  very  lit- 
tle awe,  and  were  extremely  free  in  the  remarks  and  jokes 
they  passed  upon  the  condition  of  the  sweaters,  and  even  of 
Kepoocbikawn  himself.  One  of  them  made  a  remark,  that 
the  shawl  would  have  been  much  better  bestowed  upon  him- 
self than  upon  Kepoocbikawn,  but  the  same  fellow  after- 
wards stripped  and  joined  in  the  ceremony. 

Dr.  Richardson  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  a  com- 
municative old  Indian,  of  the  Blackfoot  nation,  his  opinion 
of  a  future  state  ;  be  replied,  that  they  had  beard  from 
their  fathers,  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  have  to  scram- 
ble with  great  labour  up  the  sides  of  a  steep  mountam, 
upon  attaining  the  summit  of  which  they  are  rewarded  with 
the  prospect  of  an  extensive  plain,  abounding  in  all  sorts 
of  game,  and  interspersed  here  and  there  with  new  tents, 
pitched  in  agreeable  situations.  Whilst  they  are  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  delightful  scene,  they  are  de- 
scried by  the  inhabitants  of  the  happy  land,  who,  clothed 
in  new  skin -dresses,  approach  and  welcome  with  every  de- 
monstration of  kindness  those  Indians  who  have  led  good 
lives ;  but  (be  bad  Indians  who  have  imbued  their  hands  in 
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the  blood  of  their  couDtrynen,  are  told  to  return  from 
whence  they  came,  and  without  more  ceremony  precipitated 
down  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountain. 

Women  who  have  been  guilty  of  infanticide,  never  reach 
the  mountsln  at  all,  but  are  compelled  to  hoter  round  the 
seats  uf  their  crimes,  with  brandies  of  trees  tiea  to  their 
legs.  The  melancholy  sounds  which  are  heard  in  the  still 
summer  evenings,  and  which  the  ignorance  of  the  white  peo- 
ple consider  as  the  screams  of  the  goat-suckers,  are  really, 
according  to  the  old  Indian's  account,  the  mornings  of  these 
unhappy  beings. 

The  Creeshave  somewhat  similar  notions,  but  as  they  in- 
habit a  country  widely  different  from  the  mountainous  lands 
of  the  Blackfoot  ludisns,  the  difficulty  of  their  journey  lies 
in  walking  along  a  slender  and  slippery  tree,  laid  as  a  bridge 
across  a  rapid  stream  of  stinking  and  muddy  water.  The 
night  owl  is  regarded  by  the  Crees  with  the  same  dread  that 
it  has  been  viewed  by  other  nations.  One  small  species, 
which  is  known  to  th^m  by  its  melancholy  nocturnsl  hootings, 
(for  as  it  never  appears  in  the  day,  few  even  of  the  hunters 
have  ever  seen  it,)  is  particularly  ominous.  They  call  it  the 
cheepai-peethees,  or  death  bird,  and  never  fail  to  whistle 
when  they  hear  its  note.  If  it  does  not  reply  to  the  whistle 
by  its  hootings,  the  speedy  death  of  the  inquirer  is  augured. 

When  a  Cree  dies,  that  part  of  his  property  which  he  \'A3 
not  given  away  before  his  death,  is  burned  with  him,  and  his 
relations  take  care  to  place  near  the  grave  litile  heaps  of 
fire-wood,  food,  pieces  of  tobacco,  and  such  thingP' as  he  is 
likely  to  need  in  his  journey.  Similar  offerini^s  are  made 
when  tlicy  revisit  the  grave,  and  as  kettles,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  value,  are  sometimes  offered,  they  are  frequently 
carried  off  by  passengers,  yet  the  relations  are  not  dis- 
pleased, provided  sufficient  respect  has  been  shewn  to  the 
dead,  by  putting  some  other  article,  although  of  inferior 
value,  in  the  place  of  that  which  has  been  taken  away. 

The  Crfcs  are  wont  to  celebrate  the  returns  of  the  seasons 
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by  religious  festivals,  but  w«  arc  unable  to  describe  the  o«- 
remonial  in  use  on  these  joyous  occaMons  from  personal  ub- 
seryation.  The  following  brief  notice  of  a  feast,  which  was 
given  by  an  old  Cree  chief,  according  to  his  annual  custom, 
on  the  first  croaking  of  the  frogs,  is  drawn  up  from  the  in- 
formation of  one  of  the  guestn.  A  large  oblong  tent,  or 
lodf^e,  was  prepared  for  the  important  occasion  by  the  men 
of  the  party,  none  of  the  women  being  suffered  to  interfere. 
It  faced  the  setting  sun,  and  great  care  was  taken  that  every 
thing  about  it  should  be  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible.  Three 
fire  places  were  raised  within  it,  at  equal  distances,  and  lit- 
tle holes  were  dug  in  the  corners,  to  contain  the  ashes  uf 
their  pipes.  In  a  recess,  at  its  upper  end,  one  large  image 
uf  Kepnochikawn,  and  many  smaller  ones,  were  ranged  with 
their  faces  towards  the  door.  The  food  was  prepared  by  the 
chief's  wife,  and  consisted  of  marrow  pern  mica  n,  berries 
boiled  with  fat,  and  various  other  delicacies  that  had  been 
preserved  for  the  occasion.  •    .  •    '  ,'? 

The  preparations  being  completed,  and  a  slave,  whom  the 
ehief  had  taken  in  war,  having  warned  the  guests  to  the  feast 
by  the  mysterious  word  peenasheway,  they  came,  dressed 
out  in  their  best  garments,  and  ranged  themselves  according 
to  their  seniority,  the  eldest  seating  themselves  next  the 
chief  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  young  men  near  the  door. 

The  chief  commenced  by  addressing  his  deities  in  an  ap- 
propriate speech,  in  which  he  told  them,  that  he  had  has- 
tened, as  soon  as  summer  was  indicated  by  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs,  to  solicit  their  favour  for  himself  and  his  young 
men,  and  hoped  that  they  would  send  him  a  pleasant  and 
plentiful  season.  His  oration  was  concluded  by  an  invoca- 
tion to  all  the  animals  in  the  land,  and  a  signal  being  given 
to  the  slave  at  the  door,  he  invited  them  severally  by  their 
names  to  come  and  partake  of  the  fenst. 

The  Cree  chief  having  by  this  very  general  invitation  dis- 
played bis  unbounded  hospitality,  next  ordered  one  of  the 
yi>ung  men  to  distribute  a  m^ss  to  each  of  theguefets.     This 
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was  done  io  new  dishes  of  birch  baik  ;  and  the  utmost  dUi> 
genee  was  displayed  in  emptyini^  ihem,  d  being  considered 
extremely  improper  in  a  man  to  leave  any  part  of  that  which 
is  placed  before  him  on  such  occasions.  It  is  not  inconsistent 
with  good  maiinerify  however,  but  rather  considered  as  a  pieco 
of  politeness,  that  a  guest  who  had  been  too  liberally  supplied, 
should  hand  the  surplus  to  his  neighbour,  Wlienlhe  viands 
had  disappeared,  each  filled  his  calumet  and  began  to  smoko 
with  great  assiduity,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  several 
songs  were  sung  to  the  responsive  sounds  of  the  drum,  and 
seeseequay,  their  usual  accompaniments. 

The  Creedrum  isdouble-headed,  but  possessing  very  little 
depth,  it  strongly  resembles  a  tambourine  in  shape.  Its  want 
of  depth  is  couipensated,  however,  by  its  diameter,  which 
frequently  exceeds  three  feet.  It  is  covered  with  moose4 
skin  parchment,  and  painted  with  rude  figures  of  men  and 
beasts,  having  various  fantastic  additions,  and  is  beat  with  a 
stick.  The  seeseequay  h  merely  a  rattle,  formed  by  enclos« 
ing  a  few  grains  of  shot  in  a  piece  of  dried  hide.  These  two 
instruments  are  used  in  all  their  religious  ceremonies,  except 
those  which  take  place  in  a  sweating-house. 

A  Cree  places  great  reliance  on  his  drum,  and  1  cannot  ad* 
duce  a  stronger  instance  than  that  of  the  poor  man  who  is 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  page,  as  having  lost  his  only  child 
by  famine,  almost,  within  sight  of  the  fort.  Notwithstanding 
his  exhausted  state,  he  travelled  with  an  enormous  drum  tied 
to  his  back. 

Many  of  the  Crees  make  vows  to  abstain  from  particular 
kinds  of  food,  either  for  a  specific  time,  or  for  the  remainder 
of  their  life,  esteeming  such  abstinence  to  be  a  certain  means 
of  acquiring  some  supernatural  powers,  or  at  leastof  entailing 
upon  themselves  a  succession  of  good  fortune. 

One  of  the  wives  of  the  Carlton  hunter,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken  as  the  worshipper  of  Repoochikawn,  made  a 
determination  not  to  eat  of  the  flesh  of  the  Wawatkeesh,  or 
American  stag ;  but  during  our  abode  at  that  place,  sbt  was 
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ioduoed  to  feed  heartily  upon  It,  through  the  inteutionali  d«« 
ceit  of  her  husband,  who  told  her  that  it  was  bufttdo  meat. 
When  she  had  finished  her  meal,  her  husband  told  her  of  the 
trick,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  terror  with  which  she  con- 
templated the  consequences  of  the  involuntary  breach  of  her 
vow.  Vows  of  this  nature  are  often  made  by  a  Cree  before 
he  joins  a  war  party,  and  they  sometimes,  like  the  eastern 
bonzes,  walk  for  a  certain  number  of  days  on  all  fours,  or  im- 
pose upon  themselves  some  other  penance,  equally  ridiculous. 
By  such  means  the  Cree  warrior  becomes  godlike;  but  unless 
he  kills  an  enemy  before  his  return,  his  newly -acquired 
powers  are  estimated  to  be  productive  in  future  of  some 
direful  consequence  to  himself. 

As  the  party  did  not  witness  any  of  the  Cree  dances  them- 
selves, it  may  be  remarked,  that  like  theother  North  Ameri- 
can nations,  they  are  accustomed  to  practice  that  amusement 
on  meeting  with  strange  tribes,  before  going  to  war,  and  on 
other  solemn  occasions. 

The  habitual  intoxication  of  the  Cumberland  House  Cree* 
has  induced  such  a  disregard  of  personal  appearance,  that 
they  are  squalid  and  dirty  in  the  extreme ;  hence  a  minute 
description  of  their  clothing  would  be  by  no  means  interesting. 
The  dress  of  the  male  consists  of  a  blanket  thrown  over  the 
shoulders,  a  leathern  shirt  or  jacket,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  tied 
round  the  middle.  The  women  have  in  addition  a  long  petti- 
coat ;  and  both  sexes  wear  a  kind  of  wide  hose,  which  reach- 
ing from  the  ankle  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  are  suspended 
by  strings  to  the  girdle.  These  hose,  or  as  they  are  termed, 
Indian  stockings,  are  commonly  ornamented  with  beads  or 
ribands,  and  from  their  convenience,  have  been  universally 
adopted  by  the  white  residents,  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
winter  clothing.  Their  shoes,  or  rather  short  boots,  for  they 
tie  round  the  ankle,  are  made  of  soft  dressed  moose-skins, 
and  during  the  winter  they  wrap  several  pieces  of  blanket 
round  their  feet. 

They  are  fond  of  European  articles  of  dress,  oonsidering 
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their  own  dress  M  inferior. — ^The  females  strive  to  iniitate 
the  wives  of  the  traders,  wearing  shawls  and  printed  calicoes 
when  they  can  procure  them ;  but  their  custom  of  using  fat 
to  grease  their  hair  and  faces  soon  render  all  these  garments 
so  dirty  and  filthy,  that  they  lose  very  soon  their  original 
appea^uuce,  and  send  forth  an  e£Suvia  of  a  most  disagreeable 
nature. 

They  form  a  kind  of  cradle  for  their  infants,  which  is  ex- 
tremely suitable  for  the  purpose.  It  is  formed  of  a  bag 
bedded  with  bog  moss,  and  may  be  suspended  to  a  tree,  or 
hung  on  the  parentis  back  in  the  most  secure  and  comfortable 
manner. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  the  reader  (amidst  the  many  ills  he 
thinks  he  has  to  bear)  to  compare  his  own  state,  and  the 
comforts  he  possesses,  with  those  enjoyed  by  these  poor  Indi- 
ans. The  most  distressed  state  of  society  in  Great  Britain, 
is  comfort,  ease,  and  security,  compared  with  that  of  these 
people.  While  describing  the  character  of  these  Indians, 
the  following  account  of  other  tribes  recited  by  John  Eliot,  a 
missionary,  many  years  among  them,  may  be  added.  He  says, 
their  housing  is  nothing  but  a  few  mats  tied  about  poles  fas- 
toned  in  the  earth ;  their  clothing  is  but  the  skin  of  a  beast, 
covering  their  hind-parts,  their  fore-parts  having  but  a  little 
apron  where  nature  calls  for  secresy ;  their  diet  has  not  a 
greater  dainty  than  their  nokehick,  that  is,  a  spoonful  of 
parched  meal,  with  a  spoonful  of  water,  which  will  strengthen 
them  to  travel  a  day  together ;  except  we  should  mention  the 
flesh  of  deers,  bears,  moose,  rackoons,  and  the  like,  which 
they  have  when  they  can  catch  them  :  as  also  a  little  fish, 
which  if  they  would  preserve,  it  is  by  drying,  not  by  salt- 
ing ;  for  they  had  not  a  grain  of  salt  in  the  world,  I  think,  till 
we  bestowed  it  on  them.  Their  physic  includes,  (excepting  a 
few  odd  specifics,  which  some  of  them  encounter  certain  cases 
with,)  nothing  hardly,  but  a  hot-house,  or  a  powaw ;  their 
hot  house  is  a  little  cave,  eight  feet  over ;  where,  after  they 
have  terribly  heated  it,  a  crew  of  them  go  sit  and  sweat 
tf  13  X.X 
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Kind  Brooke  fot  an  hour  together,  and  then  immediately  ran 
into  some  very  tiold  adjacent  brook,  without  the  least  nuschiel 
to  them.  In  this  way  tb^y  recover  themselves  of  some 
diseases ;  but  in  most  of  their  dangerous  distempers,  powaw 
must  be  sent  for ;  that  is,  a  p'-Iest,  who  has  more  familiarity 
with  Satan  than  his  neighbours;  this  cjnjurer  con-^s  and 
roars,  and  howls,  and  uses  magical  ceremonies  ysev  the  sick 
man,  and  is  well  paid  for  it  when  he  has  done.  If  this  do 
not  effect  the  cure,  "the  man*s  time  is  come,  and  there 
is  an  end.'* 

They  live  in  a  country  full  of  the  best  ship-timber  under 
heaven,  but  never  saw  a  ship  till  some  came  from  Europe 
hither ;  and  then  they  were  scared  out  of  their  wits,  to  see 
ike  monster  come  sailing  in,  and  spitting  fire  with  a  mighty 
noise  out  of  her  floating  side.  They  coss  the  >vater  in 
canoes  made  sometimes  of  trees  which  they  bum  and  hew 
till  they  have  hollowed  them;  and  sometimes  of  oarks, 
which  they  stitch  into  a  light  sort  of  vessel,  to  be  easily 
carried  over  land }  if  they  are  over*set,  it  is  but  a  little  pad- 
ling  like  a  dog,  and  they  are  soon  where  they  were. 

Their  way  of  living  is  infinitely  barbarous :  thr  men  are 
most  abominably  slothful;  making  their  poor  squaws,  or 
wives,  plant  and  dress  and  bam  and  beat  their  com,  and 
build  their  wigwams  for  them.  In  the  mean  time,  theii 
chief  employment,  when  they  will  condescend  unto  any, 
is  that  of  hunting ;  wherein  they  will  go  out  some  scores, 
if  not  hundreds  of  them  in  a  company,  driving  all  before 
them. 

They  continue  in  a  place  till  they  have  burnt  up  all  the 
wood  thereabouts,  and  then  they  pluck  up  stakes,  to  follow 
the  wood  which  they  cannot  fetch  home  unto  themselves, 
Hence,  when  they  inquire  about  the  English,  "  why  come 
they  hither  ?"  they  very  learnedly  deteimine  the  case.  "  it 
was  because  they  wanted  firing," 

Their  division  of  time  is  by  sleeps,  and  moons,  and  win- 
tere    and  by  lodging  abroad  they  have  somewhat,  observed 
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the  motions  of  the  stars ;  among  which  it  has  oe<*ii  surpris. 
ing  to  find,  that  they  have  always  callea  ChcrWs  Wain 
by  the  name  of  Paukunnawaw,  or  the  Bear*  which  is  the 
name  whereby  Europeans  also  have  distingmshed  it.  More. 
over»  they  have  little  if  any  traditions  among  them  worthy 
of  our  notice ;  and  reading  and  writing  is  altogether  un. 
known  to  them,  though  there  b  a  rock  or  two  in  the  country 
that  has  unaccountable  characters  engraved  upon  it*  All 
the  religion  they  have,  amounts  unto  thus  much :  they  be* 
lieve  that  there  are  rdany  gods,  who  made  and  own  tne 
several  nations  of  the  world ;  of  which  a  certain  great  god 
in  the  south-west  regions  of  heaven,  bears  the  greatest 
figure.  They  believe  that  every  remarkable  creature  has  a 
peculiar  god  within  it,  or  about  it:  there  is  with  them  a 
sun-god,  a  moon-god,  and  the  like ;  and  they  cannot  con- 
ceive but  that  the  fire  might  be  a  kind  of  god,  inasmuch  as 
a  spark  of  it  will  soon  produce  very  strange  effects.  They 
believe  that  when  any  good  or  ill  happens  to  them,  tliere  if 
the  favour  or  the  anger  of  a  god  expressed  in  it;  and  hence, 
as  in  a  time  o :  calamity,  they  keep  a  dance,  or  a  day  of  ex- 
travagant ridiculous  devotions  to  their  god ;  so  iu  a  time  of 
prosperity,  they  liker/ise  have  a  feast,  wherein  they  also 
make  presents  om  unto  another.  Finally,  they  believe  that 
their  chief  god,  Kcneianiomtf  made  a  man  and  woman  of 
a  stone ;  which,  upon  dislike,  he  broke  to  pieces,  and  made 
another  man  and  woman  of  a  tree,  which  were  the  fountains 
of  all  mankind ;  and,  that  we  all  have  in  us  inunortal  soulsi 
which,  if  we  are  godly,  shall  go  to  a  splendid  entertainment 
with  KautantotoU ;  but  otherwise,  must  wander  about  in  a 
restless  horror  for  ever.  But  if  you  say  to  them  any  thing 
of  a  resurrection,  they  will  reply  upon  yoU}  ^'  I  shall  never 
believe  it." 

"^liot  saw  the  Indians  using  many  parables  in  their  dis- 
courses; much  given  to  anointing  their  heads;  mudi  do- 
lighted  in  dancing,  especially  after  victories;  computing 
their  times  by  nights  and  months ;  giving  dowries  for  wives; 
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causing  tbcir  women  to  dwell  by  themselves  at  certain 
seasons,  for  secret  causes;  »r,i  accustoming  themselves  to 
grievous  mournings  and  yellings  for  the  dead;  all  which 
were  usual  things  among  the  Israelites.  They  have  too  a 
great  unkindness  for  swine ;  but  I  suppose  that  is  bectvuMO 
our  hogs  devour  the  clams,  which  are  a  «uunty  with  then.. 
Eliot  also  saw  some  learned  men  looking  for  the  lost  Ibi-ael- 
ites  among  the  Indians  in  Amerieii,  and  counting  that  they 
hoU  good  reasons  for  so  doing.  And  a  few  small  aigumcuts 
or  nideed  but  conjecturos,  meeting  with  a  favourable  dispo- 
Bit'ion  in  the  hearer,  will  carry  some  conviction  with  ihem. 
He  saw  likevvt  :e  the  judgments  threatened  unto  the  Israel- 
ites of  old,  strangely  fvu/illcd  rjpon  the  Indians;  particularly 
that,  "  Ye  shall  $J  tho  liesh  of  your  sons,"  which  is  done 
with  exquisite  cruoUxes  up^m  the  prisoners  that  they  take 
from  one  another  in  their  battles. 

The  first  step  which  Eliot  judged  necessary  to  be  taken 
by  him,  was  to  learn  the  Indian  language,  for  he  saw  them 
so  stupid  and  senseless,  that  they  would  never  so  much  as  in- 
quire after  the  religion  of  the  strangers  who  came  into  their 
country,  much  less  would  they  so  far  imitate  them  as  to  leave 
o<r  their  way  of  living,  that  they  might  be  partakers  of  and 
spiritual  advantage,  unless  he  could  first  address  them  in  a 
language  of  their  own.  He  hired  a  native  to  teach  him,  and 
with  a  laborious  care  and  skill,  reduced  it  into  a  grammar, 
which  aftei'wards  he  published.  If  their  alphabet  be  nhort, 
the  words  composed  of  it  are  long  enough  to  tire  the  pa- 
tience of  any  scholar  in  the  world.  One  would  think  they 
had  been  growing  ever  since  Babel,'  unto  the  dimensions  to 
which  they  are  now  extended.  For  instance,  Nummatche- 
kodtantamooonganunnonashj  signifies  no  more  in  English 
than  our  lusts;  and  to  translate  our  loves,  it  must  be 
nothing  shorter  than  Nootcomantammooonkanunonnash.  We 
find  in  all  this  language  there  is  not  the  least  affinity  to, 
or  derivation  from  any  European  speech  that  we  are  ac* 
quainted  with.    This  tedious  language  Eliot  quickly  b»> 
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.erre  a  master  of;  he  employed  a  witty  Indiun,  who  also 
spoke  English  well,  for  his  assistance  in  it;  and  compiling 
some  discourses  by  his  help,  he  would  single  out  a  word,  a 
joun,  a  verb,  and  pursue  it  through  all  its  variations.  Hav- 
ing finished  his  grammar,  at  the  close  he  writes,  "  Prayers 
and  pains,  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  will  do  any 
thing  !'*  and  being  by  his  prayers  and  pains  thus  furnished, 
ne  set  himself  to  preach  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
among  these  desolate  outcasts. 

The  North-west  Company  was  formed  originally  by  th« 
merchants  of  Montreal,  who  wisely  considered  that  the  fur 
trade  might  be  carried  on  to  those  distant  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, inhabited  solely  by  Indians,  with  more  security  and 
greater  profit,  if  they  joined  together  in  a  body,  than  if  they 
continued  to  trade  separately.  The  stock  of  the  company 
was  divided  into  forty  shares ;  and  as  the  number  of  mer- 
chants in  the  town  at  that  time  was  not  vciy  great,  this  ar- 
rangement afforded  an  opportunity  to  every  one  of  them  to 
join  in  the  company  if  they  thought  proper. 

Tlie  company  principally  carries  on  its  trade  by  means  of 
the  Utawas  or  Grand  River,  that  falls  into  the  St.  Law- 
ren^e  about  thirty  miles  above  Montreal,  and  which  forms 
by  its  confluence  with  that  river,  "  Le  Lac  de  Deux  Mon- 
tagues et  le  Lac  St.  Louis,"  the  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains  and  the  Lake  of  St.  Louis,  wherein  are  several  large 
islands.  To  convey  the  furs  down  this  river,  they  make  use 
of  canoes,  formed  of  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  some  of 
which  are  upon  such  a  large  scale  that  they  are  capable 
of  containing  two  tons,  but  they  seldom  put  so  much  in 
them,  especially  on  this  river,  it  being  in  many  places 
shallow,  rapid,  and  full  of  rocks,  and  contains  no  less  than 
thirty-two  portages. 

These  canoes  are  navigated  by  the  French  CanadiaTis, 
who  are  particularly  fond  of  the  employment,  preferring  it 
in  general  to  that  of  cultivating  the  ground.  A.  fleet  of 
rJicm  sets  off  from  Montreal  about  the  month  of  May,  laden 
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with  proviiiioiis,  consisting  chiefly  of  biscuit  and  salt  pofico 
sulficicnt  to  last  the  crews  till  their  return,  and  also  with 
the  articles  g^ven  in  barter  to  the  Indians.  At  some  of  tho 
shallow  places  in  the  river,  it  is  sufficient  if  the  men  merelj 
get  out  of  the  canoes,  and  push  them  on  into  the  deep 
water ;  but  at  others,  where  there  are  dangerous  rapids  and 
shai-p  rocks,  it  is  necessary  for  the  men  to  unlade  the  ca< 
noes,  and  carry  both  tliem  and  the  cargoes  on  their  shoulders 
till  they  come  again  to  a  safe  part  of  the  river.  At  night 
they  drag  the  canoes  upon  shore,  light  a  fire,  cook  their 
provisions  for  the  following  day,  and  sleep  upon  the  gronnd 
wrapped  up  in  their  blankets.  If  it  happens  to  rain  very 
hard,  they  sometimes  shelter  themselves  with  boughs  of 
trees,  but  in  general  they  remain  under  the  canopy  of  heo. 
yen,  without  any  covering  but  their  blankets :  they  copy  ex- 
actly the  Indian  mode  of  life  on  these  occasions,  and  many 
of  them  even  wear  the  Indian  dresses,  which  they  find  more 
convenient  than  their  own. 

Having  ascended  the  Utawas  River  for  about  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  which  it  takes  them  about  eighteen 
days  to  perform,  they  then  cross  by  a  portage  into  I^ake 
Nispissing,  and  from  this  lake  by  another  portage  they  get ' 
upon  French  River,  that  falls  into  Lt'^  Huron  on  the 
north-east  side;  then  coasting  aloug  this  last  lake,  they 
pass  through  the  Straits  of  St.  Mary,  where  there  is  another 
portage  into  Lake  Superior ;  and  coa'^ting  afterwards  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  they  come  to  the  Grand  Por- 
tage on  the  north-west  side  of  it ;  from  hence,  by  a  chain  oi 
small  lakes  and  rivers,  they  proceed  on  to  the  Ruiny  Lake, 
to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  and  for  hundreds  of  miles  beyond 
it.  through  Lake  Winnipeg,  &c. 

The  canoes,  however,  which  go  so  far  up  the  country, 
never  return  the  same  year ;  those  intended  to  bring  back 
cargoes  immediately,  stop  at  the  Grand  Portage,  where  the 
furs  are  collected  ready  for  them  by  the  agents  of  the  com- 
pany.   The  furs  are  made  up  in  packs  of  i;,  certain  weight. 
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and  a  particular  number  is  put  into  each  canoe.  J3y  know- 
ing thus  the  exact  weight  of  every  pack,  there  can  be  no 
embezzlement;  and  at  the  portages  there  is  no  *'ine  wasted 
in  allotting  to  each  man  his  load,  every  one  being  obliged  to 
carry  so  many  packs. 

At  the  Grand  Portage,  and  along  that  immense  chain  of 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  extend  beyond  Lake  Superior,  the 
company  has  regular  posts,  where  the  agents  reside;  and 
with  such  astonishing  enterprise  and  industry  have  the  affairo 
of  this  company  been  carried  on,  that  trading  posts  are  esta- 
blished within  five  hundred  miles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

In  the  first  attempt  which  Mr.  M'Kenzie  made  to  pcne* 
trate  to  the  ocean,  he  set  out  early  in  the  spring  from  the  re- 
motest of  the  posts  belonging  to  the  company.  He  took 
with  him  a  single  cv  aoe,  and  a  party  of  chosen  men ;  and 
after  passing  over  prodigious  tracts  of  land,  never  beforo 
traversed  by  any  white  pei-sou,  at  last  came  to  a  large  river. 
Here  the  canoe,  which  was  carried  by  the  men  on  their 
shoulders,  was  launched,  and  having  all  embarked,  they 
proceeded  down  the  stream.  From  the  course  this  river 
took  for  a  very  gi-eat  distance,  Mr.  M'Kenzie  was  led  to 
imagine  that  it  was  one  of  those  rivera  he  was  in  quest  of  j 
namely,  one  which  emptied  itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ; 
but  at  the  end  of  several  weeks,  during  which  they  had 
worked  their  way  dowuw(u:d  with  great  eagerness,  he  was 
convinced,  from  the  gradual  inclination  of  the  river  towards 
another  quarter,  that  he  must  have  been  mistaken  ;  and  that 
it  was  one  of  those  immense  rivers,  so  numerous  on  the  con. 
tinent  of  North  America,  that  ran  into  Baffin's  Bay,  or  tlte 
Arctic  Ocean. 

The  paity  was  now  in  a  very  critical  situation;  the  sea- 
son was  far  advanced,  and  the  length  of  way  which  they 
had  to  return  was  prodigious.  If  they  attempted  to  go  back, 
and  were  overtaken  by  winter,  they  must  in  all  probability 
perish  for  want  of  provisions  in  an  uninhabited  country ;  if, 
on  the  contarry,  they  made  up  their  minds  to  spend  thp  winter 
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where  they  were,  they  hod  no  time  to  lose  in  building 
huui.  and  going  out  to  hunt  and  fish,  that  they  might  havo 
mifficient  stores  to  support  them  through  that  dreary  season. 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  represented  the  matter,  in  the  most  open 
terms,  to  his  men,  and  left  it  to  themselves  to  determine  the 
part  they  would  take.  The  men  were  for  going  back  at  all 
hazards ;  and  the  result  was,  that  they  reached  their  friends 
in  safety.  The  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with,  and 
the  exertions  they  made  in  returning,  were  almost  surpass- 
ing belief. 

In  the  second  expedition  entered  upon  by  Mr.  M'Kenzie, 
and  which  succeeded  to  his  wishes,  he  set  out  in  the  same 
maimer,  well  provided  with  several  different  things,  which 
he  found  the  want  of  in  the  first  expedition.  He  was  ex- 
tremely well  furnished  this  time  with  astronomical  instru- 
ments, and  in  particular  with  a  good  time-piece,  that  he 
procuied  from  London.  He  took  a  course  somewhat  different 
from  the  first,  and  passed  through  many  nations  of  Indians 
who  had  never  before  seen  the  face  of  a  white  man,  amongst 
some  of  whom  he  was  for  a  time  in  imminent  danger ;  but 
he  louna  means  at  last  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  From 
some  of  these  Indians  he  learned,  that  there  was  a  ridge  of 
mountains  at  a  little  distance,  beyond  which  the  rivers  all 
ran  in  a  western  direction.  Having  engaged  some  of  them 
therefore  for  guides,  he  proceeded  according  to  their  direc- 
tions until  he  came  to  the  mountains,  and  after  ascending 
them  with  prodigious  labour,  found,  to  his  great  satisfaction, 
that  the  account  the  Indians  had  given  was  true,  and  that 
the  rivers  on  the  opposite  side  did  indeed  all  run  to  the 
west.  He  followed  the  course  of  one  of  them,  and  finally 
came  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far  from  Nootka  Sound. 

Here  he  was  given  to  understand  hy  the  natives,  and  their 
account  was  confirmed  by  the  sight  of  some  little  articles 
they  had  amongst  them,  that  an  English  vessel  had  quitted 
the  coast  only  six  weeks  before.  This  was  a  great  morti5- 
cation  to  Mr.  M'K«<nzie,  for  had  there  been  a  sliip  on  the 
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coast,  he  would  most  gladly  have  embarked  in  it  rather  than 
encounter  the  same  difficulties,  and  be  exposed  to  the  same 
perils,  which  he  had  experienced  in  getting  there ;  howerer 
there  was  no  alternative ;  he  set  out  after  a  short  time  on 
his  journey  back  again,  and  having  found  his  canoe  quite 
safe  under  some  bushes,  near  the  head  of  the  nver,  where 
he  had  hid  it,  together  with  some  provisions,  lest  on  going 
down  to  the  coast  the  natives  might  have  proved  unfriendly, 
and  have  cut  off  his  retreat  by  seizing  upon  it,  he  finally 
arrived  at  one  of  the  trading  posts  in  security. 

Many  other  individuals  belonging  to  the  North-west 
Company,  before  Mr.  M'Kenzie  set  out,  penetrated  far  into 
the  country  in  different  directions,  and  much  beyond  what 
any  person  had  done  before  them,  in  order  to  establish  posts. 
In  some  of  these  excursions  they  fell  in  with  the  agents  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  were  also  extending  their 
posts  from  another  quarter:  this  unexpected  meeting  be* 
tween  the  two  companies,  at  one  time  gave  rise  to  some  very 
unpleasant  altercations,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
threatened  the  other  with  an  immediate  prosecution  for  an 
infringement  of  its  charter. 

By  its  charter,  it  seems,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was 
allowed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  Bay,  and 
along  all  the  rivers  and  waters  connected  with  it.  This 
charter,  however  was  granted  at  a  time  when  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continent  were  much  less  known  than  they  are 
now,  for  to  have  the  exclusive  trade  along  all  the  waters 
connected  with  Hudson's  Bay  was,  literally  speaking,  to  have 
the  exclusive  trade  of  the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Hudson's  Bay,  by  a  variety  of  rivers  aod 
lakes,  is  closely  connected  with  Lake  Superior,  and  from 
that  chain  of  lakes  of  which  Lake  Superior  is  one,  there  is 
a  water  communication  throughout  all  Canada,  and  a  very 
great  part  of  the  United  States ;  powever,  when  the  agents 
of  the  North-west  (Company  were  fixing  trading  posts  upon 
some  rivers  which  ran  immediately  into  Hudson's  Bay,  it 
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ttlkloubteJIy  appeared  to  be  an  infringement  of  the  cliarUT, 
And  so  indeed  it  must  stricily  have  been,  bad  not  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  itself  infringed  its  «)wn  charter  iu  the 
first  instance,  or  at  leust  neglected  to  comply  with  all  Uio 
stipulations  contained  tliorcin.  A  clause  seems  to  hare 
been  in  the  charter,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  granted 
to  the  company  the  excluhivc  piivil«<go  of  trading  to  Hud- 
son's Bay,  und  along  all  the  wuUms  conucctod  with  it,  bound 
it  to  erect  a  new  post  twelve  miles  further  to  the  wcstlwanl 
ercry  year,  otherwise  the  charter  was  (o  Ixjcotne  void.  This 
had  not  been  done ;  the  North-west  Company  therefore 
rested  perfectly  easy  about  the  menaces  of  a  prosecution, 
satisfied  that  the  other  company  did  nf)t  in  fact  legally  pos- 
sess those  privileges  to  which  it  laid  claim 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  though  it  threatened, 
never  indeed  attempted  to  put  its  threats  into  execution, 
well  knowing  the  weakness  of  its  cause,  but  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  watch  the  motions  of  its  rival  with  a  most 
jealous  eye ;  and  as  in  extending  their  respective  trades, 
the  posts  of  the  two  companies  were  approximating  nearer 
and  nearer  to  each  other  every  year,  there  was  great  reason 
to  imagine  that  their  dlflercnces,  instead  of  abating,  would 
become  still  greater  than  they  were,  and  finally,  perhaps, 
lead  to  consequences  of  the  most  serious  nature.  A  circum- 
stance, however,  unexpectedly  took  place,  at  a  time  when 
the  greatest  enmity  subsisted  between  the  parties,  which 
happily  reconciled  them  to  each  other,  and  terminated  all 
their  disputes. 

A  vciy  powerful  nation  of  Indians,  called  the  Assiniboins, 
who  inhabit  an  extended  tract  of  country  to  the  8outh>wcst 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  conccivincr  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany had  encroached  unreasonably  upon  their  territories, 
and  had  otherwise  maltreated  a  part  of  their  tribe,  formed 
a  resolution  of  instantly  destroying  a  post  established  by 
that  company  in  their  neighbour!  tad.  A  large  body  of  them 
soon  collected  together,  and  breathing  the  fieicest  cries; 
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fit'  revenge,  marched  unpercoivcd  and  tmtuspcctcd  by  the 
party  against  whom  their  expedition  was  planned,  till  within 
u  short  distance  from  their  post.  Here  they  halted  according 
to  custom,  waiting  only  for  a  favourable  moment  to  pounce 
upon  their  prey.  Some  of  the  agents  of  the  North-west 
Company,  however,  who  were  scattered  about  this  part  of 
the  country,  fortunately  got  intelligence  of  their  design. 
They  knew  the  weakness  of  the  place  about  to  be  attacked, 
and  forgetting  the  rivalship  subsisting  between  them,  and 
thinking  only  how  to  save  their  countrymen,  they  immedi- 
ately dispatched  a  messenger  to  give  the  party  notice  of 
the  assault  meditated ;  they  at  the  same  time  sent  another 
messenger  to  one  of  their  own  posts,  desiring  that  instant 
succour  might  be  sent  to  that  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  which  the  Indians  were  about  to  plunder.  The 
detachment  arrived  before  the  attack  commenced,  and  the 
Indians  were  repulsed ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
assistance  their  rivals  had  afl'orded,  the  Hudson's  Bay  people 
were  fully  persuaded  that  they  must  have  fallen  victims  to 
the  fury  of  the  Indians. 

Tliis  signal  piece  of  service  was  not  undervalued  or  for- 
gotten by  those  who  had  been  saved ;  and  as  the  North-west 
Company  was  so  much  stronger,  and  on  so  much  better 
terms  with  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country  than 
its  rivals,  it  now  evidently  appeared  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  have  their  posts  established  as  near  its  own  as  pos- 
sible. Tliis  is  accordingly  done  for  their  mutual  safety,  and 
the  two  companies  are  now  on  the  most  fiiendly  terms,  and 
continue  to  carry  on  their  trade  closo  to  each  other. 

About  two  thousand  men  are  employed  by  the  North-west 
Company  in  their  posts  in  the  upper  country.  Those  who 
are  stationed  at  the  remote  trading  posts  lead  a  vt*ry  savage 
life,  but  little  better  indeed  than  that  of  Indians :  some  of 
them  remain  fur  up  in  the  country  for  four  or  five  years 
together.  Tiie  head  clerk  or  principal  agent  generally 
marries  an  Indian  girl,  the  daughter  of  some  eminent  chief, 
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by  which  he  gains  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  aflections  of  the 
whole  tribe,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  These  marriages, 
as  may  be  supposed,  arc  not  considered  as  very  binding  by 
the  husband ;  but  that  in  nothing  in  tho  opinion  of  an  Indian 
chief,  ".vho  readily  influences  his  sistci-  or  daughter  to  the 
match. 

Besides  the  furs  and  pelts  conveyed  down  to  Montreal 
from  the  north-western  parts  of  the  continent,  by  means  of 
tho  Utawas  River,  there  are  larger  quantities  also  brought 
there  across  the  lakes,  and  down  the  River  St.  Lawrence. 
These  arc  collected  at  the  various  towns  and  i>ost8  along  the 
liakcs  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  where  the  trade  is  open  to 
all  parties,  the  several  posts  being  protected  by  regular 
troops,  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Added  likewise 
to  what  are  thus  collected  by  the  agents  of  the  company,  and 
of  private  merchants,  there  arc  considerable  quantities 
brought  down  to  Montreal  for  sale  by  traders,  on  their  own 
account.  Some  of  these  traders  come  from  parts  as  remote 
as  the  Illinois  Country,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  They 
ascend  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  Onisconsing  River,  and  from 
that  by  a  portage  of  three  miles  get  upon  Fox  River,  which 
falls  into  Lake  Michigan.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  these  two 
livers  overflow,  and  it  is  then  sometimes  practicable  to  puss 
in  a  light  canoe  from  one  river  to  the  other,  without  any 
portage  whatsoever.  From  Lake  Michigan  they  get  upon 
Lake  Huron,  afterwards  up  »n  Lake  Erie,  and  so  on  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Before  the  month  of  September  is  over,  the 
furs  are  all  brought  down  to  Montreal ;  as  they  arrive  they 
are  immediately  sliinped,  a^^d  the  vessels  dispatched  in  Oc- 
tober, beyond  which  month  it  would  be  dangerous  for  them 
to  remain  in  the  river  on  account  of  the  setting  in  of  winter. 

The  Indians  generally  go  in  large  parties  to  hunt  bears, 
and  on  coming  to  the  place  where  they  suppose  these  animals 
are  Iv  rking,  they  form  themselves  into  a  largo  circle,  and  as 
they  advance  endeavour  to  rouse  tlicm.  Dogs  of  a  large 
size  are  chosen  for  bear-hunting ;  those  most  generally  pre« 
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feri'cd  seem  to  be  of  a  breed  between  the  blood-houud  and  the 
mastiff;  they  will  follow  the  scent  of  the  bear,  as  indeed 
most  ilcid  dogs  will,  but  their  chief  use  is  to  keep  the  bear 
at  bay  when  wounded,  or  to  follow  him  if  he  attempt  to  make 
off  whilst  the  hunter  is  reloading  his  gun.  Bears  will  never 
ultempt  to  attack  a  man  or  a  dog  while  they  can  make  their 
escape,  but  once  wounded,  or  closely  hemmed  in,  they  will 
light  most  furiously.  Tlie  young  ones,  at  sight  of  a  dog, 
generally  take  to  a  tree ;  but  the  old  ones,  as  if  conscious  of 
their  ability  to  fight  a  dog,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they 
cannot  fail  of  becoming  the  prey  of  the  hunter  if  they  ascend 
a  tree,  never  do  so,  unless  indeed  they  see  a  hunter  coming 
towards  them  on  horseback,  a  sight  which  terrifies  them 
greatly.  "  It  is  seldom  that  the  white  hunters  muster  together 
iu  sufficient  numbers  to  pursue  their  game  as  the  Indians, 
says  a  writer  who  accompanied  a  hunting  party,  but  when- 
ever they  have  men  enough  to  divide  themselves  so,  they 
always  do  it.  We  proceeded  in  this  manner  at  Point  Abineau, 
where  three  or  four  men  are  amply  sufficient  to  hem  in  a 
bear  between  the  water  and  the  main  land.  The  point  was 
a  very  favourable  place  for  hunting  this  year,  for  the  bears, 
intent  upon  emigrating  to  the  routh,  used,  on  coming  down 
from  the  upper  country,  to  advance  to  the  extreme  end  of 
the  point,  as  if  desirous  of  getting  as  near  as  possible  by  laud 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  scarcely  a  morning  camp 
but  what  one  or  two  of  them  were  found  upon  it.  An  ex- 
perienced hunter  can  at  once  discern  the  track  of  a  bear, 
deer,  or  any  other  large  animal,  in  the  woods,  and  can  tell 
with  no  small  degree  of  precision  how  long  a  time  before  it 
was  that  the  animal  passed  that  way.  On  coming  to  a  lung 
valley,  between  two  of  the  sand  hills  on  the  point,  a  place 
through  which  the  bears  generally  passed  in  going  towards 
the  water,  the  hunters  whom  I  accompanied  at  once  told 
liow  many  bears  had  come  down  from  the  upper  country  the 
preceding  night,  and  also  how  many  of  them  were  cubs.  To 
:he  eye  of  a  common  obscrvci'  the  track  of  these  animals 
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amongst  the  leaves  is  wholly  imperceptible;  indeed,  in  many 
instances,  eren  after  the  hunters  had  pointed  them  out  to 
me,  I  could  barely  perceive  the  prints  of  their  feet  on  the 
closest  inspection;  yet  the  hunters,  on  coming  up  to  the 
place,  saw  these  marks  with  a  glance  of  the  eye* 

After  killing  a  bear,  the  first  care  of  the  hunters  is  to  strip 
him  of  his  skin.  This  business  is  performed  by  them  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  as  they  always  caiTy  knives  about  them 
particularly  suited  for  the  purpose ;  afterwards  the  carcase  is 
cut  up,  an  operation  in  which  the  tomahawk,  an  instrument 
that  they  mostly  caiTy  with  them  also,  is  particularly  useful. 
The  choicest  parts  of  the  animal  are  then  selected  and  canied 
home,  and  the  rest  left  in  the  woods.  These  Indians  hold 
the  paws  of  the  bear  in  great  estimation  ;  stewed  with  young 
puppies,  they  are  served  up  at  all  their  principal  feasts.  On 
killing  the  auimal,  the  paws  are  gashed  with  a  kuife,  and 
afterwards  hung  over  a  fire,  amidst  the  smoke,  to  dry.  The 
skins  of  the  bears  are  applied  to  numberless  uses,  in  the 
country,  by  the  farmers,  who  set  no  small  value  upon  them. 
They  are  commonly  cured  by  being  spread  upon  a  wall  or 
between  two  trees,  before  the  sun,  and  in  that  position 
scraped  with  a  knife,  or  piece  of  iron,  daily,  which  brings 
out  the  grease  or  oil,  a  very  considerable  quantity  of  which 
oozes  from  theui.  Racoon  and  deer  skins,  &c.  are  cured  in 
a  similar  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  method  of  dressing 
these  different  skins  with  the  hair  on,  and  of  rendering  them 
at  the  same  time  as  pliable  as  a  piece  of  cloth ;  this  is  prin- 
cipally efFected  by  rubbing  the  skins  with  the  hand,  in  the 
smoke  of  a  wood  iire. 

Lake  Erie  is  of  an  elliptical  form ;  in  length  about  three 
hundred  miles,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  widest  part  about 
ninety.  The  depth  of  water  in  this  lake  is  not  more  than 
twenty  f;  thorns,  and  in  calm  weather  vessels  may  securely 
ride  at  anclior  in  any  part  of  it ;  but  when  stormy,  the  an- 
chorage in  an  open  part  of  the  lake  is  not  safe,  the  sands  at 
bottom  not  *jcing  fiim,  and  the  anchors  apt  therefore  to  lose 
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their  hold.  Whenever  there  is  a  gale  of  wind  the  waters 
immediately  become  turbid,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  yellow 
sand  that  is  washed  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake ;  in  calm 
weather  the  water  is  clear,  and  of  a  deep  greenish  colour. 
Ihe  northern  shore  of  the  lake  is  very  rocky,  as  likewise 
are  the  shores  of  the  islands,  of  which  there  are  several  clus- 
ters towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake ;  but  along 
most  parts  of  the  southei-n  shore  is  a  fine  gravelly  beach. 
The  height  of  the  land  bordering  on  the  lake  is  very  unequal ; 
in  some  places  long  ranges  of  steep  mountains  rise  from  the 
very  edge  of  the  water  j  in  others  the  shores  are  so  flat  and 
so  low,  that  when  the  lake  is  raised  a  little  above  its  usual 
level,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  gale  of  wind  setting  in 
towards  the  shore,  the  country  is  deluged  for  miles." 

A  young  gentleman,  who  was  sent  in  a  bateau  with  dis- 
patches across  the  lake,  not  long  previous  to  the  writing  this 
account,  perished,  with  several  of  his  party,  owing  to  an 
inundation  of  this  sort  that  tuok  place  on  a  low  part  of  the 
shore.  It  must  here  be  observe!,  that  when  you  navigate 
the  lake  in  a  bateau,  it  is  customary  to  keep  as  close  as  pos- 
sible to  the  lund  ;  and  when  there  is  any  danger  of  a  stori-j, 
you  run  the  vessel  on  shore,  which  may  be  done  with  safety, 
as  the  bottom  of  it  is  perfectly  flat  The  young  gentleman 
alluded  to  was  coasting  along,  when  a  violent  storm  suddenly 
arose.  The  bateau  was  instantaneously  turned  tow^.  i  i  i  the 
shore;  unfortunately,  however,  in  running  her  upon  the 
beach  some  mismanagement  took  place,  and  she  overset. 
Tlie  waves  had  already  begun  to  break  in  upon  the  shoic  with 
prodigious  impetuosity  j  each  one  of  them  rolled  farther  in 
tlian  the  preceding  one ;  the  ptrty  took  alarm,  and  instead  of 
making  as  strenuous  exertions  as  it  was  supposed  they  might 
huve  made,  to  right  the  bateau,  they  took  a  few  necessaries 
out  of  her,  and  atten  pted  to  save  themselves  by  flight ;  but  so 
rapidly  did  the  water  flow  after  them,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  storm,  that  before  they  could  proceed  far  enough 
up  the  couutry  to  gain  a  place  of  safety,  they  were  all  over- 
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whelmed  by  it,  two  alone  excepted,  who  had  the  presence  of 
mind  and  ability  to  clunb  a  lofty  tree.  To  the  very  gieat 
irregularity  of  the  height  of  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  it,  is 
attributed  the  frequency  of  storms  on  Lake  Erie.  The  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario  are  lower  and  more  uniform  than  those  of 
any  of  the  other  lakes ;  and  that  lake  is  the  most  tranquil  of 
any,  as  has  already  been  noticed. 

There  is  a  great  deficiency  of  good  harbours  along  the 
shores  of  this  Lake.  On  its  northern  side  there  are  but  two 
places  which  afford  shelter  to  vessels  drawing  more  than  seven 
feet  water,  namely  Long  Point  and  Point  Abineau;  and  these 
only  afford  a  partial  shelter.  If  the  wind  should  shift  to  the 
southward  whilst  vessels  happen  to  be  lying  under  them,  they 
are  thereby  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  rocky  lee  shore. 
On  the  southern  shore,  the  first  harbour  you  come  to  in  going 
from  Fort  Erie,  is  that  of  Presqu'  Isle.  Vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  water  may  there  ride  in  perfect  safety ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  get  into  the  harbour,  owing  to  a  long 
sand  bar  which  extends  across  the  mouth  of  it.  Presqu*  Isle 
is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  Fort  Erie, 
Beyond  this,  nearly  midway  between  the  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  lake,  there  is  another  harbour,  capable  of 
containing  small  vessels,  at  the  mouth  of  Cayahega  River, 
and  another  at  the  mouth  of  Sandusky  River,  which  falls 
into  the  lake  within  the  north  and  western  territory  of  the 
States.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  of  these  harbours  are 
made  use  of  by  the  British  ships ;  they,  indeed,  trade  almost 
solely  between  Fon  Erie  and  Detroit  River :  and  when  in 
prosecuting  their  voyages  they  chance  to  meet  with  contrary 
winds,  against  which  they  cannot  make  head,  they  for  the 
most  part  return  to  Fort  Erie,  if  bound  to  Petroit  River ; 
or  to  some  of  the  bays  amidst  the  clusters  of  islands  situated 
towards  the  western  territory  of  tho  lake.  It  very  often  ha])- 
pens  that  vesssels,  even  after  they  have  got  close  under  those 
islands,  the  nearest  of  which  is  not  loss  than  two  hundred 
and  forty  miles  from  Fort  Erie,  are  driven  back  by  storms 
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the  whole  way  to  that  fort,  and  it  is  not  without  very  great 
difficulty  that  they  can  keep  their  station.  It  is  seldom  that 
vessels  bound  from  Fort  Erie  to  any  place  on  Detroit  River, 
accomplish  their  voyage  without  stopping  amongst  thes^ 
islands ;  for  the  same  wind  favourable  for  carrying  them 
from  the  eastern  ro  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  will 
not  waft  them  up  the  river.  The  river  runs  nearly  in  a  south- 
west direction ;  its  cunent  is  very  strong ;  and  unless  the 
wind  blows  fresh,  and  nearly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  it, 
you  cannot  proceed.  The  navigation  of  Lake  Eiie  in  general 
is  very  uncertain ;  and  passengers  that  cross  it  in  any  of  the 
king's  or  principal  merchant  vessels,  are  not  oidy  called  upon 
to  pay  double  the  sum  for  their  passage,  demanded  for  that 
across  Lake  Ontario,  but  anchorage  money  besides,  that  is,  a 
certain  sum  per  diem  as  long  as  the  vessel  remains  wind 
bound  in  anchor  at  any  harboui*.  The  anchorage  money  is 
about  three  dollars  per  day  for  each  cabin  passenger. 

The  islands  at  the  western  end  of  the  lake,  whicli  are  of 
various  sizes  lie  very  close  to  each  other,  and  the  scenery 
amongst  them  is  very  pleasing.  The  largest  of  them  are  not 
more  than  fourteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  many  would 
scarcely  be  found  to  admeasure  as  many  yards  round.  They 
are  all  covered  with  wood  of  some  kind  or  other,  even  to  the 
very  smallest.  The  larger  islands  produce  a  variety  of  fine 
timber,  amongst  which  are  found  oaks,  hiccory  trees,  and  red 
cedars ;  the  latter  grow  to  a  much  l?rger  size  than  in  any 
part  of  the  neighbouring  country,  and  they  are  sent  for  even 
from  the  British  settlements  on  Detroit  River,  forty  miles 
distant.  None  of  these  islands  are  much  elevated  above  the 
lake,  nor  are  they  diversified  with  any  rising  grounds  ;  most 
of  them,  mdeed,  are  as  flat  as  if  they  had  been  overflowed 
with  water,  and  in  the  interior  parts  of  some  of  the  largest 
of  them  there  are  extensive  ponds  and  marshes.  The  fine 
timber  which  these  islands  produce,  indicates  that  the  soil 
must  W  uncommonly  fertile.    Here  are  found  in  gieat  uum- 
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bcrs,  aiuuiigtii  liw.  woods,  racoons  and  squirrels;  boars  are 
ftlflo  at  times  found  upon  some  of  the  islands  during  thb 
wiuter  season,  when  the  lake  is  frozen  between  the  main 
land  and  the  islands ;  but  they  do  not  remain  continually,  as 
the  other  animals  do.  AU  the  islands  are  dreadfully  infested 
with  serpents,  and  on  some  of  them  rattlesnakes  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  in  the  height  of  summer  it  is  really  dangerous 
to  land. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rattlesnakes  found  in  this  part  of 
the  country, — one  of  these  rattlesnakes  is  of  a  detip  brown 
colour,  clouded  with  yellow,  and  is  seldom  met  with  more 
than  thirty  inches  in  length.  It  usually  frequents  marshes 
and  low  meadows,  where  it  does  great  mischief  amongst 
cattle,  which  it  bites  mostly  in  the  lips  as  they  are  grazing 
"^he  other  sort  is  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  clouded  with 
brown,  and  attains  nearly  twice  tho  size  of  the  other.  It  is 
most  commonly  found  between  three  and  four  feet  in  length, 
and  as  thick  as  the  wrist  of  a  large  man.  The  rattlesnake  is 
much  thicker  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  any  other 
snake,  and  it  is  thickest  in  the  middle  of  the  body,  which  ap- 
proaches somewhat  to  a  triangular  form,  the  belly  being  flat, 
and  the  back  bone  rising  higher  than  any  other  part  of  the 
animal.  Tlie  rattle  with  which  this  serpent  is  provided,  is 
at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  it  is  usually  about  half  an  inch  in 
breadth,  r.ne  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  each  joint 
about  half  an  inch  long.  The  joint  consists  of  a  number  of 
little  cases  of  a  dry  homy  substance,  inclosed  one  within 
another,  and  not  only  the  outeimost  of  these  little  cases  ar> 
ticiilates  with  the  outemi^^st  case  of  the  contiguous  joint,  but 
each  case,  even  to  the  smallest  one  of  ali,  at  the  inside,  is 
connected  by  a  sort  of  joint  with  the  corresponding  case  in 
the  next  joint  of  the  rattle.  The  little  cases  or  shells  lie 
very  loosely  within  one  another,  and  the  noise  proceeds  from 
their  dry  and  hard  coats  striking  one  against  the  other.  It 
is  said  that  the  animal  gains  a  fresh  joint  in  its  rattle  every 
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year ;  this,  however,  is  doubted,  for  the  largest  snakes  are 
frequently  found  to  have  the  fewest  joints  to  their  rattles. 

A  medical  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newmarket, 
behind  the  Blue  Mountains  in  Virginia,  had  a  rattle  in  his 
possession,  which  contained  no  less  than  thirty-two  joints ; 
yet  the  snake  from  which  it  was  taken  scarcely  admeasured 
five  feet ;  rattlesnakes,  however,  of  the  same  kind,  and  in 
the  same  part  of  the  country,  have  been  found  of  a  greater 
length  with  not  more  than  ten  rattles.  One  of  these  snakes, 
killed  on  Bass  Island,  in  Lake  Erie,  had  no  more  than  four 
joints  in  its  rattle,  and  yet  was  nearly  foiu:  feet  long. 

The  skin  of  the  rattlesnake,  when  the  animal  is  wounded, 
or  otherwise  enraged,  exhibits  a  variety  of  beautiful  tints, 
never  seen  at  any  other  time.  It  is  not  with  the  teeth  which 
the  rattlesnake  uses  for  ordinary  purposes  that  it  strikes  its 
enemy,  but  with  two  long  crooked  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw, 
which  point  down  the  throat,  When  about  to  use  these 
fangs,  it  rears  itself  up  as  much  as  possible,  throws  back  its 
head,  drops  its  under  jaw,  and  springing  forward  upon  its 
tail,  endeavoui's  to  hook  itself  as  it  were  upon  its  enemy 
In  order  to  raise  itself  on  its  tail,  it  coils  itself  up  previously 
in  a  spiral  line,  with  the  head  in  the  middle.  It  cannot  spring 
farther  forward  than  about  half  its  own  length. 

The  flesh  of  the  rattlesnake  is  as  white  as  the  most  delicate 
fish,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  those  who  are  not  prevented 
from  tasting  it  by  prejudice.  Tlie  soup  made  from  it  is  said 
to  be  delicious,  and  very  nourishing. 

The  exuviae  of  these  snakes,  is  in  the  opinion  of  the 
country  people  of  Upper  Canada,  very  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  the  rheumatism,  when  laid  over  the  part  afflicted,  and 
fastened  down  with  a  bandage.  Tlie  body  of  the  rattlesnake 
dried  to  a  cinder  over  the  fire,  and  then  finely  pulverised, 
and  infused  in  a  certain  portion  of  brandy,  is  also  said  to  be 
a  never  failing  remedy  against  that  disorder.  The  liquor  is 
taken  inwardly,  in  the  quantity  of  a  wine  glass  full  at  once^ 
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about  three  times  a  day.  No  effect,  more  timu  uoui  laAiii^ 
plain  brandy,  is  perceived  from  taking  this  medicine  on  the 
first  dav»  but  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  the  body  of  the 
patient  becomes  suffused  with  a  cold  sweat,  every  one  of  his 
joints  grow  painful,  and  his  limbs  become  feeble,  and  scarcely 
able  to  support  him ;  he  grows  worse  and  worse  for  a  day  or 
two ;  but  persevering  in  the  use  of  the  medicine  for  a  few 
days,  he  gradually  loses  his  pains,  and  recovers  his  wonted 
itrength  of  body. 

Many  different  kinds  of  serpents  besidesi  rattlesnakes  are 
found  on  these  islands  in  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Carver  tells  of  a 
serpent  that  is  peculiar  to  these  islands,  called  the  hissing 
snake :  **  It  is,"  says  he,  •*  of  the  small  speckled  kind,  and 
about  eighteen  inches  long.  When  any  thing  approaches  it, 
it  flattens  itself  in  a  moment,  and  its  r.pois,  which  are  of 
various  dyes,  become  visibly  brighter  through  rage ;  at  the 
same  time  it  blows  from  its  mouth  with  great  force  a  subtile 
vnnd  that  is  reported  to  be  of  a  nauseous  smell,  and  if  drawn 
in  with  the  breath  of  the  unwary  traveller,  will  infallibly 
bring  on  a  decline,  that  in  a  few  months  must  prove  mortal, 
there  being  no  remedy  yet  discovered  which  can  counteract 
its  baneful  influence."  Were  a  traveller  to  believe  all  the 
stories  respecting  snakes  that  are  current  in  the  country,  he 
must  believe  that  there  is  such  a  snake  as  the  whip  snake, 
which,  it  is  said,  pursues  cattle  through  the  woods  and  mea- 
dows, lashing  them  with  its  tail,  till  overcome  with  the 
fatigue  of  running  they  drop  breathless  to  the  ground,  when 
it  preys  upon  their  flesli ;  he  must  also  believe  that  there  is 
such  a  snake  as  the  hoop  snake,  which  has  tlie  power  of  fix- 
ing its  tail  firmly  in  a  certain  cavity  inside  of  its  mouth,  and 
of  rolling  itself  forward  like  a  hoop  or  wheel,  with  such  won- 
derful velocity  that  neither  man  nor  beast  can  possibly  escape 
from  its  devounng  jaw^. 

fhe  ponds  and  maidlies  in  the  interior   parts   of  those 
islands  abound  with  ducks  and  other  wild  fowl,  and  the  shores 
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Bwaim  with  gulls.  A  few  small  birds  are  found  in  the  woods ; 
none  amongst  them  are  remarkable  either  for  their  song  or 
plumage.  '  »i 

On  the  east  side  of  Detroit  River  is  the  town  of  Maiden, 
where  there  are  extensive  ranges  of  store^houses,  for  the  re- 
ception of  presents  yearly  made  by  the  British  government 
to  the  Indians  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  which  several 
clerks  are  kept  constantly  employed.  The  following  account 
is  given  by  one  engaged  on  the  occasion.  A  number  of 
chiefs  of  different  tribes  assembled  at  the  place  appointed  by 
the  head  of  the  department  in  this  quarter,  and  gave  each 
a  bundle  of  little  bits  of  cedar  wood,  about  the  thickness  of 
A  small  pocket  book  pencil,  to  remind  him  of  the  exact  num> 
ber  of  individuals  in  each  tribe  that  expected  to  share  the 
bounty  of  their  gieat  Father.  The  sticks  in  these  bundles 
were  of  different  lengths,  the  longest  denoted  the  number  of 
warriors  in  the  tribe,  the  next  in  size  the  number  of  women, 
and  the  smallest  the  number  of  children.  On  receiving  them 
he  handed  them  over  to  his  clerks,  who  made  a  memorandum 
in  their  books  of  the  contents  of  each  bundle,  and  of  the 
persons  that  gave  them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  presents  ac- 
cordingly. The  day  fixed  upon  for  the  delivei-y  of  the  pre- 
sents was  bright  and  fair,  and  being  in  every  respect  favour- 
able for  the  purpose,  the  clerks  began  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  accordingly. 

A  number  of  large  stakes  were  first  fixed  down  in  different 
parts  of  the  lawn,  to  each  of  which  was  attached  a  label,  with 
tlie  name  of  the  tribe,  and  tlie  number  of  persons  in  it  who 
were  to  be  provided  for ;  then  were  brought  out  from  the 
stores  several  bales  of  thick  blankets,  of  blue,  scarlet,  and 
brown  cloth,  and  of  coarsa  figured  cottons,  together  with 
large  rolls  of  tobacco,  gunr>,  flints,  powder,  balls,  shot,  case- 
knives,  ivory  and  horn  combs,  looking-glasses,  pipe-toma- 
hawks, hatchets,  scissars,  needles,  vermillion  in  bags,  coppei 
and  iron  pots  and  kettles,  the  whole  valued  at  about  500/. 
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stei'liuu.  Tho  hulvti  ot  goods  being  opened,  the  blani!v>>r.4, 
cloths,  and  cottons,  were  cut  into  small  pieces,  cncli  Buruticut 
to  make  for  one  person  a  wrapper,  shirt,  a  pair  of  leggings, 
or  Whatever  else  it  was  intended  for ;  luid  the  portions  of  tho 
different  articles  intended  for  each  tribe  were  thrown  together 
in  a  heap,  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake*  which  bore  its  name. 
This  business  took  up  several  hours,  as  there  were  no  less 
than  four  hundred  and  twenty  Indians  to  be  served.  No 
liquor,  nor  any  silver  ornaments,  except  to  favourite  chiefs 
in  private,  are  ever  given  on  the  part  of  government  to  tho 
Indians,  notwithstanding  thi  y  are  so  fond  of  both ;  and  b 
trader  who  attempts  to  give  these  articles  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  the  presents  they  Ixave  received  from  government, 
or,  indeed,  who  takes  from  them  on  any  conditions,  their 
presents,  is  liable  to  a  very  heavy  penalty  for  every  such  act, 
by  the  laws  of  tho  province. 

The  presents  having  been  all  prepared,  the  chiefs  were 
ordered  to  asseu  Jj?t;  their  warriors,  who  were  loitering  about 
the  fjrounds  r.t  tl'o  outside  of  the  lawn.  In  a  few  minutes 
they  all  cair;'  ind  Uaving  been  drawn  up  in  a  large  circle, 
a  speech  was  n>  ido  on  the  occasion,  without  which  ceremony 
no  business,  according  to  Indian  custom,  is  ever  transacted. 
In  this  they  arc  told,  "  that  their  great  and  good  Father,  who 
lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  big  lake  (meaning  thereby 
the  king)  was  ever  attentive  to  the  happiness  of  all  his  faith- 
All  people ;  and  that,  with  his  accustomed  bounty,  he  had 
scut  the  guns,  the  hatchets,  and  the  ammunition  for  the  young 
men,  and  the  clothing  for  the  ;^: god,  women,  and  children; 
that  he  hoped  the  young  men  would  have  no  occasion  to 
employ  their  weapons  in  fighting  against  enemies,  but  merely 
in  hunting ;  and  that  he  recommended  it  to  them  to  be  at- 
tentive to  the  old,  and  to  share  bountifully  with  them  what 
they  gained  by  the  chase ;  that  he  trusted  the  great  spirit 
woultl  give  them  bright  suns  and  clear  skies,  and  a  favourable 
fieaion  for  huntinc; ;  and  that  when  another  year  should  pass 
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over,  if  he  uonliuued  to  find  them  good  children,  he  woukl 
not  fail  U)  renew  his  bounties,  by  sending  them  more  presents 
from  across  the  big  lake. 

This  sp«c\  U  was  delivered  an  English,  but  interpreters  at- 
tended, who  repeated  it  to  the  different  tribes  in  their  re- 
spective languages,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  at  ^  ^  end  ol 
every  one  of  which  the  Indians  siguiiied  tho'  ion  by 

%  loud  coarse  excLimation  of  "  Iloah !  Hou.  cli 

ended,   the  chiefii  were  called  forward,   and  rol 

heaps  were  saewn  to  tltein,  and  committed  u>  meir  care. 
They  received  them  with  thanks,  and  beckoning  to  theii 
wamors,  a  number  of  young  men  quickly  staited  from  the 
crowd,  and  in  Iciss  than  three  minutes  the  presents  were  con- 
veyed from  the  lawn,  and  laden  on  board  the  canoes  in  wait- 
ing to  convey  them  away.  The  utmost  rcgulaiity  and  i)ro- 
priety  was  manifested  on  this  occoimou  in  the  behaviour  oC 
every  Indian  ;  there  was  not  the  smallest  wrangling  amongst 
them  about  their  presents ;  nor  was  the  least  spark  of  jea- 
lousy observable  in  any  one  tribe  about  what  the  other  hiid 
received ;  each  one  took  up  the  heap  allotted  to  it,  and  de- 
parted without  speaking  a  word. 

The  presents  delivered  to  the  Indians,  together  widi  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  in  the  Indian  department,  are  com- 
puted to  cost  the  crown  abou,  100,000i.  sterling,  on  an  aver- 
age, per  annum.  When  we  first  gained  possession  of  Canada, 
the  expence  of  the  presents  was  much  greater,  as  the  Indians 
were  then  more  numerous,  and  as  it  was  also  found  necessary 
to  bestow  upon  them,  individually,  much  larger  presents  than 
are  now  given,  in  order  to  overcome  the  violent  prejudices 
which  had  been  instilled  into  their  minds  by  the  French. 
These  prejudices  having  happily  been  removed,  and  the  ut- 
most harmony  having  been  established  between  them  and  the 
people  on  the  frontiers,  presents  of  a  less  value  even  than 
what  are  now  distributed  amongst  them,  would  perhaps  bo 
found  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  good  understanding  which  now 
subsists ;  it  could  not,  however,  be  deemed  a  very  advisable 
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measure  to  curtail  them,  as  long  as  a  possibility  remained  that 
the  loss  of  their  fiiendship  might  be  incurred  thereby. 

Acceptable  presents  are  generally  found  efficacious  in  con* 
ciliating  the  affections  of  any  uncivilized  nation  i  they  have 
very  gseat  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Indians;  but  to 
condUato  their  affections  to  the  utmost,  presents  alone  are 
not  sufficient ;  you  must  appear  to  have  their  interest  at  heart 
in  eveiy  respect ;  you  must  associate  with  them ;  you  must 
treat  them  as  men  that  are  your  equals ;  and  in  some  mea« 
sure,  even  adopt  their  native  manners* 
.  In  general,  the  skin  of  the  Indians  is  of  a  copper  cast,  but 
a  most  wonderful  difference  of  colour  is  observable  amongst 
them ;  some,  in  whose  veins  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
any  other  than  Indian  blood  flows,  not  having  darker  com- 
plexions thafi  natives  of  the  south  of  France  or  of  Spain, 
whilst  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  nearly  as  black  as  negroes 
Many  persons,  whose  long  residence  amongst  the  Indians 
ought  to  have  made  them  competent  judges  of  the  matter, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  their  natural  colour  does  not  vary 
from  ours ;  and  that  the  darkness  of  their  complexion  arises 
wholly  from  their  anointing  themselves  so  .frequently  with 
unctuous  substances,  and  from  their  exposing  themselves  so 
much  to  the  smoke.  But  although  it  is  certain  that  they 
think  a  dark  complexion  very  becoming ;  that  they  take  great 
pains  from  their  earliest  age  to  acquire  such  an  one ;  and  that 
many  of  them  do,  in  process  of  time,  contrive  to  vary  their 
original  colour  very  considerably ;  although  it  is  certain  like- 
wise, that  when  first  bom  their  colour  differs  but  little  from 
ours ;  yet  it  appears  evident  to  me,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  indebted  for  their  different  hues  to  nature  aloneu 
The  writer  has  been  induced  to  form  this  opinion  from  th« 
consideration,  that  those  children  which  are  bom  of  pa- 
rents of  a  dark  colour  are  almost  universally  of  the  same 
dark  cast  as  those  from  whom  they  sprang.  Nekig,  that  is 
the  Little  Otter,  an  Ottaway  chief  of  great  notoriety,  whose 
Tillage  is  on  Detroit  River,  has  a  complexion  that  difSBrs 
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but  IHtle  from  that  of  an  Afidcan,  and  hu  little  boys,  who  are 
the  very  image  of  the  father,  are  just  as  black  as  himself. 
With  regard  to  Indian  children  being  vflutei  on  their  first 
coming  into  the  world,  it  ought  by  no  means  to  be  concluded 
from  thence,  that  they  would  remain  so  if  their  mothers  did 
not  bedaub  them  with  grease,  herbs,  &c.  as  it  is  well  known 
that  negro  children  are  not  perfectly  black  when  bom,  nor 
indeed  for  many  months  afterwards,  but  that  they  acquire 
their  jetty  hue  gradually,  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  and 
sun,  just  as  in  the  vegetable  world  the  tender  blade,  on 
first  peeping  above  ground,  turns  from  a  white  to  a  pale 
greenish  colour,  and  afterwards  to  deeper  green.' 

Though  the  Mississaguis,  who  live  about  Lake  Ontario, 
are  of  a  much  darker  cast  than  any  other  tribe  of  Indians, 
yet  the  different  shades  of  complexion  observable  amongst 
the  Indians  are  not  so  much  confined  to  particular  tribes  as 
to  particular  families ;  for  even  amongst  the  Mississaguis 
several  men  were  comparatively  of  a  very  light  colour.  The 
Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  other  southern  Indians,  have  a  red- 
der tinge,  and  more  warmth  of  colouring  in  it  than  that  ol 
the  Indians  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lakes.  :. 

Amongst  the  female  Indians  in  general,  there  is  a  much 
greater  sameness  of  colour  than  amongst  the  men.  The  In. 
dians  universally  have  long,  straight,  black,  coarse  hair,  and 
black  eyes,  rather  small  than  full  sized ;  they  have,  in  genersJ, 
also,  high  prominent  cheek  bones,  and  sharp  small  noses, 
rather  inclining  to  an  aquiline  shape ;  they  have  good  teeth, 
and  their  breath,  in  general,  is  as  sweet  as  that  of  a  human 
being  can  be.  The  men  are  for  the  most  part  \ery  well 
made,  it  is  a  most  rare  circumstance  to  meet  with  a  deformed 
person  amongst  them ;  they  are  remarkably  straight,  hav« 
full  open  chests,  their  walk  is  firm  and  erect,  and  manf 
amongst  them  have  really  a  dignified  deportment.  Very  few 
of  them  are  under  the  middle  stature,  and  none  of  them  ever 
become  very  tat  or  corpoieut.  You  may  occauoually  see 
amongst  them  stout  robust  men,  closely  put  together,  but  in 
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geueral  thejare  but  dightlymade.  Their  legs,  •mi,  and 
hands,  arc  for  the  most  par^  extremely  well  shaped ;  and 
very  many  amongst  them  would  be  deemed  handsome  men 
in  any  country  in  the  world. 

The  women,  on  the  contrary,  are  mostly  under  the  middle 
size,  and  have  higher  cheek  bones,  and  rounder  faces  than 
the  men.  They  have  very  ungraceful  carriages;  walk-with 
their  toes  turned  considerably  inwards,  and  with  a  shuffling 
gait ;  and  as  they  advance  in  yearo  they  grow  remarkably 
fat  and  coarse.  An  Indian  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
her  eyes  are  sunk,  her  forehead  wrinkled,  her  skin  loose  and 
shrivelled,  and  her  whole  person,  in  short,  forbidding ;  yet, 
when  young,  their  faces  and  persons  are  really  pleasing,  not 
to  say  sometimes  very  captivating.  One  could  hardly 
imagine,  without  witnessing  it,  that  a  few  years  could  pos- 
sibly make  such  an  alteration  as  it  does  in  their  persons. 
This  sudden  change  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  drudgery  im- 
posed on  them  by  the  men  after  a  certain  age ;  to  their  ex- 
posing themselves  so  much  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun ; 
sitting  so  continually  in  the  smoke  of  wood  fires;  and, 
above  all,  to  the  geueral  custom  of  prostituting  themselves 
at  a  very  eaidy  age. 

Though  the  Indians  are  profusely  furnish^  'ith  hair  on 
their  heads,  yet  on  none  of  the  other  parts  cf  tbe  uody,  usually 
covered  with  it,  is  the  smallest  sign  of  hair  visible,  except, 
indeed,  on  the  chins  of  old  men,  where  a  few  lender  strag- 
gling hairs  are  sometimes  seen,  nut  different  from  what  may 
be  occasionally  seen  on  women  of  a  certain  age  in  Europe. 
Many  persons  have  supposed  that  the  Indians  have  been 
created  without  hair  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where  it 
appears  wanting;  others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  opinion, 
that  nature  has  not  been  less  bountiful  to  them  than  to  us, 
and  that  this  apparent  deficiency  of  hair  it  wholly  owing  to 
their  plucking  it  out  themselves  by  :he  roots,  as  soon  as  it 
appears  above  the  skin.  It  is  well  koDwn,  indeed,  that  the 
Indians  have  a  great  dislike  to  hair,  and  that  such  of  the 
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awn  as  «re  ambitious  of  appearing  gi^er  than  the  km, 
pluck  it  not  only  from  their  eye-brows,  and  eye-kshes*  but 
also  from  every  part  of  the  head,  except  one  spot  on  the  back 
part  of  the  crown*  where  they  leave  a  Icmg  lock. 

To  pluck  out  their  hair,  all  such  as  have  any  connection 
with  the  traders  make  use  of  a  pliable  wormy  formed  of 
flattened  brass  wire.  This  instrument  is  closely  applied 
in  its  open  state,  to  the  surface  of  the  body  where  the  hair 
grows,  it  is  then  compressed  by  the  finger  and  thumb ;  a 
great  number  of  hairs  are  caught  at  once  between  the  spiral 
evolutions  of  the  wire,  and  by  a  sudden  twitch  they  are  all 
drawn  out  by  the  roots.  An  old  squaw,  with  one  of  these 
instruments,  would  deprive  you  of  your  beard  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  a  slight  application  of  the  worm  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  your  chin 
smooth  ever  afterwards.  A  very  great  number  of  the  white 
people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maiden  and  Detroit,  from 
having  submitted  to  this  operation,  appear  at  first  sight  as 
litUe  indebted  to  nature  for  beards  as  the  Indians.  The 
operation  is  painful,  but  i.  is  soon  over,  and  when  one  con* 
aiders  how  much  time  and  trouble  is  saved,  and  ease  gained 
by  it  in  tbe  end,  it  is  only  surprising  that  more  people  do  not 
summon  up  resolution,  and  patiendy  submit  to  it.     •  '    '   -■ 

The  long  lock  of  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  with  the 
skin  on  which  it  grows,  constitutes  the  true  scalp ;  and  in 
scalping  a  person  that  has  a  full  head  of  hair,  an  experi- 
enced warrior  never  thinks  of  taking  off  more  of  the  skiu 
than  a  bit  of  about  the  size  of  a  crown  piece,  from  the  part 
of  the  head  where  this  lock  is  usually  left.  They  ornament 
this  solitary  lock  of  hair  with  beads,  silver  trinkets,  &c  and 
on  grand  occasions  with  feathers.  The  women  do  not 
pluck  any  of  the  hair  from  off  their  heads,  and  pride  them- 
selves with  having  it  as  long  as  possible.  They  commonly 
wear  it  neatiy  plaited  up  behind,  and  divided  in  front  in  the 
middle  of  the  forehead.  When  they  vrish  to  appear  finer 
than  usual,  they  paint  the  small  part  of  the  skin,  which  ap«t 
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pMn  ou  the  separation  of  the  hair,  with  a  streftli  o>  rm- 
milion }  when  neady  done,  it  looks  extremely  well,  and  forme 
a  ideasing  contiaet  to  the  jetty  black  of  their  hair. 

The  Indians,  who  have  any  dealings  with  the  English 
or  American  traders,  and  all  of  them  have  that  lite  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  great  lakes  at  the  north-west,  have 
totally  laid  aside  the  nso  of  furs  and  skins  in  their  dress,  ex- 
cept for  their  shoes  or  moccasins,  and  sometimes  for  their 
leggings,  as  they  find  they  can  exchange  them  to  advantage 
for  blankets  and  woollen  cloths,  &c*  which  they  consider 
likewise  as  much  more  agreeable  and  commodious  materials 
for  wearing  apparel.  The  moccasin  is  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  deer,  elk,  or  buffalo,  which  is  commonly  dressed  without 
the  hair,  and  rendered  of  a  deep  brown  colour  by  being  ex- 
posed to  the  smoke  of  a  wood  fire.  It  is  formed  of  a  single 
piece  of  leather,  with  a  seam  from  the  top  to  the  instep,  and 
another  behind,  similar  to  that  in  a  common  shoe ;  by  means 
of  a  thong,  it  is  fastened  round  the  instep,  just  under  the 
ankle-bone,  and  is  thus  made  to  sit  very  closely  to  the  foot. 
Bound  that  part  where  the  foot  is  put  in,  a  flap  of  the  depth 
of  an  inch  or  two  is  left,  which  hangs  loosely  down  over  the 
string  by  which  the  moccasin  is  fastened ;  and  this  flap,  as 
also  the  'seam,  are  tastefully  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills  and  beads;  the  flap  is  edged  with  tin  or  copper  tags 
filled  with  scarlet  hair,  if  the  moccasin  be  intended  for  a 
nan,  and  with  ribbands  if  for  a  woman.  An  ornamental 
moccasin  of  this  sort  is  only  worn  in  dress,  as  the  ornaments 
are  expensive  and  the  leather  soon  wears  out ;  one  of  plain 
leather  answers  for  ordinary  use.  Many  of  the  white  people 
on  the  Indian  frontiers  wear  this  kind  of  shoe,  but  a  person 
not  accustomed  to  walk  in  it,  or  to  walk  barefoot,  cannot 
wear  it  abroad  on  a  rough  road  without  great  inconvenience, 
as  every  unevenness  of  surface  is  felt  through  the  leatlier, 
which  is  soft  and  pliable :  in  a  house  it  is  the  most  agref>< 
able  sort  of  shoe  that  can  be  imagined ;  the  Indians  wear  it 
universally.  i';^     .i ..      ^'       . 
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Ahote  the  moocaain  all  the  Indians  wear  what  are  called 
leggingB,  which  reach  from  the  instep  to  the  middle  of  the 
thigh.  They  are  commonly  made  of  blue  or  scarlet  doth* 
and  are  formed  so  as  to  sit  close  U>  the  limbs,  like  the  mo- 
dem pantaloons;  but  the  edges  of  the  doth  annexed  to  the 
seam»  instead  of  being  turned  in,  are  left  on  the  outside, 
and  are  ornamented  with  beads,  ribbands,  Sue*  when  the 
leggings  are  intended  for  dress.  Many  of  the  young  war- 
nors  are  so  desirous  that  their  leggings  should  fit  them 
neatly,  that  they  make  the  squaws,  who  are  the  tailors,  and 
really  very  good  ones,  sow  them  tight  on  their  limbs,  so 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  off,  and  they  continue  to  wear 
them  constantly  till  they  are  reduced  to  rags.  The  leggings 
are  kept  up  by  means  of  two  strings,  one  on  the  outside  of 
each  thigh,  which  are  fastened  to  a  third,  that  is  tied  round 
the  waist 

They  also  wear  round  the  waist  another  string,  from 
which  are  suspended  two  little  aprons,  somewhat  more  than 
a  foot  square,  one  hanging  down  before  and  the  other  be- 
hind, and  under  these  a  piece  of  cloth,  drawn  close  up  to 
the  body  between  the  legs,  forming  a  sort  of  truss.  The 
aprons  and  this  piece  of  doth,  which  are  all  fastened  toge- 
ther, are  called  the  breech  cloth.  The  utmost  ingenuity  of 
the  squaws  is  exerted  in  adorning  the  little  aprons  with 
beads,  ribbands,  &c. 

The  moccasins,  leggings,  and  breech  cloth  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  dress  which  they  wear  when  they  enter  upon  a 
campaign,  except  indeed  it  be  a  girdle,  from  which  hangs 
their  tobacco  pouch  and  scalping  knife,  &c. ;  nor  do  they 
wear  any  thing  more  when  the  weather  is  very  warm ;  but 
when  it  is  cool,  or  when  they  dress  themselves  to  visit  their 
friends,  they  put  on  a  short  shirt,  loose  at  the  neck  and 
wiists,  generally  made  of  coarse  figured  cotton  or  calico  of 
some  gaudy  pattern,  not  unlike  what  would  be  uaed  for 
wmiiow  or  bed  curtains  at  a  common  mn  in  England.    Ovn 
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the  tlUrt  they  wear  cither  a  blanket  or  a  hurpfe  piec«  of  broad 
dothy  or  elie  a  looae  ooat  made  somewhat  aimnar  to  a 
eominon  riding  froek;  a  blanket  is  more  oommonlywon 
than  any  thing  elie.  They  tie  one  end  of  it  round  thdr 
waiat  with  a  girdlef  and  then  drawing  it  over  their  ehooldera, 
eidier  fasten  it  aoroai  their  breasts  with  a  skewer,  or  h<M 
the  oorners  of  it  together  in  the  left  hand.  One  would 
imagine,  that  this  last  mode  of  wearing  it  could  not  but  be 
highly  incouTenient  to  them,  as  it  must  deprive  them  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  use  of  i  one  hand ;  yet  it  is  the  mode  in 
which  it  is  ctnnmonly  worn,  even  when  they  are  shooting  in 
the  woods ;  they  generally,  however  keep  the  right  arm  dis- 
engaged when  they  cany  a  g^n,  and  draw  the  blanket  over 
the  left  shoulder. 

The  dress  of  the  women  differs  but  very  little  from  thpt 
of  the  mdn.  They  wear  moccasins,  leggings,  and  loose 
short  shirts,  and  like  them  they  throw  over  .their  shoulders, 
occasionally,  a  blanket  or  piece  of  Droad  cloth,  but  most 
generally  the  latter ;  they  do  not  tie  it  round  their  waist 
however,  but  suffer  it  to  hang  down  so  as  to  hide  their  legs ; 
instead  also  of  the  breech  cloth,  they  wear  a  piece  of  doth 
folded  closely  round  their  middle,  which  reaches  from  the 
waist  to  the  knees.  Dark  blue  or  green  cloths  in  general 
are  preferred  to  those  of  any  other  colour;  a  few  of  the  men 
are  fond  of  wearing  scarlet. 

The  women  in  warm  weather  appear  in  the  villages  witho 
out  any  other  covering  above  their  waists  than  these  shirts, 
or  shifts,  as  they  may  be  called,  though  they  differ  in  no 
respect  from  the  shirts  of  the  men ;  they  usually,  however, 
fasten  them  with  a  brooch  round  the  neck.  In  full  dress 
they  also  appear  in  these  shirts,  but  then  they  are  covered 
entirely  over  with  silver  brooches,  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny  piece.  In  full  dress  they  likewise  fasten  pieces  of 
ribbands  of  various  colours  to  their  hair  behind,  which  are 
■nffered  to  hang  down  to  their  very  heels.    A  yonng  aqoaw. 
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that  has  been  a  favourite  with  the  men,  wilJE  come  forth  at « 
dance  with  upwards  of  five  gnineae  worth  of  ribbands  stream- 
ing from  her  hair. 

On  their  wrists  the  women  wear  silver  bracelets  when 
they  can  procure  them;  they  also  wear  silver  ear-rings; 
the  latter  are  in  general  of  a  very  small  size ;  but  it  is  not 
merely  one  pair  which  they  wear,  but  several.  To  admit 
them,  they  bore  a  number  of  holes  in  their  ears,  sometimes 
entirely  round  the  edges.  The  men  wear  ear-rings  like- 
wise, but  of  a  sort  totally  different  from  those  worn  by  the 
women;  they  mostly  consist  of  rocmd  flat  thin  pieces  of 
silver,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar,  perforated  with  holes  in 
different  patterns;  others,  however,  equally  large,  are  made 
in  a  triang^ular  form.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  very  select  in 
the  choice  of  the  pattern,  and  will  not  wear  any  but  the  one 
sort  of  pendants.  Instead  of  boring  their  ears,  the  men  slit 
them  along  the  outward  edge  from  top  to  bottom,  and  as 
soon  as  the  gash  is  healed,  hang  heavy  weights  to  them  in 
order  to  stretch  the  rim  thus  separated  as  low  down  as  pos- 
siblci  Some  of  them  are  so  successful  in  this  operation^ 
that  they  contrive  to  draw  the  rims  of  the  ears  in  fi>rm  of  a 
bow,  down  to  their  very  shoulders,  and  their  large  ear-rings 
hang  dangling  on  their  breasts.  To  prevent  the  rim  thus 
ttLtended  from  breaking,  they  bind  it  with  brass  wire ;  howi 
ever,  there  is  not  one  in  six  diat  has  his  ears  perfect;  the 
least  touch,  indeed,  is  sufficient  to  break  the  skin,  and  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  they  were  able  to  preserve  it  entire^ 
engaged  so  often  as  they  are  in  drunken  quarrels,  and  so 
often  liable  to  be  entangled  in  thickets  whilst  pursuing  their 

gamis* 

Some  of  the  men  wear  pendants  in  their  noses^  but  these 
are  not  so  Mnnmon  as  e«r-ring8»  The  chiefe  and  prineiipal 
warriMB  wear  breast-plates,  consisting  of  large  pieces  of 
silver,  sea  shells,  or  the  like.  Silvw  gatgeto^  such  as  an 
osnally  worn  bj  officers,  please  them  extremdy,  and  to 
hmwAit  ehi^s  they  are  given  mi^  aminsgst  other  preientib 
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on  the  part  of  government.  Another  lort  of  nrnMBont  it 
likewise  worn  by  the  men,  consisting  of  a  largo  silver  clasp 
or  bracelet,  to  which  is  attached  a  bunch  of  hair  dyed'  of  a 
scarlet  colour,  usually  taken  from  the  knee  of  a  buffalo.  This 
is  worn  on  the  narrow  part  of  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
it  is  deemed  very  ornamental,  and  also  a  badge  of  honour, 
for  no  person  wears  it  that  has  not  distinguished  himself  in 
the  field.  Silver  ornaments  are  universally  preferred  to  those 
of  any  other  metal. 

The  Indians  not  only  paint  themselves  when  they  go  to 
war,  but  likewise  when  they  wish  to  appear  full  dressed 
Red  and  block  are  their  favourite  colours,  and  they  daub 
themselves  in  the  most  fantastic  manner.  Some  have  their 
faces  entirely  covered  with  black,  except  a  round  spot  in 
the  centre,  which  includes  the  uppe:  lip  and  end  of  the 
nose,  whiiih  is  painted  red ;  others  again,  have  their  heads 
entirely  black,  except  a  large  red  round  spot  on  each  ear ; 
others  with  one  eye  black  and  the  other  red,  &c. ;  but  the 
most  common  style  of  painting  is,  to  black  their  faces 
entirely  over  with  charcoal,  and  then  wetting  their  nails, 
to  draw  parallel  undulating  lines  on  their  cheeks.  They  ge- 
nerally carry  a  little  looking  glass  about  them  to  enable  them 
to  dispose  of  their  colours  judiciously.  When  they  go  to  war 
they  rub  in  the  paint  with  grease,  and  are  much  more  parti- 
cular about  their  appearance,  which  they  study  to  render  as 
horrible  as  possible ;  they  then  cover  their  whole  body  with 
red,  white,  and  black  paint,  and  seem  more  like  devils  than 
human  beings.  Different  tribes  have  different  methods  of 
painting  themselves.  v^;  ..; .. 

Though  the  Indians  spend  so  much  of  their  time  in  adorn, 
ing  their  persons,  yet  they  take  no  pains  to  ornament  their 
habitations,  which  for  the  most  part  are  wretched  indeed. 
Some  of  them  are  formed  of  logs,  but  the  greater  part  are 
of  a  moveable  nature,  and  formed  of  bark.  The  bark  of  the 
birch  tree  is  deemed  preferable  to  every  other  sor^  wiaa 
where  it  if  to  be  had  is  always  made  use  of}  but  in  thii  part 
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of  the  coontry  not  being  often  met  with,  the  btrk  9i  the  tlm 
tree  is  used  in  its  stead.  The  Indians  are  very  expert  in 
stripping  it  from  a  tree;  and  frequently  take  the  entire  bark 
from  off  the  trunk  in  one  piece.  The  skeletons  of  their 
huts  consist  of  slender  poles,  and  on  them  the  bark  it  fas- 
tened with  strips  of  the  tough  rind  of  some  young  tree :  this, 
if  found,  proves  a  very  effectual  ''.efenoe  against  the  weather. 
The  huts  are  built  in  various  forms ;  some  of  them  have 
walls  on  eveiy  side,  doors,  and  also  a  chimney  in  the  middle 
of  the  roof;  others  are  open  on  one  side,  and  are  nothing 
better  than  sheds.  When  built  in  this  last  style,  four  of 
them  are  commonly  placed  together,  so  as  to  form  a  qua- 
drangle, with  the  open  parts  towards  the  inside,  and  a  fire 
common  to  them  all  is  kindled  in  the  middle.  In  fine  wea- 
ther these  huts  are  agreeable  dwellings ;  but  in  the  depth  of 
winter  they  must  be  dreadfully  uncomfortable.  Others  of 
their  huts  are  built  in  a  conical  shape.  Many  of  the  Indian 
nations  have  no  permanent  place  of  residence,  but  move 
about  from  one  spot  to  another,  and  in  the  hunting  season 
they  all  have  moveable  encampments,  which  last  are  in 
general  very  rude,  and  insufficient  to  give  them  even  toler- 
able shelter  from  a  fall  of  rain  or  snow.  The  hunting  sea- 
son commences  on  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  and  continues  till  the 
snow  dissolves.  ^■^^  ^^, 

In  the  depth  of  winter,  when  the  snow  is  frozen  on  the 
ground,  they  form  their  hunting  sheds  of  the  snow  itself; 
a  few  twigs  platted  together  being  simply  placed  overhead 
to  prevent  the  snow,  which  forms  the  roof,  from  falling 
dovcn.  These  snowy  habitations  are  much  more  comfort- 
able and  wanner  in  the  winter  time  than  any  others  that  can 
be  erected,  as  they  effectually  screen  you  from  the  keen 
piercing  blasts  of  the  wind,  and  a  bed  of  snow  is  fiu  from 
bemg  uncomfortable.  „  ,.  ,,^^^, 

The  utensils  in  an  Indian  hut  are  very  few;  one  or  two 
brass  or  iron  kettles  procured  from  t  le  traders,  or,  if  thc^ 
live  removed  from  them,  pots  formed  of  stone,  together  with 
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A  few  wooden  tpooiui  and  diihM  nude  by  theuMelvet,  eon* 
■tittite  in  general  the  whole  of  theoa.  A  itono  of  a  very  eoft 
textore*  called  the  soap  ttonei  it  very  oommnoly  fonnd  in 
the  back  parts  of  North  America,  particularly  au'  xl  for  In- 
dian  woikmannhip.  It  receive*  its  name  from  ap).ja;ing  to 
the  touch  as  soft  and  smooth  as  a  bit  of  soap ;  and  indeed  it 
may  be  out  with  a  knife  almost  equally  easy.  In  Virginia 
they  use  it  powdered  for  the  boxes  of  their  wheels  instead  of 
grease.  Soft,  however,  as  is  this  stone,  it  will  resist  fire 
equally  with  iron.  The  soap  stone  is  of  a  dove  colour 
others^  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  are  found  in  the  country 
of  a  block  and  red  colour,  which  are  stiU  commonly  used  by 
the  Indians  for  the  bowls  of  their  pipes.  '     <    »  '^ '> 

The  bark  canoes,  which  the  Indians  use  in  this  pin^  of 
the  country,  are  by  no  means  so  neatly  formed  as  those 
made  in  thd  country  upon  and  to  the  north  of  the  Rirer  St. 
Lawrence ;  they  are  commonly  formed  of  one  entire  piece 
of  elm  bark,  taken  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  which  is  bound 
on  ribs  formed  of  slender  rods  of  tough  wood.  There  are 
no  ribs,  however,  at  the  ends  of  these  canoes,  but  merely  at 
the  middle  part,  where  alone  it  is  that  passengers  ever  sit* 
It  is  only  the  centre,  indeed,  which  rests  upon  the  water; 
the  ends  are  generally  raised  some  feet  above  the  surface, 
the  cunoes  being  of  a  curved  form.  They  bring  them  into 
this  shape  by  cutting,  nearly  midway  between  the  stem  and 
stem,  two  deep  slits,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  back,  and  by 
lapping  the  disjointed  edges  one  over  the  other.  No  pains 
are  taken  to  make  the  ends  of  the  canoes  water  tight,  since 
they  never  touch  the  water.  '         '  '^    '■- 

On  first  inspection  you  woiild  imaging,  httb  its  miieratie 
appearance,  that  an  elm  bark  canoe,  thus  constructed,  was 
not  calculated  to  carry  even  a  single  person  safely  across  a 
smooth  piece  of  water ;  it  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  safe 
sort  of  boat,  and  the  Indians  will  resolutely  (embark  in  one 
of  them  during  very  rough  weather.  They  are  so  light  that 
Aey  riite  securely  over  every  wave,  and  the  only  precaution 
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nacMsary  in  navigating  them  is  to  sit  sUady.  A  dOMn  peti^^ 
pie  will  go  securely  in  one,  which  might  be  easily  earned  by 
a  single  able>bodiad  man*  When  an  Indian  takes  his  family 
to  any  distanoe  in  a  oaaoe,  the  women,  the  girls,  and  loys, 
are  furnished  eaob  with  a  paddle,  and  are  kept  busily  at 
work )  the  lather  of  the  family  givea  himself  no  trouble  but 
in  steering  the  vesseL 

The  Indians  that  areoonneoted  with  the  traders  hare 
now,  very  generally,  laid  aside  bows  and  arrows,  and  seldom 
take  them  into  their  ]4ands,  except  it  be  to  amuse  themselves 
for  a  few  hours,  when  they  hare  expended  their  powder  and 
shot;  their  boys,  however,  still  use  them  universally,  and 
some  of  them  shoot  with  wonderful  dexterity.  A  young 
Shawnese  chief,  not  more  than  ten  years  old,  fixed  three 
arrows  running  in  the  body  of  a  small  black  squirrel,  on  the 
top  of  a  very  small  tree,  and  he  scarcely  missed  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  day.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  with  what 
accuracy,  and  at  the  same  time  with  what  readiness,  they 
mark  the  spot  where  their  arrows  fall.  They  will  shoot 
away  a  dozen  arrows  or  more,  seemingly  quite  careless 
about  what  becomes  of  them,  and  as  inattentive  to  the  spot 
where  they  fall  as  if  they  never  expected  to  find  them  again, 
yet  afterwards  they  will  run  and  pick  them  every  one  up 
without  hesitation.  The  southern  Indians  are  much  mora 
expert  at  the  use  of  the  bow  than  those  near  the  lakes,  as 
they  make  much  greater  use  of  it. 

The  expertness  of  the  Indians  in  throwing  the  tomahawk 
is  well  known.  At  the  distanoe  of  ten  yards  they  will  fix 
the  sharp  edge  of  it  in  an  object  nearly  to  a  certainty.  They 
are  not  fond  of  letting  it  out  of  their  hands  in  action,  and 
they  never  attempt  to  throw  it  but  when  they  are  on  the 
point  of  overtaking  a  flying  foe,  or  are  certun  of  recovering 
it.  Some  of  them  will  fietsten  a  string  the  length  of  a  few 
feet  to  the  tomahawk,  and  will  launch  it  forth,  and  draw  it 
back  again  into  Cuk  hand  with  gnat' dexterity;  they  will 
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■Ifo  puny  the  thranor  eaU  of  aiwoid  with  the  tMMhftwh 
▼eiy  dezterondy. 

Ihe  eommoii  tomahawk  is  nothing  mora  than  a  light 
hatchet,  but  the  moit  approved  sort  has  on  the  bad  part  of 
the  hatcbetf  and  connected  with  it  in  one  piece,  the  i)owl  of 
a  pipe,  8o  that  wiien  die  handle  is  peiforated,  the  tomahawk 
answers  ererj  purpoee  of  a  pipe }  the  Indians  indeed  are 
fonder  of  smoaknig  oat  of  a  tomahawk  than  oat  of  any  other 
sort  of  pipe.  That  formerly  given  to  the  Indians  by  the 
French  traders,  instead  of  a  pipe,  had  a  lai^  spike  on  the 
back  part  of  the  hatchet ;  very  few  of  these  instruments  are 
now  to  be  found  amongst  them.  The  tomahawk  is  commonly 
worn  by  the  left  side,  stuck  in  a  belt  For  the  favourite 
chieft,  very  el^;ant  pipe  tomahawks,  inlaid  with  silver,  are 
manufactured  by  the  armourers  in  the  Indian  department. 

Jin  Inditin  child,  soon  after  it  is  bom,  is  swathed  in  cloths 
or  skins,  and  being  then  laid  on  its  back,  is  bound  down  on  a 
piece  of  thick  board,  spread  over  with  soft  moss.  The  board 
is  left  somewhat  longer  and  broader  than  the  child,  and  bent, 
pieces  of  wood,  like  pieces  of  hoops,  are  placed  over  its 
face  to  protect  it,  so  that  if  the  machine  were  suffered  to 
fall  the  child  would  not  probably  be  injured.  The  women, 
when  they  go  abroad,  carry  their  children  thus  tied  down  on 
their  backs,  the  board  being  suspended  by  a  broad  band, 
which  they  wear  round  their  foreheads.  When  they  have 
any  business  to  transact  at  home,  they  hang  the  board  on  a 
tree,  if  there  be  one  at  hand,  and  set  them  a  swinging  from 
side  to  side,  like  a  pendulum,  in  order  to  exercise  the  chil- 
dren;  sometimes  also,  they  unloose  the  children  from  the 
boards,  and  putting  them  each  into  a  sort  of  little  hammock, 
fasten  them  between  two  trees,  and  there  suffer  them  to 
swing  about.  As  soon  as  they  are  strong  enough  to  crawl 
about  on  their  hands  and  feet  they  are  libi  rated  from  all 
confinement,  and  suffered,  like  young  puppies,  to  run  abont. 
Hark  naked,  into  water,  into  mad,  into  snow,  and  in  short, 
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to'go  whetesoTer  their  dunce  leads  them ;  hence  they  detiye 
thftt  vigour  of  constitution  which  mables  them  to  support  the 
greatest  fatigue^  and  that  indifference  to  the  changes  of  the 
weodier  which  they  possess  in  common  with  the  brute  crea*> 
tion.  The  girls  are  covered  with  a  loose  garment  m  soon  as 
they  have  attained  four  or  five  yean  of  age*  but  the  boys  go 
naked  till  they  are  considerably  older. 

The  Indians  are  foi  the  most  part  very  slightly  made» 
and  firom  a  survey  of  their  persons,  one  would  imagine  that 
they  were  much  better  qualified  for  any  pursuits  that  re- 
quired great  agility  than  great  bodily  strength.  This  has 
been  the  general  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  have  written 
on  this  subj'jct ;  however,  others  think  that  the  Indians  are 
much  more  remarkable  for  their  muscular  strength  than  for 
their  agility.  At  different  military  posts  on  the  frontiers, 
where  this  subject  has  been  agitated,  races,  for  the  sake  of 
experiment,  have  firequently  been  made  between  soldiers 
and  Indians,  and  provided  the  distance  was  not  great,  the 
Indians  have  almost  always  been  beaten ;  but  in  a  long 
race,  where  strength  of  muscle  was  required,  they  have 
without  exception  been  victorious ;  in  leaping  also  the  In- 
dians have  been  infallibly  beaten  by  such  of  the  soldieit;  as 
possessed  common  activity;  but  the  strength  of  the  Indians 
is  most  conspicuous  in  the  carrying  of  burdens  on  their 
backs ;  they  esteem  it  nothing  to  walk  thirty  miles  a  day  for 
several  days  together,  under  a  load  of  eight  stone,  and  they 
will  walk  an  entire  day  under  a  load  without  taking  any 
refreshment.  In  carrying  burdens  they  make  use  of  u  sort 
of  frame,  somewhat  similar  to  what  is  commonly  used  by  a 
glaader  to  carry  glass ;  this  is  fastened  by  cords,  or  strips 
of  tough  bark  or  leather  round  their  shoulders,  and  when 
the  load  is  fixed  upon  the  broad  ledge  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
frame,  two  bands  are  thrown  round  the  whole,  one  of  which 
is  brought  across  the  forehead,  and  the  other  across  the 
breast,  and  thus  the  load  is  supported.  The  length  of  way 
an  Indian  will  travel  in  the  course  of  the  day,  when  ttueu* 
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cambered  with  a  load,  is  MtoiiishiDg;  A  yowng  Wynidoti 
iNrho  was  employed  to  cany  a  menage,  tiavelled  but  little 
diort  of  eighty  idles  on  foot  in  one  day,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  his  jonmey,  he  did  not  i^pear  in  the  least  de> 
gree  fiktigued.  '  '>  r 

Le  F.  £>harlefvaix  bbsenres,  that  the  Indinns  seem  to  him 
to  possess  many  personal  advantagef>  oter  Europeans ;  their 
aenses,  in  particular,  he  thinks  xvach  finer;  dieir  sight  is, 
indeed,  quick  and  penetrating,  arid  it  does  not  &ii  them  till 
they  are  far  advanced  in  yearS;  notwithstandii^  that  their 
eyes  are  exposed  so  many  mouths  each  winter  to  the  daz> 
zling  whiteness  of  the  snow,  uid  to  the  i^rp  irritating  smoke 
of  wood  fires.  Disorders  m  the  eyes  are  almout  wholly  un- 
known to  them ;  nor  is  ^ae  slightest  blemish  ever  seen  in 
their  eyes,  excepting  it  be  a  result  from  some  accident. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  sense  of  smelling  so 
nice,  that  they  can  tell  when  ihey  are  approaching  a  fire 
long  before  it  is  in  sight. 

The  Indians  have  most  retentive  memories;  they  will 
preserve  to  their  deaths  a  recollection  of  any  place  they  have 
once  passed  through ;  they  never  forget  a  face  that  they  have 
attentively  observed  but  for  a  few  seconds ;  at  the  end  of 
many  years  they  will  repeat  every  sentence  of  the  speeches 
that  have  been  delivered  by  different  individuals  in  a  public 
assembly;  and  has  any  speech  been  made  in  the  council 
house  of  the  nation,  particularly  deserving  of  remembrance, 
it  will  be  handed  down  with  the  utmost  aceuracy  from  one 
generation  to  another,  though  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  use 
of  hieroglyphicks  and  letters ;  the  only  memorials  of  which 
they  avail  themselves  are  small  pieces  of  wood,  and  belts  of 
wampum ;  the  former  are  only  used  on  trifling  occasions,  the 
latter  never  but  on  very  grand  and  sidemn  ones.  Whenever 
a  conference,  or  a  talk  as  they  term  it,  is  about  to  be  held 
with  any  neighbooring  tribe,  or  whenever  any  treaty  or 
national  compact  is  about  to  be  made,  one  of  these  belts, 
diflering  in  some  res  ecti  fmm  everv  other  that  has  been 
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made  bcfore»  is  immediately  eonstructed ;  each  person  in  the 
assembly  holds  this  belt  in  his  hand  whilst  he  delivers  his 
speech,  and  when  he  has  endedi  he  presents  it  to  the  next 
person  that  rises,  by  which  ceremony  each  individusl  is  re- 
minded, that  it  behoves  him  to  be  caatiotts  in  his  discourse* 
as  all  he  says  will  be  faithfully  recorded  by  the  belt.  The 
talk  being  over,  thft.belt  ia  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  chief.      ':,/;-- 

On  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  very  broad  splendid  belts 
are  reciprocally  given  by  the  contracting  parties,  which  are 
deposited  amongst  the  other  belts  helonging  to  the  nation. 
At  stated  intervals  they  are  all  produoed  to  the  nation,  and 
the  occasions  upon  which  they  were  made  are  mentioned ; 
if  they  relate  to  a  talk,  one  of  the  chiefs  repeats  the  substance 
of  wliat  was  said  over  to  them ;  if  t^  a  treaty,  the  terms  of  it 
are  recapitulated.  Certain  of  the  squaws,  alscs  are  entrusted 
with  the  belts,  whose  business  it  is  to  rdate  the  history  of 
each  one  of  them  to  the  younger  branches  of  the  tribe ;  this 
they  do  with  great  accuracy,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  remem- 
brance  of  every  important  transaction  is  kept  up*  «/!>  ^jt  i      • 

The  wampum  is  formed  of  the  inside  of  the  calm  shell,  ft 
lai^  sea  shell  bearing  some  similitude  to  that  of  a  scallop, 
which  is  found  on  the  coasts  of  New  England  and  Virginia. 
The  shell  is  sent  in  its  original  rough  state  to  England,  and 
there  cut  into  small  pieces,  exactly  aimilar  in  shape  and  size 
to  the  modem  glass  bugles  woqi  by  ladies,  which  little  bits 
of  shell  constitute  wampum*  There  are  two  sorts  of  wam- 
pum, the  white  and  die  purple;  the  lattet  is  most  esteemed 
by  the  Indians,  who  think  a  pound  weight  of  it  equally 
valuable  with  ft  pound  of  silver^  The  wftmpum  is  strung 
upon  bits  of  leather,  and  the  belt  is  composed  of  ten,  twelve, 
or  inore  strings,  acdording  to  the  importance  of  the  occasion 
on  which  it  is  made ;  sometimes,  also,  the  wamptim  is  sowed 
m  different  patterns  on  broad  belts  of  leather*       >xt;^,o(f  hrn 

The  use  of  wampum  appears  to  be  very  general  amongst 
the  Indian  nations,  bat  how  it  became  so,  is  a  question  that 
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would  require  discussion,  for  it  is  weiD  loMwii  ihai  tbcy  mn 
a  people  obstinately  attached  to  old  customs^  and  that  would 
not  therefore  be  apt  to  adopt,  on  the  most  grand  and  solemn 
occasion,  the  use  of  an  article  that  they  had  never  seen  until 
brought  to  them  by  strangers ;  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
wholly  impossible  that  they  should  ever  have  been  able  to 
have  made  wampum  from  the  calm  shell  for  themselves ; 
they  fashion  the  bowls  of  tobacco  pipes,  indeed,  firom  stone, 
in  a  very  curious  manner,  and  with  astonishing  accuracy, 
considering  that  they  use  no  other  instrument  than  a  common 
knife,  but  then  the  stone  which  they  commonly  carve  thus 
is  of  a  very  soft  kind ;  the  calm  dliell,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly hard,  and  to  bore  and  cut  it  into  such  small  pieces  as 
are  necessary  to  form  wampum,  very  fine  tools  would  be 
wanting.  Probably  they  made  some  use  of  the  calm  shell, 
and  endeaVoured  to  reduce  it  to  as  small  bits  as  they  could 
with  their  rude  instruments,  but  on  finding  that  Europeans 
could  cut  it  so  much  more  neatly  than  they  could,  laid  aside 
the  wampum  before  in  use  for  that  of  our  manu&cture. 

The  Indians  are  exceedingly  sagacious  and  observant,  and 
by  dint  of  minute  attention,  acquire  many  qualifications  to 
which  we  are  wholly  strangers.  They  will  traverse  a  track- 
less forest,  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent,  without  deviating 
from  the  straight  course,  and  will  reach  to  a  certainty  the 
spot  whither  they  intended  to  go  on  setting  out ;  with  equal 
skill  they  will  cross  one  of  the  laige  lakes,  and  though  out 
of  sight  of  the  shores  for  days,  will  to  a  certain^  make  the 
land  at  once,  at  the  veiy  place  they  desired*  Some  of  the 
French  missionaries  have  supposed  that  the  Indians  are 
guided  by  instinct,  and  have  pretended  that  Indian  children 
can  find  their  way  through  a  forest  as  easily  as  a  person  ot 
maturer  years ;  but  thii  is  a  most  absurd  notion*  It  is  un- 
questionably hf  a  dose  attention  to  the  growth  of  the  trees, 
and  position  of  die  sun,  that  they  find  their  way.  On  the 
Bortbem  side  of  a  tree  there  is  generally  the  most  moss^  and 
tfM  bark  on  that  ride  in  general  6&Sem  firom  that  ob  the  op* 
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JMtile  one.  The  branches  toward  the  south  ar«  for  iJio 
most  part  more  luxuriant  than  those  on  the  other  side  of 
trees,  and  several  other  distinctions  aho  subsist  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  conspicuous  to  Indians,  who 
are  taught  from  their  infancy  to  attend  to  them,  which  a 
common  observer  would  perhaps  never  notice.  Being  ao> 
customed  from  their  childhood,  likewise,  to  pay  great  atten- 
tion to  the  position  of  the  sun,  they  learn  to  make  the  most 
accurate  allowance  for  its  apparent  motitm  from  one  part  of 
the  heavens  to  another,  and  in  any  part  of  the  day  they  will 
point  to  the  part  of  the  heavens  where  it  is,  although  the  sky 
be  obscured  by  clouds  or  mists.  ;  ri^  ';> 

An  instance  of  their  dexterity  in  finding  their  way  through 
an  unknown  country,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Weld.  He  says, 
a  number  of  the  Creek  nation  had  arrived  at  Staunton,  in 
thdr  way  to  Philadelphia,  whither  they  were  going  upoi 
Boroie  affairs  of  importance,  and  had  stopped  there  for  the 
night.  In  the  morning  some  circumstance  or  another,  which 
could  not  be  learned,  induced  one  half  of  the  Indians  to  set 
off  without  their  companions,  who  did  not  follow  ontil  aome 
hours  afterwards.  When  these  last  were  ready  to  pursue 
their  journey,  several  <^  the  towns-people  mounted  their 
horses  to  escort  them  part  of  the  way.  They  proceeded 
along  the  high  road  for  some  miles,  but  all  at  once,  hastily 
turning  aside  into  the  woods,  though  there  was  no  path,  the 
Indians  advaneed  confidentlf  forward ;  the  people  who  ac- 
companied them,  surprised  at  this  movement,  informed  them 
that  they  were  quitting  the  road  to  Philadelphia,  a^d  ex- 
pres.  ed  their  feats  lest  they  should  miss  their  companions 
who  had  gone  on  before.  They  answered,  that  they  knew 
bette  ;  that  the  way  through  the  woods  was  the  shortest 
to  Philadelphia ;  and  that  they  knew  very  well  that  their 
companions  had  entered  the  woods  at  the  very  place  they 
did.  Curiosity  led  some  of^ihe  horsemen  to  go  on ;  and  to 
their  astonishment,  for  there  was  apparently  no  track,  they 

overtook  the  other  Indians  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood  I 
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iMit  what  appewred  most  singular  was,  that  the  route  whielt 
thej  took  was  found,  on  examinmg  a  map,  to  be  as  diieeC 
lot  Fhttaclelphia  as  if  they  had  taken  the  bearings  bj  a  ma- 
rinei's  compass.  From  others  of  their  nation,  who  had  been 
at'l'biladelphia  at  a  former  p ^iriod,  they  had  probably  learned 
the  exact  direction  of  that  city  from  their  village,  and  had 
nefer  lost  sight  of  it,  although  they  had  already  travelled 
three  hundred  miles  through  woods,  and  had  upwards  of 
four  himdred  miles  more  to  go  before  they  could  reach  the 
place  of  their  destination* 

The  Indians,  for  the  most  part,  are  admii-ably  well  ac- 
quainted  with  the  geogi'aphy  of  their  own  country.  Ask 
them  any  questions  relative  to  the  situation  of  a  particular 
place  in  it,  and  if  there  be  a  convenient  spot  at  hand,  they 
will,  with  the  utmost  facility,  trace  upon  the  ground  with  a 
stick  a  map,'by  no  means  inaccurate,  of  the  place  in  question 
and  the  surrounding  country ;  they  will  point  out  the  course 
of  the  rivers,  and  by  directing  your  attention  to  the  sun, 
make  you  acquainted  with  the  different  bearings. 

The  Indians  most  commonly  take  upon  them  the  name 
of  some  animal,  as.  The  Blue  Snake ;  llie  Little  Turkey ; 
The  Big  Bear ;  The  Mad  Dog,  &c.  and  their  signatures  con- 
sist of  the  outline,  drawn  with  a  pen,  of  the  different  animals 
whose  names  they  bear.  Some  of  the  signatures  at  the  bot- 
tom of  these  deeds  were  really  well  executed,  and  were  lively 
representations  of  the  animals  tiiey  were  intended  for. 

The  Indians  in  general  possess  no  small  share  of  ingenuity. 
Their  domestic  woodeu  utensils,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
weapons,  &e.  are  made  with  the  same  neatness;  and  in 
deed  the  workmanship  of  them  is  frequentiy  such  as  to  ex- 
cite astonishment,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  knife  and  a 
hatchet  are  the  only  instruments  they  make  use  of.  On  the 
handles  of  their  tomahawks,  on  their  powder  horns,  on  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  &c.  you  oftentimes  meet  with  figures 
extremely  well  designed,  and  with  specimens  of  carving  &r 
from  contemptible.    The  embroidery  npon  f heir  moeeasins 
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Mid  other  ganneuts  shews  that  the  females  axe  aot  less  te*> 
geniotts  in  their  way  than  the  men.  Their  poronpine  quill 
work  would  oommand  admiration  in  any  country  in  Europe. 
The  soft  young  quills  of  the  porcupine  axe  those  which  they 
use,  and  they  dye  them  of  the  most  heautifiil  and  hrilliant 
eotours  imaginable.  Some  of  their  dyes  have  been  dis- 
cotrered,  but  many  of  theAi  yet  remain  unknown,  as  do  also 
many  of  the  medicines  with  which  they  peiform  sometimes 
most  miraculous  cures.  Their  dyes  and  medicines  axe  all 
procured  from  the  v^^taUe  world. 

A  French  writer  tells  of  some  Iroquois  Indians  that 
walked  through  several  of  the  finest  streets  of  Paris,  but 
without  expressing  the  least  pleasure  at  any  thing  they  saw, 
uatil  at  last  they  came  to  a  cook's  shop ;  this  called  forth  their 
warmest  praise ;  a  shop  where  a  man  was  always  sure  of 
getting  something  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  without  the  trouble 
and  £fttigue  of  hunting  and  fishing,  was  in  their  opinion  one 
of  the  most  admirable  institutions  possible ;  had  they  been 
told,  however,  that  they  must  have  paid  for  what  they  eat, 
they  would  have  expressed  equal  indignation  perhaps  at  what 
they  saw.  In  their  own  villages  they  have  no  idea  of  refus- 
ing food  to  any  person  that  enters  their  habitation  in  quality 
of  a  friend ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  what  would 
prefer  his  own  wigwam  to  the  most  splendid  habitations  they 
see  in  any  of  these  places.  The  shipping,  however,  at  Phi* 
ladelphia  and  the  other  sea-ports,  seldom  fails  to  excite  ad- 
miration, because  they  at  once  see  the  utility  and  advantage 
of  laige  vessels  over  canoes,  which  are  the  only  vessds  they 
have.  The  young  Wyandot,  who,  as  before  mentioned, 
made  such  a  wonderful  day's  journey  on  foot,  while  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, appeared  highly  delighted  with  the  river,  and  the 
great  number  of  ships  of  all  sizes  upon  it ;  but  the  tide  at- 
tracted his  attention  more  than  any  thing  else  whatsoever 
On  coming  to  the  river  the  first  day,  he  looked  up  at  the  sun, 
and  made  certain  observations  upon  the  course  of  the  stream, 
•nd  general  situation  of  x\ic  place,  as  the  Indians  never  fafl 
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to  <io  on  oonung  to  any  new  or  Muuurkable  spot*  The  acdond 
tiaM,  however,  he  went  down  to  the  water,  he  found  to  hii 
aarpriBe  that  the  river  was  running  with  eqaal  tapidiCy  ii^  a 
eontraiy  direction  to  what  he  bad  leto  it  run  the  day  before. 
For  i  aioinent  he  hnagined  that  by  some  mistabe  he  mutt 
have  got  to  the  opiwsite  side  of  it ;  bui  eoon  recollecting 
hiinself,  and  being  persuaded  that  he  stood  on  the  very  same 
spot  from  wfaetace  he  had  viewed  it  the  diay  before,  his  a** 
tdnishment  became  great  indeed.  To  obtain  infomation 
upon  such  an  interesting  point,  he  immediately  sought  out 
an  aid'de-cafaip  of  Geiieral  Wayne,  who  had  brought  him  to 
tvvin.  Thiik  gentleman,  however,  only  rendered  the  appear> 
once  stiiO;  moire  mysterious  to  him,  by  telling  him,  that  the 
Great  SpArIt,  for  the  convenience  of  the  white  men,  who  were 
his  partie«dar  favouiites,  had  made  the  rivers  in  their  eoai« 
try  to  run  tVo  ways.  :  >  'u 

Nothing  ^ves  more  delight  to  the  Indians  than  to  see  s 
oian  that  excels  in  any  bodily  exercise ;  and  tell  them  even 
of  a  person  that  is  distinguished  lor  his  great  streiq^,  fbi 
his  swiftness  in  running,  for  his  dexterous  management  ol 
the  bow  or  the  gun,  for  his  cunning  in  hunting,  for  his  in* 
trepid  and  firm  conduct  in  war,  or  the  like,  they  will  listen 
to  you  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and  readily  jmn  in  pntises 
of  the  hero. 

No  people  on  earth  are  more  alive  to  the  calls  of  friend, 
ship ;  no  people  have  a  greater  affection  for  thdr  offsprmg 
in  their  tender  years;  no  people  are  more  sensible  of  an  iii« 
jury ;  a  word  in  the  slightest  degree  insulting  will  kindle  i 
flame  in  their  breasts,  that  can  only  be  extinguished  by  thai 
blood  of  the  offending  party  $  atad  they  will  tantvenbr  forests 
for  htmdreds  of  miles,  exposed  to  the  inclement^  of  the  se- 
verest weather  and  to  the  pangs  of  hunger,  to  gratify  their 
revenge;  they  vrill  not  cease  for  yearn  daily  to.  visits  and  A-^ 
lently  to  mourn  over  the  grave  of  a  departed  child ;  and  they' 
will  risk  their  llveH,  and  sacrifice  every  thitag  tib&y  poteessy  to 
most  a  li^end  ii|f  ilisd^as ;  bat  ^t  the  tame  time^iirllieir  «|» 
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moo,  no  man  ean  btt  esteemed  a  good  wtanof,  or  a  dignified 
ohaimcter«  that  openly  bebrays  any  extiavagant  emotions  of 
•urprise,  of  joy»  of  son'ow,  or  of  fear,  on  any  occasion  wbat- 
aoever.  The  excellence  of  appearing  thus  indifferent  to  wbat 
would  excite  the  strongest  emotions  in  the  mindaof  any  oth^r 
peoplci  is  forcibly  inculcated  on  them  from  their  earliest 
youth;  and  such  an  astonishing  command  do  diey  acquire 
over  themselves,  that  even  at  the  stake,  when  suffering  the 
severest  tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  on  the  human  body  by 
the  flames  and  die  knife,  they  appear  unmoved)  and  li«igK 
as  it  is  well  known,  at  their  tormentorg.     ^tytli  nuiUm  am 

The  Indians  scarcely  ever  lift  their  hands  Bgalnst  their 
children ;  but  if  they  are  unmindful  of  what  is  said  to  tiiem, 
they  sometimes  throw  a  litUe  water  in  their  faces,  a  species 
of  reprimand  of  which  the  children  have  the  greatest  dread, 
and  which  produces  an  instantaneous  good  effect.  One  of 
the  French  missionaries  tells  of  his  having  seen  a  girl  of  an 
advanced  age  so  vexed  at  having  some  water  thrown  in  her 
face  by  her  mother,  as  if  she  was  still  a  child,  that  dio  in* 
stantly  retired*  and  put  an  end  to  her  existence*  As  long 
as  they  remain  children,  the  young  Indians  are  attentive  in 
the  extreme  to  the  advice  of  their  parents ;  but  when  anived 
at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
they  no  longer  have  any  respect  for  them,  and  they  witt  fol- 
low their  own  will  and  pleasure  in  spite  of  all  their  remeA  ; 
strances,  unless,  indeed,  their  parents  be  of  an  advanced  ag*. 
Old  age  never  fails  to  command  their  most  profound  veiM* 
ration. 

In  their  ocmduct  towards  one  another,  nought  but  gentle- 
ness and  harmony  is  observable ;  but  when  intoxicated  with 
spirits,  which  is  but  too  often  the  case,  a  very  different  picture 
is  presented  to  view,  and  they  appear  more  like  devils  in« 
camate  than  human  beings ;  they  roar,  they  fight,  thc^  out 
eaoh  other,  and  commit  every  sort  of  outrage ;  mdeed,  so 
sensible  are  they  of  their  own  infirmitieis  in  this  state,  tiiat 
wh^  a  number  of  them  are  about  to  get  drunk,  they  gift 
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up  iheir  kulves  and  tomahawks,  fto.  to  bne  of  the  party,  who 
is  on  honour  to  remain  sober,  and  to  prerent  mischief,  and 
who  does  generally  behave  according  to  this  promise.  If 
they  happen  to  get  drunk  without  having  taken  this  precau- 
tion,  Aeir  squaws  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  deprivio 
them  of  their  weapons.  »v.iit/-=i  Aikiuiia  w  ,«t:.if,rni 

The  Indians  prefer  whisky  and  nim  to  all  other  spirituous 
liquors ;  but  they  do  not  seem  eager  to  obtain  these  liquors 
■0  much  for  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  their  palates  as  for 
the  take  of  intoxication.    There  is  not  one  in  a  hundred  thdl' 
can  refrain  from  drinking  to  excess  if  he  have  it  in  hii 
power,  and  ihe  generality  of  them  having  once  got  a  taste  of 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  will  use  every  means  to  gain  more ; 
and  to  do  so  they  at  once  become  mean,  servile,  deceitful, 
jand  depraved,  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Nothing  can  make 
amends  to  ^hese  unfortunate  people  for  the  introduction  of 
spirituous  liquors  amongst  them.    Before  their  acquaintance 
with  them,  they  were  distinguished  beyond  all  other  nations 
for  their  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking ;  for  their  tem- 
perance in  eating,  indeed,  they  still  are  remarkable,  they  es- 
teem it  indecorous  in  the  highest  degree  even  to  appear  hun- 
gry ;  and  on  arriving  at  their  villages,  after  having  fasted, 
perhaps  for  several  days  preceding,   they  will  sit  down 
quietly,  and  not  ask  for  any  food  for  a  considerable  time ; 
and  having  got  wherewith  to  satisfy  their  appetite,  they  will 
eat  with  moderation,  as  though  the  calls  of  hunger  were  not 
more  pressing  than  if  they  had  feasted  the  hour  before. 
They  never  eat  on  any  occasion  in  a  hurry. 

These  Indians  are  by  nature  of  a  very  hospitable,  generous 
disposition,  where  no  particular  circumstances  operate  to  the 
contrary ;  and,  indeed,  even  when  revenge  would  fain  per- 
suade them  to  behave  differently,  yet  having  once  professed 
a  friendship  for  a  stranger,  and  pledged  themselves  for  his 
safety,  nothing  can  induce  them  to  deviate  from  their  word. 

Hie  generality  of  the  Indian  nations  appear  to  have  two 
■orts  of  chiefSk  council  chiefs,  and  war  chiefs.    This  former 
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•n  hereditarjt  and  are  employed  principaUy  in  the  nuunape- 
ment  of  their  civil  affairs ;  but  tliey  may  be  war  chiefs  at  the 
same  time ;  the  latter  are  chosen  from  amongst  those  who 
have  distinguished  themselves  the  most  in  battle,  and  are 
solely  employed  in  leading  the  warriors  in  the  field.  The 
chiefs  have  no  power  of  enforcing  obedience  to  their  com« 
mands,  nor  do  they  ever  attempt  to  give  their  orders  in  an 
imperious  manner ;  they  simply  advise.  Each  private  indi- 
vidual conceives  that  he  is  bom  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty, 
and  he  disdains  all  control,  but  that  which  his  own  reason 
subjects  him  to.  As  they  have  all  one  interest,  however,  at 
heart,  which  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  as  it  is 
well  known  that  the  chiefs  are  actuated  by  no  other  motives, 
whatever  measures  they  recommend  are  generally  attended 
to,  and  at  once  adopted. 

The  Indians  have  the  most  sovereign  contempt  for  any  set 
of  people  that  have  tamely  relinquished  their  liberty ;  and 
they  consider  such  as  have  lost  it,  even  after  a  hard  struggle, 
as  unworthy  any  rank  in  society  above  that  of  old  women } 
to  this  cause,  and  not  to  the  difference  that  subsists  between 
their  persons,  is  to  be  attributed  the  rooted  aversion  which 
the  Indians  have  for  negroes.  You  could  not  possibly  affront 
an  Indian  more  readily,  than  by  telling  him  that  you  think 
he  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  negro ;  or  that  he  has  negio 
blood  in  his  veins ;  they  look  upon  them  as  animals  inferior 
to  the  human  species,  and  will  kill  them  with  as  much  un- 
concern as  a  dog  or  a  cat.  ^'■.i't  'Tniumi'';  wmb  m 

An  American  officer,  who,  during  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  had  been  sent  to  one  of  the  Indian  nations  resident 
on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  States,  to  persuade  them  to 
remain  neuter  in  the  contest,  has  stated,  that  whilst  he  re* 
mamed  amongst  them,  some  agents  arrived  in  their  village  to 
negotiate,  if  possible,  for  the  release  of  some  negro  slaves 
whom  they  had  carried  off  from  the  American  settlements. 
One  of  these  n^proes,  a  remarkably  tall  handsome  fellow, 
had  been  given  to  an  Indian  woman  of  some  consequence  a 
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ih«  nation,  in  the  mann«r  in  which  priion«n  are  afunll*  dl*> 
powd  of  amongst  them.  Application  was  made  to  her  'f>r  hi* 
ransom.  She  listened  quietly  to  what  was  said ;  resolved  at 
the  same  time,  however,  that  the  fellow  should  not  have  his 
liberty,  she  stepped  aside  into  her  cabin,  and  having  brought 
out  a  large  knife,  walked  up  to  her  slave,  and  without  more 
•do,  plunged  it  into  his  bowels :  **  Now,**  says  she,  address* 
ing  herself  coolly  to  the  agents )  "  now  I  give  you  leave  to 
take  away  yonr  negro.**  The  poor  creature  that  had  been 
stabbed  fell  to  the  ground,  and  lay  writhing  about  in  the  great* 
est  agonies,  until  one  of  the  warriors  took  compassion  on  Uim. 
and  put  an  end  to  his  misery  by  a  blow  of  a  tomahawk. 

It  is  a  very  singular  and  remarkable  circumstance,  tliat  noU 
withstanding  the  striking  similarity  in  the  persons,  manners, 
dispositions,  and  religion  of  the  different  tribes  of  Indians 
from  one  ^nd  of  the  oontinent  of  North  America  to  the  other, 
«  similarity  so  great  as  hardly  to  leave  a  doubt  on  the  mmd 
but  that  they  must  all  have  had  the  same  origin,  the  lan- 
guages of  the  different  tribes  should  yet  be  so  materially  dif- 
ferent. No  two  tribes  speak  exactly  the  same  language; 
and  the  languages  of  many  of  those  who  live  at  no  great 
distance  asunder,  vary  so  much,  that  Uiey  cannot  make  them- 
•elvea  at  all  understood  by  each  other. 

Some  persons,  who  have  made  the  Indian  langnoges  their 
■tudy,  assert,  that  all  the  different  languages  spoken  by  those 
tribes,  with  which  we  have  any  connection,  are  but  dialectr 
of  three  primitive  tongues,  viz.  the  Huron*  the  Algonquin, 
and  the  Sioux ;  the  two  former  of  which,  betn^  well  under- 
stood, wall  enable  a  person  to  cooverse,M  laoki  <=];ghUy,  with 
the  Indians  of  any  tribe  in  Canada  o*  toe  l'}>i/ut  States 
All  the  nations  that  speak  a  language  derived  from  the  Sioux, 
have,  it  is  said,  &  hissing  pronunciation ;  those  who  speak  one 
derived  from  the  Hutchi,  have  a  gutteral  pronunciation ;  and 
FQch  aa  ^oak  any  one  dorived  froin  the  Algonquin,  pro- 
« viinrv  their  xf^tdi  with  greater  softness  imd  eaae  than  any 
.irt  tlbb' other*      ■i:ri^'i^  ^tunut:- 
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The  Iiidiana,  botli  men  jiml  women,  ^  "^nk  with  greal  (l«li> 
berolion,  and  never  appear  tu  be  nt  a  Iorm  tor  Mi>rdii  h*  cx> 
prMw  their  sentimentf.  The  native  music  of  the  Indiiins  I4 
Tery  rude  and  indifferent,  and  equally  devoidofuKilody  and 
rnriety.  Their  famout  war  song'  ia  nothing  better  than  an  in- 
sipid reritati?e.  Singing  and  dancing  with  them  go  hnnd  in 
Jiniid,  and  when  a  large  number  of  them,  collected  together, 
•«>>/>  <a  one  song,  the  few  wild  notes  of  which  it  conaisU, 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  their  pipes  and  drums,  sonietinteH 
produce,  when  heard  at  a  distance,  a  pleasing  effect  on  tho 
ear ;  but  it  is  then  and  then  only  that  their  music  is  tolerable. 

A  writer  who  was  witness  to  their  dancing  says,  three  eW 
derly  men,  seated  upon  a  tree,  were  the  principal  musicians. 
One  of  these  beat  a  small  drum,  formed  of  a  piece  of  a  hollow 
tree  covered  with  a  skin,  and  the  two  others  marked  time 
equally  with  the  drum,  with  rattles  formed  of  dried  squashes 
or  gourds  filled  with  peas.  At  the  same  time  these  men 
sung,  indeed  they  were  the  leaders  of  tho  song,  which  the 
dancers  joined  in.  The  dancers  consisted  solely  of  a  party  of 
iquaws,  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thereabouts,  who  stand- 
ing  in  a  circle,  with  their  face  inwards  and  their  hands  folded 
round  each  other's  necks,  moved,  thus  linked  together,  side 
ways,  with  close  short  steps,  round  a  small  fire.  The  meu 
and  women  never  dance  together,  unless  indeed  n  pretty 
squaw  be  introduced  by  some  young  fellow  into  one  of  the 
men's  dances,  which  is  considered  ns  a  very  great  mark  of 
favour.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  general  conduct  of  the 
Indians,  who  look  upon  the  women  in  a  totally  different  light 
;'roin  what  we  do  in  Europe*  and  condemn  them  as  slaves  to 
do  all  the  drudgery. 

After  tho  women  had  danced  for  a  time,  a  larger  fire  was 
kindled,  and  the  men  assembled  from  different  parts  of  the 
island,  to  the  number  of  fifty  or  sixty,  to  amuse  themselves 
ia  their  turn.  There  was  little  more  variety  in  their  dancing 
than  in  that  of  the  women.  They  first  walked  round  the  fire 
in  a  large  circle,  closely,  one  after  another,  marking  time 
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with  short  steps  to  the  masic  ;  the  best  dancer  was  put  at 
their  head,  and  gave  the  step  ;  he  was  also  the  principal 
singer  in  the  circle.  After  having  made  one  round,  the  step 
was  altered  to  a  wider  one,  and  tliey  began  to  stamp  with 
great  vehemence  upon  the  ground  ;  and  every  third  or  fourth 
round,  making  little  leaps  off  the  ground  with  both  feet,  they 
turned  their  faces  to  the  fire  and  bowed  their  beads,  at  the 
same  time  going  on  sideways.  At  last,  having  made  a  dozen 
or  two  rounds,  towards  the  end  of  which  each  one  of  them 
had  begun  to  stamp  on  the  ground  with  inconceivable  fury, 
but  more  particularly  the  principal  dancer,  they  all  gave  a 
loud  shout  at  once,  and  the  dance  ended. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  another  dance  was  begun,  which 
ended  as  soon,  and  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  other. 
There  was  but  little  difference  in  the  figures  of  any  of  them, 
and  the  only  material  difference  in  the  songs  was,  that  iu 
some  of  them  the  dancers,  instead  of  singing  the  whole  of  the 
air,  came  in  simply  with  responses  to  the  airs  sung  by  the  old 
men.  They  beckoned  to  us  to  join  them  in  their  dance, 
which  we  immediately  did,  as  it  was  likely  to  please  them, 
and  we  remained  on  the  island  with  them  till  two  or  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  There  is  something  inconceivably 
terrible  in  the  sight  of  a  number  of  Indians  dancing  thus 
round  a  fire  in  the  depthsot'thick  woods,  and  the  loud  shrieks 
at  the  end  of  every  dance  add  greatly  to  the  horror  which 
their  first  appearance  inspires. 

They  never  think  of  dancing  till  the  night  is  considerably 
advanced,  and  they  keep  it  up  till  daybreak.  In  the  day 
time  they  lie  sleeping  in  the  sun,  or  set  smoking  tobacco, 
that  is,  when  they  have  nothing  particular  to  engage  them. 
Though  the  most  diligent  persevering  people  in  the  world 
when  roused  into  action,  yet  when  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  having  got  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger, 
they  are  the  most  slothful  aud  indolent  possible. 

The  dances  mentioned  are  such  as  the  Indians  amuse 
themselves  with  in  common.    On  grand  occasions  (hey  have 
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t  variety  of  others  much  more  interesting  to  a  spectator. 
The  dances  which  you  see  in  common  amongst  the  Shawncse, 
and  certain  other  tribes,  are  also,  it  is  said,  much  more  en* 
tertaining than  those  here  described  .yf  .  ;  >< 

Of  their  grand  dances  the  war  dance  must  undoubtedly, 
from  every  account  received  of  it,  be  the  one  most  worthy 
the  attention  of  a  stranger.  It  is  performed  both  on  setting 
out  and  returning  from  their  war  parties,  and  likewise  at  other 
times,  but  never  except  on  some  very  particular  and  solemn 
occasion.  The  chiefs  and  warriors  whoare  about  to  join  in 
this  dance  dress  and  paint  themselves  as  if  actually  out  on  a 
warlike  expedition,  and  they  carry  in  their  hands  their  war- 
like weapons.  Being  assembled,  they  seat  themselves  down 
on  their  hams,  in  a  circle,  round  a  great  fire,  near  to  which 
is  placed  a  large  post ;  after  remaining  a  short  time  in  this 
position,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  rises,  and  placing  him- 
self in  the  centre,  begins  to  rehearse,  in  a  sort  of  recitative, 
all  the  gallant  actions  which  hehasever  performed;  he  dwells 
particularly  on  the  number  of  enemies  he  has  killed,  and 
describus  the  manner  in  which  he  scalped  them,  making  ges- 
tures all  the  time,  and  brandishing  his  weapons,  as  if  actnlly 
engaged  in  performing  the  hcrrid  operation.  At  the  end  of 
every  remarkable  story  he  strikes  his  war  club  on  the  post 
with  great  fury.  Every  chief  and  warrior  tells  of  Ins  deeds 
in  turn.  The  song  of  one  warrior  often  occupies  several 
hours,  and  the  dance  itself  sometimes  lasts  for  three  or  four 
entire  dnys  and  nights.  During  this  period  no  one  is  allowed 
to  sleep,  a  person  who  stands  at  the  outside  of  the  circle  be- 
ing appointed  (whose  business  it  is)  to  rouse  any  warrior  that 
appears  in  the  least  drowsy.  A  deer,  a  bear,  or  some  other 
large  animal  is  put  to  roast  at  the  fire  as  soon  as  the  dance 
begins,  and  while  it  lasts  each  warrior  rises  at  will  to  help 
himself  to  a  piece  of  it.  After  each  person  in  the  circle  has 
in  turn  told  of  bis  exploits,  they  all  rise,  and  join  in  a  dance 
truly  terrifying :  they  throw  themselves  into  a  variety  of  pos- 
t'ures,  and  leaping  about  in  the  most  frantic  manner,  bran- 
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dish  tlieir  knives  and  other  weapons;  at  the  same  time  they 
set  up  the  war  hoop,  and  utter  the  most  dreadful  yells  ima- 
ginable.    In  this  manner  the  dance  terminates. 

The  Indian  flute  or  pipeisformed  of  a  thick  cane,  similar  to 
what  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  about  two  feet 
or  more  in  length,  and  has  eight  or  nine  holes  in  it,  in  one 
row.  It  is  held  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oboe  or  clarinet, 
and  tlie  sound  is  produced  by  means  of  a  mouth  piece  not  un- 
like that  of  a  common  whistle.  The  tones  of  the  instrument 
are  by  no  means  unharmonious,  and  they  would  admit  of  a 
pleasing  modulation,  but  it  is  seldom  that  an  Indian  is  found 
able  to  play  a  regular  air  upon  it,  not  even  any  one  of  the 
airs  which  they  commonly  sing,  although  several  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  amusing  themselves  with  the  instrument,  and 
will  sit  for  hours  together  over  the  embers  of  their  cabin 
fires,  playing  over  a  few  melancholy  notes  Every  Indian 
that  can  bring  a  sound  out  of  the  instrument,  and  stop  the 
holes,  which  any  one  may  do,  thinks  himself  master  of  it; 
and  the  notes  which  they  commonly  produce  are  as  uncon- 
nected and  unmeaning  as  those  which  a  child  would  bring 
forth  from  a  halfpenny  whistle. 

Notwithstanding  they  are  such  a  very  friendly  hospitable 
people,  yet  few  persons,  who  ever  tasted  of  the  pleasures 
and  comforts  of  civilized  life,  would  feel  any  inclination  to 
reside  amongst  them,  on  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
manner  of  living.  The  tilthincss  and  wretchedness  of  their 
smoky  habitations,  the  nauseousness  of  their  common  food  to 
a  person  not  even  of  a  delicate  palate,  and  their  general  un- 
cleauliness,  would  be  sufKcient  to  deter  any  one  from  going 
to  live  amongst  them  from  choice,  supposing  evea  that  no 
other  reasons,  operated  against  his  doing  so. 

Bethlehem,  the  principal  settlement,  in  North  America, 
of  the  Moravians,  or  United  Brethren,  is  most  agreeably  si- 
tuated on  a  rising  ground,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Rivei' 
Lchcigh,  which  falls  into  the  Delaware*  and  on  the  other  by 
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(I  creek,  wliicli  has  a  very  rapid  current,  and  affords  excel- 
lent seats  for  a  great  number  of  mills.  The  town  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  and  contains  about  eighty  strong  built  stone 
dwelling  houses  and  a  large  church.  Three  of  the  dwelling 
houses  are  very  spacious  buildings  and  are  appropriated 
respectively  to  the  accommodation  of  the  unmarried  young 
men  of  the  society,  of  the  unmarried  females,  and  of  the  wi- 
dows. In  these  houses  different  manufactures  are  carried 
on,  and  the  inmates  of  each  are  subject  to  a  discipline  ap- 
proaching somewhat  to  that  of  a  monastic  institution.  They 
eat  together  in  a  refectory ;  they  sleep  in  dormitories  ;  they 
attend  morning  and  evening  prayers  in  the  chapel  of  the 
house ;  they  ivork  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  day ; 
and  they  have  stated  intervals  allotted  to  them  for  recreation. 
They  are  not  subjected,  by  the  rules  of  the  society,  to  per- 
petual confinement ;  but  they  seldom,  notwithstandintr,  go 
beyond  the  bounds  of  their  walks  and  gardens,  except  it  be 
occasionally  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  town. 

The  young  persons  of  different  sexes  have  but  very  little 
intercourse  with  each  other  ;  they  never  enter  each  other's 
houses,  and  at  church  they  are  obliged  to  sit  separate;  a 
bachelor  is  not  permitted  to  offer  his  pioposals  in  person  to 
the  object  of  his  choice,  but  merely  through  the  medium  ofthe 
superintendant  of  the  female  house.  If  from  the  report  of 
the  elders  and  wardens  ofthe  society  it  appears  to  the  super- 
intendant that  heis  able  to  maintain  a  wife,  she  then  acquaints 
her  protegee  with  the  offer,  and  should  she  consent,  they  are 
married  immediately,  but  if  she  do  not,  the  superintendant 
selects  another  female  from  the  house,  whom  she  imagines 
would  be  suitable  to  the  young  man,  and  on  his  approval  of 
her  they  are  as  quickly  married.  Hasty  as  these  marriages 
are,  they  are  never  known  to  be  attended  with  unhappiness; 
for  being  taught  from  theirearliest  infancy  to  keep  those  pas- 
sions under  controul,  whichoccasion  so  much  mischiefamongst 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  beinginured  to  regular  habits  of  indus- 
try, and  to  a  quiet  sober  life  ;  and  being  in  their  peaceable 
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and  retired  settlements  out  of  tlie  reach  of  those  temptations 
which  persons  are  exposed  to  who  launch  forth  into  the  busy 
world,  and  who  mingle  with  the  multitude,  the  parties  meet 
with  nought  through  life  to  interrupt  their  domestic  repose. 
Attached  to  the  young  men's  and  to  the  young  women's 
houses  there  are  boarding  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  under 
the  direction  of  proper  teachers,  which  are  also  inspected  by 
the  elders  and  wardens  of  the  society.    These  schools  are 
in  great  repute,  and  not  only  the  children  of  Moravians  are 
sent  to  them,  but  also  those  of  many  genteel  persons  of  a 
different  persuasion,  resident  in  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  other  towns  in  the  neighbouring  States.     The  boys  are 
instructed  in  the  Latin,  German,  French,  and  English  lan- 
guages; arithmetic,  music,  drawing,  &c.  the  girls  are  like- 
wise instructed  in  these  differentlanguages  and  sciences,  and, 
in  short,  ii^  every  thing  that  is  usually  taught  at  a  female 
boarding  school,  except  dancing.     When  of  a  sufficient  age 
to  provide  for  themselves,  the  young  women  of  ihe  society  are 
admitted  into  the  house  destined  for  their  accommodation, 
where  embroidery,  fine  needle-work,  carding,  spinning,  knit- 
ting, &c.  &c.  and  other  works  suitable  to  females,  are  carried 
on.     A  separate  room  is  allotted  for  every  different    busi- 
ness, and  a  female,  somewhat  older  than  tho  rest,  presides  in 
it,  to  inspect  the  work,  and  preserve  regularity.  Persons  are 
appointed  to  dispose  of  the  several  articles  manufactured  in 
the  house,  and  the  money  which  they  produce  is  distributed 
amongst  the  individuals  engaged  in  manufacturing  them, 
who,  after  paying  a  certain  sum  towards  the  maintenance  of 
the  house,  and  a  certain. sum  besides  into  the  public  fund  of 
the  society,  are  allowed  to  keep  the  remainder  for  themselves. 
After  the  boys  have  finished  their  school  education,  they 
are  apprenticed  tothebusiness  which  accords  most  with  their 
inclination.  Should  this  be  a  business  or  trade  that  is  carried 
on  in  the  young  men's  house,  they  at  once  go  there  to  learn 
it,  but  if  at  tlie  houijie  of  an  individual  in  the  town,  they  only 
board  and  lodge  at  the  A'oung^  men's  house.     If  tbey  are  in- 
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clined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  they  are  then  put  under  the 
care  of  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  society.  The  young  men 
subscribe  to  the  support  of  their  house,  and  to  the  public 
fund,  just  as  the  young  women  do ;  the  widows  do  the  same; 
and  every  individual  in  the  town  likewise  contributes  a  small 
sum  weekly  to  the  general  fund  of  the  society. 

Situated  upon  the  creek,  which  skirts  the  town,  there  is 
a  flour  mill,  a  saw  mill,  an  oil  mill,  a  fulling  mill,  a  mill 
for  grinding  bark  and  dye  stuff,  a  tan  yard,  a  currier's  yard ; 
and  on  the  Leheigli  River  an  extensive  brewery,  at  which 
very  good  malt  liquor  is  manufactured.  These  mills,  &c. 
belong  to  the  society  at  large,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
them,  the  persons  severally  employed  in  conducting  them 
being  first  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  services,  are  paid 
into  the  public  fund.  The  lands  for  some  miles  round  the 
town,  which  are  highly  improved,  likewise  belong  to  the  so- 
ciety, as  does  also  the  tavern,  and  the  profits  arising  from 
them  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  those  arising 
from  the  mills,  the  persons  employed  in  managing  the  farms, 
and  attending  to  the  tavern,  being  nothing  more  than  stew- 
ards or  agents  of  the  society.  The  fund  thus  raised  is  era- 
ployed  in  relieving  the  distressed  brethren  of  the  society  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  in  forming  new  settlements,  and  in 
defraying  the  expense  of  the  missions  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
pagating  the  gospel  amongst  the  heathens. 

The  tavern  at  Bethlehem  is  very  commodious,  and  it  is  the 
neatest  and  best  conducted  one,  without  exception,  in  any 
part  of  America.  Having  communicated  to  the  landlord,  on 
arriving  at  it,  a  wish  to  see  the  town  and  public  buildings,  he 
immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  fur  one  of  the  elders, 
and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brother  Thomas,  a 
lively  fresh  coloured  little  man,  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
entered  the  room :  he  was  dressed  in  a  plain  blue  coat  and 
waistcoat,  brown  corderoy  breeches,  and  a  large  round  hat ; 
there  was  goodness  and  innocence  in  his  looks,  and  his  manners 
were  so  open  and  unconstrained,  that  it  was  impossible  not 
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to  become  familiar  with  him  at  once.  When  we  were  ready 
to  sally  forth,  he  placed  himself  between  two  of  us,  and  lean- 
ing on  our  arms,  and  chatting  without  ceremony,  he  con. 
ducted  us  first  to  the  young  women's  house.  Here  we  were 
shewn  into  a  neat  parlour,  whilst  brother  Thomas  went  to 
ask  permission  for  us  to  see  the  house.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
superintcndant  herself  came;  brother  Thomas  introduced 
her  to  us,  and  accompanied  by  them  both  we  visited  the  dif- 
ferent apartments. 

Tlie  house  is  extensive,  and  the  passages  and  stair-cases 
are  commodious  and  airy,  but  the  work  rooms  are  small,  and 
to  such  a  pitch  were  they  heated  by  stoves,  that  on  entering 
into  them  at  first  we  could  scarcely  breathe.  The  stoves, 
which  they  use,  are  built  in  the  German  style.  The  fire  is 
inclosed  in  a  large  box  or  case  formed  of  glazed  tileti,  and 
the  warm  air  is  thence  conducted,  through  flues,  into  similar 
large  cases  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  rooms,  by  which 
means  every  part  is  rendered  equally  warm.  About  a  dozen 
females  or  more,  nearly  of  the  same  age,  were  seated  at 
work  in  each  apartment.  The  entrance  of  strangers  did  not 
interrupt  them  in  the  least :  they  went  on  with  their  work, 
and  except  the  inspectress,  who  never  failed  politely  to  rise 
and  speak  to  us,  they  did  not  even  seem  to  take  any  notice 
of  our  being  in  the  room. 

The  dress  of  the  sisterhood,  though  not  quite  uniform,  is 
very  nearly  so.  They  wear  plain  calico,  linen,  or  stuflTgowns, 
with  aprons,  and  close  tight  linen  caps,  made  with  a  peak 
in  front,  and  tied  under  the  chin  with  a  piece  of  ribband 
Pink  ribbands  are  said  to  be  worn  as  a  badge  by  those  who 
are  inclined  to  marry ;  however,  all  the  unmarried  women 
More  them,  not  excepting  those  whose  age  and  features 
seemed  to  have  excluded  them  from  every  chance  of  becom- 
ing the  votaries  of  Hymen. 

The  dormitory  of  the  female  house  is  a  very  spacious  apart- 
ment in  the  upper  story,  which  is  aired  by  a  large  ventilator 
in  the  ceiling.     It  contains  about  fifty  boarded  beds  without 
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testers,  each  calculated  to  hold  one  person.  They  sleep 
here  during  winter  time  in  the  German  style,  between  two 
feather  beds,  to  which  the  sheets  and  blankets  are  stitched 
fast ;  in  summer  time  the  heat  is  too  great  here  to  admit 
even  of  a  single  blanket. 

After  having  gone  through  theMiSerent  apartments  of  the 
female  house,  we  were  conducted  by  the  superintendant  into 
a  sort  of  shop,  where  different  little  articles  of  fancy  work, 
manufactured  by  the  sisterhood,  are  laid  out  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. It  is  always  expected  that  strangers  visiting  the 
house  will  lay  out  some  trifling  sum  here  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  reward  which  any  member  of  the  society  expects  for  the 
trouble  of  conducting  a  stranger  throughout  every  part  of 
the  town. 

The  house  of  the  sisterhood  exhibits  a  picture  of  the  ut> 
most  neatness  and  regularity,  as  do  likewise  the  young  men's 
and  the  widow's  houses  ;  and  indeed  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  private  house  throughout  the  town.  The  mills, 
brewery,  &c.  which  are  built  upon  the  most  approved  plans, 
are  also  kept  in  the  very  neatest  order. 

Brother  Thomas,  after  having  shewn  us  the  different  pub- 
lic buildings  and  works,  next  introduced  us  into  the  houses 
of  several  of  the  married  men,  that  were  most  distinguished 
for  their  ingenuity,  and  in  some  of  them,  particularly  at  the 
house  of  a  cabinet  maker,  we  were  entertained  with  very 
curious  pieces  of  workmanship. 

The  manufactures  in  general  carried  on  at  Bethlehem 
consist  of  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  hats,  cotton  and  worsted 
caps  and  stockings,  gloves,  shoes, carpenters,  cabinet  makers, 
aud  turners  work,  clocks,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  hard- 
ware, &c. 

The  church  is  a  plain  building  of  stone,  adorned  widi 
pictures  from  sacred  history.  It  is  furnished  with  a  toler- 
able organ,  as  likewise  are  the  chapels  of  the  young  men's 
and  young  women's  houses ;  they  accompany  their  hymns, 
besides,  with  violoncellos,  violins,  flutes^  &c.     The  whole 
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society  attends  the  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  when  any  one 
of  the  society  dies,  all  the  remaining  members  attend  his 
funeral)  which  is  conducted  with  great  solemnity,  though 
irith  little  pomp  ;  they  never  go  into  mourning  for  their  de- 
parted friends.  ,;;>;)./    '.  i       \  • , 

Every  house  m  the  town  is  supplied  with  an  abundance 
of  excellent  water  from  a  spring,  which  is  forced  through 
pipes  by  means  of  an  hydraulic  machine  worked  by  water, 
and  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  creek.  Some  of 
the  houses  are  supplied  with  water  in  every  room.  The 
machine  is  very  simple,  and  would  easily  raise  tbe  water  of 
the  spring,  if  necessary,  several  hundred  feet. 

The  spring  from  whence  the  houses  are  supplied  with 
water  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  over  it,  a 
large  stone  with  very  thick  walls,  is  erected.  Houses  iike 
this  are  very  common  in  America ;  they  are  called  spring 
houses,  and  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  meat, 
milk,  butter,  &c.  during  the  heats  of  summer.  This  spring 
house  in  Bethlehem  is  common  to  the  whole  town ;  a  shelf 
or  board  in  it  is  allotted  to  each  family,  and  though  there  is 
no  watch  placed  over  it,  and  the  door  be  only  secured  by  a 
latchy  yet  every  person  is  certain  of  finding,  when  he  comes 
for  it,  his  plate  of  butter  or  bowl  of  milk,  &c.  exactly  in  the 
same  state  as  when  he  put  it  in. 

The  Moravians  study  to  render  their  conduct  strictly 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Every  unprejudiced  person  that  has  visited  their  set- 
tlements must  acknowledge,  that  their  moral  conduct  is 
truly  excellent,  and  is  such  as  would,  if  generally  adopted, 
make  men  happy  in  the  extreme.  They  live  together  like 
members  of  one  large  family ;  the  most  perfect  harmony 
subsists  between  them,  and  they  seem  to  have  but  one  wish 
at  heart,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  They  are  in  general  of  a  grave  turn  of  mind ; 
but  nothing  of  that  stiffness,  or  that  singularity,  prevalent 
amongst  the  Quakers,   is  observable    in    their  manners, 
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Wherever  their  society  has  extended  itself  in  America,  the 
most  happy  consequences  have  resulted  from  it ;  good 
order  and  regularity  have  become  conspicuous  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  people  of  the  neighbourhood ,  and  arts  and 
inanufacturet  have  been  introducedjnto  the  country. 

As  the  whole  of  the  plot  of  ground,  on  which  Bethlehem 
stands,  belongs  to  the  society,  as  well  as  the  lands  for  a 
considerable  way  round  the  town,  the  Moravians  here  are 
not  liable  to  be  troubled  by  intruders  ;  but  any  person  that 
will  conform  to  their  line  of  conduct  will  be  received  into 
their  society  with  readiness  and  cordiality. 

They  do  not  seem  desirous  of  adding  to  the  number  of 
houses  in  Bethlehem ;  but  whenever  there  is  an  increase  of 
people,  they  send  them  off  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
there  to  form  a  new  settlement.  Since  Beitlilehem  was- 
founded,  they  have  established  two  other  towns,  namely, 
Nazareth  and  Letitz.  The  former  of  these  stands  at  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  from  Bethlehem,  and  in  coming 
down  from  the  Blue  Mountains  you  pass  through  it ;  it  is 
about  half  the  size  of  Bethlehem,  and  built  much  on  the 
same  plan. 

The  country  for  many  miles  round  Bethlehem  is  most 
pleasingly  diversified  with  rising  grounds  ;  the  soil  is  rich, 
and  better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  America.  Until 
within  a  few  years  past  this  neighbourhood  has  been  distin- 
guished for  the  salubrity  of  its  climate ;  but  fevers,  chiefly 
bilious  and  intermittent,  have  increased  to  a  great  degree  of 
late,  and  indeed,  not  only  here,  but  in  many  other  parts  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  been  long  settled.  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned  for  this  increase  of  fevers  in  Penn> 
sylvania,  but  it  appears  most  probably  to  be  owing  to  the 
unequal  quantities  uf  rain  that  have  fallen  of  late  years,  and 
to  the  unprecedented  mildness  of  the  winters. 

Bethlehem  is  visited  during  summer  time  by  numbers  of 
people  from  the  neighbouring  large  towns,  who  nrc  led  thi- 
tlier  by  curiosity  or  pleasure  ;  and  rogulaiiy,  itVi e  s  week 
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throughout  the  year,  a  publio  stage  waggon  rum  between  it 
and  Philadelphia. 

At  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from  the  town  of  Nia- 
gara or  Newark,  are  those  remarkable  Falls  in  Niagara 
River,  which  may  justly  be  ranked  amongst  the  greatest 
natural  curiosities  in  the  known  world     The  road  leading 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Erie  runs  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  them.     This  road,  which  is  within  the  British  dominions, 
is  carried  along  the  top  of  the  lofty  steep  banks  of  the  river : 
for  a  considerable  way  it  runs  close  to  their  very  edge,  and 
in  passing  along  it  the  eye  of  the  traveller  is  entcitained 
with  a  variety  of  the  most  grand  and  beautiful  prt^pecls. 
The  river,   instead  of  growing  narrow  as  you  procoud  up  • 
wards,  widens  considerably ;  at  the  end  of  nine  or  tea  miles 
it  expands  to  the  breadth  of  a  mile,    and  here  it  assumes 
much  the  appearance  of  a  lake  ;  it  is  inclosed,  seemingly  on 
all  sides,  by  high  hills,  and  the  current,  owing  to  the  great 
deptli  of  the  water,  is  so  gentle  as  to  be  scarcely  percepti- 
ble from  the  top  of  the  banks.    It  cont\.?iies  thus  broad  for 
a  mile  or  two»  when  on  a  sudden  the  wuters  are  contracted 
between  the  high  hills  on  each  side.     From  hence  up  to 
the  falls  the  current  is  exceedingly   irregular  and  rapid. 
At  the  upper  end  of  this  broad  part  of  the  river,  and  nearly 
at  the  foot  of  the  banks,  is  situated  a  small  village,  that  has 
been  called  Quecnstown,  but  which,  in  the  adjacent  country, 
is  best  known  by  the  name  of  "  The  Landitig."     The  lake 
merchant  vessels  can  proceed  up  to  this  village  with  perfect 
safety,  and  they  commonly  do  so,  to  deposit,  in  the  stores 
there,  such  goods  as  are  intended  to  be  sent  higher  up  the 
country,  and  to  receive  in  return  the  furs,   &c.  that  have 
been  collected  at  the  various  posts  on  Lukes  Huron  and 
Erie,  and  sent  thither  to  be  conveyed  down  to  Kingston, 
across  Lake  Ontario.     The  portage  from  this  place  to  the 
nearest  navigable  part  of  Niagara  River,  above  the  Falls, 
is  nine  miles  in  length. 

From  the  town  of  Niagara  to  Quecnstown,  the  country 
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Id  the  neighbourliuod  of  the  river  is  very  level ;  out  here 
it  puts  on  a  diflTereiit  aspect ;  u  confused  range  of  hili«, 
covered  with  oaks  of  an  immense  size,  suddenly  rises  up 
before  you,  and  the  road  that  winds  up  the  side  of  them 
is  so  steep  and  rugged,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  traveller  to  leave  his  carriage,  if  he  should  be  in 
one,  and  proceed  to  the  top  on  foot.  Beyond  these  hills 
you  again  come  to  an  unbroken  level  country ;  but  the  soil 
here  differs  materially  from  that  on  the  opposite  side  :  it 
consists  of  a  rich  dark  earth  intermixed  with  clay,  and 
abounding  witli  stones ;  whereas,  on  the  side  next  Lake 
Onterio,  the  soil  is  of  a  yellowish  cast,  in  some  places  in- 
clining to  gravel  and  in  others  to  sand. 

From  the  brow  of  one  of  the  hills  in  this  ridge,  which 
overhangs  the  little  village  of  Queenstown,  the  eye  of  the 
traveller  is  gratified  with  one  of  the  finest  prospects  thatcan 
be  imagined  in  nature :  you  stand  amidst  a  clump  of  large 
oaks,  a  little  to  the  left  of  ihe  road,  and  looking  downwards, 
perceive,  through  the  branches  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
hills  is  clothed,  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  the  tope  of  tlie 
houses  of  Queenstown,  and  in  front  of  the  village,  the  ships 
moored  in  the  river  ;  the  ships  are  at  least  two  hundred  feet 
below  you,  and  their  masts  appear  like  slender  reeds  peep- 
ing up  amidst  the  thigk  foliage  of  the  trees.  Carrying  your 
eye  forward,  you  may  trace  the  river  in  all  its  windings, 
and  finally  see  it  disembogue  into  Lake  Ontario,  between 
the  town  and  the  fort  :  the  lake  itself  terminates  your  view 
in  this  direction,  except  merely  at  one  part  of  the  horizon, 
where  you  just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  hills  of  Toronto. 
The  shore  of  the  river,  on  the  right  hand,  remains  iu  its 
natural  state,  covered  with  one  continual  forest  ;  but  on  the 
opposite  side  the  country  is  interspersed  willi  cultivated 
fields  and  neat  farm  houses  down  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
country  beyond  the  hills  is  much  less  cleared  than  that 
which  lies  toward  the  town  of  Niagara,  on  the  navigable 
part  of  the  river. 
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Frum  t\\ti  sudden  change  of  the  ftoe  of  the  country  in  tke 
neighbourhood  of  Quecnstown,  and  the  equally  eudden 
change  in  the  river  with  respect  to  its  breadth,  d«pth  and 
current,  conjectures  have  been  formed,  that  the  great  falls 
of  the  river  mutt  originally  have  been  sf'^ated  at  the  spot 
where  the  waters  are  so  abruptly  contracted  between  the 
hills  i  and  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the 
case,  for  it  is  a  fact  well  ascertained,  that  the  falls  have  re< 
ceded  very  considerably  since  they  were  first  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  that  they  are  still  receding  every  year ; 
Mr.  Weld  says,  every  step  we  advanced  towards  them,  our 
expectations  rose  to  a  higher  pilch  ;  our  eyes  were  con- 
tinually on  the  look  out  for  the  column  of  white  mist  which 
hangs  over  them  ;  and  an  hundred  times,  I  believe,  did  we 
stop  our  carriage  in  hopes  of  hearing  their  thundering  sound ; 
neither^  however,  was  the  mist  to  be  seen,  nor  the  sound  to 
bu  heard,  when  we  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  nor  after 
having  crossed  over  them,  were  our  eyes  or  ears  more  gratified 
This  occasioned  no  inconsiderable  disappointment,  and  we 
could  not  but  express  our  doubts  to  each  other,  that  the 
wondrous  accounts  we  had  so  frequently  heard  of  the  Falls 
were  without  foundation,  and  calculated  merely  to  impose 
on  the  minds  uf  credulous  people  that  inhabited  a  distant 
part  of  the  world.  These  doubts  were  nearly  confirmed 
when  we  found  that  after  having  approached  within  half  a 
mile  of  the  place,  the  mist  was  but  just  discernable,  and  that 
the  sound  even  then  was  nut  to  be  heard  ;  yet  it  is  never- 
theless strictly  true,  that  the  tremendous  noise  of  the  Falls 
may  be  distinctly  heard,  at  times,  at  the  distance  of  forty 
miles  ;  and  the  cloud  formed  from  the  spray  may  be  even 
seen  still  farther  nif ;  but  it  is  only  when  the  air  is  very 
clear,  and  there  is  a  fine  blue  sky,  which  however  are  com- 
mon occui  rences  in  this  country,  that  the  clouds  can  be  seen 
at  such  a  great  distance.  Tlie  hearing  of  the  sound  of  the 
Falla  afar  off  albo  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere ;  it  is  observed,  that  the  sound  can  Jbe  heard  at  tho 
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greatest  (libtancc  just  before  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and  when 
the  viinA  is  in  .\  favourable  point  to  convey  the  sound  to- 
ward the  listener  ;  the  day  on  which  we  first  approached 
the  Falls  was  thick  and  cloudy. 

On  that  part  of  the  road  leading  to  Lake  Erie  which 
draws  nearest  to  the  falls,  there  is  a  small  village,  consisting 
of  about  half  a  dozen  straggling  houses :  here  we  alighted, 
and  having  disposed  of  our  horses,  and  made  a  slight  repast, 
in  order  to  prepare  us  for  the  fatigue  we  had  to  go  througli, 
we  crossed  over  some  fields  towards  a  deep  hollow  place 
surrounded  with  large  trees,  from  the  bottom  of  which 
issued  thick  volumes  of  whitish  mist,  that  had  much  the 
appearance  of  smoke  issuing  from  large  heaps  of  burning 
weeds.  Having  come  to  the  edge  of  this  hollow  place,  we 
descended  a  steep  bank  of  about  fifty  yards,  and  then  walked 
for  some  distance  over  a  wet  marshy  piece  of  ground,  co- 
vered with  thick  bushes,  and  at  last  came  to  the  Table  Rock, 
so  called  from  the  remarkable  flatness  of  its  surface,  and  its 
bearing  some  similitude  to  a  table.  This  rock  is  situated 
a  little  to  the  front  of  the  great  fall,  above  the  top  of  which 
it  is  elevated  about  forty  feet.  The  view  from  it  is  truly 
sublime ;  but  before  I  attempt  to  give  any  idea  of  the  nature 
of  this  view,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  more  general 
survey  of  the  river  and  falls. 

Niagara  River  issues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  after  a  course  of  thirty-six  miles  discharges  itself 
into  Lake  Ontario.  For  the  first  few  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
the  breadth  of  the  river  is  about  three  hundred  yards,  and 
it  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water; 
but  the  current  is  so  extremely  rapid  and  irregular,  and  the 
channel  so  intricate,  on  account  of  the  numberless  large 
rooks  in  different  places,  that  no  other  vessels  than  bateaux 
ever  attempt  to  pass  along  it.  As  you  proceed  downward 
the  river  widens,  no  rocks  are  to  be  seen  either  along  the 
shores  or  in  the  channel,  and  the  waters  glide  smoothly 
along,  though  the  current  continues  verv  strong.    The  river 
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runs  thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable  with  safety  for  bateaux 
as  far  as  Fort  Chippeway,  which  is  about  three  miles  above 
the  falls ;  but  here  the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rocky,  and 
the  waters  are  violently  agitated  by  passing  down  succes- 
sive rapids,. so  much  so  indeed,  that  were  a  boat  by  any 
chance  to  be  carried  a  little  way  beyond  Chippeway,  where 
people  usually  stop,  nothing  could  save  it  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces  long  before  it  came  to  the  falls.  With  such  as- 
tonishing impetuosity  do  the  waves  break  on  the  rocks  in 
these  rapids,  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  from  the  top  of 
the  banks  is  sufficient  to  make  you  shudder.  I  must  in  this 
place,  however,  observe,  that  it  is  not  only  on  each  side  of 
the  river  that  the  waters  are  so  much  troubled;  in  the 
middle  of  it,  though  the  current  is  also  there  uncommonly 
swift,  yet  the  breakers  are  not  so  dangerous  but  boats  may 
pass  down,  if  dexterously  managed,  to  an  island  which 
divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls.  To  go  down  to  this 
island  it  is  necessary  to  set  off  at  some  distance  above  Chip-^ 
peway,  where  the  current  is  even,  and  to  keep  exactly  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  whole  way  thither ;  if  the  boats 
were  suffered  to  get  out  of  (heir  course  ever  so  little,  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent, and  bring  them  again  into  it ;  they  would  be  irresisti- 
bly carried  towards  the  falls,  and  destructiun  must  inevit- 
ably follow.  lu  returning  from  the  island  there  is  still 
more  difficulty  and  danger  than  in  going  to  itt  Notwith- 
standing these  circumstances,  numbers  of  persons  have  the 
foolhardiness  to  proceed  to  this  island,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  beholding  the  falls  from  the  opposite  side  of  it,  or  for  the 
sake  of  having  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  they  had  been 
upon  it. 

The  river  forces  its  way  amidst  the  rocks  with  redoubled 
impetuosity,  as  it  approaches  towards  the  fulls ;  at  last 
coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tremendous  precipice,  it  tumbles 
headlong  to  the  bottom,  without  meeting  with  any  inter- 
ruption from  rocks  in  its  descent.     Just  at  the  precipice 
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the  river  takes  a  considerable  bend  to  the  right,  and  the  line 
of  the  falls,  instead  of  extending  from  bank  to  bank  in  th« 
shortest  direction,  runs  obliquely  across.     The  width  of  the 
falls  is  considerably  greater  than  the  width  of  the  river, 
measured  below  the  precipice.     The  river  does  not  rush 
down  the  precipice  in  one  unbroken  sheet,  but  it  is  divided 
by   islands  into  three  distinct  collateral  falls.     The   most 
stupendous  of  these  is  tliat  on  the  north-western  or  British 
side  of  the  river,  commonly  called  the  Great,  or  Horse-shoe 
Fal.)  from  its  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a 
horse-shoe.    The  height  of  this  is  only  one  hundred  and 
forty-two  feet,  whereas  the  others  are  each  one  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high ;  but  to  its  inferior  height  it  is  indebted 
principally  for  its  grandeur;  the  precipice,  and  of  couise 
the  bed  of  the  river  above  it,  being  so  much  lower  at  the 
one  side  than  at  the  other,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  of  the  river  finds  its  way  to  the  low  side,  and  rushes 
down  with  greater  velocity  at  that  side  than  it  does  at  the 
other,  as  the  rapids  above  the  precipice  are  strongest  there. 
It  is  from  the  centre  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  that  arises  that 
prodigious  cloud  of  mist  which  may  be  seen  sofar  off.     The 
extent  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
the  eye ;  the  general  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  fre- 
quently viewed  it  is,  that  it  is  not  less  than  six  hundred 
yards  in  circumference.     The  island  which  separates  it  from 
the  next  fall  is  supposed  to  be  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide;  the  second  fall  is  about  five  yards  wide;  the 
next  island  about  thirty  yards ;  and  the  third,  commonly 
called  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  from  being  situated  towards 
the  side  of  the  river  on  which  that  fort  stands,  is  adjudged 
to  measure  at  least  as  much  as  the  large  island.     The  whole 
extent  of  the  precipice,  therefore,  including  the  islands,  is, 
according  to  this  computatioui  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  yards.     This  is  certainly  not  an  cxa^i;erated  statement. 
Some  have  supposed,  that  the  line  of  the  falls  altogether 
exceeds  an  English  mile.     The  quantity  of  water  carried 
P.  V.  17.  F  F  p 
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down  the  falls  is  prodigious.  It  will  be  found  tOamountto 
670,355  tons  per  minute,  though  calculated  simply  from  the 
following  data,  which  ought  to  be  correct,  as  coming  from 
an  experienced  commander  of  one  of  the  King*s  ships  on 
Lake  Erie,  well  acquainted  in  every  respect  with  that  body 
of  water,  viz.  that  where  Lake  Erie,  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity, is  two  miles  and  a  half  wide,  the  watei  »  six  feet 
deep,  and  the  current  runs  at  the  rate  of  two  knots  in  an 
hour ;  but  Niagara  river,  between  this  part  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  falls,  receives  the  waters  of  several  large  creeks, 
the  quantity  carried  down  the  falls  must  therefore  be  greater 
than  the  foregoing  computation  makes  it  to  he  ;  if  we  say 
that  six  hundred  and  seventy-two  thousand  tons  of  water  are 
precipitated  down  the  falls  every  minute,  the  quantitv  will 
not  probably  be  much  over-rated. 

To  return  now  to  th'*  Table  Rock,  situated  on  the  British 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  the  verge  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall. 
Here  the  spectator  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  tre<* 
mendous  rapids  above  the  falls,  and  of  the  cirouiigacent 
shores,  covered  with  thick  woods;  of  the  Horsc'Shoe  Fall, 
some  yards  below  him ;  of  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  at  a  dis- 
tance to  the  left;  and  of  the  frightful  gulph  beneath,  into 
which,  if  he  has  but  courage  to  approach  to  the  exposed  edge 
of  the  rock,  he  may  look  down  perpendicularly.  The  as- 
tonishment excited  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  by  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  ditFerent  objects  which  he  contemplates  from 
hence  is  great  indeed,  and  few  persons,  on  coming  here  for 
the  first  time,  can  for  some  minutes  collect  themselves  suffix 
ciently  to  be  able  to  form  any  tolerable  conception  of  the 
stupendous  scene  before  them.  It  is  impossible  for  the  eyo 
to  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at  once ;  it  must  gradually  make 
itself  acquainted,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  component  parts 
of  the  scene,  each  one  of  which  is  in  itself  an  object  of 
wonder ;  and  such  a  length  of  time  does  this  operation  re- 
quire, that  many  of  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
contemplating  the  scene  at  their  leisure,  for  years  together, 
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linve  thought  that  every  time  they  beheld  it,  each  part  has 
appeared  more  wonderful  and  more  sublime,  and  that  it  has 
only  been  at  the  time  of  their  last  visit  that  they  have  been 
able  to  discover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  cataract. 

Having  spent  ft  considerable  time  on  the  Table  Rock,  we 
returned  to  the  fields  the  same  way  by  which  we  had  de- 
scended, pursuant  to  the  directionof  the  officer  of  engineers 
accompanying  us,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
part  of  the  cataract,  and  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  was 
perhaps,  the  best  guide  that  could  be  procured  in  the  whole 
country.  It  would  be  possible  to  pursue  your  way  along  the 
edge  of  the  clifi;  from  the  Table  Rock,  a  considerablt  way 
downwards ;  but  the  bushes  are  so  exceedingly  thick,  and 
the  ground  so  rugged,  that  the  task  would  be  arduous  in  the 

extreme. 

The  next  spot  from  which  we  surveyed  the  falls,  was  from 
the  part  of  (he  cliff  nearly  opposite  to  that  end  of  the  Fort 
Schloper  Fall  which  lies  next  to  the  island.  You  stand 
here  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  behind  some  bushes,  the  tops 
of  which  have  been  cut  down  in  order  to  open  the  view. 
From  hence  you  have  a  better  prospect  of  the  whole  cataract, 
and  are  enabled  to  form  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  position 
of  the  precipice,  than  from  any  other  place.  The  prospect 
from  hence  is  more  beautiful,  but  I  think  less  grand  than 
from  any  other  spot.  The  officer  who  so  politely  directed 
our  movements  on  this  occasion  was  so  struck  with  the  view, 
that  he  once  had  a  wooden  house  constructed,  and  drawn 
down  here  by  oxen,  in  which  he  lived  until  he  had  finished 
several  different  drawings  of  the  cataract :  one  of  these 
we  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of,  which  exhibited  a  view 
of  the  cataract  in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  in  a  most  curi- 
ous and  wonderful  state.  The  ice  in  winter  accumulates  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cataract  in  immense  mounds,  and  huge 
icicles,  like  the  pillars  of  a  massy  building,  ^lang  pendant  in 
many  places  from  the  top  of  the  precioice,  )ev}hing  nearly 
to  the  bottom. 
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Having  left  this  place,  we  returned  once  more  through 
the  woods  bordering  upon  the  precipice  to  the  open  fields, 
and  then  directed  our  course  by  a  circuitous  path,  about  one 
mile  in  length,  to  a  part  of  the  cliff  where  it  is  possible  to 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  cataract.     The  river,  for  many 
miles  below  the  precipice,  is  bounded  on  each  side  by  steep,  and 
in  most  parts  perpendicular  cliffs,  formed  of  earth  and  rocks, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  them,  except 
at  two  places,  where  large  masses  of  earth  and  rocks  have 
crumbled  down,  and  ladders  have  been  placed  from  one  break 
to  another,  for  the  accommodation  of  passengers.    The  first 
of  these  places  which  you  come  to  in  walking  along  the  river, 
from  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  downwards,  is  called  the  "  Indian 
Ladder,"  the  ladders  having  been  constructed  there  by  tht* 
Indians.     These  ladders,  as  they  are  called,  of  which  there 
are  several,  one  below  the  other,  consist  simply  of  long  pine 
trees,  with  notches  cut  in  their  sides,  for  the  passenger  to 
rest  his  feet  on.    The  trees,  even  when  first  placed  there, 
would  vibrate  as  you  stepped  upon  them,  owing  to  their 
being  so  long  and  slender ;  age  has  rendered  them  still  less 
firm,  and  they  now  certainly  cannot  be  deemed  safe,  though 
many  persons  are  still  in  the  habit  of  descending  by  their 
means.     We  did  not  attempt  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cliff  by  this  route,  but  proceeded  to  the  other  place,  which  is 
Irwer  down  the  river,  called  Mrs.  Simcoe's  Ladder,  the 
ladders  having  been  originally  placed  there  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  lady  of  the  governor.     This  route  is  much 
more  frequented  than  the  other ;  the  ladders,  properly  so 
called,  nre  strong,  and  firmly  placed,  and  none  of  them, 
owing  to  the  frequent  breaks  in  the  cliff,  are  required  to  be 
of  such  u  ^;reat  length  but  what  even  a  lady  might  pass  up 
or  down  them  without  fear  of  danger.     To  Ctescend  over  the 
nigged  rocks,  however,  the  whole  way  down  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  clitr,  in  certainly  no  trifling  undertaking,  and   few 
ladies,    f  believe,   could  be  found  of  sufficient  strength  of 
budy  to  encounter  the  fatigue  of  such  an  expedition. 
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Oo  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  cliff,  you  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  huge  piles  of  mis-shapen  rocks,  with  great 
masses  of  earth  and  rooks  prcgeoting  from,  the  side  of  the 
cliff,  and  orergrown  with  pines  and  cedars  hanging  over  your 
head,  apparently  ready  to  crumble  down  and  crush  you  to 
atoms.  Many  of  the  large  trees  grew  with  their,  heads 
downwards,  being  suspended  by  their  roots,  which  had  taken 
such  a  firm  hold  in  the  ground  at  the  top  of  the  cliff,  that 
when  part  of  it  gave  way  the  trees  did  not  fall  altogether. 
The  river  before  you  here  is  somewhat  more  than  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  wide ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  a  little  to  the 
right,  the  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  is  seen  to  great  ad/ant.«ge : 
what  you  see  of  the  Horse-shoe  Fall  also  appears  in  a  very 
fdYourable  point  of  view ;  the  projecting  cliff  conceals  nearly 
one  half  of  it.  The  Fort  Schloper  Fall,  is  skirted  at  bottom 
by  milk  white  foam,  which  ascends  in  thick  volumes  from 
the  rocks ;  but  it  is  not  seen  to  rise  above  the  fall  like 
a  cloud  of  smoke,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Horse-shoe  Fall ; 
nevertheless  the  spray  is  so  considerable,  that  it  descends  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  Simcoe*s  Lad- 
der, like  rain.  fi*.;  -    ^     *  , 

Having  reached  the  margin  of  the  river,  we  proceeded 
towards  the  Great  Fall,  along  the  strand,  which  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  way  thither  consists  of  horizontal  beds 
of  limestone  rock,  covered  with  gravel,  ^except,  indeed, 
where  great  piles  of  stone  have  fallen  from  the  sides  of  the 
cliff.  These  horizontal  beds  of  rocks,  in  some  places,  extend 
very  far  into  the  river,  forming  points  which  break  the  force 
of  tbe  current,  end  occasion  strong  eddies  along  particular 
parts  of  the  shore.  Here  great  numbers  of  tbe  bodies  of 
fishes,  squirrels,  foxes,  and  various  other  animals,  unable 
to  stem  the  current  of  the  river  above  the  falls,  have  beea 
carried  down  the  precipice.  The  timber  is  generally  terribly 
shattered,  and  the  carcases  of  all  the  large  animals,  parti- 
iiilarly  of  the  large  fishes,  are  found  very  much  bruised.  A 
(licttdrul  stench  arises  from  the  quantity  of  putrid  matter 
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lying  on  the  shore,  and  numberless  birds  of  prey,  altruolcd 
by  it,  are  al  .vays  seen  hofering  round  the  [ilaee. 

Amongst  the  many  numerous  stories  current  in  the  coun- 
try, relating  to  this  wonderful  cataract  there  is  one  that 
records  the  hapless  fate  of  a  poor  Indian,  which  I  select,  as 
the  truth  is  unquestionable.  The  unfortunate  hero  of  this 
tale,  intoxicated,  it  seems,  with  spirits,  had  laid  himself 
down  to  sleep  at  the  bottom  of  his  canoe,  which  was  fastened 
to  the  beach  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  above  the  falls. 
His  squaw  sat  on  the  shore  to  watch  him.  Whilst  they 
were  in  this  situation,  a  sailor  from  one  of  the  ships  of  war 
on  the  neighbouring  lakes  happened  to  pass  by ;  be  was 
struck  with  the  charms  of  the  squaw,  and  instantly  deter- 
mined upon  enjoying  them.  The  faithful  creature,  however, 
unwilling  to  gratify  his  desires,  hastened  to  the  canoe  to 
arouse  her  husband ;  but  before  she  could  effect  her  purpose, 
the  sailor  cut  the  cord  by  which  the  canoe  was  fastened,  and 
set  it  adrift.  It  quickly  floated  away  with  the  stream  from 
the  fatal  spot,  and  ere  many  minutes  elapsed,  was  carried 
down  into  ..he  midst  of  the  rapids.  Here  it  was  distinctly 
seen  by  several  persons  that  were  standing  on  the  adjacent 
shore,  whose  attention  had  been  caught  by  the  Mogularity  of 
the  appearance  of  a  canoe  in  such  a  part  of  the  river.  The 
violent  motion  of  the  waves  soon  awoke  the  Indian;  he 
started  up,  looked  wildly  around,  and  pereeiving  bis  danger, 
instantly  seized  his  paddle,  and  made  the  most  surprising 
exertions  to  save  himself;  but  finding  in  a  little  time  that  ail 
his  efforts  would  be  of  no  avail  in  stemming  the  impetuosity 
of  the  current,  he  with  great  composure  put  aside  his  paddle, 
wrapt  himself  up  in  his  blanket,  and  again  laid  himself  down 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe.  In  a  few  seconds  he  was  hur- 
ried down  the  precipice,  but  neither  he  nor  his  canoe  were 
ever  seen  more.  It  is  suppos<»d  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  different  things  that  happen  to  be  carried  down 
the  falls  re- appear  at  the  bottom. 

From  the  foot  of  Simcoe's  Ladder  you  may  waik  along  the 
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■traiid  for  some  distance  without  inconvenience  ;  but  as  you 
approach  the  Horse-shoe  Fall)  the  way  beconnes  more  and 
more  rugged.  In  some  places  where  the  cliff  has  ci  urabled 
down,  huge  mounds  of  earth,  rocks,  and  trees,  reaching  to 
the  water's  edge,  oppose  your  course ;  it  seems  impossible  to 
pass  them  ;  and  indeed,  without  a  guide,  a  stranger  would 
never  find  his  way  to  the  opposite  side  ;  for  to  get  there  it 
is  necessary  to  mount  nearly  to  their  top,  and  then  to  crawl 
on  your  hands  and  knees  through  long  dark  holes,  where 
passages  are  left  open  between  the  torn  up  rocks  and  trees. 
After  passing  these  mounds,  you  have  to  chmb  from  rock  to 
rock  close  undi  r  the  cliff,  for  there  is  but  little  space  here 
between  the  cliff  and  the  river,  and  these  rocks  are  so 
slippery,  owing  to  the  continual  moisture  from  the  spray, 
which  descends  very  heavily,  without  the  utmost  precaution 
it  is  scarcely  pos<iible  to  escape  a  fall.  At  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Great  Fall  we  were  as  wet,  owing 
to  the  spray,  as  if  each  had  been  thrown  into  the  river. 

There  is  nothing  whatsoever  to  prevent  you  from  passmg 
to  the  foot  of  the  Great  Fall ;  and  you  might  even  proceed 
behind  the  prodigious  sheet  of  water  that  comes  pouring 
down  from  the  top  of  the  precipice,  for  the  water  falls  from 
the  edge  of  a  projecting  rock  ;  and,  moreover,  caverns  of  a 
very  considerable  size  have  been  hollowed  out  of  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  owing  to  the  violent  ebullition 
of  the  water,  which  extends  some  way  underneath  the  bed 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  I  advanced  within  about  six 
yards  of  the  edge  of  the  sheet  of  water,  just  far  enough  to 
peep  intvi  the  caverns  behind  it;  but  here  my  breath  was 
nearly  taken  away  by  the  violent  wirlwind  that  always 
ra^es  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  occasioned  by  the  con> 
cussion  of  such  a  vast  body  of  water  against  the  rucks.  I 
confess  I  had  no  inclination  at  the  time  to  go  farther ;  nor,, 
indeed,  any  of  us  afterwards  attempted  to  explore  the 
dreary  confines  of  these  caverns,  where  death  seemed  to 
await  him  that  should  be  daring  enough  to  enter  their  threat* 
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ening  jaws.    No  Tvords  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  at  this  place.     Your  senses  are  ap- 
palled by  tlie  sight  of  the  immense  body  of  water  that  oonaea 
pouring  doivn  so  closely  to  you  from  the  top  of  the  stupend- 
ous precipice,  and  by  the  thundering  sound  of  the  billows 
dashing  against  the  rocky  sides  of  the  caverns  below;  you 
tremble  with  reverential  fear,  when  you  consider  that  a  blast 
of  the  whirlwind  might  sweep  you  from  off  the  slippery 
rockfl  on  which  you  stand,  and  precipitate  you  into  the  dread- 
ful gulph  beneath,  from  whence  all  the  power  of  man  could 
not  extricate  you ;  you  feel  what  an  insignificant  being  you 
are  in  the  creation,  and  your  mind  is  forcibly  impressed  with 
an  awful  idea  of  the  power  of  that  mighty  Being  who  com- 
manded the  waters  to  flow.  ..      -■' 
Since  the  Falls  of  Niagara  were  first  discovered  they  have 
receded  very  considerably,  owing  to  the  disrupture  of  the 
rocks  which  form  the  precipice.     The  rocks  at  bottom  are 
first  loosened  by  the  constant  action  of  water  upon  them; 
they  are  afterwards  carried  away,  and  those  at  v.p  being 
thus  undermined,  are  soon  broken   by  the  weight  of  the 
water  rushing  over  them  ;  even  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  falls  have  re- 
ceded several  yards.  The  commodore  of  the  King's  vessels  on 
Lake  Erie,  who  had  been  employed  on  that  lake  for  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  said,  that  when  he  first  came  into  the  country 
it  was  a  common  practice  for  young  men  to  go  to  the  island 
in  the  middle  of  the  falls  ;  thr>t  after  dining  there,  tlicy  used 
frequently  to  dare  each  other  to  walk  into  the  river  towards 
certain  large  rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  rapids,  not  far  from 
the  edge  of  the  falls;  and  sometimes  to  proceed  through  the 
water,  even  beyond  these  rocks.     No  such  rocks  are  to  be 
seen  at  present ;  and  were  a  man  to  advance  two  yards  into 
the  river  from  the  island,  he  would  be  inevitably  swept  away 
by  the  torrent.     It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  Falls  of 
Niagara  were  originally  situated  at  Queenstown  ;  and  indeed 
the  more  pains  you  take  to  examine  the  course  of  the  river 
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from  the  present  falls  downwa**  Ihe  more  reason  is  there  to 
imagine  that  such  a  conjecture  is  well  founded.  From  the 
precipice  nearly  down  to  Queenstown,  the  bed  of  the  river 
is  strewed  with  large  rocks,  and  the  banks  are  broken  and 
rugged ;  circumstances  which  plainly  denote  that  some  great 
disruption  has  taken  place  along  this  part  of  the  river  t  and 
we  need  be  at  no  loss  to  account  for  i(,  as  there  are  evident 
marks  uf  the  action  of  water  upon  the  sides  of  the  banks, 
and  considerably  above  their  present  bases.  Now  the  river 
has  never  been  known  to  rise  near  these  marks  during  the 
greatest  floods }  it  is  plain,  therefore,  that  its  bed  must  have 
been  once  much  more  elevated  than  it  is  at  present.  Below 
Queenslown,  however,  there  are  no  traces  on  the  banks  to 
lead  us  to  imagine  that  tlie  level  of  the  water  was  ever  much 
higher  there  than  it  is  now.  The  sudden  increase  of  the 
depth  of  the  river  just  below  the  hills  at  Queenslown,  and 
its  sudden  expansion  there  at  the  same  time,  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  waters  must  for  a  great  length  of  time  have 
fallen  from  the  top  of  the  hills,  and  thus  have  formed  that 
extensive  deep  basin  below  the  village.  In  the  river,  a  mile 
or  two  above  Qucenstown,  there  is  a  tremendous  whirlpoul, 
owing  to  a  deep  hole  in  the  bed  ;  this  hole  was  probably  also 
formed  by  the  watetb  falling  for  a  great  length  of  time  on  the 
same  spot,  in  consequence  of  the  rocks  which  composed  the 
then  precipice  having  remained  firmer  than  those  at  any 
other  place  did.  Tradition  tells  us,  that  the  great  full,  in.- 
stead  of  having  been  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  once  pro- 
jected in  the  middle.  Fur  a  century  past,  however,  it  has 
remained  nearly  in  the  present  form  ;  and  as  the  ebullition 
of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  cataract  is  so  much  greater 
at  the  centre  of  this  fall  than  in  any  other  part,  and  a» 
the  water  consequently  acts  with  more  force  there  iu  under- 
mining the  precipice  than  at  any  other  part,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  it  may  remain  nearly  in  the  same  form  for  ages  to 
come.  -  •  -        '  '  ■:.,....         ,„^ 

At  the  bottom  of  the  Ilorse-shoe  Fall  is  found  a  kind  of 
P.  V.  18.  G  r.  o 
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white  concrete  substance,  by  the  people  of  the  ootintry, 
called  spray.  Some  persons  hate  supposed  that  it  is  fornoed 
from  earthly  particles  of  the  water,  which  descending, 
owing  to  their  great  specific  gra? ity,  quicker  than  the  other 
particles,  adhere  to  the  rocks,  and  are  there  formed  into  a 
mass.  This  concrete  substance  has  precisely  the  appear- 
ance of  petrified  froth  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  found 
adhering  to  those  rocks  against  which  the  greatest  quantity 
of  the  froth  that  floats  upon  the  water,  is  washed  by  the  eddies. 

We  did  not  think  of  ascending  the  oliiT  till  (he  erening 
was  far  advanced, and  had  it  been  possibleto  have  found 
our  way  up  in  the  dark,  1  yerily  beliste  we  should  have 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  it  until  midnight.  Just  as  we 
left  the  foot  of  the  great  fall  the  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  rainbows 
that  ever  I  beheld  was  exhibited  in  the  spray  that  arose 
from  the  fall.  It  is  only  at  evening  and  morning  that  the 
rainbow  is  seen  in  perfection ;  for  the  banks  of  the  river, 
and  the  steep  precipice,  shade  the  sun  from  the  spray  at  the 
bottom  of  the  fall  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  Falls  of  Niagara  are  much  less  difficult  of  acccsa 
now  than  they  were  some  years  ago ;  Charlevoix,  who 
visited  them  in  the  year  1720,  tells  us,  that  they  were  only 
to  be  viewed  from  one  spot ;  and  that  from  thence  the  spec- 
tator had  only  a  side  prospect  of  them.  Had  he  been  able 
to  have  descended  to  the  bottom,  he  would  have  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  caverns  underneath  the 
precipice,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the  case  from  the  hollow 
•ound  of  the  falling  of  the  waters ;  from  the  number  of 
carcases  washed  up  there  on  different  parts  of  the  strand, 
he  would  also  faiave  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  cir- 
cumstance which  he  totally  disbelieved,  namely,  that  vah 
were  oftentimes  unable  to  stem  the  rapid  current  above  the 
falls,  and  were  consequently  carried  down  the  precipice. 

The  most  favour  ble  season  for  visiting  the  falls  is  about 
the  middle  of  September  ;  for  then  the  woods  are  seen  in  all 
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(bcir  glory,  beautifully  variegated  with  the  rich  tinta  of  au- 
tainn  {  and  the  apeotator  ia  not  then  annoyed  with  vermin. 
In  the  aummer  seaaon  you  meet  with  rattle-anakea  at  every 
atep,  and  muaquitoea  awarm  ao  thickly  in  the  air,  that  to 
use  a  common  phrase  of  the  country,  **  you  might  cut  them 
with  a  knife."  The  cold  nights  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember  effectually  baniah  theaa  noxious  animals. 

The  natives  vrho  visit  Cumberland  House  calculate  the 
value  of  all  artio'  by  beaver  skins  ;  a  black  fox  skin  or  a 
large  bear  skin  is  equal  to  four  beaver  sktns,  and  so  of  all 
other  animals.  A  fowling  piece  will  purchase  fifteen  beaver 
skins,  and  a  coarse  woollen  blanket  ia  equal  to  eight  skins. 
These  regulations  do  not  bear  a  correct  proportion  as  to 
their  cost  by  the  trading  companies ;  but  having  obtained 
this  standard,  their  dealings  are  regulated  by  this  rule. 

The  Indians  obtain  credit  for  their  articles  in  the  autumn, 
and  are  to  ^epay  by  skins  which  they  procure  by  hunting  in 
the  course  of  the  winter.  In  general  they  faithfully  fulfil 
their  engagements. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  about  thirty  men  at 
Fort  GuRiberland,  and  about  the  same  number  of  women 
and  children.  The  North-west  Company  have  atill  a  greater 
number.  Their  support  is  principally  fish  caught  at  Beavvr 
Lake,  aboi.t  fifty  miles  distance,  where  nearly  three  thou- 
sand were  caught  during  the  season  in  which  Captain  Frank- 
lin's party  wintered  there. 

The  greater  part  of  the  servants  of  the  company  take 
Indian  women  for  their  wives,  and  their  progeny  are  be- 
coming very  numerous.  There  is  indeed  but  little  restraint 
upon  their  moral  conduct;  and  as  there  is  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  much  education,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  mani- 
fest sentiments  und  feelings  which  are  congenial  to  European 
manners.  The  girls  are  frequently  wives  at  twelve  years  of 
age ;  and  sometimes  they  sell  their  wives  for  a  season  or 
altogether,  receiving  some  small  articles  in  exchange. 

Having  given  a  description  of  the  names,  character,  and 
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general  liabiU  of  many  uf  the  various  tribes  toaltered  over 
(he  cold  nortlinrn  ports  of  Ainorio*}  it  will  be  proper  (o  re- 
sume tlie  narrative.  '  fnm  iV"       »'i.'. 

Captain  Franklin  having  determined  to  proceed  during 
the  winter  beyond  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  as  stated  in  the 
former  part  of  this  work,  in  order  to  procure  such  further 
information  as  the  servants  of  the  Companies  resident  there 
might  afford,  and  being  furnished  with  the  necessary  equip- 
inents,  set  out  on  his  journey  on  the  18th  of  January,  1830. 
The  party  consisted  of  Captain  Franklin,  Mr.  Back,  and 
John   Hepburn.     Each    individual   carried   a   blanket,  u 
hatchet,  a  flint>  steel  and  tinder.     They  hud  two  sledges, 
and  two  oarioles,  which  is  a  sledge  with  a  covering  of  lea- 
ther affixed  su  as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
They  wore  leathern  trowsers,  which  dosed  round  the  inu- 
oassins  ot  Indian  shoes,  so  as  to  keep  out  the  snow.     The 
gentlemen  who  managed  the  concerns  of  the  two  companies 
provided  the  dogs  which  were  necessary  to  draw  tlie  sledgeM, 
and  proper  persons  to  drive  them.     They  also  attended  to 
the  providing  and  arrangement  of  the  articles  necessary  to 
be  taken,  which  when  stowed  in  the  sledges,  almost  filled 
them.     Three  dugs  were  attached   to  each  sledge,  which 
when  filled  was  rather  more  thun  three  hundred  pounds, 
end  with  this  the  dogs  generally  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifteen  miles  a  day.     Dr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Hood  an<l 
Mr.  Connolly  accompanied  the  party  a  short  dintnnre,  and 
then  returned  to  Cumberland  House,  bidding  larewelj  tor 
a  season  to  their  companions         «  -:-   •  •■•.'i   .;..«....♦..;! 

Mr.  Mackenzie  of  the  Hud8on*s  Bay  Company  joined  the 
party  with  four  sledges,  having  to  go  to  Isle  a  la  Crosse. 
The  snow  being  deep  the  party  proceeded  in  a  line,  so  that 
each  followed  in  the  same  track.  After  proceeding  about 
six  miles  they  encamped  for  the  night ;  after  cleariDg  the 
ground  and  covering  the  place-  with  branches  of  trees,  they 
spread  their  blankets  upon  them,  and  making  a  good  fire 
composed  (liemselves  to  sleep  in  the  open  air. 
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On  the  third  day  of  their  Journey  (hey  were  overtaken  by 
Mr.  Iibeiter,  belonging  to  the  IIudeon*s  Bay  Ccmpaiiy, 
and  an  Oriiney  man  who  was  a  servant  of  the  Company. 
Mr.  Iabester*s  province  wae  to  collect  furt  from  the  Indians. 
Fur  this  purpose  he  had  to  seek  out  the  Indians  on  paria  of 
this  dreary  waste  where  it  had  been  previously  agreed  tliey 
should  hunt.  With  this  precarious  information  he  went  for- 
ward apparently  without  concern,  although  he  had  not  more 
thsn  a  week's  provision  ;  and  although  it  frequently  occurs 
iliat  the  Indians  remove  from  the  appointed  places  of  meet- 
ing when  their  efforts  are  attended  with  but  little  success  ; 
indeed  lie  had  on  a  former  journey  been  four  days  without 
food  either  for  himself  or  dogs. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  they  met  with  two  dead  red  deer, 
St  the  base  of  a  precipice.  It  was  supposed  that  they  had 
been  driven  over  tiie  precipice  by  a  party  of  wolves.  It  is 
said  that  while  a  herd  is  quietly  grazing,  the  wolves, 
wlu)  are  upon  the  watch  for  tlieir  prey,  will  often  assemble 
in  great  numbers  and  su  surround  the  herd,  that  having  no 
means  of  escape  any  other  way,  they  jump  from  these  high 
clilFs  and  are  often  killed  by  the  tall.  A  wolf  this  day  patssed 
close  by  the  man  that  was  beating  the  track,  but  oflered  no 
violence. 

On  the  twenty-sixtb.,  after  travelling  seventeen  miles,  they 
came  to  a  deserted  bouse  belonging  to  the  Company  at 
Upper  Nippeweeii,  where  they  passed  the  night ;  but  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  being  without  doors  or  win- 
dows, afforded  them  so  little  shelter,  that  they  found  the 
place  leia  comfortable  than  sleeping  in  the  open  :<u.  The 
following  morning  was  severely  cold  ;  but  as  there  ^vas  little 
wind  they  did  not  experience  more  inconvenience  than,  for- 
merly, and  found  that  it  was  not  altogether  the  temperature 
of  the  weather,  but  the  force  of  the  wind,  which  affected  their 
feelings  the  most.       ,.}.,,  ,^.,41       ,., ,..-  :,....,  i,,..,       ,      , 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty-seventh  the  party  passed  the 
ruins  of  an  establishment  which  the  traders  hud  been  com* 
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pelled  to  abtndon  through  the  fraudulent  habits  of  the  Stone 
Indians,  ytto  not  only  stole  all  they  possibly  could,  but  some 
years  previous  had  murdered  the  party  who  resided  here. 

On  the  twenty -ninth  the  party  arrived  at  a  plaee  near  the 
Net-setting  River,  where  there  is  a  figure  of  their  god 
Kepooohikawn,  which  was  formerly  held  in  veneration 
and  is  still  respected.  Formerly  offerings  were  made  to  it 
in  abundance,  but  the  reputation  in  which  this  god  was  held 
has  much  declined*  By  this  time  the  provisions  became 
scarce,  and  the  dogs  had  been  so  scantily  supplied  that  they 
forced  open  a  box,  containing  various  other  articles,  to  pro- 
cure a  small  piece  of  meat  which  had  been  placed  there  for 
security.  'V''---'    -^■^'*'''.  ■  ■»w f' ^    ..  •..,. 

At  day-light  on  the  thirty-first  the  party  renewed  their 
journey,  anxious  to  get  to  Carlton  House,  the  next  station 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Here  they  arrived  -•bo^t 
noon,  and  met  with  a  welcome  reception  from  Mr.  Prudens, 
who  had  charge  of  the  place.  They  were  quickly  supplied 
with  buffalo  steaks,  to  appease  their  hungry  appetites ;  and 
afterwards  enjoyed  the  further  comforts  of  a  change  of 
dress,  having  travelled  for  fourteen  days  without  possessing 
the  means  of  doing  so. 

Captain  Franklin  felt  disappointed  at  learning  that  a  party 
of  the  Stone  Indians  had  left  the  house  the  preceding  day, 
as  he  was  particularly  desirous  of  seeing  them  ;  however  ho 
was  afterwards  so  far  gratified  as  to  find  that  every  day  dur. 
ing  his  residence  at  Carlton  House,  one  or  more  of  these 
people  came  there.  Their  appearance  indicated  nothing  of 
that  ferocity  of  character  which  is  attributed  to  them.  Their 
countenances  are  affable  and  pleasing,  their  eyes  large  and 
expressive,  nose  aquiline,  teeth  white  and  regular,  the 
ffurehead  bold,  the  cheek-bones  rather  high.  Their  figure 
is  usually  good,  above  the  middle  siae,  with  slender,  but 
well  proportioned  limbs.  Their  colour  is  a  light  copper, 
and  they  have  a  profusion  of  very  black  hair,  which  hangs 
over  the  cars,  and  shades  the  face.    Their  dress,  which  is 
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extremely  neat  ud  coiiTcnient,  ooniists  of  a  Test  and  trow- 
sere  of  leather  6tted  to  the  body ;  over  these  a  bttfialo  robe 
is  thrown  gracefully.  These  dresses  are  in  general  cleaned 
with  white  mud,  a  sort  of  marl,  though  some  use  red  earth, 
a  kind  of  bog>  iron-ore ;  but  this  colour  neither  looks  so 
ligh<^i,  nor  forms  such  an  agreeable  contrast  as  the  white  with 
the  black  hair  of  the  rube.  Their  quiver  hangs  behind  them, 
and  in  the  hand  is  carried  the  bow,  with  an  arrow  always 
ready  for  attadi  or  defence,  and  sometimes  they  have  a  gun ; 
they  also  carry  a  bag  containing  materials  for  making  a  fire, 
some  tobacco,  the  calumet  or  pipe,  and  whatever  valuables 
tliey  possess.  This  bag  is  neatly  ornamented  with  porcupine 
quills.  Thus  equipped,  the  Stone  Indian  bears  himself  with 
an  air  of  perfect  independence. 

The  only  articles  of  European  commerce  they  require  in 
exchange  for  the  meat  they  furnish  to  the  trading  post,  are 
tobacco,  knives,  ammunition,  and  spirits,  and  occasionally 
some  beads,  but  more  frequently  buttons,  which  they  string 
in  their  hair  as  ornaments.  A  successful  hunter  will  proba- 
bly have  two  or  three  doien  of  them  hanging  at  equal  dis- 
tances on  locks  of  hak,  from  each  side  of  the  forehead.  At 
the  end  of  these  locks,  small  coral  bells  are  sometimes  at- 
tached, which  tingle  at  every  motion  of  the  head,  a  uoiNe 
which  seems  greatly  to  delight  the  wearer ;  sometimes  strings 
of  butt<^ns  are  bound  round  the  head  like  a  tiara ;  and  a 
bunch  of  feathers  gracefully  crowns  the  head. 

The  Stone  Indians  steal  whatever  they  can,  particularly 
horses ;  these  animals  they  maintain  are  common  property, 
sent  by  the  Almighty  for  the  general  use  of  man,  and  there- 
fore may  be  taken  wherever  met  with ;  still  they  admit  the 
right  of  the  owners  to  watoh  them,  and  to  prevent  theft  if 
possible.  This  avowed  disposition  on  their  part  calls  forth 
the  strictest  vigilance  at  the  diffsrcnt  posts  ;  notwithstand- 
ing which  the  most  daring  attacks  are  often  made  with  suc- 
cess, sometimes  on  parties  of  three  «r  four,  but  oftener  on 
individuals.    About  two  years  ago  a  band  of  them  had  the 
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audacity  to  attempt  to  take  away  some  horses  wbicb  were 
grasing  before  the  gate  of  the  North-west  Conipany*8  fort ; 
and,  after  braving  the  fire  from  the  few  people  then  at  the 
est  iblisbment  through  the  whole  day,  and  returning  their 
shots  occa  on  ally*  they  actually  succeeded  in  their  enter- 
prize.  One  man  was  killed  on  each  side.  They  usually 
■trip  defenceless  persons  whom  they  meet  of  all  their  ^av" 
ments,  but  particularly  of  those  which  have  buttons,  and 
leave  them  to  travel  home  in  that  state,  however  severe  the 
weather.  If  resistance  be  expected,  they  nut  unfrequently 
murder  before  they  attempt  to  rob.  The  traders,  when  they 
travel,  invariably  keep  some  men  on  guard  to  prevent  sur- 
prise, whilst  the  others  sleep ;  and  often  practise  the  strata- 
gem of  lighting  a  fire  at  sun-set,  which  they  leave  burning, 
and  move  on  af(er  dark  to  a  more  distant  encampment— yet 
these  precautions  do  nut  altvays  baffle  the  depredators.  Such 
is  the  description  of  men  whom  the  traders  of  this  river  have 
constantly  to  guard  against.  It  must  require  a  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  much  experience  of  their  manners, 
to  overcome  the  apprehensions  their  hostility  and  threats  are 
calculated  to  excite.  Through  fear  of  having  their  provision 
and  supplies  entirely  cut  off,  the  traders  are  often  obliged  to 
overlook  the  grossest  offences,  even  murder,  though  tlie 
delinquents  present  themselves  with  unblushing  effrontery 
almost  immediately  after  the  fact,  and  perhaps  boast  of  it. 
They  do  nut,  on  detection,  consider  themselves  under  any 
obligation  to  deliver  up  what  they  have  stolen  without  re- 
ceiving an  equivalent. 

The  Stone  Indians  keep  in  amity  with  their  neighbours 
the  Crees  from  motives  of  interest ;  and  the  two  tribes  unite 
in  determined  hostility  against  the  nations  dwelling  to  the 
westward,  which  are  generally  called  Slave  Indians — a 
term  of  reproach  applied  by  the  Crees  to  those  tribes  against 
whom  they  have  waged  luccessful  wars.  The  Slave  Indians 
are  said  greatly  to  resemble  the  Stone  Indians,  being  equally 
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desperate  and  daring  in  their  acts  of  aggression  and  d&s- 
honesty  towards  the  traders. 

These  parties  goto  war  almost  every  summer,  and  some- 
times master  three  or  four  hundred  horsemen  on  each  side. 
Their  leaders,  in  approaching  the  foe,  exercise  all  the  eau- 
tion  of  the  most  skilful  generals ;  and  whenever  either  party 
considers  that  it  has  gained  the  best  ground,  or  finds  it  can 
surprise  the  other,  the  attack  is  made.  They  advance  at 
once  to  close  quarters,  and  the  slaughter  is  consequently 
great,  though  the  battle  may  be  short.  The  prisoners  of 
either  sex  are  seldom  spared,  but  slain  on  the  spot  with 
wanton  cruelty.  The  dead  are  f^calped,  and  he  is  consi- 
dered the  bravest  person  who  bears  the  greatest  number  of 
scalps  from  the  field.  These  are  afterwards  attached  to  his 
war  *"<?•«  and  worn  as  proofs  of  his  prowess.  The  victori- 
ous p  luring  a  certain  time,  blacken  their  faces  and 
every  ^ut%  of  their  dress  in  token  of  joy,  and  in  that  state 
they  offen  come  to  the  establishment,  if  near,  to  testify  their 
delight  by  dancing  and  singing,  bearing  all  the  horrid  in- 
signia of  wnr,  to  display  their  individual  feats.  When  iri 
mourning,  thev  completely  cover  their  dress  and  hair  with 
white  mud. 

On  the  sixth  of  February  the  party  accompanied  Mr.  Pru- 
dens  to  an  encampment  of  Cree  Indians,  about  six  miles 
from  the  house.  The  largest  tent  belonged  to  the  chief, 
who  gave  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Fresh  grass  was  spread 
on  the  gi  ound,  and  buffalo  skins  placed  for  them  to  sit  on. 
After  a  short  conversation  the  English  party  invited  the 
Indians  to  smoke  the  calumet,  upon  which  others  jiiine<l  the 
party)  and  the  women  and  children  retired,  as  was  always 
the  custom  on  such  occasions.  The  calumet  having  been 
lighted,  on  being  handed  to  the  chief,  he  pointed  wit':  it  to 
the  four  cardinal  points,  and  taking  three  whiffs  gave  the 
calumet  to  the  Indian  who  siit  next  him ;  this  person  having 
taken  the  same  number  of  whiffs  handed  it  to  the  next  and 
thus  it  went   round.     After  this  some  spirits  mixed  with 
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water  were  handed  to  the  chief,  on  reoeiviag  which  h«  ad« 
dresse'!  a  prayer  to  the  Great  Spirit  that  he  would  cauM 
plenty  of  bufluloes  to  opme  into  their  pound,  that  they  all 
might  enjoy  health,  and  alao  other  bleninga.  In  the  oourae 
of  his  supplications,  bis  companions  frequently  exclaimed 
aha !  Having  concluded  his  address,  he  dlrank  of  the  liquor 
and  passed  it  to  the  next,  and  it  went  round  a*  before.  iVben 
these  ceremonies  were  concluded,  the  whole  part*  indulged 
more  freely  in  noking  and  drinking  as  suited  their  inclina- 
Uons.  One  individual  Indiai^  however  not  indulging  in  these 
pursuits,  was  rediculed  for  his  forbearance  ;  but  it  appeared 
by  the  statement  of  the  residents  at  Carlton  House,  that  his 
conduct  as  a  hunter,  and  in  all  his  dealings,  was  monf  con- 
sistent and  upright,  and  thai  his  refraining  from  a  participa- 
tion of  these  indulgences  was  in  consequence  of  his  convic- 
tion of  their  injurious  tendency. 

During  the  above  visit  some  Stone  Indians  arrived,  and 
were  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment.  Captain 
.Franklin  being  considered  by  these  people  as  a  considerable 
chief,  took  upon  himself  to  harangue  them  on  the  necessity  of 
tneir  being  kind  to  the  traders,  and  in  being  careful  to  pro- 
vide them  with  provisions  and  skins.  He  also  required  them 
not  to  commit  thefts,  and  said  (hat  if  they  attended  to  his  ad- 
Tice  he  would  mention  their  conduct  to  their  Great  Father 
(by  which  they  understand  the  king  of  Great  Britain),  aod 
that  in  so  doicg  they  would  acquire  his  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. To  this  advice  they  all  attentively  listened  and  pro- 
mised to  pay  due  attention  to  it. 

Having  finished  this  address,  the  English  party  went  to 
visit  different  tents  and  also  the  buffalo  pound. 

This  pound  was  a  fenced  circular  space  of  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter ;  the  entrance  was  banked  up  with  snow, 
to  a  sufficient  height  to  prevent  the  retreat  of  the  animals  that 
once  have  entered.  For  about  a  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  fihe  pound,  stakes  were  driven  into  thegrouad 
at  neariy  equal  distances  of  about  twenty  yards ;  these  were 
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intended  to  re]ii-c8eut  men,  and  to  deter  the  animals  from 
attempting  to  break  o'H  on  either  side.  Within  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  from  the  pound,  branches  &i  trees  were  placed  between 
theso  stakes  to  acreen  tlie  Indians,  who  lie  down  behind 
them  to  await  the  approach  of  the  buffalo. 

The  principal  dexterity  in  this  species  of  chase  is  shewn 
by  the  horsemen,  who  have  to  manceuvre  round  the  herd 
in  the  plains  so  aa  to  urge  them  to  enter  the  broad  way,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  they  raise  loud  shouts,  and^  pressing  close 
upon  the  animals,  so  terrify  them  that  they  rush  heedlessly 
forward  toward  the  snare.  When  they  have  advanced  as 
far  as  the  men  who  are  lying  in  ambush,  they  also  rise,  and 
increase  the  consternation  by  violent  shouting  and  firing  guns. 
The  affrighted  beasts  having  no  alternative,  run  directly  to 
the  pound,  where  they  are  quickly  despatched,  either  with 
an  arrow  or  gun. 

Other  modes  of  killing  the  buffiilo  are  practised  with  sue- 
cess.    A  hunter  mounted  on  horseback,  on  seeing  a  herd  of 
buffalos,  will  select  one  individual  and  strive  to  separ.tehiut 
from  the  rest.    Wlien  he  hath  accomplished  this,  he  will  pre» 
vent  his  joining  the  herd  again,  and  when  he  finds  that  he 
has  approached  sufficiently  .tear  he  fires  at  the  beast  and  it  is 
fifldom  lie  misses  wounding  the  animal.     Considerable  dan- 
ger accompanies  this  pursuit ;  for  when  closely  pressed  the 
buffalo  will  turn  suddenly  upon  his  pursuer,  attack  the  horse 
ami  sometimes  dismount  the  rider.    Another  mode  of  kiK 
ling  the  bi'iialo  is  by  approaching  the  herd  on  foot,  unper- 
ceived,  which  requires  much  caution,  as  if  the  person  be 
noticed  they  take  to  flight.    This  animal  is  of  an  uncouth 
tthape,  with  shaggy  cjrling  hair  about  the  head,  especially 
in  the  bull  hufialo. 

A  party  of  Stone  Indians  being  encamped  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, several  of  the  party  expressed  a  wish  to  p«y  them 
a  visit,  but  were  dissuaded  by  the  traders  infornoSKg  them 
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that  they  were  suffering  under  (he  hooping  cough  and  mea- 
sles, which  the  Indians  believed  to  hate  been  inti'oduoed 
anong  them  by  some  of  the  people  belonging  to  the  Com- 
pany :  in  which  case  it  was  not  improbable  that  these  savagvs 
might  seek  revenge  by  the  death  of  some  of  the  party. 
These  diseases  had  carried  off  nearly  three  hundred  of  the 
Indians. 

Carlton  House  is  situated  on  a  flat  ground  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  river.  The  land  produces  wheat*  barley, 
potatoes  and  oats.  The  object  of  this  station  is  to  obtain  a 
depot  of  provisions,  which  is  converted  into  pemmican  and 
forms  the  principal  support  of  those  agents  of  the  Company 
who  pass  this  way.  The  mode  of  making  pemmican  is  asfol< 
lov.3  :  the  wheat  is  dried  by  a  fire  or  in  the  sun  ;  it  is  then 
pounded,  and  the  proportion  of  one  third  of  melted  fat  is 
added  to«t  and  well  ii)ixed.  It  is  then  put  into  leathern  bags 
and  closely  pressed  down,  after  which  it  is  putinto  a  cool  place 
to  be  used  as  emergencies  may  require.  In  this  state  it  will 
remain  fit  for  use  fur  a  year  and  sometimes  for  a  much 
greater  length  of  time.  At  La  Montee,  adjoining  Carlton 
House,  the  station  of  the  North-west  Company,  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  persons,  men,  women  and 
children,  who  consumed  upwards  of  seven  hundred  pounds 
of  buffalo  meat  daily.  Each  man  had  an  allowance  of  eight 
pounds.  It  must  be  noticed  however  that  they  had  no  corn 
or  vegetables. 

Having  rested  for  a  few  days  at  Carfton  House,  on  llie 
ninth  of  February  the  party  set  forwards  on  their  journey  to 
Isle  a  la  Crosse.  They  received  from  the  agents  of  both  the 
Hudson's  Bay  and  North-west  Company,  such  a  supply  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  as  they  required.  On  the 
tenth,  after  ascending  a  hill  and  passing  through  a  wood,  ihey 
came  in  view  of  Lake  Iroquois.  On  their  road  they  came 
to  the  remains  of  an  Indian  hut,  adjoining  to  which  was  a 
pile  of  wood.  The  Canadian  Indians  belonging  tu  the 
party,  supposing  that  provisions  were  buried  under  the 
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pile*  determinetl  to  search  Tor  them  ;  but  instead  of  provi- 
sion* they  found  the  body  of  a  fcinaie  wrapped  in  leatberi 
and  which  apparently  bad  not  been  long  interred.  A  fishing 
line,  a  hatchet,  a  dish  and  the  clothes  she  bad  formerly  worn, 
were  placed  beside  the  body.  On  the  fourteenth  they  canoe 
to  a  beaten  track,  and  soon  met  an  Indian  of  the  Iroquois 
nation  who  belonged  to  a  party  that  were  procuring  pro- 
▼isions  and  furs  for  the  North-west  Company.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  place  where  his  stores  were  preserved,  he 
invited  the  party  to  spend  the  day,  which  however  they 
declined.  The  Canadians,  whose  voracious  appetites  were 
always  craving,  received  a  present  from  him  before  they 
parted.  One  of  the  sledges  had  been  so  much  broken  as  to 
become  useless,  and  the  loading  was  divided  among  the  others. 
The  same  day  they  fell  into  anothe~  **'<ick,  which  shortly 
brought  them  to  some  Indian  huts  of  lue  Cree  nation,  who 
were  hunting  for  beavers. 

On  the  sixteenth  they  met  an  Indian  and  his  family  '".ho 
bad  just  left  Green  Lake  ;  and  as  they  described  the  road  as 
well  beaten.  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  resolved  to 
attempt  reaching  it  before  they  encamped  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing their  utmost  efforts  they  were  not  able  to  reach  this  post 
until  the  following  day  to  breakfast,  On  their  arrival  they 
were  very  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Macfarlane,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  house  occupied  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. The  party  afterwards  paid  a  visit  to  Mr.  Dugald 
Cameron,  who  resided  at  a  station  occupied  by  the  North- 
west Company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  gen- 
tleman received  the  party  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
kindness,,  and  honoured  them  with  a  salute  of  small  arms. 

These  establishments  are  small,  but  said  to  be  well  situated 
for  procuring  furs ;  as  the  numerous  creeks  in  their  vicinity 
are  much  resorted  to  by  the  beaver,  otter,  and  musquash. 
The  residents  usually  obtain  a  superabundant  supply  of  pro- 
vision. This  season,  however,  they  barely  had  sufficient  for 
their  own  support,  owing  to  an  epidemic  which  incapacitated 
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the  Indians  for  hunting.  The  Green  Lako  Iim  nearly  north 
and  aoutbi  to  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  does  not  excfvtt 
one  mile  and  a  half  of  breadth  in  any  part.  The  water  is 
deej),  and  it  is  in  consequence  one  of  the  last  Ivkes  in  the 
country  that  is  froien.  Excellent  (ittameg  and  trout  are 
caught  in  it  from  March  to  December,  but  after  that  time 
most  of  the  fish  remove  to  some  larger  lake. 

The  ^arly  remained  two  days  waiting  the  return  of  some 
men  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Indian  lodges  for  meat.  They 
dined   with  Mr.  Cameron,  and  received  from  hint   many 
useful  suggestions  reij  ecting  their  future  operations.  This 
gentleman  having  stated  that  provisions  would,  probably,  be 
very  scarce  next  spring  in  the  Athabasica  department,  in 
consequence  of  the  sickness  of  the  Indians  during  the  hunt- 
ing season,  undertook  to  cause  a  supply  of  pemraican  to  be 
conveyed  from  the  Saskatchawan  to  Isle  k  la  Crosse  for  use 
during  winter,  and  Captain  Franklin  wrote  to  apprise  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood,  that  they  would  find  it  at  the 
latter  post  when  they  passed  ;  and  also  to  desire  them  to 
bring  as  much  as  the  canoes  would  stow  from  Cumberland. 
On  the  twentieth,  having  been  supplied  with  provisions 
and  all  necessary  articles,  the  party  set  forward  on  their 
journey.     On  taking  their  departure  they  were  honoured 
with  a  salute  of  fire  arms,  which  were  fired  by  the  females, 
the  men  being  all  absent.    They  found  the  advantage  of  the 
necessary  articles  thsy  had  just  received  at  the  Green  Lake ; 
and  wrapped  up  in  their  buffalo  skins,  and  seated  in  their 
carioles,  or  sledges,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  through 
the  -whole  of  the  day,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  ex- 
tremely cold  ***WiiM*»*U;«J«  jM^fv.'i^  , 

On  the  twenty-third  they  received  a  supply  of  provisions, 
which  Mr.  Clark,  the  resident  agent  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay 
Company  at  Lake  i  la  Crosse,  had  sent  for  them,  which 
place  they  reached  the  same  evening.  Mr.  Clark  gave  the 
party  a  most  hearty  welcome,  receiving  them  under  a  fire  of 
small  arms ;  and  Mr.  Bcthune,  who  was  in  charge  of  s 
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htiuoe  occupied  by  tlie  North-west  Company,  manifested  an 
equally  kind  disposition. 

'1  tiese  establishments  are  situated  oo  the  southern  side  of 
the  lake,  and  close  to  each  other.  They  are  forts  of  con- 
siderable importance,  being  placed  at  a  point  of  communi- 
cation with  the  English  River,  tho  Athabasca,  and  Colum- 
bia districts.  The  country  around  them  is  low,  and  inter- 
sected with  water,  and  was  formerly  much  frequented  by 
beavers  and  otters,  which,  however,  have  been  so  much 
hunted  by  the  Indians,  that  their  number  is  greatly  decreas* 
ed.  The  Indians  frequenting  these  forts  are  the  Crees  and 
some  Chipewyans  ;  they  scarcely  ever  come  except  in  the 
tipring  and  autumn  ;  in  the  former  season  to  bring  their 
winter*8  collection  of  furs,  and  in  the  latter  to  get  the  stores 
they  require. 

Three  Chipewyan  lads  arrived  during  their  stay,  to  report 
what  fur*  the  band  to  which  they  belonged  had  collected,  and 
to  desire  they  might  be  sent  for ;  the  Indians  having  de- 
clined bringing  either  furs  or  meat  themselves,  since  the 
opposition  between  the  Companies  commenced. 

Isle  k  fa  Crosse  Lake  receives  its  name  from  an  island 
situated  near  the  forts,  on  which  (he  Indians  formerly  as- 
sembled annually  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  game  of  the 
Cross.  It  is  justly  celebrated  for  abundance  of  the  finest 
Uttameg,  ^hich  weigh  from  five  to  fifteen  pounds.  The  re- 
sidents live  principally  up<m  this  most  delicious  fish,  which 
fortunately  can  be  eaten  a  long  time  without  disrelish.  It  is 
plentifully  caught  with  nets  throughout  the  year,  except  for 
two  or  three  months. 

On  the  6th  they  recommenced  their  journey,  having  been 
supplied  with  the  means  of  conveyance  by  both  the  Com- 
panies in  equal  proportions.  Air.  Clark  Accompanied  the 
party  with  the  intention  of  going  as  far  as  the  bouudary  of 
his  district.  This  gentleman  was  an  experienced  winter 
traveller,  and  caused  the  men  to  arrange  the  encampment 
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with  m  jre  attention  to  comfort  and  slielter  than  tlutir  former 
coinpuniona  had  done.  - 

On  the  MTenth  of  March  they  arrived  at  a  houie  belong- 
\ng  to  the  N  orth-weat  Company  and  received  a  hearty  w«l> 
come  from  Mr.  Mao  Murray,  one  o^  the  partner*.  This  post 
ia  frequented  by  only  a  few  Creea  and  Chipewyana.  The 
country  round  ia  not  suiBoiently  atooiied  with  animala  to  afford 
support  to  many  families,  and  the  traders  subsist  almost 
entirely  upon  fish  caught  in  the  autumn,  prior  to  the  lake 
being  froien ;  but  the  water  being  shallow,  they  remove  to  a 
deeper  part,  as  soon  as  the  lake  is  covered  with  ice. 

Mr.  Mac  Murray  gave  a  dance  to  his  voyagers  and  the 
women ;  a  treat  which  they  expect  on  the  arrival  of  any 
stranger  at  the  post* 

On  the  tenth  the  party  set  forward  on  their  journey,  and 
following  in  a  beaten  path  made  considerable  progress. 
Passing  the  Metbye  Lake,  they  came  to  a  trading  post  occu- 
pied by  some  of  the  hunters.  On  the  thirteenth  Mr.  Clsrk 
took  iiis  leave  of  the  party,  and  set  out  on  his  return  to  bis 
residence  near  Isle  k  la  Crosse.  Grossing  a  small  lake,  they 
gradually  ascended  hills  beyond  it,  until  they  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  commanding  the  most 
picturesque  and  romantic  prospects.  Two  ranges  of  high 
hills  ran  parallel  to  each  other  for  several  miles,  until  the 
faint  blue  base  hid  their  particular  characters,  when  they 
slightly  changed  their  course,  and  were  lost  to  the  view. 
The  space  between  them  is  occupied  by  nearly  a  level  plain, 
through  which  a  river  pursues  a  meandering  course,  and  re- 
ceives supplies  from  the  creeks  and  rills  issuing  from  the 
mountains  (in  each  side.  The  prospect  was  delighful  even 
amid  the  anow,  and  though  marked  with  all  the  cheerlesi 
characters  of  winter. 
-  Crossing  the  Cascade  Portage,  which  is  the  last  on  the 
wi^y  to  the  Athabasca  Lake,  they  came  to  some  Indian  tents, 
containing  five  families,  belonging  to  the  Chipewyan  tribe. 
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They  smoked  the  calumet  in  the  chief  *■  tent,  wlioee  name 
WM  the  Thumb,  and  diitributed  some  tobacco  and  a  weak 
mixture  of  spirits  and  water  among  the  men.  They  received 
this  civility  with  much  less  grace  tlian  the  Crees,  and  seemed 
to  consider  it  a  matter  of  course.  There  was  an  utter  iiegleot 
of  cleanliness,  and  a  total  want  of  comfort  in  their  tents; 
and  the  pour  creatures  were  miserably  clothed.  Mr.  Fraxpr, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Franklin  from  the  Methye  Lake, 
accounted  for  their  being  in  this  forlorn  condition  by  ex* 
plaining,  that  thia  band  of  Indians  had  recently  destroyed 
every  thing  they  possessed,  as  a  token  of  (heir  great  grief  for 
(he  loss  of  their  relatives  in  the  prevailing  sickness.  It 
appears  that  no  ardcle  is  spared  by  these  unhappy  men 
vhen  a  near  reUdve  dies ;  their  clothes  and  tents  are  cut  to 
pieces,  their  guns  broken,  and  every  other  weapon  rendered 
useless,  if  some  person  do  not  remove  these  articles  from 
their  sii>:h(,  wliicli  is  seldom  done.  Mr.  Back  sk'jtuhed  one 
of  the  children,  which  delighted  the  father  very  much,  who 
charged  the  boy  tu  be  very  goud  since  his  picture  had  been 
drawn  by  a  great  chief.  •• 

On  the  16th  (bey  came  to  some  Indian  lodges,  which  be> 
longed  to  an  old  Chipewyan  chief,  named  the  Sun,  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  five  hunters,  their  wives  and  children. 
They  were  delighted  to  see  the  party,  and  when  the  object 
of  the  expedition  had  been  explained  to  (hem,  expressed 
themselves  much  interested  in  the  progress.  The  party 
smoked  with  them,  and  gave  each  person  a  glass  of  mixed 
spirits  and  some  tobacco.  A  Canadian  servant  of  the  North- 
west Company,  who  was  residing  with  them,  said  that  this 
family  had  lost  numerous  relatives,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  property,  which  had  been  made  after  their  deaths,  was 
the  only  cause  for  the  pitable  condition  in  which  they  now 
were,  as  the  whole  family  were  industrious  hunters,  and 
therefore,  were  usually  better  provided  with  clothes,  and 
other  useful  articles,  than  most  of  the  Indians.  They  pur- 
chased a  pair  of  snow  shoeS;  in  exchange  for  some  ammunw 
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lion.  The  Chipewyana  are  oel«brat«il  for  making  UMa  fMA 
and  eaay  to  walk  in ;  aomo  were  upwarda  of  six  feat  long,  and 
i  three  brotid.  With  theoe  unwieldly  eloga  an  active  hiuiler» 
in  the  apring,  when  there  ii  a  ornat  on  the  aurfaee  of  Htm 
annw,  wiil  run  down  a  moose  or  red  deer. 

On  the  18tb  they  met  two  peraona  belonging  to  the  e«- 
tablisbment  at  Pierre  aa  Calumet  t  and  following  the  traek, 
proceeded  with  expedition,  although  the  weather  waa  stormy, 
and  on  the  following  day  arrived  at  the  station  occupied  by 
the  North-west  Company.  Mr.  Stuart,  one  of  the  partners, 
reaided  at  this  post,  and  received  the  party  with  marks  of 
grtat  kindness.  This  gentleman  having  travelled  aorosa  the 
country  until  he  reached  the  Pacific  Oeean,  waa  well  quali- 
fied to  give  advice  with  respect  to  the  best  modes  of  travel- 
ling, and  to  state  the  obatadea  io  the  way.  Ilia  passage  to 
the  Pacific  had  been  by  the  river  Columbia,  so  that  be  was 
not  acquainted  witb  the  road  Captain  Franklin  was  now  pur- 
niiing  farther  than  the  Great  Slave  Lake*  His  opinion  was, 
however,  that  satisfactory  informatk>o  might  be  obtained  from 
the  Indians  residing  on  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Slave 
Lake,  who  visited  the  forts  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Stuart  said 
that  it  was  not  very  likely  any  of  the  Canadiana  would  be 
prevailed  on  to  accompany  the  Captain  to  the  sea,  as  the 
Esquimaux  were  very  hostile,  and  had  killed  a  party  who 
were  sent  to  open  a  traffic  with  them ;  he  said,  however, 
that  every  endeavour  should  be  used  on  his  part  to  aid  the 
purposes  of  the  expedition. 

^erre  au  Calumet  receivea  its  name  from  the  place  where 
the  stone  is  procured,  of  which  many  of  the  pipes  used  by 
the  Canadians  and  Indians  are  made.  It  is  a  clayey  lime- 
atone,  impregnated  with  various  shells.  The  house,  which  is 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  bank,  rising  almost  perpendi- 
cular to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  com- 
mands an  extensive  prospect  along  this  fine  river,  and  over 
the  plains  which  stretch  out  several  miles  at  the  back  of  it, 
bounded  by  hills  of  considerable  height,   a^d   apparently 
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furnished  with  wood  than  the  neigbbuurhood  of  tb« 
brt,  wh«rt  ih»  Itms  grow  rtty  leantily. 

On  the  99iid  th«y  prooeeded  on  tlMir  jionrnejr  lo  Fort 
Ohipowyau,  at  whtoh  pUoe  (hey  hoped  to  be  able  to  arrance 
iWe  plans  for  their  further  progresa.  On  the  S4th,  tlicy 
joined  an  Indian  wtio  was  carrying  meat  on  his  sledge  (u 
Furt  Chipowyan.  His  sledge,  though  heavily  laden  (having 
nearly  three  hundred  pounds  weight  on  it)  waa  drawn 
by  only  two  dogi.  The  weather  was  extremely  stormy  and 
compelled  the  party  to  encantp.  On  the  96th,  they  arrived 
St  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  they  received  a  hearty  welcome 
from  Messrs.  Black  and  Keith,  two  partnlirs  of  the  North  • 
west  Company  residing  at  this  post.  Ttie  distance  from 
Cumberland  House  to  Chi|>ewyan  Fort  was  nearly  nine 
hundred  miles,  which  Captain  Franlitiii  and  his  party  ha** 
now  travelled  in  the  depth  of  wiliter;  oitentimea  having  it> 
quit  the  carioles  aftd  walk  in  snow  shoes,  weighing  perhaps 
three  pounds*  in  addition  to  the  incumbrance  they  otherwise 
produce. 

On  the  .ollowing  day  the  Captain  and  Mf.  Baek  waited 
on  Mr.  Macdonald,  who  occupied  the  post  of  the  Hudson^t) 
Bay  Company.  At  thi«  post  they  made  enquiries  as  to  tlie 
means  of  reaching  the  Coppermine  River.  One  of  the  In- 
dian servants  of  the  North-west  Company,  wlio  had  been  on 
that  river,  described  several  particulars  of  the  coast ;  and 
Captain  Franklin  after  tliis  wrote  to  the  gentleuM  .<•  Jn  charge 
of  the  posts  at  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  to  communicate  the 
object  of  the  expedition,  and  to  solicit  any  information  they 
possessed,  or  could  collect  from  the  Indiuiis,  relative  to  the 
countries  to  be  passed  through,  itnd  thu  best  manner  of  pro> 
ceeding.  As  the  Copper  Indians  frequent  the  establish- 
ment on  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  they  were  reqneated  to 
explain  to  them  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  to  endeavour 
to  procure  from  them  some  guides  and  hunters  to  acnAm- 
pany  the  parly.  *«*''' 

Mr.  Dease,  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  establishment  of 
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the  North- west  Cumpany,  having  passed  several- wiotenroti 
the  Mackenzie  River,  and  at  the  posts  to  the' northward  of 
Slaf  e  Lake,  possessed  considerable  information  respeoting 
the  Indians,  and  those  parts  of  the  country,  which  he  very 
promptly  and  kindly  communicated.    During  this  conversa* 
tion  an  old  Chipewyan  Indian,  named  the  Rabbit*8  Head, 
entered  the  room,  to  whom  Mr.  Dease  referred  for  infor- 
mation on  some  point.    He  stated  that  he  was  the  step-son 
of  the  late  Chief  Matonnabee,  who  had  accompanied  Mr. 
Hcarne  on  his  journey  to  the  sea,  and  that  he  had  himself 
been  of  the  party,  but  being  then  a  mere  boy,  he  had  for- 
gotten many  of  the  circumstances.     He  confirmed  however, 
the  leading  incidents  related  by  Hearne,  and  was  positive 
he  reached  the  sea,  though  he  admitted  that  none  of  the 
party  had  tasted  the  water.    He  represented  himself  to  be 
the  only  survivor  of  the  party. 

The  second  week  in  May  they  were  gratified  with  the 
tight  of  the  flower  anemone.  The  trees  began  to  shoot ; 
ridn  frequently  descended  ;  and  the  advance  of  the  Spring 
was  every  way  denoted.  Captain  Franklin  now  thought 
it  necess»ry  to  prepare  for  his  departure,  and  requested  the 
advice  of  the  different  gentlemen  who  superintended  the 
concerns  of  both  the  Companies  at  this  place.  He  found 
however  such  a  spirit  of  hostility  between  the  agents  of  the 
two  Companies,  that  in  order  to  avoid  hurting  the  feelings 
of  either,  be  directed  a  tent  to  be  pitched  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  settlements,  and  then  invited  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  each  Company  to  a  conference.  They  all  readily 
accepted  his  invitation,  and  gave  such  answers  to  his  various 
enquiries  as  was  in  the  compass  of  their  knowledge.  After 
this  Captain  Franklin  requested  the  agents  of  each  Company 
to  supply  him  with  eight  men  each,  and  also  to  furnish  cer- 
tain stores  which  he  named.  To  his  mortific&tion  he  was 
informed  that  there  had  been  auch  an  expenditure  of 'goods 
«a  to  leave  them  the  means  Qt  furnishing  only  a  purtial  sup. 
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ply  I  and  hardly  a  man  appeared  willing  to.  engage  in  the 
journey  of  discovery.       •  '•; '  '■"  cioi mfiiiff Ja  orff.na  M?i  i  j.Sao ., 

On  the  third  of  June,  Mr;  Smilb^apartiier  of  the  North- 
west  Company,  arrived  from  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  bear- 
log  the  welcome  news  that  the  principal  Chief  of  the  Copper 
Indians  had  received  the  communication  of  Captain  FranUin's 
arrival  with  joy,  and  given  all  the  intelligence  he  possessed 
respecting  the  rout  to  the  seO'Coast  by  the  Copper-Mine 
River ;  and  that  he  and  a  party  of  his  men,  at  the  instance 
of  Mr.  Wentzel,  a  clerk  of  the  North-west  Company, 
whom  they  wished  might  go  along  with  them,  had  engaged 
to  accompany  the  expedition  as  guides  and  hunters.  They 
were  to  wait  at  Fort  Providence,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Slave  Liake.  They  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  obtain 
the  means  of  subsistence  in  travelling  to  the  coast.  This 
agreeable  intelligence  had  a  happy  effect  upon  the  Canadian 
voyagersy  many  of  their  fears  being  removed:  several  of 
them  seemed  now  disposed  to  Tolunteer ;  and,  on  the  same 
evening,  two  men  from  the  North-west  Company  offered 
themaelves  and  were  accepted. 

On  the  fifth  Captain  Franklin  and  Mr.  Back  waited  on 
Mr.  Robertson,  superintending  Fort  Wedderburne,  belong- 
ing to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  stated  that  not- 
withstanding his  endeavours  to  persuade  them,  his  most 
experienced  voyagers  still  declined  engaging  without  very 
exorbitiint  wages.  After  some  hesitation,  six  men,  who  were 
represented  to  be  active  and  steady,  were  engaged ;  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson also  gave  permission  to  St.  Germain,  an  inter- 
preter belonging  to  this  Company,  to  accompany  them  from 
Slave  Lake  if  he  should  choose.  The  bow-men  and  steers- 
men were  to  receive  one  thousand  six  hundred  livres  Ha- 
lifax per  annum,  and  the  middle  men  one  thousand  two 
hundred,  exclusive  of  their  necessary  equipments ;  and 
they  stipulated  that  their  wages  should  be  continued  until 
their  arrival  in  Montreal,  or  their  rejoining  the  service  of 
their  present  employers.   Five  men  were  afterward  engaged 
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from  ihe  North-WMt  Gomiianj,  for  the  •ame  ivages,  and 
under  the  same  atipulations  as  the  others,  beskftes  an  inter- 
preter for  the  Oopper  IndiaBs ;  but  tUa  man  required  three 
thousand  litres  Halifax  currency,  itlHoh  they  were  obUgcd 
to  give  him,  as  his  stevioes  were  iodispensible.  Ixr." :  mj  A«i, 

The  residents  of  these  establishments  depend  for  sub- 
aistenoe  almost  entilwly  on  the  fish  wrhioh  this  lake  aflRurds ; 
they  are  usually  taught  in  suflicietti  abundance  throughout 
the  winter,  though  at  the  distance  of  eighteen  miles  from 
the  houses ;  on  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  the  fish  remove  into 
siualler  Ulies,  and  t!ie  rivers  on  the  south  shore*  Though 
they  are  nearer  to  the  forts  than  in  winter,  it  firequently 
happens  that  high  winds  prevent  the  canoes  from  transporting 
them  thither,  and  the  residents  are  kept  in  cotasequenoe 
without  a  supply  of  food  for  two  or  three  days  together. 

The  fith  caught  in  tlie  net  are  the  attihhawmiegb,  trout, 
carp,  methye,  and  pike.  The  traders  also  get  supplied  by 
the  hunters  with  bufialo  and  moose  deer  meat,  (wliioh  auimaU 
are  found  at  some  distance  from  the  forts,)  but  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  either  in  a  dried  state,  or  pouuded  ready  for  wak* 
ing  pemmiCan ;  it  is  required  (ttr  the  men  who  keep  travel  • 
ling  during  the  winter  to  collect  the  furs  from  the  Indians, 
and  for  the  crews  of  the  canoes  on  their  outWuird  passage  tu 
the  depots  in  spring.  There  was  a  great  want  of  provisions 
this  season,  and  both  the  Companies  had  much  difficulty  tu 
)irovide  a  bare  sufficiency  for  their  different  brigades  of 
canoes. 

At  the  opening  of  the  water  in  spring,  the  Indians  resort 
to  the  estaUishments  to  settle  tlieir  accounts  with  the  traders, 
and  to  procure  the  necessaries  they  require  for  the  summer. 
This  meeting  is  generally  a  scene  of  much  riot  and  confusion, 
as  the  hunters  receive  such  quantities  of  spirits  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  state  of  intoxication  for  several  days.  This  spring, 
however,  owing  to  the  great  deficiency  of  spirits,  they  were 
generally  sober*  They  belong  to  the  great  family  of  the 
Chipewyun,  or  Northern ,ludiaus ;  dialects  of  their  language 
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betn?  spoken  in  the  Peace  niul  Mackeniie*s  Rivers,  tmA 
by  the  populous  tribes  ia  New  Caledonia^  as  ascertained  by 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  in  his  journey  to  the  Pacific.  They 
style  t'aemselves  generally  Dinneh  meO)  or  Indians,  but  each 
tribe,  or  horde,  adds  some  distinctive  epithet  taken  from  the 
name  of  the  river,  or  lake,  on  which  they  hunt,  or  the  dis* 
trict  from  which  they  lust  migrated.  Those  who  come  to 
Fort  Chipewyan  term  themselves  Saw-ees8aw>dinneh,  (In- 
dians from  the  rising  sun,  or  Eastern  Indians,)  their  original 
hunting  grounds  being  between  the  Athabasca  and  Great 
Slave  Lake,  and  Churchill  River.  This  district,  more  par- 
ticularly termed  the  Chipewyan  lands,  or  barren  country, 
ia  frequented  by  numerous  herds  of  rein-deer,  which  furnish 
easy  subsistence,  and  clothing  to  the  Indians  ;  but  the  traders 
endeavour  to  keep  them  in  the  parts  to  the  westward,  where 
the  beavers  icsort.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
hunters  who  carry  their  furs  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  forty 
to  Uty  River,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  to  Fort  Chipewyan. 
X  few  Northern  Indians  also  resort  to  the  pos(s  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  or  Red  Deer  Lake»  and  to 
Churchill.  The  distance,  however,  of  the  latter  post  from 
their  hunting  grounds,  aud  the  suflBerings  to  which  they  are 
exposed  in  going  thither  from  want  of  food,  have  induced 
those  who  were  formerly  acoustomed  to  visit  it,  to  convey 
thmr  furs  to  some  nearer  stiUion. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  July,  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
arrived  from  Cumberland  House,  with  two  canoes.  They 
made  an  expeditious  journey  from  Cumberland,  notwith- 
standing they  were  detained  near  three  days  in  consequence 
of  the  melanckoly  loss  of  one  of  their  bowmen,  by  the  upset- 
ting of  a  canoe  in  a  strong  rapid.  These  gentlemen  brought 
all  the  stores  they  could  procure  from  the  establishments  at 
Cumberland  and  Isle  it  la  Crosse ;  and  at  the  latter  place 
they  had  received  ten  bags  of  pemmican  from  the  North- 
west Company,  which  proved  to  be  mouldy,  and  so  totally 
unftt  for  use,  that  it  was  left  at  the  Metbye  Portage.    They 
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got  nonn  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  post.    The  voyagers  be% 
longing  to  thai  Company  being  destitute  of  provision,  had 
eaten  what  was  uitended  for  Captain  FrankHn's  party.    In 
consequence  of  these  untoward  oircumstances,  the  canoes 
arrived  %>iih  only  one  day's  supply  of  this  ni^st  eesentiul  ar- 
ticle.    Tlie  prospect  of  having  to  commence  their  journey 
from  h'Mce,  almost  de^^'tute  of  provisions,  and  scantily  sup- 
plied with  stores,  was  very  discouraging.     It  was  evident, 
however,  that  any  unniccessary  delay  here  would  have  been 
very  imprudent,  as  Fort  Chipewyan  did  not,  at  the  present 
time,  furnish  the  meatus  of  subsistence  fur  so  large  a  party, 
much  less  was  there  a  prospect  of  receiving  any  supply  to 
carry  them  forward.     They  therefore  hastened  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  a  speedy  departure.     All  the 
stores  were<demanded  that  could  possibly  be  spared  from 
both  the*estab1ishnients  ;  and  when  this  collcctiok  was  added 
to  the  articles  that  had  been  brought  up  by  the  canoes,  they 
bad  a  sufficient  quantity  of  clothing  for  the  equipment  of  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  here,  as  well  as  to  furnish  a 
present  to  the  Indians,  beside*  some  few  goods  for  the  win- 
ter*a  consumption ;  but  they  could  not  procure  any  ammu« 
nition,  which  was  the  most  esaential  article,  nor  spirits, 
and  but  little  tobacco.      -  .»...      .  ..  .^  ...  ,    -.„  , 

They  then  made  a  final  arrangement  respecting  the  voya- 
gers, who  were  to  accomprny  the  party  ;  and,  fortunately, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing  this,  as  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Hood  had  taken  the  precaution  to  bring  up  ten  men 
from  Cumberland,  who  engaged  tc<  proceed  forward  if  their 
services  were  required.  The  Canadians  whom  they  brought, 
were  most  desirous  of  being  continued.  When  the  numbers 
were  completed,  it  was  found  to  consist  of  sixteen  Canadian 
voyagers,  one  English  attendant,  John  Hepburn,  besides 
two  interpreters  whom  they  were  to  receive  at  the  Great 
Slave  Lake.  They  were  also  accompanied  by  4  Chipewyan 
woman.  An  equipment  of  goods  was  given  to  each  of  the 
men  who  had  been  engaged  at  this  place,  similar  to  what  bad 
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been  furnished  to  the  others  at  Cumberland  ;  and  when  this 
distribution  had  been  made,  the  remainder  were  made  up 
into  bales,  preparatory  to  their  departure,  on  the  following 
day. 

While  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Richardson  were  at  Cum- 
berland Fort,  waiting  until  the  Spring  was  more  advanced, 
they  took  measures  for  a  proper  supply  of  necessaries. 
Mr.  Hood  made  an  excursion  to  the  Basquiau  Hill,  situated 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cumberland  Hous^ 
but  which  may  be  seen  from  thence.  Two  men,  who  were 
going  to  that  place  to  procure  provisions,  accompanied  him. 
After  travelling  two  days  the  party  arrived  ut  a  hunting 
tent  of  the  Indians.  The  state  of  the  weather  compelled 
them  to  remain  several  days  at  this  place,  during  which  some 
otlier  Indians  arrived,  one  of  whom  was  named  the  Warrior, 
lliese  people  having  an  encampment  about  ten  miles  diitant, 
Mr.  Hood  paid  them  a  visit  the  next  day.  When  he  entered 
the  tent,  the  Indians  spread  a  buffalo  robe  before  the  fire, 
and  desired  him  to  sit  down.  Some  were  eating,  others 
sleeping,  many  of  them  without  any  covering  except  the 
breec'i  cloth  and  a  blanket  over  the  shoulders,  a  state  in 
which  they  love  to  indulge;  themselves  till  hunger  drives 
them  forth  to  ihe  chu^e.  Besides  the  Warrior*8  family,  there 
was  that  oi  another  hunter  named  Long-legs,  \7h0se  bad 
success  in  hunting  had  reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  feed- 
ing on  moose  leather  for  three  weeks,  when  he  was  compas- 
sionately relieved  by  the  Warrior.  They  invited  the  party 
to  dine,  and  they  witnessed  the  mode  of  preparing  the  repast. 
They  cut  into  pieces  a  portion  of  fat  meat,  using  for  that 
purpose  a  knife  and  their  teeth.  It  was  boiled  in  a  kettle, 
aud  served  in  a  platter  made  of  birch  bark,  from  which, 
being  dirty,  they  had  peeled  the  surface. 

Mr.  Hood  engaged  five  Canadians,  who  were  to  continue 
with  theparty  until  Captain  Franklin  should  discharge  them. 
They  required,  however,  that  incaseof  meeting  with  Captain 
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k'arry  they  ihouUl  not  be  ooinpelled  to  embark  with  him,  so 
fearful  were  thoy  of  being  conveyed  on  board  &  ship  of  war. 

All  thirffvi  being  prepared.  Dr.  Rie^h^rdmm,  Mr.  lIo<><!, 
and  the  various  servants  attached,  took  iheir  JeparUirefrura 
CvH'berlauii  House  on  the  13th,  nnd  on  the  foUov/infif '  venati^- 
reached  Denver  Lake,  On  the  eip^hteciith,  saiiitig  alon^  i-tM 
river  MiMinJippi,  they  ciosted  th<*  Otter  ^)\>rtage,  where  that 
river  rurni  with  threat  t'eio^ity.  In  uitempting  to  draw  the 
canoes  along  tin.*  shore,  one  of  them,  in  which  wero  t<vo  ot 
the  set  vants,  overset  and  wri<!i  catiied  duwsi  the  current.  One 
ol  them,  named  Louis  Saint  Jean,  the  fcremad,  w  lost,  the 
other  man  reached  the  bunk  of  i)iQ  river  with  dilticuUy  and 
wu'3  saved.  The  uutfisrings  which  the  party  endured  from  the 
stii>;5;  of  the  musquitoes  is  described  us  most  acute.  Sorae- 
\;rt  :';8  they  olosed  the  tent  and  burnt  wood,  or  set  fire  to 
^^uitpowdf.^,  that  the  smoke  might  drive  them  away  ;  but  t.o 
efiHrtawereeffeotualentirely  to  dispersie  them  ;  they  swarmed 
in  the  blankets  and  drew  blootl  with  tlutr  piercing  trunks  so 
ai  deeply  to  stain  their  clothes.  In  addition  to  this  they  had 
to  endure  the  sting  of  the  horse- fty  and  the  sand-fly,  so  that 
their  bodies  were  in  constant  pain.  After  undergoing  many 
privations  and  passing  through  many  diiliculties,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Hood,  and  the  servants  they  had  engaged,  ar- 
rived at  Fort  Chipewyan  as  noticed  before,  and  they  had  the 
satisfaction  of  meeting  Cautain  Franklin  and  their  other 
companions  in  good  health. 

After  remaining  at  Fort  Chipewyan  a  few  days^  they  pre- 
pared for  their  journey  toward  the  Polar  Sea.  Their  stock 
of  provisions  unfortunately  was  adequate  to  only  a  few  days 
oonsumption  |  it  wal  pleasant,  however,  to  remark  that  the 
aearoity  of  ftrad  did  not  dispirit  the  Canadians  who  were  io 
be  of  the  party.  At  noon  on  the  18th,  Captain  Franklin  and 
the  whole  party  bade  farewell  to  the  residents  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Port  Chipewyan,  and  soon  entered  the  Stony  River. 
The  current  being  favourable,  they  passed  swiftly  along  and 
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entered  the  Slave  River.  In  crossing  Little  Rock  |M»rtage, 
ttio  bowman,  who  was  carrying  one  of  the  oanoes,  let  it  elip 
upon  the  rock  and  it  broke  in  two.  This  circunastsnce  de- 
tained them  two  hours  to  sew  the  pieces  together  and  cover 
them  with  pitch,  which  rendered  the  canoes  as  serviceable  as 
ever. 

At  a  place  called  iiiic  Portage  of  the  drowned^  a  most 
serious  accident  happened  a  few  years  preceding.  Two 
canoes  arrived  at  the  upper  end  of  the  portage,  in  one  of 
which  there  was  an  experienced  guide.  This  iimiu  judg- 
ing from  the  height  of  the  river,  deemed  it  practica- 
ble to  shoot  the  rapid,  and  determined  upon  trying  it. 
He  accordingly  placed  himself  in  the  bow  of  his  canoe, 
having  previously  agreed,  that  if  the  passage  was  found 
easy,  he  should,  on  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  rapid,  fire  a 
musket,  os  a  signal  for  the  other  canoe  to  follow.  The  rapid 
proved  dangerous,  and  called  forth  all  the  skill  of  the  guide, 
and  the  utmost  exertion  of  his  crew,  and  they  narrowly  es- 
caped destruction.  Just  as  they  were  landing,  an  unfortu- 
nate fellow  seiiing  the  loaded  fowling  piece,  fired  at  a  duck 
which  rose  at  the  instant.  The  guide  anticipating  the  con- 
sequences, ran  with  the  utmost  haste  to  the  other  end  of  the 
portage,  but  he  was  too  late :  the  other  canoe  had  pushed 
off,  and  he  arrived  only  to  witness  the  iate  of  bis  comrades. 
They  got  alarmed  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid,  the  canoe  was 
upset,  and  every  man  perished. 

On  the  twenty-second  they  shot  a  buffalo,  which  gave 
them  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  for  the  present.  On 
the  twenty-fourth  they  reached  the  establishment  of  the 
North-west  Company  on  Moose-Deer  Island,  where  they 
found  letters  from  Mr.  Wentzel,  dated  Fort  Providence,  a 
titation  on  the  North  side  of  the  lake,  informing  tliem  that 
the  Indian  guide  was  waiting  for  them  at  that  port. 

Captain  Franklin  engaged  an  interpreter  at  this  place 
named  Pierre  St.  Germain,  for  the  Copper  Indians.  They 
were  gredtly  disappointed  as  to  the  provisions  they  expected 
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to  b«  furnished  with }  after  a  little  delay  hovreT«r,  some  men 
arrived  witli  meat,  and  from  the  depots  of  the  two  Compa- 
nies a  supply  of  nearly  six  hundred  pounds  of  dried  provi- 
sions  were  procured ;  and  as  they  calculated  that  they  had 
now  sufficient  until  they  joined  the  hunters,  they  resolved  to 
proceed.  The  houses  of  the  North-west  and  Hudson's  Bay 
Companies  are  small,  asd  the  principal  support  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  fish,  which  the  luke  produces  in  abundance.  Tlie 
hunters  also  bring  occasionally  the  flesh  of  moose,  buffalo, 
and  rein  deer.  On  the  twenty-seventh  the  party  left  Moose- 
Deer  Island.  Since  leaving  Fort  Chipewyan  they  had  tra* 
veiled  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  On  the  twenty-ninth 
they  reached  Fort  Providence,  a  post  occupied  by  the  North- 
west Company  only.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  no 
settlement  to  the  northward  of  Great  Slave  Lake.  At  this 
place  they  ifound  Jean  Baptiste  Adam,  one  of  the  interpre- 
ters who  was  to  accompany  them.  The  chief  of  the  Indian 
tribe  and  his  hunters  were  encamped  at  some  distance  from 
the  fort,  at  a  good  fishing  station.  A  fire  was  lighted  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  to  announce  tho  arrival  of  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  party,  and  a  present  of  tobacco  and  other  articles  was 
sent  to  him.  The  duties  allotted  to  Mr.  Wentzel  were,  the 
management  of  the  Indians,  the  superintendance  of  the 
Canadian  voyagers,  the  ^'taining,  and  the  g;eneral  distribu- 
tion of  the  provision,  and  the  issue  of  the  other  stores.  These 
services  he  was  well  qualified  to  perform,  having  been  ac- 
customed to  execute  similar  duties,  during  a  residence  of 
upwards  of  twenty  yearn  iu  this  country ;  he  was  one  of  the 
few  traders  who  speak  the  Chipewyan  language. 

As  external  appearances  make  Lioting  impressions  on  the 
Indians,  the  party  prepared  for  the  interview  by  decorating 
themselves  in  uniform,  and  suspending  a  medal  round  each 
of  their  necks.  The  tents  had  been  previously  pitched,  and 
over  one  a  silken  union  flag  was  hoisted.  Soon  after  noon, 
on  July  30th,  several  Indian  canoes  were  seen  advancing  in 
a  regular  line,  and  on  their  approach  the  chief  was  discovered 
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!■  the  headmost,  which  was  paddled  by  two  meD.  On  land- 
ing at  the  fort,  the  chief  assumed  a  ttiry  grare  aspect,  and 
walked  up  to  Mr.  Wentiel  with  a  measured  and  dignified 
atep,  looking  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left,  at  the  per- 
sons who  had  assembled  on  the  beach  tu  witness  his  debarka- 
tion, bat  preserving  the  same  immoTcability  of  countenance 
until  he  reached  the  hall,  and  was  introduced  to  the  officers. 
When  he  had  smoked  his  pipe,  drank  a  small  portion  of 
spirits  and  water  himself,  and  issued  a  glass  to  each  of  his 
companions,  who  had  seated  themseWes  on  the  floor,  he 
commenced  his  harangue,  by  mentioning  the  circumstances 
that  led  to  his  agreeing  to  accompany  the  expedition,  an  en- 
gagement which  he  was  quite  prepared  to  fulfil.  He  was 
rqoiced,  he  said,  to  see  such  great  chiefs  on  his  lands ;  his 
tribe  were  poor,  but  they  loTed  white  men,  who  had  been 
their  benefactors  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  visit  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  them.  It  was  at  first  rumoured,  he 
said,  that  a  great  medicine  chief  accompanied  the  party,  who 
was  able  to  restore  the  dead  to  life ;  at  this  he  rejoiced ;  the 
prospect  of  again  seeing  his  departed  relatives  had  enlivened 
his  spirits,  but  his  first  communication  with  Mr.  Wentsel  had 
removed  these  vain  hopes,  and  he  felt  as  if  his  friends  had  a 
second  time  been  torn  from  him.  He  now  wished  to  be  in- 
formed exactly  of  the  nature  of  the  expedition. 

In  reply  to  this  speech,  which  bad  been  prepared  for  many 
days.  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  explain  the  objects 
of  the.mis8ion  in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  ensure  his  exer- 
tions in  the  service.  With  this  view,  says  Captain  Franklin, 
I  told  him  that  we  were  sent  out  by  the  greatest  chief  in  the 
world,  who  was  the  sovereign  also  of  the  trading  companie!) 
in  the  country  ;  that  he  was  the  friend  of  peace,  and  had  the 
interest  of  every  nation  at  heart.  Having  learned  that  his 
children  in  the  north,  were  much  in  want  of  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, in  consequence  of  the  extreme  length  and  difTicuIly 
of  the  present  route,  he  had  sent  us  to  search  for  a  passage 
by  the  sea,  which  if  found,  would  enable  large  vessels  to 
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transport  great  qnantitiM  of  goods  more  easily  to  thdr  haiiihf. 
l*hat  we  bad  not  come  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  but  sotoly 
to  make  diacoveriea  for  tbeir  benefit,  as  well  ^s  t'nat  of  «tery 
otber  people.  Tbat  we  had  been  directed  to  inquire  kito  the 
Jiatttre  of  all  the  prodwdiona  of  the  countries  we  might  paaa 
through,  and  parttettlarly  respsctiog  their  inhahitainta.  Tbart 
W0  desired  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  in  guiding  us,  and 
providing  UB  with  food  ;  finally,  (hat  we  were  most  posititely 
teqjoiued  by  the  great  chief  to  recommend  that  hestilities 
uhould  oease  throug^bout  this  country ;  and  especi»lly  between 
tlie  Indians  and  tlie  Esquimaux,  whom  he  considered  as 
clHldren,  in  common  with  other  natives  *,  and  hy  way  «f  en- 
forcing the  latter  point  more  strongly,  I  assured  him  that  a 
forfeiture  of  all  the  advantages  which  Viight  be  anticipated 
from  the  expedition  would  be  a  eertain  conaequenee  if  any 
quarrel  arose  between  his  party  and  the  Esquimanx.  I  also 
communJcaled  to  him  that  owing  to  the  distance  we  had  tra- 
veiled,  we  had  now  few  more  stores  than  was  neoessary  foi' 
the  use  of  our  own  party ;  a  part  of  these  however,  should  be 
forthwith  presented  to  him  ;  on  his  return  he  and  his  party 
should  be  remunerated  with  cloth,  amaunition,  tobacco,  and 
some  useful  iron  materials,  besides  having  their  debts  to  the 
North-west  Company  discharged.  i  nvm 

The  chief,  whose  name  was  Akaitolio  or  Dig-foot,  replied 
by  a  renewal  of  his  assurances,  that  h«  and  his  party  would 
attend  them  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  and  tliat  they  would 
do  their  utmost  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence. He  admitted  that  his  tribe  had  made  war  upon  the 
Esquimaux,  but  said,  they  were  now  desirous  of  peace,  and 
unanimous  in  their  opinbn  as  to  the  necessity  of  all  who  ac- 
companied them  abstaining  from  every  act  of  enmity  against 
that  nation.  He  added,  liuwever,  that  the  Esquimaux  were 
very  treacherous,  and  therefore  recommended  that  they 
should  advance  towards  them  with  caution. 

The  communications  which  the  chief  and  the  guides  then 
gave  resi:ecting  the  route  to  the  Cupper-Mine  River,  audits 
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courie  to  the  tea,  coincided  in  every  material  ^loint  with  the 
statements  which  were  made  by  others  at  Chipewyan,  but 
they  differed  in  their  descriptions  of  the  coast.  The  infor- 
mation, however,  collected  aum  both  sources  was  very 
vague  and  unsatisfactory.  None  of  his  tribe  had  been  more 
than  three  days*  march  along  the  sea>coa8t  to  the  eastward 
of  the  river's  mouth. 

As  the  water  was  unusually  high  this  season,  the  Indian 
guides  recommended  going  by  a  shorter  route  to  the  Copper 
Mine  River  than  that  (hey  had  first  proposed  toMr.  Wentsel, 
and  (hey  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  that  the  rein- 
deer would  be  sooner  found  upon  this  track.  They  then 
drew  a  chart  of  the  proposed  route  on  the  floor  with  char- 
coal, exhibiting  a  chain  of  twenty-five  small  lakes  extending 
towards  the  north,  about  one  half  of  them  connected  by  a 
river  which  flows  into  Slave  Lake,  near  Fort  Providence. 
One  of  the  guides,  named  Keskarrah,  drew  the  Copper- 
Mine  River,  running  through  the  Upper  Liake,  in  a  westerly 
direction  towards  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  then  northerly 
to  the  sea.  The  other  guide  drew  the  river  In  a  straight 
line  to  the  sea  from  the  above-mentioned  place,  hot  after 
some  dispute,  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  first  delinea- 
tion. The  latter  was  elder  brother  to  Akaitcho,  and  he  said 
that  he  had  accompanied  Mr.  Hearne  on  his  journey,  and 
though  very  young  at  the  time,  stiff  remembered  many  of 
the  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  massacre  oommitted 
by  the  Indians  on  the  Esquimaux.    '"••^  '^'^  '*''■•'  "■'=''  '^i 

They  pointed  out  another  lake  to  the  southward  of  the 
rLveri^  about  three  day*9  journey  distant  fron:  it,  or  vvbtcb 
the  chief  proposed  the  next  winter*^  establishment  should  be 
formed,  as  the  rein-deer  would  pass  there  in  the  autumn  and 
spiring.  Its  waters  contained  fish,  and  therie  Was  a  sufllciency 
of  wood  for  building  as  well  as  for  the  winter's  consumption. 
They  could  not  say  what  time  it  would  take  in  reaching  (he 
lake,  until  they  saw  the  manner  of  travelling  in  the  large 
canoes,  but  they  supposed  it  would  be  about  twenty  days. 
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Akahoho  and  the  guides  having  oounmuoioated  all  (ha  la- 
formatlun  (hey  poaseiaed  on  (be  different  poin(a  to  wbioh 
,  queations  had  been   direc(ed,  Captain  Franklin  placed  a 
medal  round  the  oeok  of  (he  obief^and  (beofficera  presented 
theirs  to  an  elder  brother  of  bis  and  (he  two  guides,  oonnnau- 
nioa(ing  (o  (hem  that  these  marks  of  distinction  were  given 
as  tokens  of  friendship.     Being  conferred  in  tbe  presenoa 
of  all  the  hunters,  (heir  acquisition  waa  highly  gratifying  to 
them,  but  they  studiouoly  avoided  any  great  expression  of 
Joy,  because  such  an  exposure  would  have  been  unbecoming 
the  dignity  which  the  senior  Indians  assume  during  a  confer- 
ence.   They  expressed  (hemseltea  sensible  of  these  tokens 
of  regard,  and  that  (hey  should  be  preserved  during  their 
lives  with  (be  utmost  care.    The  chief  evinced  much  pene- 
tradon  and  intelligence  during  the  whole  of  this  conversa- 
tiun.    Hei  made  many  inquiries  respecting  the  discovery 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Parry,  which  had  been 
mentioned  to  him,  and  asked  wby  a  passage  had  not  been 
discovered  long  agOy  if  one  exb(ed.  Tbe  chief  waa  desirous 
of  being  present,  with  his  party,  at  a  dance  which  was 
given  in  the  evening  to  our  Canadian  voyagers.    They  were 
highly  entertained  by  the  vivacity  and  agility  displayed  by 
them  in  their  singing  and  dancing ;  and  especially  by  (heir 
imitating  the  gestures  of  a  Canadinu,  who  placed  himself  in 
the  most  ludicrous  postures ;  and,  whenever  this  was  done, 
the  gravity  of  the  chief  gave  way  to  violent  bursts  of  laughter. 
In  return  for  the  gratification  Akaitcho  had  enjojedy  he 
desired  his  young  men  toexhibittbe  Dog-Rib  Indian  dance ; 
and  immediately  thej  ranged  themselves  in  a  circle,  and 
keeping  their  legs  widely  separated,  began  to  jump  simul- 
taneously sideways;   their  bodies  were  bent,  their  hands 
placed  on  their  hips,  and  they  uttered  forcibly  the  inteijeo- 
tion  i$a  at  each  jump.    Devoid  as  were  their  attitudea  of 
grace,  and  their  muno  of  harmony^  the  novelty  of  tha  cxhi- 
bitiua  was  amusing 
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The  custom  of  dispersing  and  destruyiiig  the  musquiloes, 
by  lii^liting  fires  and  leaving  the  coals  to  bum,  wa*  attended 
Willi  a  very  serious  accident.  The  tent  in  which  Captain 
Franklin  slept  caught  Are  and  was  entirely  coniumed.  A 
quantity  of  powder  wbh  stowed  in  the  tent,  and  Hepbuni  was 
sleeping  within  it.  He  awokejust  in  time  to  throw  the  pow- 
der out  of  the  teni,  and  to  preserve  the  baggogf) ;  otherwise 
this  circumstance  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  expedili'in. 

On  the  first  day  uf  August  the  Indians  quitted  Fort  Provi- 
dence, and  proceeded  to  the  entrance  of  Yellow  Knife  Ri- 
ver. After  their  departure  the  stores  were  made  up  into 
packages  of  about  eighty  pounds  for  the  convenience  of  con> 
veyance.  In  this  arrangement  the  absence  of  the  Indians 
wus  indispensably  necessary,  as  they  were  always  begging 
every  article  which  came  under  their  notice. 

The  expedition  now  consisted  of  the  following  persons, 
together  with  three  females,  the  wives  of  the  voyagers. 

John  Franklin,  lieutpnant  of  the  royal  navy  and  commander. 
John  Richardson,  M.  D.,  surgeon  of  the  royal  navy. 
Mr.  Qeorge  Back,  of  the  royal  navy,  midshipman.         « 
Mr.  Robert  Hood,  of  the  royal  navy,  midshipman. 
Mr.  Frederick  Wentzel,  clerk  to  the  North-west  Company, 
John  HcDburn,  English  seaman. 

,^„,v  ;.,,  ,,v  ,,   Intarpr«t$r8.       ,_-  ,,  ,■,,;   ,..,....,  \.  -, . 

Pierre  St.  Germain,  Chipewyan  Bois  BruUs    ' 

Jean  Baptiste  Adam.  ^    .:»:?•>,    ;i  >        ;         ? 

Canadian  Voyagtr*. 

Joseph  Peltier,  Gabriel  Beauparlant, 

Matthew  Pelonquin,  dit  Credit,  Vincenza  Fontano, 
Solomon  Belanger,  J  ^.     ,.  Registe  Vaillant, 

Joseph  Benoit,  .  Jean  Baptiste  Parent, 

P.  V.  19.  L  L  L 
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Joseph  Gagne, 
Pierre  Dumas, 
Joaeph  Porcier, 
Ig^nace  Perrault, 
Francois  Sainaitdr6. 


Jean  Baptiste  Belanger, 
Jean  Baptiste  B«Iteau, 
E:nnnuel  CournoycK, 
Miebael  Teroaliaute,  an  Iroquoi*. 


<j  1^ 


On  the  2nd  of  August  the  party  encamped  at  about  eight 
miles  distance  from  Fort  Provideuce,  and  on  the  follD4vin|^ 
day  arrived  at  the  entrance  uf  Yellow  Knife  River,  where 
they  found  Akaitcbo  aad  his  party  with  their  families.  They 
mustered  a  fleet  of  seventeen  canoes,  and  the  whole  party 
proceeded  together  up  the  River.  Akaitcho  endeaToured  to 
sustain  the  importance  of  his  character,  and  was  rowed  by 
a  youth  whom  he  made  captive  ;  when  however  he  was  so  far 
from  observation  as  to  admit  it,  he  laid  aside  his  importance, 
and  aided  by  his  personal  exertions  in  paddling  the  canoe. 
Several  of  the  canoes  were  paddjeil  by  women. 

In  orossinga  portage,  the  Indians  bad  much  the buperiority ; 
the  men  carried  the  canoes,  and  the  women  and  children  the 
clothes,  80  that  they  soon  accomplished  tlieir  journey ;  while 
those  of  the  Expedition  had  to  make  four  journeys  to  convey 
their  canoes  and  stores.  At  night,  on  encamping,  tliemen 
were  divided  into  diiTerent  watches  fur  the  night,  with  an  of- 
ficer attached  to  each  watch.  This  was  dune  for  security  of 
the  property,  and  to  manifest  to  the  Indians  that  no  oppor- 
tunity could  occur  for  dishf^nest  attempts  ;  and  Akaitcho,  the 
chief,  observing  the  systematic  efforts  pursued  for  their  prO' 
tection,  declared  that  he  should  je  without  apprehension  of 
danger  from  the  Esquimaux,  as  no  opportunity  cotpld  occur 
when  the  party  might  be  surprised. 

On  the  5th,  an  issue  was  made  of  the  last  portion  of  dried 
meat  in  their  possession  ;  and  a  few  pounds  of  preserved  meat 
and  some  portable  soup  was  all  that  remained.  To  supply 
fheir  future  wants,  the  hunters  were  sent  forward  to  shoot 
the  rein  deer  which  usually  frequented  a  pl»ce  they  were 
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approaching.  Akaitcho  also  informed  them  that  some  lakes 
whii'h  tbey  would  soon  approach  abounded  with  fish.  The 
voyagers  began  to  complain  that  they  could  not  proceed  with 
the  scanty  subsistence  that  was  now  given  them.  In  the 
night  of  the  seventh,  the  dry  moss  where  thejr  were  encamped, 
by  some  accident  took  fire,  and  they  narrowly  escaped  losing 
great  part  of  thdr  canoes  and  haggnge. 

Arriving  at  Carp  Lake,  which  the  Indians  said  was  vefjr 
prodactive  offish,  (hey  resolved  to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  to  af- 
ford the  opportunity  of  recruiting  their  supply  of  provisions. 
The  chief  and  nil  the  Indians  went  forward."  to  endeavour  to 
procure  some  rein -deer,  and  the  nets  produced  a  sufficient 
qusintity  offish  to  give  the  whole  party  some  hearty  meals. 
Being  refreshed  by  this  supply,  they  proceeded  on  the  ele- 
venth, nnd  received  the  agreeable  information  that  the  hun- 
ters who  were  in  advance  had  obtained  a  supply  of  rein- deer. 
This  was  a  most  welcome  account,  as  the  Canadians  had  ex- 
pressed great  discontent  at  having  so  scanty  a  supply  of  food, 
and  complained  (hat  (hey  had  been  led  into  a  country  where 
there  were  no  means  of  subsistence. 

On  the  I4tli  they  entered  Hunters*  Lake,  situiitedin  lat. 
sitty-fuiirdeg.sixmin.  and  in  long,  one  hundred  and  (liirteen 
deg.  twenty- five  min.  The  hunters  hrouj^bt  in  more  meat 
this  evening,  but  the  ne(s  produced  sciMcely  any  fish.  On 
the  following  day  they  received  no  less  ihan  seventeen  deer, 
so  that  a  sufficient  store  was  now  obtained  for  some  days  to 
come.  Akaitciio  now  proposed  that  he  and  his  hunters  slM)uld 
proceed  towards  Winter  Lake  to  procure  a  fresh  store  of  pro- 
visions against  the  arrival  of  the  party,  lie  also  desired  the 
opportunity  of  providing  clothing  for  himself  and  people. 
He  accordins^ly  «vas  i>ermitted  to  proceed. 

As  the  supply  of  provisions  was  now  very  abundant,  and  a 
prospect  of  its  contnuing  ^o,  the  people  resumed  their  cheer- 
fulness, and  on  the  nineteenth  the  party  arrived  at  a  small 
lake  to  the  westward  of  Winter  Lake,  where  Akaitcho  re- 
ocmmended  them  to  take  up  (heir  residence  for  the  winter. 

L  L  t  2 
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Ti  bpiiiir  Sunday,  diviiie  service  was  performed  as  usual  when 
opportunity  olTered.  The  distance  from  Fort  Chipewyan, 
which  the  party  had  travelled,  was  nearly  six  hundred  miles; 
and  the  servants  in  conveying  the  stores  across  the  portages 
had  walked  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

As  the  p:irty  were  expected  to  spend  many  months  at  this 
place,  they  set  about  erecting  a  place  of  residence,  and  they 
gave  to  it  the  name  of  Fort  Enterprise.  Mr.  Wentzel  bad 
the  principal  superintendance  of  this  erection,  and  the  build- 
ing was  made  as  comfortable  as  the  resources  and  circum* 
stances  would  admit. 

The  party  were  the  next  day  divided  into  two  companies ; 
one  company  was  to  procure  wood  aud  erect  a  store-house, 
and  the  other  company  were  to  bring  in  the  provisions.  As 
it  was  the  intention  of  Captain  Franklin  to  descend  the  Cop- 
per-mine River,  he  sent  for  the  chief,  who  was  hunting  In 
the  neighbourhood,  accordin;^  as  lie  had  appointed  on 
leaving  the  party  some  days  preceding.  On  his  arrival  how- 
ever it  appeared  chat  he  had  procured  but  few  deer  :  for  hav- 
ing heard  of  the  death  of  his  brother  in  law,  several  days  had 
been  spent  in  lamentation  on  that  account.  He  also  refused 
to  accompany  the  party  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  saying 
that  the  winter  was  too  far  advanced,  that  the  rein-deer  had 
left  the  river,  and  that  provisions  would  not  be  lo  bi;  pro- 
cured. Captain  Franklin  still  asserting  that  he  should  moke 
the  attempt,  Akaitchosaid  that  it  should  not  be  laid  to  their 
charge  that  their  visitors  were  suffered  to  go  alone  ;  and  al- 
though it  did  appear  to  him  that  the  journey  would  be  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives,  yet  that  some  of  his  young  men  should 
accompany  the  party.  Captain  Franklin  assured  the  chief 
that  he,  in  common  with  all  bis  companions,  was  solicitous  for 
t!te  welfare  of  all  that  accompanied  them;  but  that  it  was 
of  importance  to  obtain  some  correct  knowledge  of  that  river, 
io  orticr  that  in  their  next  despatches  to  the  Great  Chief 
(the  Kint;  of  Great  Britain)  they  might  state  some  particulars 
reBpei-ting  it.     Akaitcho,  after  all,  appeared  so  greatly  to 
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abject  to  the  journey,  that  it  was  thoun-lit  prudent  to  decline 
the  attenapt.  On  holding  a  conference  with  tiie  oflicers  on 
the  subject,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  Air.  Back  and  Mr. 
Hood  should  be  sent  to  explore  those  parts,  in  a  light  canoe. 

On  the  25th,  John  Hepburn,  the  English  seaninii,  having 
gone  out  to  hunt,  a  dense  log  coming  on,  he  missed  the  road, 
and  not  returning  in  the  evening,  the  greatest  anxiety  pre- 
vailed for  his  safety.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  on  the  fol> 
lowing  day  ;  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  a  party  of  Indians 
went  in  search  of  him.  They  fortunately  succeeded,  and 
brought  him  back  the  same  evening,  although  he  wa^  much 
fatigued  He  had  been  wandering  about  during  the  whol<t 
time,  and  had  eaten  only  a  partridge,  and  the  tongue  of  a 
deer  which  he  shot.  After  partaking  of  some  food,  and  tak- 
ing rest,  he  recovered  his  usual  health  and  strength. 

An  eclipse  being  to  take  place  about  this  time,  Akaitcho 
was  iiifornied  ot  it,  and  when  the  circumstance  occured,  it 
brought  hill)  to  the  most  decided  admission  of  the  superior 
knowledge  and  talents  of  the  white  people,  who  could  account 
for,  an<l  foretell  such  an  event ;  and  he  said  that  he  and  his 
people  could  not  but  be  glad  to  have  the  company  of  such 
Miteljigent  persons,  and  that  on  their  part  every  exertion 
iiht>ul(l  be  made  to  procure  provisions. 

On  the  29lh,  IMr.  liuod  and  Mr.  Back,  accompanied  by 
Pierre  8t.  Germoiii,  eight  Canadians  and  one  of  the  Indians, 
euibtirked  to  explore  the  Copper-mine  Piver.  If  the  wea- 
ther permitted,  he  vmn.,  on  arriving  at  its  banks,  to  trace 
its  course  and  niuke  ubservations  for  a  few  days  and  then  to 
riturn.  At  this  time  also  the  Indian  chief  took  his  depar< 
lure,  leovini^  two  of  iiis  |)eopIe  to  procure  provisions. 

On  the  0th  of  September,  having  nothing  which  particu- 
larly  requireil  their  attention  to  prevent  it.  Dr.  ^lichardson 
and  Captain  Franklin  set  out  on  an  excursion  to  the  Cupper- 
mine  River,  taking  thrfe  of  the  servants  with  them,  'i  bey 
aUenipted  as  straight  a  course  as  the  country  would  perrnit. 
Th'd  land  was  extremely  barren,  there  being  scarcely  a:iy 
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trees.     One  of  the  purty  killed  a  rein-deer,  of  which  they  all 
partook.     At  night,  they  had  to  sleep  on  the  frozen  ground, 
with  only  a  small  quantity  of  twigs  under  them,  and  little  co- 
vering upon  them.     In  Indian  who  was  of  the  party  stripped 
himself  nakc<l ;  and  then  warming  himself  by  the  fire,  co- 
vered himself  with  his  garments  and  went  to  sleep.     They 
passed  a  herd  of  rein-deer  on  the  second  day  and  killed  one 
of  them  ;  but  they  were  so  loaded  already  that  they  left  the 
greater  part  of  the  carcase  behind,  carefully  covered  with 
stones,  some  of  the  party  intending  to  possess  themselves  of 
it  on  their  return.     On  the  thirteenth  they  came  in  view  of 
the  Copper-mine  Uiver,  and  soon  arrived  on  the  edge  of 
Point  Lake,  which  is  about  the  lat.  of  65  deg.  9  min.  and 
long.  112  deg.  57  min.     Having  satisfied  themselves  as  far  as 
the  present  circumstance  admitted,  they  set  out  on  their  re- 
turti  tn  the  fort.     The  coldness  of  the  weather  had   consi- 
derably increased.    The  ground  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  whole  country  had  a  wintry  appearance.     On  the  16tli 
ihey  arrived  at  their  old  quarters  at  Fort  Enterprise.     Mr. 
Back,  Mr.  Hood  and  the  i)arty  acoonipanying  them,  had  re- 
turned from  their  journey  to  explore  the  Copper- mine  Rl» 
ver.     They  had  travelled  upwards  of  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, as    fur  as  the  Lake    into  which    the    Copper  mine 
River  runs.     Although  the  cold  was  severe,  und  fuel  was 
scarce,  yet  they  cheerfully  persevered  in  their  journey,  and 
no  complaint  was  made  of  any  one  attached  to  i  he  party. 

During  the  absence  of  (he  reconnoitcring  parties,  Mr. 
Wentzel  had  proceeded  in  the  erection  of  the  house,  and  in 
the  beginniujj  of  October,  the  place  being  finished,  the 
party  removed  into  it.  It  was  merely  a  log-building,  fifty 
feet  long,  and  twenty  four  wide,  divided  into  a  hall,  three 
bed  rooms  and  a  kitchen.  The  walls  and  roof  were  plastered 
with  clay,  the  floors  Ldd  with  planks  rudely  squared  with 
the  hatchet,  and  the  windows  closed  with  parcbinent  of  deer- 
skin. The  clay,  which  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather  re- 
quired to  be  tempered  before  the  fire  with  hot  water,  froze 
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aa  it  was  daubed  on^  afterwards  cracked  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  admit  the  vriod  from  every  quarter  ;  yet,  compared 
with  the  tents,  this  new  habitation  appeared  coml'ortuble  ; 
and  having  filled  the  capacious  clay- built  chimney  with  fag- 
gots, they  spent  a  cheerful  evening  before  the  Mivo^orating 
bla'/e.  The  change  was  peculiarly  beneficial  to  Dr.  Richard- 
son, ^''ho  having,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  incautiously  laid 
down  on  the  frozen  side  of  a  hill  when  heated  with  walking, 
had  caught  a  severe  sore  throat,  which  became  daily  worse 
wSilst  remaining  in  the  tents,  hut  he  began  to  mend  soon 
afttr  he  was  enabled  to  confine  himself  to  the  more  equable 
warmth  of  the  house. 

The  meridian  sun  at  this  tinio  melted  the  light  covering  of 
snow  or  hoar  frust  on  the  lichens,  which  cl(>the  the  barren 
grounds,  and  rendered  them  so  tender  as  to  attract  great 
herds  of  rein-deer.  Ca|>tain  Franklin  estimated  the  numbers 
he  saw  during  a  short  walk,  at  upwards  of  two  thousand. 
They  form  into  herds  of  ditferent  sizes,  from  ten  to  a  hun- 
dred, according  as  their  fears  or  accident  induce  them  to 
unite  or  separate.  The  females  being  at  this  time  more  lean 
and  active,  usually  lead  the  van.  The  haunches  of  the  males 
are  now  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  or  more  with  fat, 
which  beginning  to  get  red  and  high  flavoxred,  is  considered 
a  sure  indication  of  the  commencement  of  the  rutting  season. 

The  horns  of  the  rein-deer  vary,  not  only  with  its  sex  and 
■age,  but  are  otherwise  so  uncertain  in  their  growth,  that 
they  are  nev^r  alike  in  any  two  individuals.  The  old  males 
shed  their's  about  the  end  of  December  ;  the  females  retain 
them  until  the  disappearance  of  the  snow  enables  them  to 
frequent  the  barren  grounds,  about  the  middle  or  end  of  May, 
soon  after  which  period  they  proceed  towards  the  sea-coast 
and  drop  tlieir  }uung.  The  young  males  lose  their  horns 
about  the  same  time  with  the  females  or  a  little  earlier,  some 
of  them  as  early  as  April.  The  hair  of  the  rein-deer  falls  in 
July,  and  ia  succeeded  by  a  short  thick  coat  of  mingled  clove, 
titep  reddiiih,  and  yellowish  brownaj  the  belly  and  under 
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parts  of  the  neck,  &c.,  remuiuing  white.  As  the  winter  ap- 
proaches the  hair  becomes  hint^er,  and  lighter  in  its  colours, 
anil  it  begins  to  loosen  in  May,  being  then  much  worn  on 
the  sides,  from  the  animal  rubbing  itself  against  trees  and 
stones.  Their  priucipal  movement  to  the  northward  oon- 
mences  generally  in  the  end  of  April,  when  the  snow  begins 
to  melt  on  the  sides  of  the  hills;  and  early  in  May,  when 
large  patches  of  the  ground  are  visible,  they  are  on  the  banks 
of  the  Copper-mine  River.  The  females  take  the  lead  in 
this  spring  migration,  and  bring  forth  their  young  on  the  sea- 
coast  about  the  end  of  May  or  beginniiitj^  of  June.  There  are 
certain  spots  or  passes  well  known  to  the  Indians,  through 
which  the  deer  invari^iMy  pass  in  their  migration  to  and  from 
the  coast,  and  it  has  been  observed  that  ihey  always  travel 
against  the  wind. 

The  herds  of  rein -deer  are  attended  in  their  migrations  by 
bands  of  wolves,  which  destroy  a  great  many  of  tiiem.  The 
Copper  Indians  kill  the  rein-deer  in  the  summer  with  the 
gun,  or  taking  advantage  of  a  favourable  disposition  of  the 
ground,  they  enclose  a  herd  upon  a  neck  of  land,  and  drive 
(hem  into  a  lake,  where  they  tall  an  easy  prey;  but  in  the 
spring,  when  they  are  numerous  on  the  skirts  of  the  woods, 
they  catch  them  in  snares.  The  snares  are  simple  nooses, 
formed  into  a  rope  made  of  twisted  sinews,  which  are  placed  in 
the  aperture  of  a  slight  hedge,  constructed  of  the  branches  of 
trees.  This  hedge  is  so  disposed  as  to  form  several  windin^i; 
compartments,  and  although  it  is  by  no  means  strong,  yet 
the  deer  seldom  atcempt  to  break  through  it.  The  herd  is 
led  into  ihe  labyrinth  by  two  converging  rows  of  poles,  and 
one  is  generally  caught  in.  each  of  tho  openings  by  the  noose 
placed  there.  The  hunter,  too,  lying  in  ambush,  stabs  some 
of  them  with  his  bayonet  as  they  pass  by,  and  the  whole  herd 
frequently  becomes  his  prey. 

The  Dog  rib  Indians  have  a  mode  of  killing  these  ani- 
mals, which  though  simple,  is  very  successful.  It  was  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Wentzel,  who  resided  iong  amongst  that 
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people.    The  hunten  go  in  pairs,  the  foremost  man  carry- 
ing in  one  hand  the  horns  and  part  of  the  sliin  of  the  head  of 
a  deer,  and  in  the  oth(;r  a  small  bundle  of  twig^,  against 
which  he,  from  time  to  tiime,  rubs  the  horns,  imitatihg  the 
gestures  peculiar  to  the  animal.    His  comrade  follows,  tread- 
ing exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and  holding  the  guns  of  both  in 
a  horisontal  position,  so  that  the  muzzles  project  under  the 
arms  of  him  who  carries  the  bead.    Both  hunters  have  a  fil- 
let of  white  skin  round  their  foreheads,  and  the  foremost  has 
a  stripe  of  the  same  kind  round  his  wrists.    They  approach 
the  herd  by  degrees,  raising  their  legs  very  slowly,  but  set- 
ting  them  down  somewhat  suddenly,  after  the  manner  of  a 
deer,  and  always  taking  care  to  lift  their  right  or  left  feet 
simultaneously.    If  any  of  the  herd  leave  off  feeding  to  gaie 
upon  this  extraordinary  phenomenon,  it  instantly  stops,  and 
the  head  begins  to  play  its  part  by  licking  its  shoulders,  and 
performing  other  necessary  movements.    In  this  way  the 
hunters  attain  the  very  centre  of  the  herd  without  exciting 
suspicion,  and  have  leisure  to  single  out  the  fattest.     The 
hindmost  man  then  pushes  forward  his  comrade*s  gun,  the 
head  is  dropt,  and  they  both  fire  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 
The  herd  scampers  off,  the  hunters  trot  after  them  ;  in  a 
short  time  the  poor  animals  halt  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  their 
terror,  their  foes  stop  at  the  same  instant,  and  having  loaded 
as  they  ran,  greet  the  gazers  with  a  second  fatal  discharge. 
The  consternation  of  the  deer  increases,  they  run  to  and  fro 
in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  sometimes  a  great  part  of  the 
herd  is  destroyed  within  the  space  of  n  few  hundred  yards. 

Having  nothing  to  require  attention,  Mr.  Back  and  Mr. 
Wentzel,  accompanied  by  two  of  the  voyagers  and  two  In- 
dians, with  the  wives  of  the  latter,  whose  names  were  Little 
Forehead  and  Smiling  Martin,  set  out  on  the  eighteenth,  on 
a  journey  to  Furt  Providence,  to  expedite  the  conveyance  of 
stores,  and  to  obtain  additional  supplies  of  ammunition,  to- 
bacco,  and  other  articles. 

In  the  course  of  the  autumn  they  procured  upwards  of  on* 
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tkouiand  pound*  weight  of  fiib*  etch  weighing  two  pounds 
und  upwards.  When  the  weather  was  severe  Um  ish  frose 
as  they  ware  talien  out  of  the  nets ;  and  if  they  were  after- 
wards pisced  near  the  fire  so  ss  to  thaw  the  ice,  they  revived, 
even  when  they  had  been  in  a  frosen  state  for  seversl  hours. 
.  The  party  who  had  been  ditpalohed  to  Fort  Providence 
oontinaing  longer  absent  thon  had  l>een  expected,  it  occa- 
sioned considerable  anxiety,  especially  among  the  Indians, 
who  gave  way,  as  was  their  custom  on  such  occasions,  to 
fearful  apprehensions.  At  one  time  they  supposed  they  had 
perished  by  some  accident,,  «t  another,  that  they  had  been 
murdered  by  some  India^i  tribe.  The  repetition  of  their 
fsars  greatly  dispirited  itie  Canadians;  but  as  Captain  Frank- 
lin and  his  coropauions  always  expressed  the  firmest  confi- 
dence that  they  would  soou  receive  advice  respecting  their 
absent  friends,  they  strove  against  their  forebodings,  until  on 
the  twenty'third  of  November  Belanger,  one  of  the  voya- 
gers who  accompanied  Sir  Baolc,  made  his  appearance.  He 
came  alone,  having  left  his  companions  the  day  before  in  a 
wood  through  which  they  passed,  and  as  the  snow  fell  in 
abundance  they  were  too  timid  to  encounter  the  storm.  He 
was  covered  with  snow  and  ice  from  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther. He  brought  a  pacltet  of  letters,  which  hod  been  sent 
by  the  way  of  Canada  in  the  canoes  of  the  North-west  Com- 
pany to  Fort  Providence,  and  a  few  balls  for  the  guns.  He 
stated  that  several  packages  from  York  Factory  had  been 
left  at  the  Grand  Rapid  in  consequence  of  a  mitunderstand- 
ing  or  dispute  between  the  servants  of  the  North-west  and 
Hudson's  Bay  Companies.  This  was  a  most  serious  disap- 
puintmeut  to  all  parties  ;  more  especially  as  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  present  any  thing  to  the  Indians  equivalent  to  the  loss 
of  ammunition  and  tobacco ;  the  one  article  so  necessary  to 
procure  food,  the  other  so  essential  tu  the  comfort  of  ttie  In- 
dians. The  letters  contained  information  that  two  of  the  Es< 
quimaux  nation  were  engaged  as  interpreters,  and  were  on 
their  journey :  this  was  most  acceptable  news  to  the  Indians, 
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u  they  were  fearful  if  they  proceeded  nortliwHrd  of  meeitinil 
wUli  a  parly  of  that  nation,  and  beinf  killed  by  them. 

On  the  day  following  the  Indians  vihom  Belaliger  had  left 
behind,  arrived  ;  but  they  gave  out  reports  of  so  painful  a  ua« 
ture  as  to  pat  the  success  of  the  enterprise  to  haiard.  They 
stated  (hat  Mr.  Weeks,  the  gentleman  in  charge  of  Fort 
Providence,  had  told  them,  that  so  far  from  being  the  officers 
of  a  great  Chief,  the  party  were  merely  a  set  of  dependent 
wretches,  whose  only  aim  was  to  obtain  subsistence  for  a  sea- 
son in  the  plentiful  country  of  the  Copper  Indians ;  that,  out 
of  charity  they  had  been  supplied  with  a  portion  of  goods  by 
the  trading  Companies,  but  that  there  was  not  the  smallest 
probability  of  their  rewarding  the  Indians  when  their  term 
of  service  was  completed.  Akaitoho,  with  great  good  sense, 
instantly  desired  (o  have  the  matter  explained,  stating  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  could  not  credit  it.  Captain  Franklin 
then  pointed  out  to  him  that  Mr.  Wentzel,  with  whom  they 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  trade,  bad  pledged  the  credit 
of  his  Company  for  the  stipulated  rewards  to  the  party  that 
accompanied  them,  and  that  the  tradingdebtsdueby  Akaitcho 
and  his  party  had  already  been  remitted,  which  was  of  itself 
a  sufficient  proof  of  influence  with  the  North*  west  Company. 
He  also  reminded  Akaitoho,  that  having  caused  the  Esqui- 
maux to  be  brought  up  at  a  great  expense,  was  evidence  of 
their  future  intentions.  The  Indians  retired  from  the  con- 
ference apparently  satisfied,  but  this  business  was  in  the  end 
productive  of  much  incovenience,  and  proved  very  detri- 
mental to  the  progress  of  the  Expedition.     •*  '•  >'■  i  - .'  rt  ,  , 

The  residence  of  so  great  a  number  of  persons  as  abode 
at  Fort  Enterprise  caused  such  a  large  consumption  of  pro- 
visions as  induced  Captain  Franklin  to  represent  the  circum- 
stance to  Akaitcho  ;  and  he  promised  to  send  his  party  away. 
The  balls  which  bad  been  received  by  Belanger  were  given 
him  for  the  use  of  his  hunters,  and  after  lingering  a  week 
longer  they  quitted  their  residence  near  Furt  Enterprise. 
Akaitcbo*s  mother  bein^  at  this  time  very  ill,  be  left  her  be- 
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bioH,  ifith  two  female  companions,  reijuestin^,  in  t  <iie  of 
her  death,  that  she  might  be  buried  »l  a  distance  from  tlie 
house,  that  his  mind  might  not  be  pai^.tii  whenever  he  cume 
back. 

"  The  wife  of  Keskarrah,  one  of  the  Indian  guides,  being 
afflicted,  Dr.  Richardson  gave  him  a  medicine  to  be  taken  by 
b«r.  In  receiving  it,  he  practised  a  variety  of  ceremonies 
which  in  their  opinion  were  no  doubt  as  effectual  to  her 
recovery  as  the  medicine  itself,  which  fortunately  assisted  her 
recovery  They  had  a  daughter  named  Green  Stockings, 
who  was  considered  by  all  as  a  great  beauty.  Indeed  so 
high  an  opinion  had  her  mother  of  her  charms,  that  on  sitting 
for  her  picture,  which  after  some  unwillingness  Mr  Hood 
was  permitted  to  take,  the  good  old  lady  expressed  her  con- 
viction that  when  the  Great  Chief  (King  George)  saw  her 
picture,  he  would  not  be  satisBed  until  he  had  sent  for  the 
original  to  make  her  his  wife.  The  young  lady,  although  un- 
der sixteen  years  of  age,  had  already  had  two  husband:). 

The  weather  at  this  time  was  extrrmely  cold,  29^  below 
jferc  ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  severity  the  people  went 
iabcMjt  their  regular  daily  labours,  wearing  leather  milten«i. 
furred  caps,  and  rein-deer  shirts.  Although  their  faces 
were  without  covering,  they  experienced  no  ill  effects,  ex  • 
cepting  when  ob  the  water,  or  any  unsheltered  place,  where 
the  wind  came  with  full  force.  The  operation  of  the  cold 
however  upon  the  trees  was  such  as  to  render  them  as  im- 
pervious as  a  stone,  so  that  in  attempting  to  fell  them  aliuMst 
every  hatchet  wbb  broken. 

Captain  Frank!;n  says,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  know 
how  we  passed  our  time  at  this  season  of  the  year,  1  shall 
mention  briefly,  that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  was  occupied 
in  writing  up  our  journals.  Some  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines,  that  we  had  received  from  England  with  uur  letters, 
were  read  again  and  a^ain,  and  commented  upon,  at  oui 
meulii ;  and  we  often  exercised  ourselvea  with  oonjeciuriiig 
the  changes  that  might  take  place  in  the  world  before  w« 
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oould  hear  from  it  again.  Tbe  probability  of  our  receiving 
Icttera,  and  the  period  of  their  arrival,  were  oaloulated  to  a 
nicety.  We  oooasionally  paid  the  woodmen  a  visit,  or  took 
a  walk  for  a  mile  or  two  on  the  river.  'K 

lu  the  evenings  we  joined  the  men  in  the  hall,  and  iaoU  a 
part  in  their  games,  which  generally  continued  to  a  late  hour; 
in  short,  we  never  found  tbe  time  to  hn  ^  heavy  upon  our 
bands;  and  the  peculiar  occupati '^ 
afforded  them  more  employment . 
posed. 

On  the  15tb  some  of  the  moii  nrrivu.i 
dence.  They  brought  some  rum,  a  barrel  of  powder,  some 
tobacco,  sixty  pounds  of  ball,  and  some  clothing.  Tbe  spirits 
were  froien,  and  so  severe  was  tbe  temperature  that  tbeir 
fingers  adhered  to  tbe  glass.  It  appeared  by  tbe  confession 
of  one  of  tbe  Indians  wlio  accompanied  tlie  psrty  from  Fort 
Providence,  that  they  had  drawn  out  some  of  tbe  rum.  This 
disposition  to  a  breach  uf  trust  was  tbe  occasion  of  much  dis- 
tress, OS  it  manifested  how  little  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
on  these  people.  It  was  more  peculiarly  distressing  when  it 
was  manifest  that  tbeir  superiors  were  suffering  equal  if  not 
greater  privations  than  themselves.  Tbe  ammunition,  and  a 
part  of  the  rum,  were  sent  to  Akaitcho. 

On  tbe  27th  tbe  two  Esquimaux  ariived.  Their  names 
were  The  Belly  and  Tbe  Ear.  Mr.  Wentzel,  and  St.  Ger- 
main, one  of  the  interpreters,  accompanied  them.  Tbe  Es- 
quimaux had  also  a  name  given  to  them  correspondent  with 
tbe  month  of  tbeir  arrival  at  Fort  Churchill,  and  were  called 
Junius  and  Augustus. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  Akaitcho  eent  for  further  supplies 
of  ammunition  ;  and  by  his  people  Captain  Franklin  was  in- 
formed that  reports  most  unfavourable  to  that  confidence  so 
requisite  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Indians,  were  circulated,  and 
that  it  was  said  Mr.  Weeks  bad  not  fulfilled  some  demands 
made  on  him. 

It  appeared  that  tbe  Esquimaux  Augustus  came  from 
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llie  neighbourhood  of  Churohill,  and  on  eompariny  tbelrla^ 
guage  with  the  printed  books  for  the  lise  of  tlHWO  of  the  suae 
,  name  on  tlie  Labrador  coait,  it  wias  easentially  the  aomo. 
AugusUiM,  nfter  his  nrrival,  areeted  a  anow^house,  ototting 
out  slaba  ofsn^w  tiiree  feet  long,  six  inclies  thick,  and  two 
feet  deep.  The  building  was  about  eight  feet  high;  sad 
-the  layers  of  anow  were  placed  uvef  each  other  in  a  uioet  n;c- 
.thodioal  forna  until  a  complete  dome  waa  erected.  The  en- 
4rancH  was  approached  by  steps,  which  led  into  a  hall  or 
porch  ;  then  going  through  a  paeisage  there  was  an  antecliam- 
her.  Frntn  thence  yuu  passed  into  another  ptisan ge,  on  one 
side  of  which  Was  the  conking  house,  and  on  the  other  a  re> 
ees*  for  wood.  At  one  part  of  this  passage  was  the  fire>place, 
the  only  one  in  the  building.  From  thence  you  entered  ano. 
ther  apartment,  on  each  side  of  which  were  bed  pluccs)  and 
in  the  centre  a  aitting  place.  Beyond  this  Was  a  siiuiHer 
apartment  where  the  provisions  belonging  to  the  family  were 
carefully  stowed.  (j^H) 

On  til*  5(h  of  March,  the  people  returned  from  Fort  Pro- 
vidence bringing  all  the  stores  that  could  be  procured.  It 
consiiite<l  of  a  cask  of  flour,  lliirty-six  pounds  of  sugar,  forty 
pounds  of  powder,  and  a  roll  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Wfvki*  took 
the  opportunity  of  writing  to  Captain  Franklin  toaainre  him 
tbntthe  reports  which  had  been  circulated  stating  thai  hu  had 
said  they  were  only  a  party  of  adventurers  Wiis  entirely  witli- 
out  foundation,  but  that  on  the  contrary  he  had  strove  tfvfry 
thing  in  his  power  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the  Expedition,  and 
had  discountenanced  AkaiCcho  when  he  sigaiflrd  to  him  his 
intention  of  leaving  all  connection  with  Captain  Fraukliu's 
party.  These  dedarattons  being  made  known  to  the  Indians 
tlicn  at  Fort  Enterprise,  one  of  them  asserted  that  be  him* 
self  bad  heard  Mr.  Weeks  express  himself  in  contempt  of 
the  expedition,  and  was  surprised  that  he  should  deny  that 
he  bad  aaid  so.  Akaitchb  soon  after  this  sent  them  the  full- 
est assurances  that  he  would  continue  to  render  them  everj 
service  in  his  power.  .  itmotmirii^  ma  i>,iii'mtw 
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Ob  the  17tb  Mr  Back  returned.  He  bad  proeeeded  aa 
fbraa  Vort  Ghipewyan,  having  travelled  on  foot  since  betook 
hie  departure  from  Port  Enterprise,  noretban  one  thousand 
miles.  When  be  and  Mr.  Wentsel  quitted  Fort  Enterpriae 
on  tbeeii!|^>teentb  of  October,  to  visit  Fort  Provideoqe^  two 
Canadiana,  two  Indian  bunlers,  and  tbeir  wives  aooompanied 
them.  Their  rout  lay  sometimes  over  lakes  M  thinly  froBeo* 
that  the  iee  often  bent  under  them.  On  pansing  over  one  of  the 
lakea  an  inacanee  oeeurred  of  the  kindest  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Indiana:  previnions  being  scarce,  one  of  the  women  makp 
ing  a  bole  through  the  ioe,caught  a  6ne  iMh,wbiob  they  refused 
to  partake  of,  saying  that  the?  were  accustomed  to  seasona 
of  hunger,  And  could  therefore  better  bear  up  under  thn 
privation  than  the  gentlemen  who  were  with  them.  This 
was  not  a  solitary  inet&nce  of  such  generous  feeling,  but  oc- 
ooourred  in  subsequent  pnrts  of  their  journey.  In  one  instance 
while  attempting  to  cross  a  branch  of  the  Great  Slave  Liake, 
Mr.  Back  fell  through  the  ice ;  but  fortunately  by  the  aid  of 
his  companions  be  was  quickly  extricated.  On  the  first  of 
November  tiie  party  arrived  safe  at  Fort  Providence,  an 
establishment  of  the  North-west  company,  and  were  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  Weeks,  who  was  in  charge  of  that  post 

Mr.  Back  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  information  he  re- 
ceived at  this  post  of  the  progress  of  the  various  stores  which 
were  to  be  expected,  that  he  resolved  to  proceed  so  the 
Athabaeka  Lake  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  neglect,  and 
to  expedite  their  con  Yeyance;  and  dispatching  the  packet  of 
letters  and  a  few  mvf  ket  b^Us  to  Fort  Enterprise  as  before 
noticed,  waited  the  freesing  up  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  in 
okuer  to  proceed,  on  his  enqiuiries.  While  he  remained  at 
Fort  Providence,  a  party  of  the  Slave  Indians  arrived  with 
furs;  and  from  their  reports  it  appeared  they  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  aetttement  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  would  have  paid 
them  a  vbit,  but  feared  meeting  some  of  tlie  Copper  Indian 
nation. 

On  the  97th  of  December, Jifr.  B»ck  left  Forf  Providence 
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for  tiie  purpose  of  crosMng'  the  lake,  which  wu  now  •ufllcl- 
eiitly  froteo.  Tbe  keenness  of  the  wind  wm  severe,  and  at 
the  solioitations  of  the  servants  Mr.  Back  wrapped  himself  up 
in  a  rein-deer  skin  and  a  blanket,  and  placing  himself.on  a 
sledge,  was  lashed  on,  leaving  the  head  sufficiently  at  liberty 
just  to  notice  the  road,  and  on  the  ninth  arrived  at  some  fish- 
ing huts  near  Stony  Island,  which  some  Indians  occupied, 
where  they  remained  for  the  night.  On  the  succeeding  day 
they  set  out  at  an  early  hour,  and  reached  the  residence  of 
the  North-west  Company  on  MoosC'deer  Island.  Here  he 
found  additional  information  that  the  stores  which  were  to  be 
forwarded  had  not  arrived,  only  five  packages  being  at  the 
fort  At  this  place  he  met  the  two  Esquimaux,  who  were 
to  join  the  expedition  a*  interpreters. 

Disappointed  of  tbe  stores  so  necessary  for  the  expedition, 
Mr.  Back  resolved  to*  proceed  to  Fort  Chipewyan  on  the 
Athabaska  Lake.  Accordingly  on  the  twenty-third  of  De- 
cember, he  set  out  for  that  place,  accompanied  by  the  Cana- 
dian Beauparlant  and  Bois  Brules.  Tbe  severity  of  the  wea- 
ther greatly  affected  them  in  their  journey,  which  notwith- 
standing all  the  sufferings  they  had  to  endure,  they  accom- 
plished on  the  second  of  January,  after  an  interval  of  eleven 
f  from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Fort  Providence.  Mr. 
i  eith  and  Mr.  Macgilliray  were  greatly  surprised  at  bis 
presence,  as  was  also  Mr.  Simpson,  theresidentat  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Fort;  for  it  had  been  reported  to  them  that  the 
party  had  been  killed  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Mr.  Back  sent  a  requisition  to  the  beads  of  each  Company 
desiring  a  supply  of  ammunition,  tobacco,  spirits,  and  other 
stores,  stating  that  unless  his  request  was  complied  with,  tbe 
Expedition  could  not  proceed.  He  remained  at  Fcrt  Chi- 
pewyan five  weeks,  but  could  not  obtain  the  supplies  he  re- 
quired. During  this  time  a  few  laden  sledges  arrived,  which 
brought  letters  from  Great  Britain,  for  Captain  Franklin  and 
his  people ;  an<l  after  earnestly  requesting  t^at  supplies 
might  be  sent  from  the  depots  as  early  In  tbe  year  as  could 
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be  accoinplislieil,  Mr.  Back  prepared  for  his  return   »o  Tort 
Enterprise. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  having^  every  thing  prepares!,  Mr. 
Back  set  out.  He  had  under  his  direction  four  sledges, 
laden  with  goods  for  the  Expedition,  and  a  firth  belonging 
to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He  returned  exactly  by  the 
same  route,  suflfering  no  other  inconvenience  ^ut  that  arising 
from  the  chafing  of  the  snow-shoe,  and  bad  weather.  Some 
Indians,  whom  ihey  met  on  the  banks  of  Little  Bufialo  Ri- 
ver, were  rather  surprised  at  seeing  them,  for  they  had  heard 
that  they  were  on  an  island,  which  was  surrounded  by  Esqu  i- 
maux.  The  dogs  were  almost  worn  out,  and  their  feet  raw, 
when,  on  February  the  20th,  they  arrived  at  Moose- Deer 
island  all  in  good  order.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
two  men  arrived  with  letters  from  Lieutenant  Franklin,  con- 
taining some  fresh  demands,  the  major  part  of  which  Mr. 
Back  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  without  the  least  trou- 
ble. Having  arranged  the  accounts  and  receipts  between 
the  Companies  and  the  Expedition,  and  sent  every  thing  be- 
fore him  to  Fort  Providence,  lie  prepared  to  depart ;  and  it 
is  but  justice  to  the  gentlemen  of  both  parties  at  Moose  Deer 
Island  to  remark,  that  they  afforded  the  means  of  forward- 
ing the  stores  in  the  most  cheerful  aud  pleasant  manner. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  Mr.  Back  arrived  at  Fort  Provi- 
dence, and  found  the  stores  safe  and  in  good  order.  There 
being  no  certainty  when  an  Indian,  who  was  tu  accompany 
him,  would  arrive,  and  impatience  to  join  his  companions 
increasing,  after  making  the  necessary  arrangements  with  Mr. 
Weeks  respecting  the  stores,  on  March  the  lOth  Mr.  Back 
quitted  the  fort,  with  two  men,  who  had  each  a  couple  of 
dogs  and  a  ^^ledge  laden  with  provision.  On  the  13th  they 
met  the  Indian,  near  ley  Portage,  and,  on  the  17th,  at  an 
early  hour,  he  arrived  at  Fort  Enterprise,  having  travelled 
about  eighteen  miles  a-day.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  n.eet- 
ing  his  friends  all  in  good  health,  after  an  absence  of  nearly 
durimr  which  time  he  had  travelled  one  thousand 
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one  hundred  and  four  miles,  on  snow-shoes,  and  had  no  other 
covering' at  night,  in  the  woods,  than  a  blanket  and  deer* 
skia,  with  the  thermometer  frequently  at  40  degrees,  and 
once  at  67  degrees ;  and  sometimes  passing-  two  or  three  day& 
without  tasting  food. 

About  this  time  a  chief  named  th6  Hook,  who  was  next 
in  authority  to  Akaitcho,  sent  a  message,  that  if  Captain 
Franklin  would  send  him  ammunition,  he  would  proride  a 
stock  of  provisions  for  the  Expedition  in  their  passage  along 
the  Copperomine  River.  As  he  generally  occupied  during 
(he  summer  months,  a  portion  of  country  adjoining  Great 
Bear  Lake,  and  near  the  Copper  mountain,  it  was  easy  for 
him  to  provide  a  supply;  but  there  was  such  a  scarcity  of 
every  article,  that  Captain  Franklin  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety spare  any  part ;  be  however  sent  the  Hook  word  that 
he  would,  give  them  an  order  on  the  agents  of  the  North- 
west  Company  for  the  value  of  any  provisions  they  might 
provide  for  them  ;  and  desired  that  as  in  the  interim  tluy 
tvould  probably  take  their  stock  of  furs  to  Fort  Providence, 
they  would  satisfy  themselves  by  speaking  to  Mr.  Weeks  on 
the  subject.  It  appeared  further  that  the  Hook  ww  ill  and 
wished  tJ  have  the  advice  of  Dr.  Richardson. 

The  variety  of  diflSculties  M'hich  presented  themselves 
worked  upon  the  fearsof  some  of  the  servants  of  (he  Expe- 
dition ;  and  it  appeared  that  Pierre  St.  Germain,  one  of  the 
interpreters,  bad  so  expressed  himself  as  to  excite  a  disin- 
clination in  some  of  the  Indians  to  proceed.  On  being  ques- 
tioned by  Captain  Franklin  he  acknowledged,  after  much 
equivocation,  that  he  had  spoken  to  them  of  the  very  great  dif- 
ficulties they  would  have  to  meet,  and  bis  fears  for  all  their 
personal  safety ;  and  it  further  appeared  that  he  was  excited 
in  a  measure  to  express  himself  against  tbe  success  of  the 
enterprise,  because  he  did  not  receive  that  attention  lie 
thought  belonged  to  him.  On  being  threatened  to  be  ar- 
rested and  i^ent  to  England  to  be  punished,  he  exclaimed 
that  be  m-ght  a;*  well  die  in  the  journey  they  were  on  the 
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eve  of  takmg,  as  in  any  other  way ;  and  althongli  he  thought 
such  would  be  the  result,  he  would  willingly  continue  with 
the  Expedition;  A*  his  services  were  of  importance,  no 
further  steps  were  taken,  than  to  admonish  him  as  to  his  fuv 
ture  conversations.  • 

On  the  29ih,  Akaitcho  arrived  at  the  Fort,  having  been 
fifut  for  to  request  him  to  procure  a  stock  of  provisions  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  their  journey,  and  also  to  be 
satisBed  as  to  his  accompanying  the  party.  In  reply  he  said 
that  his  hunters  should  use  every  exertion  to  procure  a  good 
store  of  provisions,  and  that  he  and  his  men  would  accompany 
them  to  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River;  and  if  they 
were  unmolested  by  the  Esquimaux,  they  would  extend  their 
journey  farther.  The  chief  desired  that  in  case  of  meeting 
with  any  other  tribes  of  Indians  or  with  the  Esquimaux,  that 
the  captain  would  influence  them  to  live  in  peace  with 
his  people ;  a  request  that  was  heard  wiih  the  greatest  sa- 
tisfaction by  Captain  Franklin,  and  which  he  gave  the  full- 
est assurance  to  Akaitcho  he  would  endeavour  to  promote. 

On  the  4th  of  April  the  last  supply  of  goods  from  Fort 
Providence  arrived,  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Back's  arduous  journey 
to  the  Athabasca  Lake ;  and  on  the  I7th  Solomon  Uelanger 
and  Jean  Baptiste  Belanger,  set  out  for  Slave  Lake,  with  a 
box  containing  the  journals  of  ttae  ofKcers,  charts,  drawings, 
observations,  and  letters  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Colonial  Affairs.  They  also  conveyed  a  letter  for  Cover* 
nor  Williams,  in  which  Captain  Franklin  requested  that  he 
would,  if  possible,  send  a  schooner  to  Wager  Bay  with  pro- 
visions and  clothing  to  meet  the  exigences  of  the  party,  should 
they  succeed  in  reaching  that  part  of  the  coast. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  April,  provi- 
sions became  extremely  scarce ;  the  hunters  sent  in  no  sup- 
pliesi  and  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  Indians, 
who  preferred  a  stationary  residence  near  the  house,  to  the 
continual  removing  to  which  they  were  subject  in  following 
the  hunters,    began  to  endure  great  privations,  and  were 
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coinpclltnl  to  sustain  themselves  by  picking  up  the  bones  of 
the  niiimnis  wiiicb  had  been  killed,  and  pounding  them  fur 
food.  Pieces  of  the  hides  of  the  deer  were  also  cut  up  and 
eaten.  The  appearance  that  there  would  be  shortness  of 
food  for  the  whole  party  was  very  alarming,  and  only  one 
moose-deer,  which  had  been  killed  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
fifty  miles  from  the  house,  was  procured  for  several  days* 
On  the  27th  a  supply  was  sent  in  from  Akaitcho,  who  had 
taken  AugnstU9,  one  of  the  Esquimaux  with  him  when  ke 
jnst  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise ;  and  who 
now  returned  in  company  with  the  persons  sent  with  provi- 
sions, and  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  the  reception  he 
met  with  among  Akaitcho's  people.  Dr.  Richardson,  who 
had  made  an  excursion  to  collect  specimens  of  natural  curio> 
sity,  returned  on  the  seventh  of  May,  and  reported  that  he 
had  visited  the  Indian  tents,  who  had  received  an  accession 
of  several  ianiities  of  old  people,  which  occasioned  such  a 
consumption  of  provisions  as  made  him  apprehensive  there 
would  not  be  sufficient  provision  obtained  against  the  time 
for  the  departure  of  the  Expedition/  *  'I"-  •'  w*.jnj,  h!,* 

On  the  11th  Mr.  Wentzel,  who  had  been  to  the  Indian 
lodges,  returned,  having  made  the  necessary  arrangements 
with  A kaitcho  for  the  drying  of  meat  for  summer  use,  and 
bringing  fresh  meat  to  the  fort  and  for  procuring  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  resin  of  the  spruce  fir,  or  as  it  is  termed  by 
the  voyagers  gum,  for  repairing  the  canoes  previous  to  start- 
ing and  during  the  voyage.  He  promised  payment  to  ilie 
Indian  woman  who  should  bring  in  any  of  the  latter  article, 
and  sent  several  men  to  the  ivoods  to  search  for  it.  -    ' 

As  Mr.  Weutzel  had  expressed  a  desire  of  proceeding  no 
farther  than  the  mouth  of  Copper-mine  River,  which  was  si>- 
conded  by  the  Indians,  who  wished  him  to  return  with  them, 
Captain  Fi-anklin  readily  acceded  to  hii^  wishes;  and  think- 
ing that  he  could  render  him  the  most  eflfectual  service  in  es- 
tablishing depots  of  proviiijions  at  oi.-rtait)  places,  arranged  a 
plan  to  that  etTect  tu  be  uiudificd  by  circumstanocs.  Ducks 
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and  geeae  now  began  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers. 
Blueberries,  cranberries,  and  other  symptoms  of  the  advance 
of  milder  weather,  presented  theniselveN;  the  sap  ran  in  the 
pine  trees;  and  though  the  ground  continued  frosi;en)  the 
power  of  the  sun  was  evident. 

On  the  16th  a  Chief  of  the  Copper  Indian  nation  arrived 
from  Fort  Providence.  He  brought  with  him  his  son.  Be- 
ing affected  with  snow  blindness.  Dr.  Richardson  relieved 
him  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  into  his  eyes,  a  re- 
medy which  had  always  proved  effectual  whencverany  of  the 
party  became  affected  by  that  complaint.  On  the  21st  all 
the  men  belonging  to  the  Expedition  who  had  been  sent  to 
assist  Akaitcho  returned,  and  information  was  i;iving  that 
Akaitcho  was  on  his  journey  to  the  Fort,  and  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  received  with  a  salute  of  muskets  and  other  ho- 
nours. As  soon  as  his  approach  wasannounced,  a  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  a  salute  fired ;  which  was  returned  by  his  owu 
people.  His  standard  bearer  marched  before  him,  and  he 
followed  with  martial  step,  and  was  reeei\'ed  with  all  possi- 
ble parade  by  the  captain  and  his  party.  The  calumet  or 
pipe  was  passed  round  the  assembly,  each  taking  a  whifT.  and 
a  present  of  such  things  as  could  be  produced  and  spared, 
placed  before  the  chief,  whose  people  seated  themselves  in  a 
circle  around  him.  He  then  made  a  speech,  in  the  con- 
iJusiun  of  which  he  e  :;:ressed  his  hope  that  the  Great  Chief 
(the  King  of  Great  Brita  n)  would  send  him  a  present.  This 
lie  was  assured  should  be  done  provided  he  was  faithful  to 
the  engagements  he  had  made.  He  then  spoke  of  many  dis- 
appointments he  had  experienced,  and  said  that  the  reports 
he  had  received  were  to  the  discredit  of  the  party  and  caused 
him  to  doubt  as  to  their  being  what  they  represented  them- 
selves. In  conclusion  he  said  that  he  should  decline  the  pre- 
sent laid  before  him. 

To  these  observations  Captain  Franklin  replied,  that 
Akaitcho  ought  not  to  credit  the  reports  he  had  heard  to  the 
prf>jiidii:e  of  the  Expiidition,  and  that  it  was  within  his  (the 
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chief's)  knuwiedge,  by  his  debts lo  the Cumpnny  having  been 
ciincellcd,  that  his  roiiiiection  with  the  Expedition  would  be 
serviceable  to  his  own  interest,  and  to  the  interest  of  his  peo- 
ple.    Cnplain  Franklin  also  stated  that  on  his  part  he  felt 
disappointment,  as  Akaitcho  had  not  fulfilled  his  engage* 
inentN  in  providing  that  supply  of  provisions  which  he  gave 
tlieni  to  expect ;  and  that  indeed  there  appeared  more  real 
ground  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  those  attached  to  the  Ex- 
pedition than  there  was  on  that  of  Akaitcho.    Upon  being 
silnnced  by  these  arguments,  he  began  again  to  express  his 
opinion  that  the  whole  party  would  perish  in  the  attempt  to 
renoh  the   sea,  and  insinuated    that  the  presents  set  before 
him  wore  not  to  the  extent  of  his  expectations  ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  rum  was  not  suflicient.  Upon  this  he  was  assured 
that  it  was  all  the  rum  they  had,  and  that  the  other  articles 
were  to  the 'utmost  extent  that  they  could  spare.    Finding 
all  his  efTorts  to  obtain  more  unavailable,  he  should,  he  said 
wait  the  arrival  of  his  brother,  who  was  named  Humpy,  be- 
fore he  accepted  the  present ;  his  people  howerer  came  af^ 
terwards  to  fetch  the  rum,  and   this  was  considered  as  au 
evidence  of  content. 

On  the  25th,  clothing,  and  other  necessary  articles,  were 
issued  to  the  Canadians  as  their  equipment  for  the  ensuing 
voyage.  Two  or  three  blankets,  some  cloth,  iron-work,  and 
trinkets  were  reserved  for  distribution  amongst  the  Esqui- 
maux on  the  sea- coast.  Laced  dresses  were  given  to  Au- 
gustus and  Junius,  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that 
took  possession  of  the  latter  on  the  receipt  of  this  pre- 
'^ent.  The  happy  little  fellow  burst  into  ecstatic  laughter,  as 
*ie  surveyed  the  difTerent  articles  of  his  gay  habiliments. 
In  the  afternoon  Humpy,  Akaircho's  elder  brother,  Annoe- 
hai  ynzzeh,  another  of  his  brothers,  and  one  of  the  guides, 
arrived  with  the  remainder  of  Aknitcho*s  band  ;  asalso  Long- 
legs,  brother  to  the  Hook,  with  thne  of  his  band.  There 
were  now  in  theencnnipmentthirty  hunters, thirty-one  women, 
end  sixty  children,  in  all  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  of  the 
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Copper  Indian  or  Hed-Knife  tribe.  The  rest  of  the  nation 
were  with  the  Hook  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Copper-mine 
River.  Annoethai-yazEeh  is  remarkable  amona^st  the  Indians 
for  the  number  of  his  descendants ;  he  has  eighteen  children 
living  by  two  wives,  of  whom  sixteen  were  at  the  fort  at  this 
time. 

On  the  ?6th  they  met  the  heads  of  the  Indian  party  again 
in  council.  Akaitcho  complained  that  Mr.  Wentzel  hnd  ob. 
tained  a  greater  distribution  of  presents  for  the  Canadians 
than  they  ought  to  have  received,  and  thereby  his  share  hnd 
been  reduced  ;  upon  which  Mr.  Wentiel  reminded  him  that 
on  the  very  outset  it  bad  been  stated  to  him  that  the  presents 
were  to  be  made  to  him  on  his  return  from  accompanying 
the  Expedition  ;  and  his  brother  Humpy  said  that  be  himself 
was  present  at  a  conference  when  that  declaration  was  made. 
One  of  the  guides  now  declared  that  he  would  accompany 
the  white  people  to  the  sea,  expecting  the  presents  on  his  re- 
turn. These  assertions  »o  silenced  Akaitcho,  that  after  some 
lurther  enquiries  made  by  him  whether  the  trading  Compa- 
nies were  rich,  and  an  effort  to  obtain  a  few  more  kettles 
and  blankets,  to  supply  which  the  officers  each  gave  up  a 
blanket  from  their  own  beds,  he  ceased  nrging  his  request. 
It  seemed  «!vident  that  his  purpose  was  to  get  every  article 
the  party  had  taken  with  them  as  presents  to  the  Esquimaux 
or  other  strangers  they  might  meet,  and  before  the  day  closed 
be  explicitly  declared  to  his  people  that  if  any  of  them  chose 
to  follow  the  Expedition  they  might,  but  that  the  presents 
were  too  few  to  satisfy  him.  Upon  this  several  came  for- 
wards and  declared  their  readiness  to  proceed,  and  then  re- 
ceived their  share  of  the  presents ;  a  proceeding  must  con- 
solatory to  Captain  Franklin,  as  rendering  the  conduct  of  the 
chief  of  very  little  importance. 

On  the  28th,  Long-legs  bad  a  meeting  with  the  captain, 
and  stated  that  his  brother  the  Hook  was  on  the  borders  of 
the  Copper- mine  River  procuring  provisions  for  the  party ; 
Akaitcho  entering  tlie  room  at  the  time,  assumed  a  cheerful 
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(Irmennor,  and  loid  tlmtni  liu  wan  fully  satisfled  lli«  rn|itaiii 
had  it  not  in  hit  power  to  make  any  more  prenents,  he  slionM 
rely  (ip(»n  hii*  promises,  and  would  proceed  to  the  river  an 
soon  as  fhc  weather  would  permit  them  to  travel. 

By  the  idof  the  month  of  May,  there  was  daylight  dur- 
ing the  whojet.renty-fonr  hours.  Every  thin^  bein^  ready  ns 
far  as  their  resources  would  admit,  on  the  4th  of  June  one 
party  of  the  Expedition,  headed  by  Dr.  Richardson,  set  out 
on  their  journey  ofdiscovery.  They  had  tlireesledges^  dr!««v!i 
by  dogs,  to  convey  the  stores  and  other  necessaries,  and  each 
man  had  to  take  also  a  package  uf  about  eighty  pounds,  be- 
sides such  articles  of  their  own  as  were  necessary.  The 
ivhole  party  comprehended  twenty-three  jrsons,  consisting 
of  Indian  hunters  and  guides  with  their  wives,  cxclu<(ive  of 
children.  On  the  same  day  Akaitcho  and  the  hunters 
under  his  direction  quitted  the  house.  On  their  leaving, 
twenty  balls  were  giving  to  each  hunter,  with  a  proportion  of 
powder,  and  they  were  desired  to  make  depots  of  provisions 
for  the  Expedition  on  the  road  to  Point  Lake.  It  was  then 
particularly  urged  upon  the  chief,  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
people,  that  he  should  make  a  depotof  provisionsat  this  place 
previous  to  next  September,  as  a  resource  should  the  party 
return  this  way.  lie  and  the  guides  not  only  promised  to 
see  this  done,  but  suggested  that  it  would  be  more  secure 
if  placed  in  the  cellar,  or  in  Mr.  Wentzel's  room.  The 
Dog-ribs,  they  said,  would  respect  any  thing  that  was  in  the 
houtfe,  as  knowing  it  to  belong  to  the  white  people.  At  the 
close  of  the  conversation  Akaiichu  exclaimed  with  a  smile, 
"  I  see  now  that  you  have  really  no  floods  left,  (the  rooms 
and  stores  being  completely  stripped,)  and  therefore  I  shall 
not  trouble  you  any  more,  but  use  my  best  endeavours  to 
prepare  provisions  for  you,  and  I  think  if  the  animals  are  to- 
lerably numerous,  we  may  get  plenty  before  you  can  embark 
on  the  ri/er.** 

The  snow  was  now  confined  to  the  bases  of  the  hills,  and 
the  hunters  said  that  the  season  was  early.    The  operations 
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of  nature,  however,  Bcoined  very  tnnly,  Tlicy  were  cnycr 
to  be  gone,  uiid  dreaded  the  lap«e  of  aiiinmer,  before  the 
Indiaos  would  allow  it  had  begun.  On  the  II th  the  geese 
iind  ducks  had  left  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Cnterpriie,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  the  northward.  Some  youn^  ravens  and  whiskey- 
Johns  made  their  appearance  at  this  time. 

On  he  12tli  Winter  River  was  nearly  cleared  of  ice,  and 
on  the  13th  the  men  returned,  having  left  Dr.  Richardson 
on  the  borders  of  Point  Lake.  Dr.  Richardsun  stated  by 
letter  that  the  snow  was  deeper  in  many  parts  near  his  efl« 
campment  than  it  had  been  at  anytime  last  winter  near  Fort 
Enterprise,  and  that  the  ice  at  Point  Lake  had  scarcely  be- 
gun to  decay.  Although  the  voyagers  were  much  fatigued 
on  their  arrival,  and  had  eaten  nothing  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  were  very  chee><ul,  and  expressed  a  desire 
to  start  with  the  remainder  of  the  stores  next  morning. 

On  the  16th  and  16th  of  June,  the  canoes  having  been  re* 
paired,  theremainder  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Expedition 
took  their  departure  from  Fort  Enterprise,  full  of  spirits  at 
embarking  in  the  further  pursuit  of  the  sreat  object  which  en- 
gaged their  attention.  In  one  of  the  rooms  they  left  a  box 
in  which  was  deposited  a  journal  of  their  progress,  which,  on 
the  return  of  Mr.  Wentzel,  was  to  be  conveyed  to  England 
in  the  most  ready  manner  in  which  it  could  be  accomplished. 

The  room  was  blocked  up,  and,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Went- 
zel, a  drawing  representing  a  man  holding  a  dogger  in  a 
threatening  attitude,  was  fixed  to  the  door,  to  deter  any  In- 
dians from  breaking  it  open.  They  now  directed  their  course 
towards  the  Dog-rib  Rock,  but  as  the  servants  were  loaded 
with  the  weight  of  near  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  each, 
they  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace.  The  day  was  extremely 
warm,  and  the  musquitoes,  whose  attacks  had  hitherto  been 
feeble,  issued  forth  in  swarms  from  the  marshes,  and  were 
very  tormenting.  Having  walked  five  miles  they  encamped 
nrara  small  cluster  of  pines  about  two  miles  from  the  Dog  - 
rib  Rock.   The  canoe  party  had  not  been  seen  since  they  set 
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out.  The  hunters  went  forward  to  Marten  Lake,  intending 
to  wait  at  a  place  where  two  deer  were  deposited.  At  Mar- 
ten Lake  they  joined  the  canoe  party,  and  encamped  with 
them.  They  had  the  mortification  of  learning  from  the  hun- 
ters that  the  meat  they  had  put  in  store  here,  had  been  de* 
stroyed  by  tl^e  wolverenes,  and  they  had  in  consequence  to 
furnish  the  supper  from  their  scanty  stock  of  dried  meat. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  some  of  the  party  reached  the  tents 
on  Point  Lake,  where  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  people  who 
accompanied  him  had  fixed  their  residence,  and  in  the  even- 
ing  of  the  same  day,  Mr.  VVentzel  and  the  party  with  the  ca« 
noes,  also  arrived,  after  a  most  fatiguing  journey.  The  ice 
on  the  lake  was  still  six  or  seven  feet  thick,  and  there  was 
no  appearance  of  its  decay  except  near  the  edges ;  and  as  it 
was  evident  that,  by  remaining  here  until  it  should  be  re- 
moved, t^ey  might  lose  every  prospect  of  success  in  the  un- 
dertaking^. Captain  Franklin  determined  on  dragging  the 
stores  along  its  surface,  until  they  should  come  to  a  part 
of  the  river  where  they  could  embark  ;  and  directions  were 
given  this  evening  f  t  each  man  to  prepare  a  train  for  the  con- 
veyance of  his  portion  of  the  stores. 

Akaitcho  and  the  hunters  were  encamped  here,  but  their 
families,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribe,  had  gone  oflTtwo  days  be- 
fore to  the  Beth-see-to,  a  large  lake  to  the  northward,  where 
they  intended  passing  the  summer.  Lung-legs  and  Keskar- 
rah  had  departed,  to  desire  the  Hook  to  collect  as  much 
meat  as  he  could  against  their  arrival  at  his  lodge.  They 
learnt  that  Akaitchu  and  his  party  had  expended  all  the  am- 
munition they  had  received  at  Fort  Enterprise,  without 
having  contributed  any  supply  of  provision.  Dr.  Richardson 
had,  however,  through  the  assistance  of  two  hunters  he  kept 
with  him,  prepared  two  hundred  pounds  of  dried  meat,  which 
.  as  now  their  sole  dependance  for  the  journey. 

The  number  of  the  hunters  was  now  reduced  to  five,  aa 
two  of  the  most  active  declined  going  any  further,  their  fa- 
ther  who  thought  himself  dying,  having  volicited  them  to 
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remain  and  close  his  eyes.  These  five  were  furnished  with 
emmunition,  and  sent  forward  to  hunt  on  the  suuth  border 
of  the  lake,  with  directions  to  place  any  meat  they  might  pro- 
cure near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  and  set  up  marks  to  guide  to 
the  spots.  Akaitcho,  his  brother,  the  guide,  and  three 
other  men,  remained.  They  were  much  surprised  to  per- 
ceive an  extraordinary  difTerence  in  climate  in  so  short  an 
advance  to  the  northward  as  fifty  miles.  The  snow  here 
was  lying  in  large  patches  on  the  hills.  The  dwarf-birch 
and  willows  were  only  just  beginning  to  open  their  buds* 
which  had  burst  forth  at  Fort  Enterprise  many  days  before 
their  departure.  Vegetation  seemed  to  be  three  weeks  or  a 
month  later  here  than  at  that  place.  The  provision  consist- 
ed of  only  two  bags  of  pemmican,  two  of  pounded  meat, 
five  of  suet,  and  two  small  bundles  of  dried  provision,  to- 
gether with  fresh  meat  suflicieut  for  supper  at  night.  It 
was  gratifying  to  witness  the  readiness  with  which  the  men 
prepared  for  and  commenced  a  journey,  which  threatened 
to  be  so  very  laborious,  as  each  of  them  had  to  drag  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounifs  on  his  sledge. 

The  sufterings  of  the  people  in  this  early  stage  of  the  jour- 
ney were  truly  discouraging.  Captain  Franklin,  therefore, 
determined  on  leaving  the  third  canoe,  which  had  been 
principally  carried  to  provide  against  any  accident  to  the 
others.  They  would  thus  gain  three  men,  to  lighten  the 
loads  of  those  who  were  most  lame,  and  an  additional  dog 
for  each  of  the  other  canoes.  It  was  accordingly  properly 
secured  on  a  stage  erected  for  the  purpose  near  the  encamp- 
ment. Dried  meat  was  issued  for  supper,  but  in  the  coursi> 
of  the  evening  the  Indians  killed  two  deer. 

They  continued  their  journey  till  the  29th,  when  their  at- 
tention was  drawn  to  Home  pine  branches  which  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ice,  and  which  proved  to  be  marks  directing  to 
a  place  where  the  hunters  had  deposited  the  carcases  of  two 
deer.     Akiiitcho,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  meat, 
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thougbt  it  had  been  placed  there  three  days  before,  aiui  that 
the  hunters  were  considerably  iu  advance. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  men  having  gummed  the  cauoes, 
embarked  with  their  burdens  to  descend  the  river.  The  ri- 
ver was  about  two  hundred  yards  wide,  and  its  course  being 
uninterrupted,  a  sanguine  hope  was  indulged  of  getting  on 
more  speedily,  until  ihey  perceived  that  the  waters  of  Kock> 
nest  Lake  were  still  bound  by  ice,  and  that  recourse  must 
again  be  had  to  the  sledges.  The  ice  was  much  decayed, 
and  the  party  were  exposed  to  great  risk  of  breaking  through 
in  making  the  traverse.  In  one  part  they  had  to  cross  an 
open  channel  in  the  canoes,  and  in  another  were  compelled 
to  quit  the  Lake,  and  make  a  portage  along  the  land.  When 
the  party  got  upon  the  ice  again,  the  guide  evinced  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  route.  The  ice  cracked  at  every  step, 
and  the  pttrty  were  obliged  to  separate  widely  to  prevent 
accidents. 

The  guide  being  still  uncertain  as  to  the  road  they  were 
pursuing,  they  came  to  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Rock-nest 
Lake,  expecting  to  find  the  Copper-mine  River ;  but  to  their 
great  disappointment,  they  perceived  only  a  small  stream 
emptying  itself  into  the  Lake.  The  guide  now  confessed 
that  he  knew  not  where  he  was,  and  desired  the  party  to 
wait  while  he  ascended  a  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  country, 
that  he  might  set  himself  right.  While  waiting  his  return, 
two  rein-deer  were  seen  running  swiftly  near  them,  pur- 
sued by  a  wolf;  but  the  latter,  on  perceiving  the  party,  fled 
iiway  when  within  a  few  paces  of  the  hindmost  of  the  deer. 
On  the  return  of  the  guide,  he  said  that  he  had  discovered 
the  Copper-mine  River,  at  a  distant  part  of  the  lake  ;  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  towards  it.  The  canoes  and 
stores  were  dragged  over  the  ice,  and  passing  two  hazardous 
rnpids.  they  approached  the  Copper-mine  River.  It  was 
two  hiuidred  yards  wide  at  this  place,  and  the  sides  were  well 
coverefl  with  wood.  At  this  place  Akaitcho  and  several  of 
the  Indians  uiet  tlicrn,  aixl  iitatcd  tli.it  their  companions  were 
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behiiad,  having  placed  five  rein*deer  under  cover  for  the 
party.     These  were  immediately  sent  for. 

They  embarked  at  nine  in  the  morning  on  the  2nd  of  Jaly, 
and  descended  a  succession  of  strong  rapids  for  three  miles. 
They  were  carried  along  with  rapidity,  shooting  over  large 
stones,  upon  which  a  bingle  stroke  would  have  beendestrnc- 
tive  to  the  canoes,  and  were  also  in  danger  of  breaking  them, 
for  the  want  of  the  long  poles  which  lie  along  their  bottoms 
and  equalize  their  cargoes,  as  they  plunged  very  much,  and 
on  one  occasion  the  first  canoe  was  almost  filled  with  the 
waves.  In  one  place  the  passage  was  blocked  up  by  drift 
ice,  still  deeply  covered  with  snow.  A  channel  for  the  ca- 
noes was  made  for  some  distance  with  the  hatchets  and  poles; 
but  on  reaching  the  more  compact  part,  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  transporting  the  canoes  and  cargoes  across  it; 
an  operation  of  much  hazard,  as  the  snow  concealed  the  nu- 
merous holes  which  the  water  had  made  in  the  ice. 

The  guide  was  again  in  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
rout,  and  the  party  rested  for  the  day  while  the  guide  and 
two  men  were  sent  to  examine  the  country.  In  the  evening 
some  of  the  hunters  arrived,  and  stated  that  it  was  reported 
the  party  bad  perished  in  crossing  one  of  the  rapids. 
This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  one  of  the  dogs  having 
two  days  before  set  off  in  pursuit  of  some  deer,  and  finding 
the  encampment  of  the  hunters,  had  joined  thrm ;  and  these 
people  being  always  disposed  to  apprehensions  and  fears, 
concluded  that  this  dog  had  escaped  alone.  The  consequence 
of  these  surmises  was,  that  leaving  the  meat  they  had  col- 
lected, they  set  out  for  the  place  at  which  they  supposed 
Long-legs  was  hunting,  and  the  distance  they  had  left  the 
meat  behind  was  too  great  for  them  to  return  and  fetch  it, 
Akaitcho  and  the  hunters  now  therefore  proceeded  forwards 
to  a  spot  emiitL'ut  for  the  success  which  the  hunters  met  with, 
and  where  they  calculated  upon  meeting  with  plenty  of  deer. 

In  passing  through  the  rapids  which  they  had  crossed,  the 
boats  had  sustained  considerable  injury,  and  Captain  Frank- 
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]in  now  ordered  that  in  future  no  rapid  should  be  entered  on* 
til  the  bowman  had  examined  whether  it  were  safe  to  go 
through  it,  as  otherwise  they  were  directed  to  land  and  con- 
vey the  canoes  over.  Having  given  these  directions,  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July  the  party  again  set  forward, 
and  on  the  same  day  passed  through  several  dangerous  rapidi, 
the  persons  in  charge  of  the  boats  taking  the  precaution, 
wherever  any  hazard  appeared,  of  landing  several  of  the  ar- 
ticles ;  yet  notwithstanding  all  their  care,  the  bark  of  one  of 
their  canoes  was  split.  The  damage  however  was  soon  re- 
paired. After  this  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  the 
drift  ice  had  accumulated  so  as  to  fill  the  channel,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  carry  the  cargoes  and  canoes  over  it.  In 
doing  this,  three  of  the  people  fell  through,  but  sustained  no 
other  inconvenience  than  a  thorough  wetting  ^  7   .»^v<^ 

After  travelling  upwards  of  twenty  miles  they  encamped, 
and  received  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  Akaitcho  and 
his  hunters  had  killed  eight  musk  oxen.  Some  of  the  party 
were  sent  ofTto  assist  in  bringing  in  this  seasonable  supply. 

The  musk  oxen,  like  the  buffalo,  herd  toiirether  in  bands, 
and  generally  frequent  the  barren  grounds  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  keeping  near  the  rivers,  but  retire  to  the  woods 
in  winter.  They  seem  to  be  less  watchful  than  most  other 
wild  animals,  and  when  grajsing  are  not  difficult  to  approach* 
provided  the  hunters  go  against  the  wind ;  when  two  or  three 
men  get  so  near  a  herd  as  to  fire  at  them  from  different 
points,  these  animal*  instead  of  separating  or  running  away, 
huddle  closer  together,  and  several  are  generally  killed;  but 
if  the  wound  is  not  mortal  they  become  enraged  and  dart  in 
the  most  furious  manner  at  the  hunters,  who  muMt  be  very 
dexterous  to  evade  them.  They  can  defend  themselves  by  their 
powerful  horns  against  the  vvolvei»  and  bears,  which,  as  the 
Indians  say,  they  not  unfrequently  kill.  They  feed  on  the 
same  substance  with  the  rein-deer,  and  the  prints  of  the 
feet  of  these  two  animals  are  so  much  alike,  that  it  requires 
the  eye  of  an  experienced  hunter  to  distinguish  them.    The 
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hunters  added  two  more  to  their  stock  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  as  they  had  now  more  meat  than  the  party  could 
consume  fresh,  they  delayed  their  voyage  next  day  to  dry  it. 
The  hunters  were  supplied  with  more  ammunition,  and  sent 
forward ;  but  Akaitcho,  his  brother,  and  another  Indian,  re- 
mained. 

The  officers  had  treated  Akaitcho  more  distantly  since  their 
departure  from  Point  Lake,  to  mark  their  opinion  of  his  mis- 
conduct. The  diligence  in  hunting,  however,  which  he  had 
evinced  at  this  place,  induced  them  to  receive  him  more  fa- 
miliarly when  he  came  to  the  tent.  During  conversation  he 
endeavoured  to  excite  suspicions  against  the  Hook,  by  say- 
ing, "  I  am  aware  that  yon  consider  me  the  worst  man  of  my 
nation ;  but  I  know  the  Hook  to  be  a  great  rogue,  and  I 
think  he  will  disappoint  you.'* 

On  the  6th,  they  again  set  forward,  passing  through  seve- 
ral more  rapids.  On  the  following  day  they  arrived  at  the 
Hook's  encampment.  Tbere  were  with  him  at  this  tune  only 
three  of  the  hunters,  and  some  old  men  and  their  families, 
the  remamder  of  his  party  remaining  on  the  confines  of  Bear 
Lake.  Keskarrah,  one  of  the  guides,  had  joined  him  some 
days  previous,  as  had  his  brother  Long-legs,  and  on  meeting 
the  Hook  at  once  informed  the  captain  what  preparations  he 
had  made  in  respect  of  provisions  for  the  party.  He  said 
that  an  unusual  scarcity  of  animals  this  season,  together  with 
thecircumstanceof  having  only  just  received  a  supply  of  am- 
munition from  Fort  Providence,  had  prevented  him  from 
collecting  the  quantity  of  meat  he  had  wished  to  do.  The 
amount,  indeed,  he  said,  is  very  small,  but  I  will  cheerfully 
give  you  what  I  have :  we  are  too  much  indebted  to  the  white 
people,  to  allow  them  to  want  food  on  our  lands,  whiUt  wo 
have  any  to  give  them»  Our  families  can  live  on  fish  until 
we  can  procure  more  meat,  but  the  season  is  too  short  to  al- 
low of  your  delaying,  to  gain  subsistence  in  that  manner. 
He  immediately  desirod,  aloud,  that  the  women  should  bring 
all  the  meat  they  had ;  and  soon  collected  sufficient  to  make 
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three  bags  and  ahalfof  pcininican,  besides  some  dried  meat 
and  tongues.  The  party  were  truly  delighted  by  this  prompt 
Hnd  cheerful  behaviour,  and  would  gladly  have  rewarded  the 
kindness  of  himself  and  his  companions  by  some  substantial 
present,  but  were  limited  bv  the  scantiness  of  their  store  to 
a  small  donation  of  fifteen  charges  of  ammunition  to  each  of 
the  chiefs  {  however  they  accepted  notes  on  the  North- 
west Company,  to  be  paid  at  Fort  Providence ;  and  to  these 
was  subjoinod  an  order  for  a  few  articles  of  clothing,  as  an 
additional  present.         .   -.-    ,  -?•.. 

As  the  animals  abound,  at  all  times,  on  the  borders  of 
Bear  Lake,  the  Hook  pmmised  to  remain  on  the  east 
side  of  it  until  the  month  of  November,  at  a  particu> 
Jar  spot  nearest  to  the  Copper-mine  River,  from  whence 
there  is  a  communication  by  a  chain  of  lakes  and  portages. 
There  the  principal  deposit  of  provision  was  to  be  made  ;  but 
during  the  summer  the  hunters  were  to  be  employed  in  putt- 
ing up  supplies  of  dried  meat  at  convenient  distances,  not 
only  along  the  communication  from  this  river,  but  also  upon 
its  banks,  as  far  down  as  the  Copper  Mountain.  They  were 
niso  to  place  particular  marks  to  guide  to  their  stores.     «,,.; 

The  confidence  manifested  by  the  Hook  in  the  assurances 
of  a  liberal  payment  for  what  suppliesheprocured,  was  highly 
pleasing,  and  Captain  Franklin  promised  to  send  the  neces- 
sary documents  by  Mr.  Wentzel.  The  great  anxiety  also 
which  the  Hook  expressed  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
party  gave  additional  pleasure.  After  representing  the  uu- 
merous  hardships  they  would  have  to  encounter  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  though  in  language  similar  to  what  had  often 
been  heard  from  Akaitcho,  be  earnestly  entreated  they 
would  be  constantly  on  guard  against  the  treachery  of  the  Cs- 
quiinaux  ;  and  no  less  forcibly  desired  they  would  not  pro- 
ceed far  along  the  coast,  as  they  dreaded  the  consequences 
of  being  exposed  to  a  tempestuous  sea  in  canoes,  and  having 
to  endure  the  cold  of  the  autumn  on  a  shore  destitute  of  fuel 
The  Hook,  having  been  an  invalid  for  several  years,  rejoiced 
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at  the  opportunity  of  consulting  Dr.  Richardson,  who  imme- 
diately gave  him  advice,  and  supplied  him  with  medicine. 

Proceeding  on  their  voyage,  and  passing  the  base  of  a 
range  of  hills,  and  through  several  rapids,  they  arrived  at  a 
place  which  exhibited  manifest  tokens  of  having  been  recently 
visited.  They  therefore  encamped,  and  made  a  large  fire 
as  a  signal,  which  was  answered  in  a  similar  way.  Mr. 
Wentzel  was  immediately  sent,  in  expectation  of  getting 
provisions  for  them.  On  his  return,  they  learned  that  the 
party  consisted  of  three  old  Copper  Indians,  with  their  fa- 
milies, who  had  supported  themselves  with  the  bow  and  ar- 
row since  last  autumn,  not  having  visited  Fort  Providence 
for  more  than  a  year;  and  so  successful  had  they  been,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  supply  the  party  with  upwards  of  se- 
venty pounds  of  dried  meat,  and  six  moose  skins  fit  for  mak- 
ing shoes,  which  v/ere  tbo  more  valuable  as  they  were  ap- 
prehensive of  being  barefooted  before  the  journey  could  be 
completed.  They  now  came  to  a  rapid  which  had  been  the 
theme  of  discourse  with  the  Indians  for  many  days,  and  which 
they  had  described  as  impassable  in  canoes.  The  river  here 
descends  for  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  in  a  deep,  but  nar- 
row  and  crooked  channel,  which  it  has  cut  through  the 
foot  of  a  hill  of  six  hundred  feet  high.  It  is  confined  be- 
tween perpendicular  cliffs,  resembling  stone  walls,  varying 
in  height  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  on  which 
lies  a  mass  of  .fine  sand.  The  body  of  the  river,  pent  within 
this  narrow  chasm,  dashed  furiously  round  the  projecting 
rocky  columns,  and  discharged  itself  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity in  a  sheet  ofvfoam.  The  canoes,  after  being  light- 
ened of  part  of  their  cargoes,  ran  through  this  defile  with- 
out sustaining  any  injury.  In  the  evening  the  Indians  made 
a  large  fire,  as  a  signal  to  the  Hook's  party  that  they  had 
passed  the  terrific  rapid  in  safety.  The  hunters  were  sent 
forward  to  hunt  at  the  Copper  Monntains,  noder  the  super- 
intendence of  Adam,  the  interpreter,   who  received  strict 
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injunctions  not  to  permit  them  to  make  anv  large  fires,  lest 
they  should  alarm  straggling  parties  o(  *he  Esquimaux. 

The  lautude  of  their  situation  at  this  time  was  67  deg. 
10  min.  long.  116  deg.3A  min.  They  had  provisions  for  four* 
teen  days;  although  the  weather  was  warm,  rouoh  snow  re- 
mained on  the  mountains.  The  Indians,  knowing  the  course  of 
the  river  to  he  now  nothing  but  a  succession  of  rapids,  said  it 
was  useless  to  take  the  canoes  any  farther,  but  Captain  Parry 
expecting  that  circumstances  might  arise  which  would  require 
tho  use  of  a  canoe,  directed  one  to  be  conveyed  with  the  party. 
.  As  they  were  now  entering  the  confines  of  the  Esquimaux 
country,  the  guides  recommended  caution  in  lighting 
fires,  lest  they  should  discover  themselves,  adding  that  the 
same  reason  would  lead  them  to  travel  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  valleys,  and  to  avoid  crossing  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Large 
masses  of  ice  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  thick,  were  still  ad> 
hering  to  many  parts  of  the  bank,  indicating  the  tardy  de- 
parture of  winter  from  this  inhospitable  land,  but  the  earth 
around  was  rich  with  vegetation.  In  the  evening  two  musk- 
oxen  being  seen  on  the  beach,  were  pursued  and  killed. 
Whilst  waiting  to  embark  the  meat,  the  Indians  rejoined, 
and  reported  they  had  been  altacked  by  a  bear,  which 
sprung  upon  them  whilst  they  were  conversing  together. 
His  attack  was  so  sudden  that  they  had  nut  time  to  level  their 
guns  properly,  and  all  missed  except  Akaitcho,  who, 
less  confused  than  the  rest,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  the 
animal  dead. 

Being  informed  that  they  were  now  within  a  short  distance 
of  those  parts  which  the  Esquimaux  always  frequent,  the 
tents  were  pitched  and  a  parly  sent  forward  to  examine  the 
country.  The  remains  of  an  Esquimaux  residence  were 
visible,  and  a  watch  was  constantly  kept  to  prevent  surprise. 
The  remainder  of  the  party  slept  with  their  arms,  ready  to 
repel  every  assault ;  and  Junius  and  Augustus,  the  two 
Esquimaux  who  were  attached  to  the  expedition,  were  sent 
forward  to  seek  for  an  interview  with  some  of  their  nation. 
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They  were  most  desirous  of  being  so  employed  ;  and  each 
concealing  a  brace  of  pistols  in  their  dress,  and  being  pro* 
vided  with  looking  glasses,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  pre- 
pared to  depart.  It  was  with  much  reluetanee  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Franklin  that  they  were  put  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion ;  bat  they  cheerfully  engaged  in  the  duty ;  and  putting 
on  the  Esquimaux  dresses  which  had  been  prepai^ed  for 
them,  and  receiving  directions  to  state  to  their  people  that 
the  whito  men  were  desirous  of  promoting  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation between  them  and  the  neighbouring  nations,  they 
set  forward  on  their  journey.  They  were  also  to  enquire  by 
what  passage  large  ships  might  be  sent  to  the  Esquimaux 
people.  If  possible,  he  was  to  prevail  on  some  of  the  people 
to  return  with  him :  but  if  he  found  no  inhabitants,  be  was 
to  return  without  delay.  The  Indians  were  required  at 
this  time  to  keep  within  their  encampment,  and  the  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  the  two  Esquimaux  was  such  as  to 
iiiduce  the  olHcers  to  ascend  a  hill  which  was  near,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  return. 

Dr.  Richardson,  having  the  first  watch,  had  gone  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill  and  remained  se^xted,  contemplating  the 
liver  that  washed  the  precipice  under  his  feet,  long  after 
dusk  had  hid  distant  objects  from  his  view.  His  thoughts 
were,  perhaps,  far  distant  from  the  surrounding  scenery, 
when  he  was  roused  by  an  indistinct  noise  behind  him,  and 
on  looking  round  perceived  that  nine  white  wolves  had 
ranged  themselves  in  form  of  a  crescent,  and  were  advanc- 
ing, apparently  with  the  intention  of  driving  him  into  the 
river.  On  his  rising  up  they  halted,  and  when  he  advanced 
they  made  way  for  his  passage  down  to  the  tents.  He  had 
his  guD  in  his  hand,  but  forbore  to  fire,  lest  there  should 
be  Esquimaux  in  the  neighbourhood.  During  Mr.  Went- 
zel's  middle  watch,  the  wolves  appeared  repeatedly  on  the 
ftummit  of  the  hill,  and  at  one  time  they  succeeded  in  driving 
a  deec  over  the  orecioice     The  animal  was  stunned  by  ilie 
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fall,  but  recovering    itself,   awam    across  the  strenm,  niid 
escaped  up  the  river. 

The  night  having  passed  away  without  the  return  of  either 
Junius  or  Augustus,  Captain  Franklin  resolved  to  seek  for 
them.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  prevailed  on  the  In- 
dians to  remain  at  the  encampment,  which  it  was  wished 
they  should  do,  to  prevent  their  being  seen  by  the  Esqui- 
maux.  Akaitcho  was,  as  usual,  full  of  fearful  apprehen- 
sions, saying  that  Junius  and  Augustus  must  have  been 
killed,  and  that  no  doubt  the  Esquimaux  were  collecting 
for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  party.  After  much  per- 
suasion, however,  he  agreed  to  remain,  provided  Mr.  Went- 
zel  continued  with  them,  which  he  accordingly  did. 

Having  thus  far  succeeded,  the  party  proceeded  along 
the  river,  each  person  carrying  a  gun  and  a  dagger.     On 
ascending  a  hill  to  take  a  view  of  the  country  before  them, 
to  their  great  disappointment,  no  sea  was  discernible,  but 
an  extent  of  land  bounded  by  a  range  of  hills,  quite  con- 
trary to  what  their  guides  led  them  to  expect.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  they  met  Junius,  who  was  returning  to  inform  the 
party  that  they  had  found  some  Esquimaux  tents  at  one  of 
the  Falls,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  people  in 
which  were    asleep;    that  they    afterwards  spoke  to  them 
across  the  river,  and  told  them  of  the  arrival  of  some  white 
people  from  a  very  distant  part,  and  that  they  had  brought 
some   useful   articles,  to  give    the  Esquimaux  in  token  of 
peace.  Junius  said  that  they  appeared  considerably  alarmed 
at  the  information  ;  but  that  one  of  the  party  approached 
the  shore  on  the  side  where  Junius  and  Augustus  were,  and 
spake  with  the  latter,  who  was  able  to  converse  with  tliem 
although  there  was  some  difficulty  in  making  each  other 
understand.     After  a  few  hours  rest,  Junius  set  out  again 
to  join  Augustus,  taking  sufficient  provisions  with  him,  the 
want  of  which  had  given  occasion  to  his  present  return.    lie 
was  now  accompanied  by  the  seaman  Hepburn,  who  was  to 
follow  at  a  short  distance. 
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Soon  after  they  were  mortified  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Indians  with  Mr.  Wentzel,  who  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
restrain  them  from  following.  The  only  reason  assigned  by 
Akaitoho  for  his  conduct  was,  that  he  wished  for  a  re-as- 
surance  of  the  captain^s  promise  to  establish  peace  between 
his  nation  and  the  Esquimaux.  He  again  enforced  the 
necessity  of  their  remaining  behind,  until  the  party  had  ob- 
tained the  copfidence  and  good  will  of  their  enemies.  After 
snpper.  Dr.  Richardson  ascended  a  lofty  hill  about  three 
miles  from  the  encampment,  and  obtained  the  first  view  of 
the  sea ;  it  appeared  to  be  covered  with  ice.  A  large  pro- 
montory, and  its  lofty  mountains,  proved  to  be  the  land  they 
hud  seen  in  the  forenoon,  and  which  had  led  them  to  believe 
the  sea  was  still  far  distant.  He  saw  the  sun  set  a  few 
minutes  before  midnight  from  the  same  elevated  situfition. 
Tt  did  not  rise  during  the  half  hour  he  remained  there,  but 
before  he  reached  the  encampment  its  rays  gilded  the  tops 
of  the  hills. 

On  the  15th  of  June  they  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
restraining  with  difficulty  the  Indians  from  accompanying 
them,  notwithstanding  Captain  Franklin  threatened  that  he 
would  withhold  the  reward  he  had  promised  them  if  they 
did  not  wait  till  he  had  prepared  the  Esquimaux  to  receive 
them.  At  noon  they  perceived  Hepburn  lying  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  landed  immediately  to  receive  his  in- 
formation. As  he  represented  the  water  to  be  shoal  the 
whole  way  to  the  rapid  (below  which  the  Esquimaux  were) 
the  shore  party  were  directed  to  continue  their  march  to  a 
sandy  bay  at  the  bead  of  the  fall,  and  there  wait  the  arrival 
of  the  canoes.  Some  ofthomen  incautiously  appeared  just 
as  Augustus  was  speaking  to  one  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
bad  again  approached  in  his  canoe,  and  was  almost  per- 
suaded to  land.  The  unfortunate  appearance  of  so  many  peo- 
ple at  this  instant,  revived  his  fears,  and  he  crossed  over  to 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  and  fled  with  the  whole  of  the 
party.    They  learned  from  Augustus  that  this  party    cou- 
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sUting  of  four  men  nnd  ns  many  men,  bad  manifested  a 
friendly  dispositioa.  Two  of  tbe  turmer  were  very  tall.  The 
man  who  fint  cr  joe  to  ipevk  to  bim,  inquired  tbe  number  of 
canoet  ibat  he  iau  with  tbem,  eipresaed  himitelf  to  be  not 
(iinpleuied  at  their  arrival,  and  deaired  him  to  caution  tbe 
party  not  to  attempt  running  the  rapid,  but  to  make  tbe  port- 
age on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Notwithstanding  this  fn< 
vourable  appearance,  the  Esquimau'  x  Fuon  aftor  fled  ;  but  it 
was  hoped  that  they  would  return  d'mt  ilieir  first  alarm  had 
subsided;  and  therefore  An^asius  tawi  Junius  were  sent 
across  the  river  to  look  fur  t'^e  Ttoaways,  but  their  search 
was  entirely  fruitless.  Tbey  after wirds  put  a  few  pieces  of 
iron  and  trinkets  in  I'l  >.  canoes,  nhieb  were  lying  on  the 
beach.  Severn)  human  skulls,  wl/icli  bore  the  marks  of  vio- 
lence,  and  muny  bones  were  strewed  about  the  ground  near 
tbe  encaippment,  and  as  the  spot  exactly  answers  the  des- 
cription given  by  Mr.  Hearne,  where  the  Cbipewyans  who 
accompanied  him  had  perpetrated  the  dreadful  mussacre  on 
the  Esquimaux,  no  doubt  was  made  of  this  being  the  place , 
notwithstanding  the  diflerence  in  its  position  as  to  latitude 
and  longitude  given  by  him. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  three  men  were  sant  up  the 
river  to  search  for  dried  wood  to  make  floats  for  the  nets. 
Adam  the  interpreter  was  also  dispatched  with  a  Canadian, 
to  inform  Akaitcbo  of  the  flight  of  the  Esquimaux.  Adam 
80on  returned  in  the  utmost  consternation,  and  said  that  a 
party  of  Esquimaux  were  pursuing  the  men  who  had  been 
sent  to  collect  floats.  They  had  come  quite  unawares 
upon  tho  Esquimaux  party,  which  ctmsisted  of  six  men, 
wiiii  ihCr  ^jiomen  and  children,  who  were  travelling  to- 
w...-Xs  *:ii  .  .^A  with  a  considerable  number  of  dogs  carry 
ing  tbeir  baggage.  The  women  hid  themselves  on  the  fisst 
alarm,  but  tbe  men  advanced,  and  stopping  at  some  distuiire 
from  the  party,  began  to  dance  in  a  circle,  tossing  up  their 
bands  in  the  air,  and  accompanying  their  motions  with  much 
shouting,  to  signify,  as  we  supposed,  their  desire  of  peace. 
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Weittier  party  was  willing  to  approach  thf  «tW ;  and  at 
If^ngtH  tht«  Esqiiimaux  retired  to  the  lull,  trom  whence 
th«'  had  descended  when  first  fteen.  TWy  proceeded  in  the 
hope  ut  gttlnini?  an  interview  with  them,  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  they  fouiid,  lying  beh\  )A  a  stono,  an  old  man 
who  was  too  infirm  to  effect  his  escape  with  the  r^-**  Ho 
wai  much  terrified  when  Augii&tu!)  advanced,  and  obably 
expected  immediate  death  ,  but  that  the  fafal  blow  itight 
not  be  unrevenged,  he  f»asmA  his  spear,  and  m^do  n  tl  'nsi 
with  it  at  his  supposed  ^nemy.  Augustus,  howe^  i>r  ^-  Iv 
repressed  the  feeble  effort,  and  soon  calmed  his  "^n  ^r 
presenting  him  with  some  pieces  of  iron,  and  issuriij  bim  tf 
bis  friendly  intentions.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Capt.  F  .^ 
then  joined  Mhem,  and  afler  receiving  some  presfnt?*. 
old  roan  was  quite  com|  >8ed,  and  became  communir 
His  dialect  differed  from  that  used  by  Augustus,  but 
understood  each  other  tolerably  well. 

The  old  man  said  that  the  party  who  accompanied  h\ 

amounted   to  seven  persons  with  their  families.      He  k^i 

heard,  he  said,  of  white  men  having  been  seen  by  some  Mil 

his  nation,  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eistward.      M* 

reply  to  enquiries  addressed  to  him,  he  said  that  drift  wood 

would  be  found  along  the  coast    that  fish  were  plentiful,  that 

seals  were  abundant;  and  that  it  was  usual  with  his  nation  at 

this  season  to  come  into  these  parts  to  procure  salmon,  which 

were  now  abundant  about  the    Bloody  Fall.     He  said  his 

name  was  White  Fox  and  that  his  tribe  called  themselves  the 

Deer  Horn  Esquimaux.      He  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of 

the  time  for  catching  salmon  they  removed  to  the  westward, 

where  they  built  themselves  snow-bouses  on  the  borders  of  a 

river.     After  this  White  Fox  proposed  to  go  to  his  store  ; 

but  appearing  too  infirm  to  walk  without  the  help  of  sticks, 

Augustus  assisted  him ;  and  when  arrived  there  he  presented 

some  dried  meat  to  each  of  the  party,  which  being  considered 

among  these  people  as  an  offer  of  peace,  was  eaten  by  them 

although  it  was  far  from  being  sweet.    Being  given  to  un. 
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derstand  that  tlie  parly  wanted  provisions,  lie  said   thai  tliey 
had  a  good  supply  of  them,  which  he  would  shew  them. 

Captain  Franklin  now  communicated  to  him  that  they 
were  accompanied  by  some  Copper  Indians,  who  were  very 
desirous  to  make  peace  with  his  nation,  and  that  they  had 
requested  him  to  prevail  upon  the  Esquimaux  to  receive 
them  in  a  friendly  manner ;  to  which  he  replied,  "  He  should 
rejoice  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  hostility  that  existed  between 
the  nations,  and  therefore  would  most  gladly  welcome 
them."  Having  dispatched  Adam  to  inform  Akaitcho  of  this 
circumstance,  they  left  White  Fox,  in  the  hope  that  his  party 
would  rejoin  him  ;  but  as  they  had  doubts  whether  the 
young  men  would  venture  upon  coming  to  the  tents,  on  the 
old  man's  bare  representation,  Augustus  and  Junius  were 
sent  back  in  the  evening,  to  remain  with  him  until  they 
came,  th&t  they  might  fully  detail  their  intentions. 

White  Fox  was  bent  with  age,   but  appeared  to  be  about 
five  feet  ten  inches  high.     His  hands  and  feet  were  small  in 
proportion  to  his  height.     Whenever  he  received  a  present, 
he  placed  each  article  first  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  then  on 
his  left ;  and  when  he  wished  to  express  still  higher  satisfac- 
tion, he  rubbed  it  over  his  head.    He  held  hatchets,  and 
other  iron  instruments,    in  the  highest  esteem.     On  seeing 
his  countenance  in  a  glass  for  the  first  time,  he  exclaimed, 
"  I  shall  never  kill  deer  more,"  and   immediately  put  the 
mirror  down.    The  tribe  to  which  he  belongs  repair  to  the 
sea  in  spring,  and  kill  seals ;  as  the  season  advances  they  hunt 
deer  and  musk  oxen  at  some  distance  from  the  coast.    Their 
weapon  is  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  they  get  sufficiently  nigh 
the  deer,  either  by  crawling,  or  by  leading  these  animals  by 
ranges  of  turf  towards  a  spot  where  the  archer  conceals  him- 
self.   Their  bows  are  formed  of  three  pieces  of  fir,  the  cen- 
tre piece  alone  bent,  the  other  two  lying  in  the  same  straight 
ine  with  the  bowstring ;  the  piecos  are  neatly  tied  together 
with  sinew.    Their  canoes  are  similar  to  those  in  Hudson's 
Straights,  but  smaller.    They  get  fish  constantly  in  the  rivers, 
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unA  in  the  sea  as  soon  as  the  ice  breaks  up.  This  tribe  do 
not  raalce  use  of  nets,  but  are  tolerably  successful  with  the 
houk  and  line.  Their  cooking  utensils  are  aiade  of  pot. 
stone,  and  they  form  very  neat  dishes  of  fir,  the  sides  being 
made  of  thin  deal  bent  into  an  oyal  form,  secured  at  the 
ends  by  sewing,  and  fitted  so  nicely  to  the  bottom  as  to  be 
perfectly  water-tight.  They  have  also  large  spoons  made 
of  the  horns  of  the  musk  oxen.       »  '      .  *n    ■  ~    •<    ■ 

Akaitcho  arrived  in  the  evening,  and  it  appeared  that  he 
had  seen  the  Esquimaux  the  day  before,  and  sought  to  hold 
correspondence  with  them ;  but  that  they  appeared  fearful  to 
advance.  Akaitcho  followed  them  at  a  distance,  and  sought 
so  to  surround  them  that  they  would  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  meeting  either  with  the  English  party,  or  with  the 
Indians.  He  had  obtained  an  interview  with  White  Fox, 
who  at  first  manifested  a  hostile  spirit,  but  was  soon  pacified 
on  finding  that  the  Indians  were  friendly  disposed. 

As  Junius  and  Augustus  did  not  return,  Mr.  Hood  and  a 
party  of  men  were  sent  in  search  of  them.  They  found  that 
White  Fox's  wife  bad  been  with  him,  who  said  that  all  the 
Esquimaux  had  gone  to  a  distance,  where  some  of  their  peo- 
ple were  fishing.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  party  of  Es- 
quimaux were  observed  at  a  short  distance,  but  as  soon  as  they 
Haw  Captain  Franklin's  people  they  fled  with  precipitation.  On 
the  other  hand  such  fearful  apprehensions  took  hold  of  Akait* 
cho  and  his  people  that  they  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther. 
'1  hey  expressed  their  fears  lest  their  reteat  should  be  cut 
oft';  and  although  Captain  Franklin  endeavoured  to  prevail 
un  them  to  continue,  by  offers  of  considerable  advantage, 
nothing  could  overcome  their  fears ;  he  then  requested  theui 
'to  wait  at  the  Copper  Mountains  for  Mr.  Wentiel  and  the 
men  who  were  to  return,  on  the  party  arriving  at  the  sea, 
vvhich  after  much  persuasion  they  agreed  to  du,  and  then 
departed  after  promising  to  provide  a  deposit  of  provisions  ut 
Fort  Enterprise,  for  the  use  of  the  party  on  their  return. 

Pierre  St.  Germain  and  Jean  Baptiste  Adam,  two  of  the 
P.  V.  21.  Q  a  u 
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interpreters,  were  also  impressed  with  such  fearful  appre- 
hensions for  their  safety,  that  they  solicited  to  be  discharged ; 
and  the  former  declared  that  he  bad  only  engaged  to  accom- 
pany the  party  with  the  Indians,  and  that  therefore  when 
they  returned,  he  was  also  to  be  discharged.  As,  however, 
a  written  engagement  had  been  made  with  St.  Germain,  he 
was  quickly  silenced  on  beingshewn  the  written  contractwhioh 
he  had  entered  into.  The  assistance  which  St.  Germain  and 
Baptiste  Adam  also  were  of  in  procuring  provisions  by  bunt- 
ing were  so  important  that  their  return  would  have  exposed 
the  party  to  many  difficulties.  Notwithstanding  these  ties. 
Captain  Franklin  was  informed  that  they  meditated  the  tak- 
ing the  first  opportunity  of  quitting  the  party,  and  it  was  ne> 
cessary  to  watch  their  conduct  until  the  Indians  departed, 
as  they  were  in  too  much  dread  of  the  Esquimaux  to  quit 
alone,     i 

On  the  18th  of  July,  Captain  Franklin  and  bis  compani- 
ons embarked  on  the  Copper-mine  River,  and  proceeded  to 
the  sea,  which  they  reached  in  a  few  hours.  The  Canadian 
voyagers  complained  much  of  the  cold,  but  they  were  amused 
with  their  first  view  of  the  sea,  and  particularly  with  the 
sight  of  the  seals  that  were  swimming  about  near  the  entrance 
of  the  river  ;  but  these  sensations  gave  place  to  despondency 
before  the  evening  had  elapsed.  They  were  terrified  at  the 
idea  of  a  voyage  through  an  icy  sea  in  bark  canoes.  They 
speculated  on  the  length  of  the  journey,  the  roughness  of 
the  waves,  the  uncertainty  of  provisions,  the  exposure  to  cold 
where  they  could  expect  no  fuel,  and  the  prospect  of  having 
to  traverse  the  barren  grounds  to  get  to  some  establishment. 
The  two  interpreters  expressed  their  apprehensions  with  the 
feast  disguise,  and  again  urgently  applied  to  be  discharged ; 
but  only  one  of  the  Canadians  made  a  similar  request.  Judg- 
ing that  the  constant  occupation  of  their  time  as  soon  as  they 
j;ere  enabled  to  commence  the  voyage  would  prevent  them 
ijum  conjuring  up  so  many  causes  of  fear,  and  that  familia- 
rity with  the  scenes  on  the  coast,  would  in  a  short  time  ena- 
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ble  them  to  give  scope  to  their  natural  oheerfulneasi  th^  of- 
ficers endeavoured  to  ridicule  their  fears,  and  happily  suc- 
ceeded for  the  present.  The  manner  in  nrhich  Hepburn 
viewed  the  element  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed, 
contributed  not  a  little  to  make  them  ashamed  of  their 
fears. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  Dr.  Richardson,  accompa- 
nied by  Augustus,  paid  another  visit  to  White  Fox,  to  see  if 
he  could  obtain  any  additional  information  respecting  the 
country  to  the  eastward ;  but  he  was  disappointed  at  finding 
tliat  his  affrighted  family  had  not  yet  rejoined  him,  and  the 
old  man  could  add  nothing  to  his  former  communication. 
Dr.  Richardson  remarked  that  he  had  a  great  dislike  to  men- 
tioning the  name  of  a  river  to  the  westward,  and  also  of  his 
tribe.  He  attempted  to  persuade  Augustus  to  remain  with 
him,  and  offered  him  one  of  his  daughters  for  a  wife.  These 
Esquimaux  strike  fire  with  two  stones,  catching  the  sparks 
in  the  down  of  the  catkins  of  a  willow.    '  -•'"  --' -  '^  ?• '"  !'• 

Mr.  Wentzel  and  some  others  of  the  party  being  to  return 
from  this  place.  Captain  Franklin  made  up  a  packet  to  be 
conveyed  by  them  to  England.  Those  who  were  to  remain 
with  him  consisted  of  twenty  persons,  including  officers.  The 
course  which  they  would  probably  pursue,  was  drawn  out 
and  laid  before  Mr.  Wentzel,  and  he  was  requested  to  require 
the  Indians  to  provide  a  supply  of  dried  provisions  at  Fort 
Enterprise  as  early  in  the  winter  as  they  could ;  that  in  case 
the  party  were  prevented  by  the  severity  of  the  weather  from 
returning  by  the  Cupper-mine  River,  and  were  compelled 
to  travel  across  the  country,  they  might  be  sure  of  a  suffi- 
cient supply  at  Fort  Enterprise.  In  case  the  Indians  should 
be  in  want  of  ammunition,  he  was  desired  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply from  Fort  Providence  or  some  other  port,  and  to  send 
it  to  the  Indians  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  occasion  of 
excuse  on  their  part.  Mr.  Wentzel  was  also  to  leave  a  letter 
at  Fort  Enterprise  with  information  where  the  Indians  would 
hunt  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.    He  was  also 
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furnished  with  a  list  of  the  stores  that  bad  lieen  promised  to 
Aliaitcho  snd  bis  ptrty  at  a  remuneration  for  their  services, 
as  well  as  with  an  official  request  to  the  North*  west  Com- 
pany that  these  goods  might  be  paid  to  them  on  their  next 
visit  to  Fort  Providenoe,  which  they  expected  to  make  in 
the  latter  part  of  NoTcmber.  "  -*  .m:i» 

If  Mr.  Wentxel  met  the  Hook,  or  any  of  bis  party,  he 
was  instructed  to  assure  them  that  be  was  provided  witli  the 
necessary  documents  to  get  them  payment  for  any  meat  they 
should  provide ;  and  to  acquaint  them,  that  Captain  Frank- 
lin fully  relied  on  their  fulfilling  every  part  of  the  agreement 
they  had  made.  Whenever  the  Indians,  whom  he  was  to 
join  at  the  Copper  Mountains,  killed  any  animals  on  their 
way  to  Fort  Enterprise,  he  was  requested  to  put  in  store  what 
ever  meat  could  be  spared,  placing  conspicuous  marks  to 
guide  to  &em.  When  Mr.  Wentxel*s  party  had  been  sup- 
plied with  ammunition,  the  remaining  stock  consisted  of  one 
thousand  balls,  and  rather  more  than  the  requisite  proportion 
of  powder.  A  bag  of  nnall  shot  was  missing,  and  it  was  af- 
terwards discovered  that  the  Canadians  had  secreted  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  themselves,  in  order  that  when  provision 
should  become  scarce,  they  might  privately  procure  ducks 
and  geese,  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  sharing  them  with  the 
officers.  The  situation  of  the  encampment  was  ascertained 
to  be  latitude  67*  47*  5(f  north,  longitude  115*  20  49^  west. 
The  travelling  distance  from  Fort  Enterprise  to  the  north 
of  Copper-mine  River,  is  about  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  miles.  The  canoes  and  baggage  were  dragged  over 
£now  and  ice  for  one  hnndred  and  seventeen  miles  of  this 
distance.  t,i-i-i^---'     .  --.r.  ■''-V'--*^  ■:  y'-'oan  •.,  -' 

On  the  21st,  the  party  embarked  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  They 
had  with  them  provision  for  only  a  fortnight*s  consumption, 
with  very  doubtful  prospects  as  to  their  future  supplies.  They 
shortly  after  landed  on  an  island  which  showed  that  it  had 
been  visited  by  the  Esquimaux.  There  was  a  quantity  of 
fishing  implements,  and  also  many  skins  of  the  seals,  musk- 
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ox,  and  rein-deer,  lliere  were  ftlso  various  kinds  of  onok* 
ing  implements,  and  many  other  articles  which  appeared  to 
be  manufactured  with  great  ingenuity,  the  uses  of  which 
could  not  be  understood.  As  they  approached  they  found  the 
coast  well  covered  with  vegetation,  and  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  drift  wood  was  found  upon  the  beach.  They  made  a 
run  of  nearly  forty  miles  along  the  coast  in  an  eastern  direc- 
tion, and  were  full  of  spirits  at  the  progress  they  made.  In 
the  evening  they  landed,  and  passed  the  night  on  shore. 

On  the  22nd,  they  again  set  forwards  in  their  canoes,  sail- 
ing along  the  coast  to  the  eastward,  and  making  their  way 
through  various  detached  pieces  of  icp,  in  which  they  found 
themselves  often  exposed  to  dangers.  According  as  the 
wind  blew  over  the  ice  or  from  the  land,  they  found  a  great 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  air.  They  noticed  many 
geese  and  ducks  and  a  few  deer.  On  the  23rd,  the  wind 
having  blown  from  the  land  during  the  night,  the  ice  was 
cleared  away  from  the  coast,  and  they  again  proceeded  on 
their  voyage ;  but  the  wind  after  a  short  time  becoming  ad- 
verse, they  were  obliged  to  land,  and  taking  the  opportunity 
of  using  their  nets,  they  caught  a  few  fish.  On  ascending  a 
cliff  to  take  a  view  of  the  sea,  the  ice  also  appeared  to  have 
been  driven  around  them  in  all  directions.  On  observation 
their  latitude  was  €7°  42*  north,  and  their  longitude  llSP  3(1 
west.  On  the  24th  they  saw  indications  that  some  Esqui- 
maux had  recently  been  in  that  neighbourhood.  ""  <■' ' 

On  the  25th  they  embarked  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  paddled  against  a  cold  breeze,  until  the  spreading  of  a 
tliick  fog  compelled  them  to  land.  The  rocks  here  consisted 
of  a  beautiful  mixture  of  red  and  grey  granite,  traversed 
from  north  to  south  by  veins  of  red  felspar,  which  were 
crossed  in  various  directions  by  smaller  veins  filled  with  the 
same  substance.  At  noon  the  wind  coming  from  a  favoura- 
ble quarter,  they  were  tempted  to  proceed,  although  the  fog 
was  unabated.  Just  as  they  were  endeavouring  to  double 
a  bold  cape,  the  fog  partially  cleared  away,  and  allowed  an 
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imperfect  view  of  •  chain  of  islands  on  the  outside,  and  uf 
much  beaYy  ice  which  was  pressing  down.  The  coast  near 
them  was  so  extremely  steep  and  rugged  that  no  landing  of 
the  cargoes  could  be  effected,  and  they  were  preserved  only 
by  some  men  jumping  on  the  rocks,  'and  thrusting  the  ice  off 
with  poles.  There  was  no  alternative  but  to  continue  along 
this  dreary  shore,  seeking  a  channel  between  the  different 
masses  of  ice  which  had  accumulated  at  the  various  points. 
In  this  operation  both  the  canoes  were  in  imminent  danger 
of  being  crushed  by  the  ice,  which  was  now  tossed  about  by 
the  waves  that  the  gale  had  excited.  They  effected  a  pas- 
sage, however,  and  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  landed  at  the 
entrance  of  what  they  named  Detention  Harbour,  having 
come  twenty-eight  miles.  An  old  Esquimaux  encampment 
was  traced  on  this  spot ;  and  an  ice  chisel,  a  copper  knife, 
and  a  smtill  iron  knife,  were  found  under  the  turf. 

On  the  26th  they  embarked  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  attempted  to  force  a  passage,  when  the  first  canoe  got 
enclosed,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  perilous  si- 
tuation; the  pieces  of  ice,  crowded  together  by  the  action  of 
the  current  and  wind,  pressing  strongly  against  its  feeble 
sides.  A  partial  opening,  however,  occurring,  they  landed 
without  having  sustained  any  serious  injury.  Two  men  were 
then  sent  round  the  bay,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  instead 
of  having  entered  a  narrow  passage  between  an  island  and 
the  main,  they  were  at  the  mouth  of  an  harbour,  having  an  is- 
land at  its  entrance ;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  return  by 
the  way  they  came,  and  get  round  a  point  to  the  northward. 
This  was,  however,  impracticable,  the  channel  being  blocked 
up  by  drift  ice ;  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  release  except 
by  a  change  of  the  wind.  In  the  afternoon  the  weather 
cleared  up,  and  several  men  went  hunting,  but  were  unsao- 
cessful. 

On  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  ice  remaining  stationary, 
they  carried  the  canoes  and  cargoes  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
across  a  point  of  land  that  formed  the  east  side  of  the  bay ; 
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but  the  ice  was  not  more  favourable  there  than  at  the  plHoe 
tbey  had  left.  It  consisted  of  small  pieces  closely  packed 
together  by  the  wind,  extending  along  the  shore,  but  leaving 
a  clear  passage  beyond  a  chain  of  islands  with  which  the  whole 
of  this  coast  is  girt. 

As  the  ice  continued  in  the  same  state  the  following 
day,  several  of  the  men  were  sent  out  to  hunt ;  and  one  of 
them  fired  no  less  than  four  times  at  deer,  but  unfortunately 
without  success.  It  was  satisfactory,  however,  to  ascertain 
that  the  country  was  not  destitute  of  animals.  They  had  the 
mortification  to  discover  that  two  of  (he  bags  of  pemmican, 
which  was  their  principal  reliance,  had  become  mouldy  by 
wet.  The  beef  too  had  been  so  badly  cured,  as  to  be  scarce- 
ly eatable,  through  their  having  been  compelled,  from  haste, 
to  dry  it  by  fire  instead  of  the  sun.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  quality  of  the  provision  that  gave  them  uneasiness,  but 
its  diminution,  and  the  utter  incapacity  to  obtain  any  addi- 
tion. Seals  were  the  only  animals  seen  at  this  place,  and 
these  they  could  never  approach.  There  was  a  sharp  frost 
in  the  night,  which  formed  a  pretty  thick  crust  of  ice  in  a  ket- 
tle of  water  that  stood  in  the  tents ;  and  for  several  nights 
thin  films  of  ice  appeared  on  the  salt  water  amongst  the  cakes 
of  stream  ice.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  temperature, 
they  were  tormented  by  swarms  of  musquitnes. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th  the  party  attended  divine  ser- 
vice. About  noon  the  party  embarked,  liaving  consumed  all 
the  fuel  within  reach.  The  wind  came  off  the  land  just  as 
the  canoes  had  started,  and  they  determined  on  attempting 
to  force  a  passage  along  the  shore ;  in  which  (hey  succeeded, 
after  seven  hours'  labour  and  much  hazard  to  the  vessels. 
The  ice  lay  so  close  that  the  crews  disembarked  on  it,  and 
effected  a  passage  by  bearing  against  the  pieces  with  their 
poles ;  but  in  conducting  the  canoes  through  the  narrow  chan- 
nels thus  formed,  the  greatest  care  was  requisite,  tc  prevent 
the  sharp  projecting  points  from  breaking  the  bark.    They 
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fortunately  recsWed  no  material  iiOury,  though  they  were 
split  in  two  places. 

At  the  dietanoe  of  three  miles,  they  oame  to  the  entrance 
of  a  deep  bay,  whose  bottom  was  filled  by  a  body  of  ice  so 
compact  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  passage  through  It ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  traverse  across  its  mouth  was 
attended  with  much  danger,  from  the  approach  of  a  large 
field  of  ice,  which  was  driving  down  before  the  wind.  The 
dread  of  detention,  however,  induced  them  to  proceed,  and  in 
an  hour  and  a  half  they  landed  on  the  opposite  shore,  where 
they  halted  to  repair  the  canoes  and  to  dine. 

On  the  80th  they  brealcfasted  on  a  small  deer  which  St, 
Germain  had  killed ;  and  sent  men  in  pursuit  of  some  others 
in  sight,  but  with  which  they  did  not  come  up.  Re-embark- 
ingv  they  pasned  a  river  without  perceiving  it.  Their  stock 
of  provision  being  now  reduced  to  eight  days*  consumption,  it 
bad  become  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  obtain  a  sup- 
ply ;  and  as  they  had  learned  from  White  Fox  that  the  Es- 
quimaux frequent  the  rivers  at  this  season,  Captain  i  rank- 
lin  determined  on  seeking  a  communication  with  them  here, 
in  the  h(>pe  of  obtaining  relief  for  their  present  wants,  or 
even  shelter  for  the  winter,  if  the  season  should  prevent  re- 
turning either  to  the  Hook*8  party,  or  Fort  Enterprise ;  and 
he  was  the  more  induced  to  take  this  step  at  this  time,  as 
several  deer  had  been  seen,  and  the  river  appeared  good  fur 
fishing.  Augustus,  Junius,  and  Hepburn,  were  therefore 
furnished  with  necessary  presents,  and  desired  to  go  along 
the  bank  of  the  river  as  far  they  could,  on  the  following  day, 
in  search  of  the  natives,  to  obtain  provision  and  leather,  ai 
well  as  information  respecting  the  coast      u  r^i  a-rfi^  }  - 

Having  dispatched  Hepburn  and  the  Esquimaux,  others 
of  the  party  were  employed  in  setting  the  nets.  They  met 
however  with  but  little  success  in  fishing,  as  they  caught  only 
one  salmon  and  five  small  fish.  The  hunters,  who  had  been 
sent  out  to  procure  provision,  returned  the  next  day,  bring- 
ing in  two  small  deer  and  a  bear,  and  shortly  after  another 
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hunter  brought  in  a  deer,  'i  ae  party  nv ho  bad  been  sent  to 
look  for  the  EsquimAux  also  returned,  not  having  met  with 
any  persons  on  their  journey.  i        :  ^    -  >  _^ 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  party  proceeded  down  the  inlet, 
and  afterwards  running  along  the  eastern  shore,  rounded  a 
point  of  land  which  they  named  Point  Wollaston,  and  then 
opened  on  an  extensive  sheet  of  water.  Approaching  a  small 
island,  they  entered  a  bay  and  pitched  their  tents  on  the 
shore.  Being  confined  the  following  day  by  the  rising  of  a 
strong  gale  of  wind,  the  hunters  were  sent  out,  while  some 
of  the  officers  walked  to  the  top  of  some  hills  to  take  a  view 
of  their  situation,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  amid  a 
cluster  of  islands  or  near  the  continent,  the  broken  appear- 
ance of  the  land  rendering  the  circumstance  doubtful  whe- 
ther they  were  skirting  the  shores  of  the  sea,  or  proceeding 
through  a  large  inlet.  Under  these  impressions  they  often 
landed  and  ascended  the  highest  hills  to  ascertain  their  situ- 
ation. After  continuing  their  voyage  until  the  5th,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  find  the  inlet  terminated  in  a  small  river; 
and  sailing  back  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  until  the  10th 
of  August  before  they  again  entered  upon  the  open  sea.  In 
the  course  of  their  progress  through  this  inlet,  Junius  killed 
a  musk. ox,  and  others  of  the  party  killed  two  bears,  and  a 
few  lean  deer.  The  bears  were  fat  and  in  good  condition, 
and  the  Canadian  voyagers,  who  had  been  disposed  to  com- 
plain from  the  fear  of  a  scantiness  of  food,  were  highly 
pleased  at  feeding  on  the  fat  meat  of  the  bear. 

On  the  11th  they  rounded  a  point  which  was  named  Point 
Everitt,  and  then  encountered  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy 
swell,  which  by  causing  the  canoes  to  pitch  very  much,  greatly 
impeded  their  progress.  Some  deer  being  seen  grazing: 
in  a  valley  near  the  beach,  they  landed  and  sent  St.  Ger- 
main and  Adam  in  pursuit  of  them,  who  soon  killed  three, 
which  were  very  small  and  lean.  Their  appearance,  how- 
ever, quite  revived  the  spirits  of  the  men,  who  had  suspected 
that  the  deer  had  retired  to  the  woods.  Resuming  the 
P.  V.  21.  R  a  R 
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voyage  after  noon,  they  proceeded  along  tliecoaat,  wliioh  ii 
fringed  by  ialands ;  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  entered 
another  bay, ^fvhere they  wereforHometimeinvoWedin  diffioul- 
tiea  by  the  intrioaoy  of  the  passagea ;  but  having  cleared  them 
in  the  afternoon,  they  encamped  near  the  northern  entrance 
of  the  bay,  at  a  spot  which  had  recently  been  visited  by  a 
smnll  party  of  Esquimaux,  as  the  remains  ofiome  eggs  con- 
taining young  were  lying  beside  some  half-burnt  wood. 
There  were  also  several  piles  of  stones  put  up  by  them. 

Embarkini;  at  four  on  the  morning  of  the  12lh,  they  pro- 
ceeded against  a  fresh  piercing  north-east  wind,  which  raixed 
the  waves  to  n  height  that  quite  terrified  soma  of  the  people, 
accustomed  u<ily  to  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes.  They 
resolved,  however,  to  persevere,  feeling  that  the  abort  sea- 
son for  opekations  was  hastening  away ;  but  after  rounding 
Cape  Croker  the  wind  became  so  strong  that  they  could  pro- 
ceed no  farther,  and  encamped  for  the  night.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  paddle  was  found,  which  Augustus,  on  exami- 
nation, declared  to  be  made  after  the  fashion  of  the  White 
oloose  Esquimaux,  a  tribe  with  whom  his  countrymen  had 
had  some  trading  communication.  Some  articles  left  by  them 
attracted  attention ;  they  found  a  winter  sledge  raised  upon 
four  stones,  with  some  snow-shovels,  a  small  piece  of  whale- 
bone, an  ice-chisel,  a  knife,  and  some  beads. 

Most  of  the  head- lands  they  now  visited  shewed  that  the 
Esquimaux  had  been  upon  them.  On  the  24th  they  saw 
some  geese  and  swans,  and  also  several  deer,  but  the  coun- 
try being  open  they  easily  escaped.  In  the  evening,  after  the 
tents  were  pitched,  Mr.  Back  stated  that  the  canoes  were 
materially  damaged.  On  examination  it  appeared  that  fif- 
teen timbers  of  one  of  the  canoes  were  broken,  and  that  the 
others  were  so  loose  in  the  frame,  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  bark  separating  if  exposed  to  a  heavy  sea.  Distressing 
as  were  these  circumstances,  they  gave  less  pain  than  the 
discovery  (hat  the  voyagers,  who  had  hitherto  displayed  a 
courage  beyond  expectation,  now  felt  serious  apprehensions 
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for  their  safety,  which  so  possessed  their  miudtt  that  they  wre 
not  restrained  even  by  the  presence  of  their  nflicers  Irum  ex- 
pressing them.  Their  fears  had  been  principally  excited  by 
the  interpreters,  St.  Germain  and  Adam,  who  from  the  out- 
set had  foreboded  every  calamity. 

The  strong  breezes  which  now  prevailed  and  other  circum- 
stances indicated  that  the  winter  was  fast  setting  in,  and  se- 
vere weather  wsh  to  be  expected.  Destitute  as  the  country 
was  of  fuel,  and  reduced  as  their  stock  of  provision  now  was 
to  about  three  days  consumption,  it  became  the  duty  of  Cap- 
lain  Franklin  to  be  careful  for  the  safety  of  his  people. 
Though  rein-deer  were  seen,  lh«y  could  not  be  easily  ap' 
proached  on  the  level  shores  they  were  now  coasting,  besides 
it  was  to  be  apprehended  they  would  soon  migrate  to  the 
south.  It  was  evident  that  the  time  spent  in  exploring  the 
sounds  and  inlets  had  precluded  the  hope  of  reaching  Re- 
pulse Bay,  which  ut  the  outset  of  the  voyage  they  had  fondly 
cherished  ;  and  it  was  equally  obvious  that  as  the  distance 
from  any  uf  the  trading  establishments  would  increase  as  they 
proceeded,  the  hazardous  traverse  across  the  barren  grounds, 
which  they  would  have  to  make,  if  compelled  to  abandon 
the  canoes  upon  any  part  of  the  coast,  would  become  greater. 

On  stating  to  the  officers  his  sentiirenfs  on  these  points, 
their  opinions  coincided  with  his  own.  All  were  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  putting  a  speedy  terminaiion  to  their  voy- 
age, as  a  hope  of  meeting  the  Esquimaux  and  of  their 
procuring  provision  from  them,  could  now  scarcely  be  re- 
tained ;  but  yet  all  were  desirous  of  proceeding,  until  the 
land  should  be  seen  (rending  again  to  the  eastward.  As  it 
was  needful,  houcvt-r,  at  all  events,  to  set  a  limit  to  their 
voyage,  it  was  determined  to  return  in  the  course  of  four 
days,  unless  they  should  meet  the  Esquimaux,  and  be  ena- 
bled to  make  some  arrangement  for  passing  the  winter  with 
them.  This  communication  was  joyfully  received  by  the  men, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  the  industry  of  the  hunters  being  thus 
excited,  they  should  be  able  to  add  to  their  stock  of  provision. 
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On  the  IGtIi  of  Au^^ust  they  paddled  along  the  ouait  for 
aeverul  wiles,  until  ut  length  a  thick  fog  eompelled  them  to 
lund  on  a  point  of  land  to  which  they  gare  the  nuine  of  Slate 
Clay  Point.  At  this  place  they  found  marks  of  iva  having 
been  visited  by  the  ESsquimaux,  although  none  were  now  to 
be  seen.  A  human  skull  wai  also  found  set  up  on  a  conspi- 
cuous part.  Continuing  their  progress  along  the  coast,  they 
passed  a  deep  bay,  and  rounding  a  point  of  land  which  they 
named  Cape  Flinders,  proceeded  northward,  with  an  open 
sea,  quite  clear  of  islands.  This  view  of  the  great  ex- 
panse of  waters  excited  great  astonishment  in  the  Canadian 
voyagers,  who  had  not  before  obtained  an  uninterrupted  view 
of  the  ocean.  ..  •  '       ' 

They  continued  their  course  along  the  coast  until  evening, 
when  a  change  in  tiie  wind  and  a  threatening  thunder  squall 
caused  them  to  encamp  ;  but  the  water  was  so  shallow,  that 
they  found  some  difficulty  in  approaching  the  shore.  Large 
pieces  of  drift  wood  evidenced  that  they  had  finally  escaped 
from  the  bays.  Their  tents  were  scarcely  pitched  before  they 
were  assailed  by  a  heavy  squall  and  rain,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  violent  gale  from  west-north-west,  which  thrice 
overset  the  tents  during  the  night.  The  wind  blew  with 
equal  violence  on  the  following  day,  and  the  sea  rolled  furi- 
ously upon  the  beach.  The  Canadians  had  now  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  eflect  of  a  storm  upon  the  sea ;  and 
the  sight  increased  their  desire  of  quitting  it. 

The  hunters  were  sent  out,  and  saw  many  deer,  but  the 
flatness  of  the  country  defeated  their  attempts  to  approach 
them  ;  they  brought,  however,  a  few  unfledged  geese.  As 
there  was  no  appearance  of  increasing  their  stock  of  provi- 
sion, the  allowance  was  limited  to  a  handful  of  pemmican,and 
a  small  portion  of  portable  soup  to  each  man  per  day.  The 
latitude  was  68*  1&  N.,  longitude  110»  fif  W. 

On  August  18th  the  stormy  weather  and  sea  continuing, 
there  was  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  embark.  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, Mr.  Back,  and  Captain  Franklin,  therefore,  set  out 
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on  foot  to  discover  whether  the  laud  within  a  day's  march  in- 
clined more  to  the  eait.  They  went  from  ten  to  twelf «  mile* 
along  the  coast,  which  continued  flat,  and  kept  the  lame  di- 
rection aa  the  encampment.  The  most  distant  land  had  the 
same  bearing;  north-north-east,  and  appeared  like  two  is- 
lands, which  was  estimated  to  be  six  or  seven  miles  off;  the 
shore  on  their  side  seemingly  trended  more  to  the  east,  so  that 
it  is  probable  Point  Turnagain,  for  so  this  spot  was  named, 
forms  the  pitch  of  a  low  flat  cape.  i   ii'       ''-^  '">'^ 

Augustus  killed  a  deer  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  men  were 
not  able  to  find  it.  The  hunters  found  the  burrows  of  a  nii-v 
ber  of  white  foxes,  and  Hepburn  killed  one  of  those  > 
inals,  which  proved  excellent  eating,  equal  to  the  you..^ 
geese,  with  which  it  was  boiler^,  and  far  superior  to  the  lean 
deer  upon  the  coast.  Large  fliivks  of  geese  passed  over  the 
tents,  flying  to  the  southward.  The  lowest  temperature  to- 
day was  38^.  I 

Though  Point  Turnagain  Is  only  six  degrees  and  a  half  to 
the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  they  sailed, 
in  tracing  the  deeply  indented  coast,  Ave  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  geographic  miles,  which  is  little  less  than  the  direct  dis- 
tance between  the  Copper- mine  River  and  Repulse  Bay. 
Having  extended  his  voyage  to  the  utmost  limits  which  the 
season  and  circumstances  would  admit.  Captain  Franklin 
now  contemplated  his  return.    To  have  attempted  to  proceed 
would  have  been  to  have  put  the  lives  of  the  people  under 
his  charge  to  the  greatest  hazard.    With  scarcely  any  provi- 
sions, and  failing  of  all  intercourse  with  the  Esquimaux,  it 
would  have  been  an  unjustifiabk  cirr^mstance  to  delay  any 
longer  their  return.     It  therefore  became  a  matter  of  deep 
importance  to  determine  by  what  rout  they  should  proceed. 
His  original  intention  had  been  to  return  by  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and  in  pursuance  of  arrangements  with  the  Hook 
to  travel  to  Slave  Lake,  through  the  line  of  woods  extending 
thither  by  the  Great  Bear  and  Martin  Lakes ;  but  the  scanty 
stuck  of  their  provision  and  the  length  of  the  voyage  rendered 
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it  necesHary  lo  make  for  a  nearer  place.  They  had  t'uund 
that  the  ouuntry,  in  the  directiuo  of  the  Copper-mine  River, 
would  nut  supply  their  wants,  and  this  it  seemed  probable 
would  pow  be  still  more  the  case  at  this  advanced  season ;  and 
they  had  to  expect  the  frequent-recurrence  of  gales,  which 
would  cause  great  detention,  if  not  danj^er,  in  proceeding 
along  that  very  rocky  part  of  the  coast.  He  determined, 
therefore,  to  make  at  once  for  Arctic  Sound,  where  they 
bad  found  the  animals  more  numerous  than  at  any  other  place; 
and  entering  Hood's  River,  to  advance  up  that  stream  as 
far  as  it  was  navigable,  and  then  to  construct  small  canoes 
out  of  the  materials  of  the  larger  ones,  which  could  be  car- 
ried in  crossing  the  barren  grounds  to  Fort  Enterprise.  They 
remained  at  their  encampment  unt'l  the  22nd,  and  during 
their  stay,  Junius,  Belanger,  and  Michel  were  sent  to  search 
for  a  decB  which  had  been  killed. 

Junius  returned  in  theevening,  bringing  partof  the  meat, but 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  weather,  his  cumpaniuns  parted 
from  him  and  did  not  make  their  appearance.  Divine  ser- 
vice was  read.  On  the  20th  they  were  presented  with  the 
most  chilling  prospect,  the  small  pools  of  water  being  fro- 
zen over,  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  and  the  thermome- 
ter  at  tha  freezing  pobt  at  mid- day.  Flights  of  geese  were 
passing  to  the  southward.  The  wind,  however,  was  mode- 
rate, having  changed  to  the  eastward.  Considerable  anxi- 
ety now  prevailing  respecting  Belanger  and  Michel,  others 
were  seut  out  to  louk  for  them.  The  search  was  successful, 
and  they  all  returned  in  the  evening.  The  stragglers  were 
much  fatigued,  and  had  suffered  severely  from  the  cold, 
one  of  them  having  his  thighs  frozen,  and  what  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  was  most  grievous,  they  had  thrown  away 
all  the  meat.  The  wind  during  the  night  returned  to  the 
north-west  quarter,  blew  more  violently  than  ever,  and  raised 
a  very  turbulent  sea,  the  snow  remained  on  the  ground,  and 
the  small  pools  were  frozen.  The  hunters  were  sent  out, 
but  they   returned  after  a  fatiguing  day*s  march  without 
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having  seen  any  animals,  and  they  made  a  scanty  meal  off  a 
handful  of  pemmican,  after  which  only  half  a  bag  remained. 
Cheered  by  the  prospect  of  returning,  the  men  shewed  the 
utmost  alacrity  on  embarking ;  and,  paddling  with  unusual 
vigour,  they  crossed  Riley^s  and  Walker's  Bays,  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles,  before  noon,  when  they  landed  on  Slate- 
Clay  Point,  as  the  wind  had  freshened  too  much  to  permit 
them  to  continue  the  voyage.  The  whole  party  went  to  hunt, 
but  returned  without  success  in  the  evening,  drenched  with 
the  heavy  rain  which  commenced  soon  after  they  had  set  out. 
Several  deer  were  seen,  but  could  not  be  approached  in 
this  naked  country ;  and  as  their  stock  of  pemmican  did  not 
admit  of  serving  out  two  meals,  they  went  dinnerless  to  bed. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  thnt  this  Expedition  left  Point 
Turnagain  on  August  22nd,  on  the  same  day  that  Captain 
Parry  sailed  out  of  Repulse  Bay.-  The  parties  were  then 
distant  from  each  other  539  miles. 

A  severe  frost  caused  them  io  pass  a  comfortless  night  on 
the  23rd,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  launched  oat 
to  make  a  traverse  of  fifteen  miles  across  Melville  Sound, 
before  a  strong  wind  and  heavy  sea.  The  privation  of  food 
under  which  the  voyagers  were  then  labouring  absorbed 
every  other  terror,  otherwise  the  most  powerful  persuasion 
could  not  have  induced  them  to  attempt  such  a  traverse.  It 
was  with  the  utmost  diificulty  that  the  canoes  were  kept  from 
turning  their  broadsides  to  the  waves,  though  they  sometimes 
steered  with  all  the  paddles.  One  of  them 'narrowly  escaped 
being  overset  by  this  accident,  which  occurred  in  a  mid-chan> 
nel,  wliere  the  waves  were  so  high  that  the  mast-head  of  one 
cnnoe  was  often  hid  from  the  other,  though  it  was  sailing 
within  hail. 

On  the  24th  they  crossed  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  which 
had  before  taken  them  so  many  days  in  sailing  up,  and  landed 
on  an  island  near  the  opposite  shore.  Some  deer  being  seen 
on  the  beach,  the  hunters  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  sue* 
ceeded  in  killing  three  females,  which  enabled  them  to  save 
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their  last  remaining  meal  of  pemmican.  They  saw  also  soma 
fresh  tracks  of  musk-oxen  on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream 
which  flowed  into  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  These 
animals  must  have  crossed  a  channel  at  least  three  miles 
wide,  to  reach  the  nearest  of  these  islands.  On  the  S5th 
the  hunters  killed  two  deer,  which  relieved  them  from  ap- 
prehension of  immediate  want  of  food.  From  the  deer  assem- 
bling at  this  time  in  numbers  on  the  islands  nearest  to  the 
coast,  it  was  conjectured  that  they  were  about  to  retire  to 
the  main  shore.  Those  they  saw  were  generally  females  with 
their  young,  and  all  of  them  very  lean. 

Leaving  this  island  they  entered  Hood's  River,  which 
they  ascended  as  high  as  the  first  rapid  and  encamped.  Here 
terminated  their  voyage  on  the  Arctic  Sea,  during  which 
they  had  gone  over  six  hundred  and  fifty  geographical  miles. 
The  Canadian  voyagers  could  not  restrain  their  joy  at  having 
turned  their  backs  on  the  sea,  and  passed  the  evening  in 
talking  over  their  past  adventures  with  much  humour  and  no 
little  exaggeration.  The  consideration  that  the  most  painful, 
and  certainly  the  most  hazardous  part  of  the  journey,  was  yet 
to  come,  did  not  depress  their  spirits  at  all.  It  is  due  to 
their  character  to  mention  that  they  displayed  much  courage 
in  encountering  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  magnified  to  them 
by  their  novelty. 

On  leaving  their  encampment  on  the  26tn  of  August,  an 
assortment  of  iron  materials,  beads,  looking-glasses,  and 
other  articles,  were  put  up  in  a  conspicuous  situutioii  for  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  English  Union  was  planted  un  the  lof- 
tiest sand-hill,  where  it  might  be  seen  by  any  ships  passing 
in  the  ofiing.  Here  also  was  deposited,  in  a  tin  box,  a 
letter  containing  an  outline  of  the  proceedings,  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  the  principal  places,  and  the  course  they 
intended  to  pursue  towards  Slave  Lake.  Embarking  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded  up  the  river  which  is 
full  of  sandy  shoals,  but  suificiently  deep  for  canoes  in  the 
channels.    It  is  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yardi 
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wide,  and  bounded  by  high  and  steep  banks  of  clay.     Bear 
and  deer  tracks  had  been  numerous  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  when  they  were  here  before,  but  not  a  single  recent 
one  was  to  be  seen  at  this  time.    Credit,  however,  killed  a 
small  deer  at  some  distance  inland,  which,  with  the  addition 
of  berries,  furnished  a  delightful  repast     The  weather  was 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  temperature  so  mild,  that  the  mus- 
quitoes  again  made  their  appearance,  but  not  in  any  great 
numbers.    The  next  morning  the  net  furnished  ten  white 
fish  and  trout.    Having  made  a  further  deposit  of  iron  work 
for  the  Esquimaux,  they  pursued  their  journey  up  the  river, 
but  the  shoals  and  rapids  in  this  part  were  so  frequent,  that 
they  walked  along  i'e  banks  the  whole  day,  and  the  crews 
laboured  hard  in  carrying  the  canoes,  when  lightened,  over 
the  shoals  or  dragging  them  up  the  rapids.    The  walls  of 
a  chasm  through  which  the  river  flowed  were  two  hundred  feet 
high,  quite  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places  few  yards  apart. 
The  river  precipitates  itself  into  it  over  a  rock,  forming  two 
magnificent  and  picturesque  falls  close  to  each  other.    The 
upper  fall  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  the  lower  one  at 
least  one  hundred ;  but  perhaps  considerably  more,  for  the 
narrowness  of  the  chasm  into  which  it  fell  prevented  them 
from  seeing  its  bottom,  and  they  could  merely  discern  the 
top  of  the  spray  far  beneath  their  feet.     The  lower  fall  is 
divided  into  two,  by  an  insulated  column  of  rock  which  rises 
about  forty  feet  above  it.     The  whole  descent  of  the  river  at 
this  pice  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.     Captain 
Franklin  named  these  magnificent  cascades  "  Wilberforce 
Falls,"  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  that  distinguished  philan- 
thropist and  christian.     The  river  being  surveyed  from  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  above  these  falls,  appeared  so  rapid  and 
shallow,  that  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  proceeding  any 
farther  in  the  large  canoes,  he  therefore  determined  on  con 
structing  out  of  their  materials  two  smaller  ones  of  sufficient 
size  to  contain  three  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  any 
river  that  might  obstruct  their  progress.     This  operation  was 
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accordingly  coniiiietfced,  and  by  the  31st  both  the  canoes 
being  finished,  they  set  out  dti  the  following  day. 

'The  leather  yih\6h  btid  bedn  presorted  for  making  shoes 
Was  equally  divided  ^mong  the  men,  two  pair  uf  flannel 
Socks  were  given  to  each  person,  and  Such  articles  of  warm 
clothing  as  remained,  wei^e  issued  to  those  who  most  re- 
quired  them.  They  w6re  also  furnished  with  one  of  the 
officers*  tents.  This  being  done.  Captain  Franklin  commu- 
nicated to  the  men  his  intention  of  proceeding  in  as  direct  a 
cours6  as  possible  to  a  part  of  Point  Lake,  which  was  only 
distant  one  hundred  dnd  forty-nine  miles  in  6  Straight  line. 
The  people  received  the  communication  cheerfully,  consi- 
dered the  journey  to  be  short,  and  were  in  high  spirits.  The 
stores,  books,  &c.  which  were  not  absolutely  necessary  to  be 
carried,  were  left  behind,  in  order  that  the  men*8  burdens 
might  be  as  light  as  possible. 

The  next  morning  was  warm,  &nd  very  fine,  fivefy  one 
was  on  the  dlert  at  an  early  hour,  being  anxious  to  com- 
mence the  journey.  The  luggage  consisted  of  ammunition, 
nets,  hathets,  ice  chisels,  astronomical  instruments,  clothing, 
blankets,  three  kettles,  and  two  canoes,  which  were  each 
carried  by  one  man.  The  officers  carried  such  a  portion  of 
their  own  things  ns  their  strength  would  permit ;  the  weight 
carried  by  each  man  was  about  ninety  pounds,  and  with  tliis 
they  advanced  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  an  hour,  including 
rests.  In  the  evening  the  hunters  killed  a  lean  cow,  out  of 
a  large  drove  of  musk-oxen  ;  but  the  men  were  too  much 
laden  to  carry  more  than  a  small  portion  of  its  flesh.  The 
alluvial  soil,  which  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river  was 
covered  with  grass  and  willows,  was  now  more  barren  and 
hilly,  so  that  they  could  but  just  collect  sufficient  brush- 
wood to  cook  their  suppers.  About  midnight  their  tent  was 
blown  down  by  a  squall,  and  they  were  completely  drenched 
with  rain  before  it  could  be  re-pitched. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  a  fall  of  snow 
took  place ;  the  canoes  became  a  cause  of  delay,  from  the 
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difficulty  of  currying  them  iu  a  high  wind,  and  they  sus- 
tained raucli  ddtuage  through  the  fall  of  those  who  had  charge 
of  them.  At  the  end  of  eleven  miles  they  encaroped|  and 
sent  fur  a  musk-ox  and  a  deer  which  St.  Germain  and  Au- 
gustus had  killed.  The  day  was  extremely  cold,  the  ther- 
mometer varying  between  34*  and  36^.  In  the  afternoon  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place,  on  the  wind  changing  from 
nortli-west  to  south-west.  They  found  no  wood  at  the  en- 
campment, but  made  a  fire  of  moss  to  coofi  the  supper  and 
crept  under  their  blankets  for  warmth. 

Having  ascertained  from  the  summit  of  the  highest  hill 
near  the  tents,  that  the  river  continued  to  preserve  a  west 
course ;  and  f.ariing  that  by  pursuing  it  further  they  might 
lose  much  time,  and  unnecessarily  walk  over  a  great  deal 
of  ground,  Capt.  Franklip  determined  on  quitting  itf  banks 
the  next  day,  and  making  as  directly  as  they  could  for  Point 
Lake.  They  accordingly  followed  the  river  on  the  3d,  only 
to  the  place  where  a  musk-ox  had  been  killed,  and  ^fter 
the  meat  was  procured,  crossed  the  river  in  the  two  c&poes 
lashed  together. 

Having  walked  twelve  miles  and  a  hulf,  on  the  4tb,  they 
encamped  at  seven  in  the  afternoon,  and  distributed  their 
last  piece  of  pemmlcan,  and  a  little  arrow-root  for  supper, 
which  afforded  but  a  scant"  meal.    This  evening  was  warm, 
but  dark  clouds  overspread  the  sky.     The  men  nowhcgan  to 
find  their  burdens  very  oppressive,  and  were  much  fatigued 
by  this  day's  march,  but  did  not  complain.     One  of  them  was 
lame  from  t^n  inflammation  in  the  knee.      Heavy  rain  com- 
menced at  midnight,  and  continued  without  intermission 
until  five  in  the  morning,  when  it  was  succeeded  by  snow,  on 
the  wind  changing  to  north-west,  which  soon  increased  to  a 
violent  gale      As  they  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  were  desti' 
tMte  of  the  means  of  making  a  fire,  they  remained  in  bed  all 
the  day  ;  but  the  covering  of  the  blankets  was  insufficient  to 
prevent  feeling  the  severity  of  the  frost,  and  suffering  incon- 
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Tenience  from  (he  drifting  of  the  snow  into  the  tents.  Tberd 
was  no  abatement  of  the  storm  next  day ;  the  tents  were 
completely  frozen,  and  the  snow  had  drifted  arottnd  them  to 
a  depth  of  three  feet,  and  even  in  the  inside  there  was  a 
covering  of  several  inches  on  the  blankets.  ^ 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th,  just  as  they  were  to  com- 
mence their  march,  Capt.  Franklin  was  seized  with  a  faint- 
ing fit,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion  and  sudden  exposure  to 
the  wind ;  after  eating  a  morsel  of  portable  soup,  he  re- 
covered so  far  as  to  be  able  to  move  on.  Those  who  carried 
the  canoes  were  repeatedly  blown  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  wind,  and  they  often  fell,  from  making  an  insecure  step 
on  a  slippery  stone ;  on  one  of  these  occasions,  the  largest 
canoe  was  so  much  broken  as  to  be  rendered  totally  unser- 
viceable. This  was  a  serious  disaster,  as  the  remaining 
canoe  having  through  mistake  been  made  too  small,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  them  across 
a  river.  As  the  accident  could  not  be  remedied,  they  turned 
it  to  the  best  account,  by  making  a  fire  of  the  bark  and 
timbers  of  the  broken  vessel,  and  cooked  the  remainder  of 
the  portable  soup  and  arrow-root.  This  was  a  scanty  meal 
after  three  days'  fasting,  but  it  served  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger  and  enabled  them  to  proceed  at  a  quicker  pace  than 
before.  The  depth  of  the  snow  caused  them  to  march  in 
Ind'.an  file,  that  is  in  each  other's  steps;  the  voyagers  taking 
it  in  turn  to  lead  the  party. 

A  considerable  quantity  of  tripe  de  roche  was  gathered, 
and  with  half  a  partridge  each,  (which  they  shot  in  the  course 
of  the  day,)  furnished  a  slender  supper,  which  they  cooked 
with  a  few  willows,  dug  up  from  beneath  ihe  snow.  They 
passed  a  comfortless  night  in  their  damp  clothes,  but  took 
the  precaution  of  sleeping  upon  their  socks  and  shoes  to  pre* 
vent  them  from  freezing.  This  plan  was  afterwards  adopted 
throughout  the  journey. 

At  half-past  five  in  the  morningHhey  proceeded ;  and  after 
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ivalktng  about  two  miles,  came  to  Cracroft's  River,  flowing 
to  the  westward,  with  a  very  rapid  current  over  a  roolty 
channel.  They  had  much  difliculty  in  cross! nu^  this.,  the  canoe 
being  useless,  not  only  from  the  bottom  of  the  channel  being 
obstructed  by  large  stones,  but  also  from  its  requiring  gum- 
ming, an  operation  which,  owing  to  the  want  of  wood  and 
the  frost,  they  were  unable  to  performf  However,  after 
following  the  course  of  the  river  some  distance,  they  eflected 
a  passage  by  means  of  a  range  of  large  rocks  that  crossed  a 
rapid.  As  the  current  was  strong,  and  many  of  the  rocks 
were  covered  with  water  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet, 
the  men  were  exposed  to  much  danger  in  carrying  their 
heavy  burdens  across,  and  several  of  them  actually  slipped 
into  the  stream,  but  were  immediately  rescued  by  the  others. 
Their  only  meal  to- day  consisted  of  ^  partridge  each  (which 
the  hunters  shot,)  raised  with  tripe  de  roche.  This  repast, 
although  scanty  for  men  with  appetites  such  as  their  daily 
fatigue  created,  proved  a  cheerful  one,  and  was  received 
with  thankfulness.  Most  of  the  men  had  to  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Credit,  who  carried 
their  tent ;  but  they  fortunately  found  an  unusual  quantity 
of  roots  to  make  a  fire,  which  prevented  their  suffering  much 
from  the  cold,  though  the  thermometer  was  at  17^. 

They  started  at  six  on  the  9th,  and  at  the  end  of  two 
miles  regained  the  hunters,  who  were  halting  ou  the  borders 
of  a  lake  amidst  a  clump  of  stunted  willows.  This  lake 
stretched  to  the  westwp;  d  as  far  as  they  could  see,  and  its 
waters  were  discharged  by  a  rapid  stream  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  wide.  Being  entirely  ignorant  where  they  might 
be  led  by  pursuing  the  course  of  the  lake,  and  dreading  the 
idea  of  going  a  mile  unnecessarily  out  of  the  way,  they  de- 
termined on  crossing  the  river  if  possible ;  and  the  canoe 
was  gummed  for  the  purpose,  the  willow  furnishing  them  with 
fire.  J  unius,  who  had  been  sent  to  seek  for  the  best  crossing 
place,  arrived  in  the  afternoon  and  said  that  he  had  seen  a 
large  herd  of  musk-oxen  ou  the  banks  of  Cracroft*8  River, 
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and  hftd  wounded  one  of  (hem,  but  it  escaped.  He  brouflit 
about  four  pounds  of  meat,  the  reuaaias  of  a  deer  that  bad 
been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  The  poor  fellow  was  much 
fatigued,  having  walked  throughout  the  night,  but  as  the 
•weather  was  particularly  &vourable  for  orosbing  the  river, 
they  oould  not  allow  him  to  rest.  After  be  had  taken  some 
refreshment  tliey  proceeded  to  the  river.  The  canoe  being 
put  into  the  water  was  found  extremely  ticklish,  but  it  was 
managed  nrith  much  dexterity  by  St.  Germain,  Adam,  and 
Peltier,  who  ferried  over  one  passenger  at  a  time,  causing 
him  to  lie  flat  on  its  bottom,  by  no  means  a  pleasant  position, 
owing  to  its  leakiness,  but  there  was  no  alternative.  The 
transport  of  the  whole  party  was  c£&cCed  by  five  o'clock,  and 
walking  abouttwo  nniles  further  they  encamped,  having  oome 
five  miles  and  three  quarfers  on  a  south-west  course.  Two 
young  alpinn  hares  were  shot  by  St.  Germain,  which,  with 
the  small  piece  of  meat  brought  in  by  Junius,  furnished  the 
Bupper  of  the  whole  party. 

On  the  10th  they  had  a  cold  north  wind  with  foggy  at- 
mosphere, '"'he  ground  they  passed  over  was  billy,  and 
more  deeply  covered  with  snow.  In  gathering  tripe  de  reche 
the  cold  was  so  ben\imbing  that  they  collected  scarcely  suffi- 
cient for  a  scanty  meal.  They  saw  this  day  the  track  of  a 
man,  and  also  several  tracks  of  deer  on  the  snoW;  About 
noon  the  <weather  cleared  up  a  little,  and  to  tlieir  great  joy^ 
they  saw  a  herd  of  musk-oxen  grasing  in  a  valley  below. 
The  party  instantly  halted,  and  the  best  hunters  were  sent 
out ;  (hey  approached  tiie  animals  with  the  utmost  caution, 
no  less  than  two  hours  being  consumed  before  they  got  with- 
m  gun-shot.  One  of  the  largest  cows  fell ;  another  was 
wounded,  but  escaped.  This  success  infused  spirit  into  the 
starving  party.  To  skin  and  eut  up  the  animal  were  tbe 
workof  a  few  minutes.  The  contents  of  its  stomach  were  de- 
ffouead  upon  tbe  spot,  and  the  raw  intestines,  which  w<ire 
next  aAtadied,  were  pronounced  by  the  most  delicate  to  be 
excdlent.  A  few  willows,  whose  tops  were  peeping  through 
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the  mow  ftt  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  were  quickly  grabbed, 
the  teats  pitched^  and  supper  cooked,  and  devoured  with 
avidity.  This  was  the  sixth  day  since  they  bed  bad  a  good 
meal ;  the  tripe  de  roohe,  even  vthere  they  got  cnoogb,  only 
serving  to  allay  the  pangs  of  banger  for  a  short  time.  After 
•upper,  two  of  the  hunters  went  in  pursuit  of  the  herd,  but 
could  not  get  near  them. 

The  gale  had  not  diminished  on  the  12th,  and  as  they 
were  fearful  of  its  continuance  for  some  time,  they  deter- 
mined on  going  forward  ;  tticir  only  doubt  regarded  the  pre- 
servation of  the  OQBoe,  bnt  the  men  promised  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  it,  and  the  most  careful  persons  were  ap- 
pointed to  take  it  in  charge.  The  snow  was  two  feet  deep 
and  the  ground  much  broken,  which  rendered  the  march  ex- 
tremely painful.  The  whole  party  complained  more  of  fhint- 
ness  and  weakness  than  they  had  ever  done  before ;  their 
strength  seemed  to  have  been  impaired  by  the  recent  supply 
of  animal  food.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  abated,  and  the 
snow  ceased ;  cheered  with  the  change,  they  proceeded  for- 
ward at  a  quicker  pace,  and  encamped  at  six  in  the  after- 
noon, having  come  eleven  miles.  Supper  eoitsunsed  the  last 
of  the  meat. 

On  the  13th  they  came  to  the  boroers  of  a  large  lake. 
They  coasted  along  it  to  the  westward  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
crossing  place,  and  after  a  journey  of  only  six  miles  encamped 
for  the  evening.  They  had  only  a  single  partridge,  upon 
which  and  tripe  de  roche  the  party  supped.  This  evening 
they  were  extremely  distressed,  at  diHcovering  that  their 
companions  had  thrown  away  three  of  the  fishing-nets,  and 
burnt  the  floats.  Being  thus  deprived  of  their  principal  re- 
source, that  of  fishing,  and  the  men  evidently  getting  weaker 
every  day,  it  became  necessary  to  lighten  their  burdens  cf 
everything  except  ammunition,  clothing,  and  the  in^.ruments 
that  were  required  to  find  their  way.  Captain  ^<^anklin, 
therefore,  issued  directions  to  deposit  nt  this  ei.  .jnpmcnt 
the  dipping  needle,  aximuth  compass,  magnet,  a  large  ther- 
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mometer,  and  a  few  bookn,  bavin^  torn  out  of  these  sueh 
parts  as  were  required  to  work  the  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude. 

On  the  14th  Credit  having  killed  two  deer,  they  halted 
and  prepared  breakfast*     After  this,  having  selected  a  place 
where  the  current  was  most  smooth,  the  canoe  was  placed  in 
the  water,  and  St.  Germain,  Solomon  Belanger,  and  Cap- 
tain  Franklin,  embarked  in  order  to  cross.   They  went  from 
theshoro  very  well,  but  in  mid-channel  the  canoe  became  diili- 
cult  to  manage  under  her  burden  as  the  breeze  w   ^  fresh. 
The  current  drove  them  to  the  edge  of  a  rapid,  when  Be* 
langer  unluckily  applietl  his  paddle  to  avert  the  apparent  dan* 
gcr  uf  being  forced  down  it,  and  lost  his  balance.    The  ca- 
noe was  overset  in  consequence  in  the  middle  of  the  rapid. 
They  fortunately  kept  hold  of  it,  until  they  touched  a  rock 
where  the  water  did  not  rench  higher  than  their  waists  ;  here 
they  kept  footing,  notwithstanding  the  strenqfth  of  the  cur« 
rent,  until  the  water  was  emptied  out  of  the  cunoe.     Belan* 
ger  then  held  the  canoe  steady  whilst  St.  Germain  placed 
Captain  Franklin  in  it,  and  afterwards  embarked  himself  in 
a  very  dextrous  manner.     It  was  impossible,  however,  to 
embark  Belanger,  as  the  canoe   would  have  been  hurried 
down  the  rapid,  the  moment  he  should  have  raised  his  foot 
from  the  rock  on  which  he  stood.     Tbey  were,  therefore, 
compelled  to  leave  him  in  his  perilous  situation.  They  had 
not  gone  twenty  yards  before  the  canoe,  strr'fting  on  a  sunken 
rock,  went  down.  The  place  being  shallow,  they  were  again 
enabled  to  empty  it,  and  the  third  attempt  brought  them  to 
the  shore.     In  the   mean  time  Belanger  was  suffering  ex* 
tremely,  immersed  to  his  middle  in  the  centre  of  a  rapid, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  very  little  above  the  freezing 
point,  and  the  upp'^r  part  of  his  body  covered  with  wet 
clothes,  exposed  in  a  temperature  not  much  above  zero,  to 
a  strong  breeze.    He  called  piteously  for  relief,  and  St. 
Germain  on  his  return  endeavoured  to  embark  him,  but  in 
vain.    The  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  rapid,  and  when  he 
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lauded  he  wam  rendered  by  the  cold  inonpable  of  further  ex- 
ertion, and  Adam  attempted  to  embark  Belanger,  but  found 
it  was  impossible.     An  attempt  was  next  made  to  carry  out 
to  him  a  line,  made  of  the  slings  of  the  men's  loads.     This 
also  failed,  the   current  acting  so  strongly  upon   it,  m  to 
prevent  the  canoe  from  steering,   and  it  was  finally  bruken 
and  carried  down  the  stream.     At  length,  when  Belanger*s 
strength  seemed  almost  exhausted,  the  canoe  reached  him 
with  a  small  cord  beloitging  to  one  of  the  nets,  and  he  was 
dragr^ed  perfectly  senseless  through  the  rapid.     By  the  di- 
rection of  Dr.  Richardson,  he  was  instantly  stripped,  and  be* 
ing  rolled  up  in  blankets,  two  men  undressed  themselves  and 
went  to  bed  with  him  ;  but  it  was  some  hours  before  he  reco- 
vered his  warmth  and  sensations.     As  soon  as  Belanger  was 
placed  in  his  bed,  the  officers  sent  over  some  blankets,  and 
a  person  to  make  a  fire.     Augustus  brought  the  canoe  over, 
and  in  returning  he  was  obliged  to  descend  both  the  r<:kpids, 
before  ho  could  get  across  the  stream ;  which  hazardous  ser- 
vice  he  performed  with  the  greatest  coolness  and  judgment. 
By  this   accident  Captain  Franklin  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  port-folio,  containing  his  journal  from  Fort  Enter- 
prise, together  with  all  the  astronomical  and  meteorological 
observations  made  during  tho  descent  of  the  Copper-mine 
River,  and  along  the  sea-coast.    <[ii 'i     '!>■,.«<!      >   'v      "'' 
On  the  15th,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  brought  across, 
and  Belanger  was  so  much  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  proceed, 
but  they  could  not  set  out  until  noon,  as  the  men  had  to  pre- 
pare substitutes  for  the  slings  which  were  lost.     Soon  after 
leaving  the  encampment  they  discerned  a  herd  of  deer,  and 
after  a  long  chase  a  fine  male  was  killed  by  Perrault.    The 
party  were  now  in  good  spirits  at  the  recollection  of  having 
crossed  the  rapid,  and  being  in  possession  of  provision  for 
the  next  day.     Besides  which,  they  took  the  precaution  to 
bring  away  the  skin  of  the  deer  to  eat  when  the  meat  should 
fail. 
On  the  loth,  the  party  again  commenced  their  Journey  at 
P.  V.  22.  T  T  T 
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■•▼en  o*olook  in  the  morning.  Afttir  having  travelled  for  ■ 
few  hours  they  ctme  to  a  spot  where  they  obeerved  hranohen 
of  willow*  visible  above  the  mow,  and  they  hahed  fur  lh«> 
purpose  of  providing  some  refreshment.  As  they  proceeded 
they  found  the  country  extremely  rugged,  and  their  (oil  in 
ascending  and  descending  the  different  ravines  with  which 
the  country  wss  intersected  was  great  and  very  fatiguing. 
They  met  with  some  deer  tracks,  and  also  marks  which  had 
been  placed  by  Indians  as  direction  points.  On  the  I7th 
they  saw  some  deer,  and  found  the  track  of  a  large  herd 
which  the  hunters  said  had  passed  the  day  before ;  unfortu- 
nately however  they  failed  in  killing  either  the  deer  they 
saw,  or  of  overtaking  the  herd  whose  foot-steps  they  had 
traced.  They  were  therefore  compelled  to  put  up  with  a 
scanty  meal  upon  some  pieces  of  a  singed  hide,  and  some 
tripe  de  roclie. 

On  tlie  18th  they  came  to  another  track  of  the  rein -deer, 
who  had  passed  in  such  uuoibers  as  to  produce  a  beaten  road, 
which  tliey  followed  for  a  short  time,  until  it  deviated  from 
the  course  to  Slave  Lake  so  much  as  to  render  it  neoesary 
tu  quit  it.  They  crossed  several  small  lakes,  which  were 
now  so  frozen  as  to  be  capable  of  being  crossed  without  the 
least  hazard.  Their  repast  this  evening  consisted  only  of 
the  tripe  de  roohe  which  they  had  gathered  during  their  pro- 
gress. A  great  fall  of  snow  took  place  this  evening,  and  tihe 
whole  party  were  become  extremely  faint,  so  that  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  it  was  with  difficulty  that  they  got  forwards  on 
their  way.  Notwithstanding  all  their  difficulties,  however, 
they  proceeded  about  ten  miles  on  their  journey.  They  were 
obliged  to  gather  Iceland  moss  this  evening  for  their  suppers, 
not  having  met  with  any  tripe  de  roche  during  the  whole  ot 
the  day.  It  was  however  a  substitute  so  unplessantand  bit- 
ter, that  most  of  the  party  partook  of  but  a  very  small  por« 
tion. 

The  severity  of  the  weather  was  now  so  piercing  that  it  is 
wonderful  bow  they  were  enabled  to  endure  it.     At  the 
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eonoluiion  of  tlie  day'i  rourch  thtt  fitkt  operation  was  to  thaw 
their  froien  ihoM,  if  a  luilioient  fire  could  be  made,  and  dry 
ones  were  put  on  ;  each  person  then  wrote  his  notes  of  the 
daily  oocurrenoes,  and  evening  prayers  were  read ;  as  iooo 
as  supper  was  prepared  it  was  eaten,  generally  in  the  dark, 
and  they  went  to  bed,  and  kept  up  a  conversation  until  their 
blanliets  were  thawed  by  the  heat  of  (heir  bodies.  On  many 
nights  they  did  not  even  go  to  bed  in  dry  clothes,  for  when 
the  fire  was  insuffioent  to  dry  their  shofs,  they  would  not  ven- 
ture  to  pull  them  oflT,  lest  they  should  freeze  so  hard  as  to  be 
unfit  to  put  on  in  the  morning,  and,  therefore,  inconvenient 
to  carry. 

By  the  20th,  travelling  became  so  laborious  that  the  party 
proceeded  with  great  difficulty.  Mr.  Iloud,  who  had  hitherto 
followed  the  leading  man  to  direct  hlui  in  the  line  of  march 
which  was  to  be  pursued,  became  so  weak  tliat  he  could  no 
longer  sustain  his  pusi,  and  Dr.  Richardson  was  obliged  to 
occupy  it.  By  calculation  they  were  so  near  to  Point  Lake 
that  they  expected  to  be  within  view  of  it  this  evening ;  and 
this  so  inspirited  the  men  that  tliey  proceeded  on  quickly.  Af* 
ter  all  their  efforts  however  tliey  were  disappointed  of  see- 
ing it ;  and  this,  witli  a  sparing  supply  of  tripe  de  roohe,  so 
excited  their  murmurs  that  tliey  threatened  to  give  up  all 
further  efforts  and  to  quit  the  party;  and  this  it  is  not  im- 
probable would  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  not  been  con- 
vinced that  the  captain  had  the  means  of  tracing  the  direct 
road,  which  they  themselves  did  not  possess. 

On  tlie  21st  they  again  set  forward,  although  the  men 
were  much  dispirited  and  very  weak.  By  taking  an  obser- 
vation Captain  Franklin  found  they  were  six  miles  too  much 
inclined  to  the  southward  of  that  part  of  Point  Lake  to  which 
they  had  purposed  to  journey,  and  accordingly  they  altered 
their  course,  and  fired  some  muskets  to  give  the  hunters  an 
intimation  of  the  change  of  their  routo.  Some  tripe  de  roohe, 
and  two  partridges  which  they  had  killed,  were  all  which 
they  were  able  to  procure  thib  day.    The  error  which  Cap- 
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turn  Franklin  had  fallen  into  in  calculating  their  journey  to 
Point  Lake  now  excited  increasing  fears,  in  the  Canadians, 
88  they  supposed  they  had  lost  their  way  and  were  returning 
back  again.  On  the  two  following  days  their  progress  was 
extremely  slow,  and  they  were  arrested  in  their  journey  by 
a  Inrge  lake,  along  the  banks  of  which  they  were  compelled 
to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance.  Joseph  Peltier,  one  of 
the  Canadian  voyagers,  who  carried  the  canoe,  having  fallen 
several  times,  by  which  the  canoe  was  greatly  injured,  at  last 
refused  to  carry  it,  and  it  was  given  to  Registe  Vaillaur,  ano- 
ther  of  the  Canadians,  who  managed  to  carry  it  with  greater 
ease  to  himself,  and  they  made  for  a  time  considerable  speed. 
Captain  Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  nut  going  forwards 
with  the  party,  but  following  afterwards,  accidentally  passed 
them ;  and  not  finding  a  track  to  guide  them,  returned  and 
discovered  their  companions  among  some  willows,  where 
they  bad  found  some  pieces  of  skin  and  bones  of  a  deer,  on 
which,  added  to  some  old  shoes,  they  were  making  a  meal. 
They  found  Peltier  and  Vaillant  also  here,  who  said  that  the 
canoe  was  so  broken  by  another  fall  as  to  be  perfectly  use- 
less, and  that  they  had  left  it  behind.  The  anguish  this  in- 
telligence occasioned  may  be  conceived,  but  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. Impressed,  however,  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
it  forward,  even  in  the  state  these  men  represented  it  to  be, 
Captain  Franklin  urgently  desired  them  to  fetch  it;  but 
they  declined  suing,  and  the  strength  of  the  officers  was  in- 
adequate to  the  task.  To  their  infatuated  ubstinacy  on  this 
occasion,  a  great  portion  of  the  meiancboly  circumstances 
which  attended  their  subsequent  progress  may,  perhaps,  be 
attributed.  'J'he  men  now  seemed  to  have  lost  all  hope  of 
being  preserved  ;  and  all  the  arguments  thai  could  be  used 
failed  in  stimulating  them  to  the  leas't  exertion.  After  con- 
suming the  remains  of  the  bones  and  horns  of  the  deer,  they 
resumed  their  march,  and  in  the  evening  reached  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lake,  which  they  forded,  and  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side.     Heavy  rain  began  tooo  afterwards 
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and  continued  all  night.     On  the  following  morning  the  rain 
had  so  wasted  the  snow,  that  the  tracks  of  Mr.  Back  and  his 
companions,  who  had  gone  before  with  the  hunters,  were 
traoied  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  frequent  showers  during  the 
day  almost  obliterated  them.     The  men  became  furious  at 
the  apprehension  of  being  deserted  by  the  hunters,  and  some 
of  the  strongest  throwing  down  their  bundles,  prepared  to 
set  out  after  them,  intending  to  leave  the  more  weak  to  fol- 
low as  they  could.  The  entreaties  and  threats  of  the  officers, 
however,  prevented  their  executing  this  mad  scheme ;  but 
not  before  Solomon  Belanger  was  dispatched  with  orders  for 
Mr.  Back  to  halt.  Soon  afterwards  they  overtook  Mr.  Back, 
who  had  been  detained  in  consequence  of  liis  companions 
having  followed  some  recent  tracks  of  deer.     After  halting 
an  hour,  during  which  they  refreshed  themselves  with  eating 
their  old  shoes,  andafevt  scraps  of  leather,  they  set  forward 
in  the  hope  of  ascertaining  whether  an  adjoining  piece  of  wa- 
ter was  the  Copper-mine  River  or  not,  but  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  return  and  encamp,  for  fear  of  a  separation  of  the 
party  as  they  could  not  see  each  other  at  ten  yards*  distance. 
The  fog  diminishing  towards  evening,  Augustus  was  sent  to 
examine  the  water,  but  having  lost  his  way  he   did  not 
reach  the  tents  before  midnight,  when  he  brought  the  infor- 
mation of  its  being  a  lake.  They  supped  upon  tripe  de  roche, 
and  enjoyed  a  comfortable  fire,  having  found  some  pines, 
seven  or  eight  feet  high,  in  a  valley  near  the  encampment. 
The  next  morniug,  they  killed  five  small  deer  out  of  a  herd, 
which  came  in  sight  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  starting. 
This  unexpected  supply  re-animated  the  drooping  spirits  of 
the  men,  and  filled  every  heart  with  gratitude.     They  so 
earnestly  and  slrungly  pleaded  their  recent  sufferings,  and 
their  conviction  that  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  two  substantial 
meals,  after  eight  days*  fasting,  would  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed next  day  more  vigorously,  that  their  entreaties  cuuld 
nut  be  resisted.  The  Qesh,  the  skins,  and  even  the  contents 
of  the  stomachs  of  the  deer  were  equally  distributed  among 
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the  party  by  Mr.  Hood,  who  had  volunteered,  on  the  de- 
parture of  Mr.  Wentzel,  to  perfowr.  the  duty  of  issuing  the 
provision.  This  invidious  task  he  had  all  along  performed 
with  great  impartiality,  but  seldom  veithout  producing  some 
grumbling  among  the  Canadians ;  and,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, the  hunters  were  displeased  that  the  beads  and  some 
other  parts,  had  not  been  added  to  their  portions.  It  is  pro- 
per to  remark,  that  Mr.  Hood  always  took  the  smallest  por- 
tion for  his  own  mess,  but  this  weighed  little  with  these  men, 
as  long  as  their  own  appetites  remained  unsatisfied.  They 
all  suffered  much  inconvenience  from  eating  animal  food  after 
their  long  abstinence,  but  particularly  those  men  who  in- 
dulged themselves  beyond  moderation.  The  Canadians, 
with  their  usual  thoughtlessness,  consumed  above  a  third  of 
their  portion  of  meat  that  evening. 

On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  the  Ccpn  .i:ne  River.  It 
flowed  to  the  northward,  and  after  wind:  »  ''-r  ut  five  miles, 
terminated  in  Point  Lake.  Its  current  was  swift,  and  there 
were  two  rapids  in  this  part  of  its  course,  which  in  a  canoe 
could  have  been  crossed  with  ease  and  safety.  These  rapids, 
as  well  as  every  other  part  of  the  river,  were  (.nrcfully  exa> 
mined  in  search  of  a  ford  ;  but  finding  none,  the  expedient 
occurred  of  attempting  to  cross  on  a  rafl  made  of  the  wil- 
lows which  were  growing  there,  or  in  a  vessel  framed  with 
willows,  and  covered  with  the  canvass  of  the  tents  ;  but  both 
these  schemes  were  abandoned,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
interpreters  and  the  most  experienced  voyagers,  who  de- 
clared that  they  would  prove  inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of 
the  party,  and  that  much  time  would  be  lust  in  the  attempt. 
The  men,  in  fact,  did  not  believe  that  this  was  the  Copper- 
mine River,  and  so  much  had  they  bewildered  themselves  on 
the  march,  that  some  of  them  asserted  it  was  Hood*s  River, 
and  others  that  it  was  the  Bethe-  tessy,  (a  river  which  rises 
from  a  lake  to  the  northward  of  Rum  Lake,  and  holds  a 
course  to  the  sea  parallel  with  that  of  the  Copper-mine.)  In 
short,  their  despondency  had  returned,  and  they  all  de- 
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spiiredof  seeing  Fort  Enterprise  again.  However,  (he  steady 
assurances  of  the  ofacers  that  they  >yere  actually  on  the  banks 
of  the  Copper*miiie  River,  and  that  the  distance  to  Fort 
Enterprise  did  not  exceed  forty  miles,  madesoine  impression 
upon  them,  which  was  increased  upon  their  finding  some 
bear-berry  plants,  which  are  reported  by  the  Indians  not  to 
grow  to  the  eastward  of  the  river.    They  then  deplored  their 
folly  and  impatience  in  breaking  the  cauoe,  being  all  of  opi- 
nion, that  had  it  not  been  no  completely  demolished  on  the 
23d,  it  might  have  been  repaired  sutficiently  to  ta^e  the  party 
over.    Peltier  and  Vaillant   were  examined  as  to  its  state, 
with  the  intention  of  sending  for  it ;  but  they  persisted  in  the 
declaration,  that  it  was  in  a  totally  unserviceable  condition. 
St.  Germain  being  called  upon  to  endeavour  to  construct  a 
canoe  frame  of  willows,  stated  that  he  was  uni    'e  to  mako 
one  sufficiently  large.     It  became  necessary,  tl     efore,  to 
search  for  pines  of  sufficient  size  to  form  a  raft  ;       d  being 
aware  that  such  trees  grow  on  the  borders  of  Point  Lake, 
they  considered  it  best  to  trace  its  shores  in  search  of  them  ; 
and,  therefore,  resumed  their  march,  carefully  looking  for  a 
fordable  part,  and  encamped  at  the  east  end  of  Point  Lake. 
As  there  was  little  danger  of  lusing  the  path  of  the  hunters 
whilst  they  coasted  on  the  shores  of  this  lake,  Captain  Frank* 
lin  determined  on  again  sending  TSlr.  Back  forward,  with  the 
interpreters  to  hunt.     In  this  arrangement,  he  had  the  fur- 
ther object  of  enabling  Mr.  Back  to  get  across  the  lake  with 
two  of  the  men,  to  convey  the  earliest  possible  account  of 
their  situation  to  the  Indians.    He  instructed  him  to  halt  at 
the  first  pines  he  should  come  to,  and  then  prepare  a  raft } 
and  if  hip  hunters  had  killed  any  animals,  h;:  was  to  cross  im- 
mediately with  St.  Germain  and  Beauparlant,  and  send  the 
Indians  as  quickly  as  possible  with  supplies  of  meat.  > 

Mr.  Beck  and  his  party  set  out  at  six  in  the  morning,  and 
Captain  franklin  started  at  seven.  As  the  snow  had  en- 
tirely disappeared,  and  there  was  no  meant  of  distinguish- 
ing the  footsteps  of  stragglers,  he  gave  strict  orders  for  all 
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the  party  to  keep  together;  and  desired  the  two  Esquimaux 
not  to  leave  them,  they  having  often  strayed  in  search  of  the 
remains  of  animals.  The  people,  however,  through  de< 
spondency,  had  become  careless  and  disobedient,  and  had 
ceased  to  dread  punishment,  or  hope  for  reward.  Much 
time  was  lost  in  halting  and  firing  guns  to  collect  '.hem,  but 
the  labour  of  wa^King  was  so  much  lightened  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  snow,  that  they  advanced  seven  or  eight  miles 
along  the  lake  before  noon,  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  distance 
in  rounding  its  numerous  bays.  At  length  they  came  to  an 
arm,  running  away  to  the  north-bast,  and  apparently  con- 
nected with  the  lake  which  they  had  coasted  on  the  22nd, 
23rd,  and  24th  of  the  month. 

The  idea  of  again  rounding  such  an  extensive  piece  of  wa- 
ter and  travelling  over  so  barren  a  country  was  dreadful,  and 
they  feared'that  other  arms,  equally  large,  might  obstruct 
their  path,  and  that  the  strength  of  the  party  would  entirely 
fail,  long  before  they  could  reach  the  only  part  where  they 
were  certain  of  finding  wood.  While  they  halted  to  consider 
of  this  subject,  and  to  collect  the  party,  the  carcase  of  a  deer 
was  discovered  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock  into  which  it  had  fallen 
in  the  spring.  It  was  putrid,  but  little  less  acceptable  to 
them  on  that  account ;  and  a  fire  being  kindle^,  a  large  por- 
tion was  devoured  on  the  spot.  The  men,  cheered  by  this 
unlooked-for  supply,  became  sanguine  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  cross  the  stream  on  a  raft  of  willows,  although  they 
had  before  declared  such  a  project  impracticable,  and  they 
unanimously  desired  to  return  back  to  the  rapid,  a  request 
which  was  acceded  to.  Credit  and  Junius,  Loweyer,  were 
missing,  and  it  was  also  necessary  to  send  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  Mr.  Back  and  his  party.  Augustus  being  pro- 
mised a  reward,  undertook  the  task,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
wait  for  him  at  the  rapid.  It  was  supposed  he  could  not  fail 
meeting  with  the  two  stragglers  on  bis  way  to  or  from  Mr. 
Back,  as  it  was  likely  they  would  keep  on  the  borders  of  the 
lake.  .       ,  •>  •..;i  '         ■••:,  i  ;.m(ui  ■■<\   -.:  • 
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In  the  night  they  heard  the  report  of  Credit^s  gun  in  an- 
swer to  signal  muskets,  and  he  rejoined  tliem  in  the  morn- 
inj;-,  but  (hey  got  no  intelligence  of  Junius. 

Eight  deer  were  seen  by  Michel  and  Credit,  who  loitered 
behind  the  rest  of  the  party,  but  they  could  not  approach 
them.    A  great  many  shots  were  fired  by  those  in  ibd  r'  ar 
at  partridges,  but  they  missed,  or  at  least  did  not  '^^'oose  to 
add  what  they  killed  to  the  common  stock.     It  was  subse- 
quently learned  that  the  hunters  often  secreted  the  partridges 
they  shot,  and  ate  them  unknown  to  the  officers.     Some 
tripe  de  roche  was  collected,  which  they  boiled  for  supper, 
with  the  moiety  of  the  remainder  of  the  deer's  meat.     The 
men  commenced  cutting  willows  for  theconstruction  of  a  raft 
to  convey  them  across  the  river.     As  an  excitement  to  exer- 
tion, Captain  Franklin  promised  a  reward  of  three  hundred 
livres  to  the  first  person  who  should  convey  a  line  across  the 
river,  by  which  the  raft  could  be  managed  in  transporting 
the  party.     Several  attempts  were  made  by  Belanger  and 
Benoit,  the  strongest  men  of  the  party,  to  convey  the  raft 
across  the  stream,  but  th?y  failed  for  want  of  oars.     A  pcle 
constructed  by  tyiLjg  the  tent  poles  together,  was  too  short 
to  reach  the  bottom  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore ;  and 
a  paddle  which  had  been  carried  from  the  sea-coast  by  Dr. 
Richardson,  did  not  possess  sufficient  power  to  move  the  raft 
in  opposition  to  a  strong  breeze,  which  blew  from  the  other 
side.     All  the  men  suffered  extremely  from  the  coldness  of 
the  wai  'i  in  which  they  were  necessarily  immersed  up  to 
the  waist,  in  their  endeavours  to  sid  Belanger  and  Benoit ;  and 
having  witnessed  repeated  failures,  they  began  to  consider 
the   scheme  as  hopeless.      At  this  time  Dr.  Richardson, 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  relieving  his  suffering  companions, 
proposed  to  swim  across  the  stream  with  a  line,  and  to  haul 
the  raft  over.  He  launched  into  the  stream  with  a  line  round 
his  middle,  but  when  he  had  got  a  short  distance  from  the 
bank,  his  arms  became  benumbed,  and  be  lost  th«  power 
of  moving  them ;  still  he  persevered,  and  turning  on  his  back, 
P.  V.  22.  U  c  w 
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had  nearly  (gained  the  opposite  bank,  fVhen  hia  legs  alao  be- 
cuine  powerless,  and  he  sank.  They  instantly  hauled  upon 
the  line  and  he  came  on  the  surface,  and  xvan  c^mdually  drawn 
ashore  in  an  almost  lifeless  state.  Being  rolled  up  in  blan- 
kets, ha  was  placed  before  a  good  fire  of  willows,  and  for- 
tunately  was  just  able  to  speak  sufiioientry  to  give  sonae  slight 
directions  respecting  the  inanuer  of  treating  bim.  He  reco- 
vered strength  gradually,  and  through  the  blessing  of  God 
was  enabled  in  the  course  of  -  few  hours  to  converse,  and 
by  the  evening  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  remove  into  the 
tent.  They  then  regretted  to  learn,  that  the  skin  of  his 
whole  left  side  was  deprived  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of 
cx|K>8ure  to  too  great  b'^at.  He  did  not  perfectly  recover 
the  sensation  of  that  side  until  the  following  summer.  It 
cannot  ba  described  what  every  one  felt  at  beholding  the 
skeleton  which  Dr.  Richardson's  debilitated  frame  exhibited. 
In  the  evening  Augustus  came  in.  He  had  walked  a  day 
fend  a  half  beyond  the  place  from  whence  they  had  turned 
hack,  but  had  neither  seen  Junius  nor  Mr.  Back.  Of  the 
former  he  had  seen  no  traces,  but  he  had  followed  the  tracks 
of  Mr.  Back's  party  for  a  considerable  distance,  until  the 
hardness  of  the  ground  rendered  them  imperceptible.  Ju- 
nius was  well  equipped  with  ammunition,  blankets,  knives, 
a  kettle,  and  other  necessaries  ,  and  it  was  the  f>pinion  of 
Augustus  that  when  be  found  he  could  not  rejoin  the  party, 
he  would  endeavour  to  gain  the  woods  on  the  west  end  of 
Point  Lake,  and  follow  the  river  until  he  fell  in  with  the  Es- 
quimaux, who  frequent  its  mouth.  Credit,  on  a  hunting 
excursion,  found  a  cap,  which  was  recognised  to  belong  to 
one  of  the  hunter*  who  had  left  them  in  the  spring.  This 
circumstance  produced  the  conviction  of  their  being  on  the 
banks  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  which  all  the  exertions  of 
die  officers  had  hitherto  failed  in  effecting  with  some  of  the 
party ;  and  it  had  the  happy  consequettce  of  reviving  their 
•pirits  considerably. 
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In  tbe  evening,  after  supping  on  some  tripe  de  roohe,  they 
retired  to  sleep.  On  the  Ist  of  October,  they  had  the  sa- 
tisfaotion  of  seeing  Mr.  Bacic  return.  He  had  advanced 
nearly  twenty  miles  beyond  the  party  aooompanying  Captain 
Franklin  i  and  fearing  that  tbe  lake  extended  yet  many  miles 
farther,  he  thought  it  most  prudent  to  return.  One  of  the 
hunters  this  evening  brought  in  some  bones  and  antlers  of  a 
deer.  The  meat  had  been  entirely  picked  off;  but  the  mar- 
row, although  it  was  now  become  putrid,  was  gladly  eaten« 
although  it  was  acrid,  and  the  bones  being  burnt,  were  equally 
divided  among  the  party,  and  eaten  by  them. 

They  now  occupied  their  time  in  making  other  rait 
to  convey  them  across  the  lake,  to  effect  which  a  quantity  of 
willows  were  gathered,  with  which,  and  some  canvass,  Gcr* 
main  undertook  to  form  a  vessel  for  that  purpose.  Many  of 
;'  -"  were  now  in  a  s<ate  of  the  greatest  weakness.  A  great 
quantity  of  snow  had  fallen  during  the  Sd  and  3d,  and  their 
sufferings  led  several  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  being  able  to  re- 
turn. Mr.  Hood  a:.d  Dr.  Richardson  presented  to  the  eye 
the  appearance  of  skeletons,  as  indeed  did  most  of  the  party. 
The  former  was  afflicted  with  so  severe  a  complaint  in  his 
bowels  from  eating  the  tripe  de  roche,  thst  he  could  no  lon- 
ger partake  of  what  was  dressed,  and  at  this  juncture>  when 
out  of  consideration  for  his  sufferings  a  partridge  was  re- 
served for  him,  it  was  stolen  by  some  of  tbe  men.  The  person 
whose  spirits  were  least  depressed  was  the  seaman  Hepburn, 
who  ai^eered  to  rely  with  unabated  confidence  on  the  divine 
|)rotection,  and  never  relinquished  his  efforts  to  procure  sua- 
tenanoe,  nor  his  endeavours  to  assist  the  weak  and  depressed. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  St.  Germain  having  completed 
the  canoe  whieh  was  to  convey  them  across  the  water,  em- 
barked in  it  himself  and  reached  the  opposite  shore  in  safety. 
It  was  then  brought  back  and  others  conveyed  over  until  tbe 
whole  party  had  crossed  in  safety,  although  several  of  them 
were  severely  wet  by  its  admitting  a  considerable  quantity  of 
water.     As  soon  as  thry  h-\<\  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of 
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crossing^,  Captain  Franklin  requested  Mr.  Back  to  proceed 
forwards,  taking  with  him  Pierre  St.  Oermuin,  Solomon 
Belunger,  and  Gabriel  Beauparlant.  He  was  to  learoh  for 
the  Indians  and  to  proceed  to  Fort  Enterprise;  at  which 
place,  if  they  met  with  no  succour  before,  they  had  not  a 
duubt  but  their  necessities  would  be  supplied,  and  where 
sufficient  intelligence  would  be  left  by  Mr.  Wentcel,  as  had 
been  agreed  on  their  parting,  to  direct  them  to  different  de- 
pots of  provisions. 

The  spirits  of  the  whole  party  again  revived,  and  the  Ca- 
nadian voyagers  now  expressed  their  confidence  that  they 
should  soon  arrive  at  Fort  Enterprise,  where  they  expected 
all  their  triols  would  have  an  end.  They  had  however  to  en- 
dure the  want  of  even  a  little  tripe  de  roche,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  snpw  fell  during  the  night.  •■'-^•;>>n-t  '  >«  ■ 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  they  did  not  proceed  until  eight 
o^clock,  as  the  frozen  state  of  their  clothes  caused  them  to  re- 
main  round  the  fire  they  had  kindled.  After  proceeding  about 
wo  hours,  they  found  some  tripe  de  roche,  on  which  they 
t^reakfasted.  They  afterwards  continued  their  journey  until 
the  evening,  when  they  partook  of  a  slender  meal  of  tripe 
de  roche  and  scraps  of  roasted  leather.  On  the  following 
morning  they  made  another  meal  of  scraps  of  leather,  and 
^^en  went  forwards.  The  road  was  now  over  a  range  of 
bleak  bills,  and  the  wind  was  severely  cold.  The  weakness 
of  some  of  the  party  was  so  great  as  almost  to  prevent  their 
proceeding  farther.  Credit  was  no  longer  able  to  carry  more 
than  his  blanket  and  gun,  and  with  others,  lingered  a 
distance  behind.  About  noon  Sumandre  came  up  and  said 
that  Credit  and  Vaillant  were  too  weak  to  proceed  any  farther. 
Upon  this  the  party  halted  and  Dr.  Richardson  went  back  to 
them.  As  there  was  a  quantity  of  willows  on  the  spot,  a  fire 
was  made.  After  returning  nearly  two  miles,  he  found 
Vaillant,  who  was  extremely  weak  from  fatigue  and  cold. 
On  being  informed  that  if  he  made  an  effort  to  reach  the 
party  in  advance  he  would  find  a  fire  provided,  he  strove  tu 
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proceed,  but  repeatedly  fell.  He  said  that  Credit  was  a 
short  distance  in  the  rear,  and  the  Doctor  proceeded  in 
search  of  hiin ;  but  there  being  a  very  strong  snow  drift,  af- 
ter proceeding  about  half  a  mile  he  was  constrained  to  re- 
turn, as  he  lost  all  traces  of  their  footsteps.  On  arriving 
again  at  the  spot  where  he  had  found  Vaillant,  he  had  moved 
only  a  few  yards,  having  been  unable  to  stand,  and  was 
now  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  The  Doctor  now  hastened 
to  inform  the  captain  and  his  party  of  their  situation,  and 
Belanger,  with  others,  immediately  proceeded  to  his  help ; 
be  was  benumbed  with  cold  and  incapable  of  being  roused. 
Those  who  were  sent  to  help  him  on,  declared  themselves 
too  weak  to  carry  him,  and  even  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
leave  their  baggage  and  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Fort 
Enterprise.  .  .  ' 

It  was  now  proposed  that  the  strongest  of  the  party  should 
proceed  forwards  ;  and  at  length  Mr.  Hood  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson agreed  to  remain  behind  with  one  of  the  men,  when- 
ever they  should  arrive  at  a  spot  where  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tripe  de  roche  could  be  found  for  a  few  days  support ;  and 
thatCapt::'in  Franklin  and  the  others  should  proceed  to  Fort 
Enterprise  and  send  them  from  thence  supplies  and  help  as 
they  needed.  By  this  plab  several  articles  might  be  left  be- 
hind, so  as  to  ease  the  advance  party ;  and  accordingly  a  tent, 
a  small  barrel  of  powder,  and  other  luggage,  was  given  into 
the  care  of  Dr.  Richardson,  and  they  then  proceeded  on  their 
journey.  Vaillant's  blanket  was  left,  under  a  hope,  which 
indeed  was  very  distant,  that  he  might  get  further  on  his 
journey;  and  as  Credit  had  some  leather  and  a  blanket, 
their  hopes  were  that  he  also  might  be  preserved  alive. 

Having  come  to  this  determination,  they  proceeded  on 
the  following  morning  on  their  journey ;  and  arriving  at 
a  place  where  there  grew  a  quantity  of  willows,  and  near 
which  they  obs^rvi-d  u  (luantity  of  Iripe  de  roche,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson and  Mr.  Uoud  determined  to  remain  here ;  and  the 
faithful  seaman  John  Hepburn,  voluntarily  ofTercd  (o  icmuin 
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with  them.  They  therefore  pitched  their  tout,  ooHaotad  a  supply 
of  willowi,  and  placed  in  as  much  safety  as  they  could  the  am- 
munition «nd  other  articles  which  were  to  be  left  with  them. 
The  circumstance  of  leaving  these  friends  behind,  after  bar. 
ingbeen  bis  oumpanions  in  such  a  variety  of  diffioultien,  Cap- 
tain Franklin  felt  most  keenly  ;  but  the  hope  of  being  able 
the  sooner  to  send  a  supply  of  provisions  from  Fort  Enter- 
prise, induced  him  to  submit ;  and  two  of  the  Canadian  voy- 
agers promised  to  hasten  with  supplies  from  the  fort,  or  to 
guide  any  of  the  Indians  to  their  encampment  whom  they 
might  meet. 

Having  taken  an  affectionate  farewell  of  their  companions. 
Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  set  forward  on  their  Journey, 
and  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  arrived  at  a  spot 
covered  with  pines,  and  surrounded  by  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tripe  de  roche,  which  made  them  regret  that  the 
friends  whom  they  had  so  recently  parted  with  had  fixed  their 
tents  so  early,  as  their  accommodation  would  have  been 
greater  at  this  place.  Proceeding  forwards,  they  fuund  the 
country  presented  a  level  surface,  on  which  the  aiiow  lay  to 
a  considerable  depth,  and  walking  became  so  laborious,  that 
after  travelling  about  four  miles,  they  were  obliged  to  encamp. 
Belanger  and  Michel  got  on  with  very  great  difficulty,  not 
being  able  to  keep  up  with  their  companions  ;  and  on  arriv- 
ing, stated  their  wish  to  return  to  their  companions  behind. 
They  were  unable  to  find  any  tripe  de  roche,  but  made  some 
tea  of  a  plant  they  found,  and  took  a  small  portion  of  burnt 
leather.  They  passed  an  almost  sleepless  night  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  cold,  and  being  unable  through  weakness  to  raise 
their  tent)  they  cut  it  up  and  made  coverings  of  the  canvass. 
Captain  Franklin  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Hood  and  bis  compa- 
nions, and  gave  it  to  Michel  and  Belanger,  who  continued 
in  their  purpose  of  returning,  and  then  proceeded  forwards. 
They  had  scarcely  moved,  before  Perrault  and  Fontano,  two 
of  the  Canadian  voyagers,  became  subject  to  a  giddiness  ami 
could  not  proceed.     A  little  tea  was  «|uickly  prepared  lot 
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them,  and  someaoorohed  leather  wai  given  them  to  eat,  which 
in  a  meaaure  recovered  them,  and  they  desired  to  proceed. 
Perrault  however  soon  found  himself  again  so  afTeeted  that  be 
declared  his  incapability  to  proceed,  and  said  he  would  re- 
turn to  Belanger  and  Michel.  Bidding  the  party  adieu  he  set 
out  on  his  return,  and  Captain  Franklin  again  went  forwards. 
The  snow  was  deep  and  their  progress  slow.  Crossing  a 
snail  lake,  the  ice  was  so  smooth,  and  the  wind  blew  so  pow- 
erfully, that  they  continually  slipped,  and  were  then  scarcely 
able  to  recover  themselves.  Fontano  now  became  inoapabla 
of  proceeding }  every  endeavour  was  used  to  sustain  him, 
and  encourage  him  lo  proceed,  but  in  vain,  and  he  often 
fell  down.  Finding^  it  impossible  for  him  to  proceed,  it  waa 
recombended  to  him  to  return  to  the  parties  who  had  been 
left  behind,  and  as  the  clump  of  pines  was  still  in  view  the 
way  was  easilj  to  be  found.  He  accordingly  after  being  a 
little  recovered  set  out  to  rejoin  his  feeble  companions,  and 
though  weak  and  proceeding  slowly,  yet  Captain  Franklin 
had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him  get  on  better  than  he  expected. 
To  leave  his  companions  behind  one  after  another  in  ao 
weak,  feeble  and  distressing  a  situation  gave  the  mind  of 
Captain  Franklin  the  greatest  pain.  Had  any  of  (he  party 
hud  sufficient  strength  to  have  borne  one  of  their  companions 
upon  their  shoulders,  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  have 
supported  them  ;  but  the  strongest  men  were  so  weak  and 
feeble,  that  the  effort  would  have  been  fruitless ;  and  how- 
ever much  it  might  excite  his  feelings,  no  alternative  was 
left,  and  indeed  it  appeared  to  be  only  to  delay  and  prolong 
tile  prospect  of  obtaining  help,  if  they  remained  with  such  of 
their  companions  as  had  not  strength  to  go  forwards.  The 
party  now  consisted  of  only  live  persons  ;  Captain  Franklin, 
Semandre,  Benolt,  Adam  and  Peltier.  Augustus  had  gone 
forwards  alone,  while  the  party  were  detained  by  the  differ- 
ent persons  who  became  so  affected  as  to  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn. These  five  persons  now  proceeded  on  their  journey, 
and  arriving  at  a  apot  where  there  were  a  quantity  of  willows, 
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lliey  eneampoil,  nnd  making  a  fire,  attempted  (o  fath«r  •omt 
tripe  dfl  roclio,  but  without  luoceif,  from  the  severity  of  (he 
vreather  ;  they  therefore  made  a  meal  of  a  few  pieoet  of  lea* 
ther  and  tome  tea.     The  next  mornini;  the  weather  being 
more  mild,  they  gathered  a  quantity  of  tripe  de  roche,  and 
felt  much  refreshed  after  their  repast.      They  then  com- 
menced their  journey,  and  arrived  at  Martin  Lake,  which 
they  found  so  froien  over  as  to  enable  them  to  cross  it,  which 
they  did,  and  arrived  at  Winter  River,  by  which  the  spirits 
of  the  party  were  greatly  raised,  as  they  had  now  arrived  at 
a  spot  know  to  them  all.     Having  encamped  for  the  night, 
which  was  very  atormy,  they  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and 
oommenced  their  journey  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Fort  En- 
terprise before  niglit.   In  their  journey  they  saw  a  large  herd 
of  rein-deer,  but  they  were  so  feeble  that  they  could  not 
pursue  them.     In  the  afternoon  they  encamped  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  great  number  of  pines,  and  made  a  comfortable  fire. 
iThey  made  a  meal  on  some  shoes  and  made  some  tea  ;  but 
.no  tripe  de  roche  could  be  found.     They  then  set  out  for 
the  fort,  anticipating  thai  their  sufferings  were  *:ow  at  an 
end  ;  but  what  their  feelings  were  on  arriving  at  that  place, 
no  language  can  describe.   Instead  of  finding  a  depot  of  pro- 
vision^ and  some  Indians  or  other  persons  to  administer  to 
tbpir  many  wants  and  necessities,  they  found  it  completely 
desolate.     The  sight  was  so  extremely  distressing  that  the 
whole  party  burst  into  tears.  Comforting  themselves  as  they 
bad  done,  with  the  pleasing  assurance  that  at  this  place  their 
■  trials  would  end,  and  that  they  should  quickly  dispatch  to 
their  suffering  friends  in  the  rear,  that  assistance  and  sup- 
.port  which  they  so  greatly  needed,  the  view  of  the  house  in 
its  desolate  state  was  like  an  arrow  to  the  heart,  and  the 
whole  party  almost  sunk  under  the  feelings  it  produced. 
.Here  they  expected  to  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wentzel  giv- 
ing them  information  respecting  the  places  where  they  should 
find  provision ;  but  no  letter,  nor  the  least  indication  of  sny 
effort  to  serve  them,  could  be  seen.     They  found  her«  how- 
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iver  a  oole  from  Mr.  Back,  intimMiing  (bnt  lie  bad  bten  tt 
tliio  place  two  dayii  before,  and  laying  that  he  waa  gone  to 
learcb  after  tbe  Indians,  and  that  he  should  proceed  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Providence,  and  that  if  he  did  not  meet 
with  any  Indians  he  would  expedite  assistance  from  (hence  ; 
but  at  (he  sime  time  he  expressed  his  fears  that  neither  him- 
self nor  any  of  his  party  would  ha  e  trengUi  to  accomplish 
the  journey«  i»..»;«  »!<« i  ^^,jf •,,}{(•(> |/(|i. 

As  the  hope  of  help  was  now  so  distant,  Captain  Franklin 
resolved  to  mal  i  an  excursion  bionself  to  find  some  of  the  In« 
diaiis  ;  he  resolved  however  to  wait  two  or  three  days,  that 
his  party  might  recruit  their  strength,  and  also  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  hear  fro  n  Mr.  r'ack  tha>  '.\e  had  been  successful  in 
seeking  for  them.  As  to  (he  place  -.•'  their  present  residence, 
the  room  in  which  (hey  took  up  their  abode  was  exposed  to 
all  the  severity  of  the  v.  "ther,  the  ten.  ;<:rature  of  which 
was  now  15*  below  xer  >.  fhere  were  indeed  several  deer 
skins,  which  were  left  when  they  took  up  their  residence  here 
in  the  spring,  and  they  found  among  the  ashes  a  quantity  of 
the  bones  of  the  animals  which  (hey  then  killed.  With  this 
fare,  and  with  the  tripe  de  roche  which  they  might  gather, 
they  considered  they  had  sufficient  to  support  them  for  a 
time,  and  having  no  other  choice  they  endeavoured  to  aub- 
mit. 

On  the  following  evening,  while  preparing  their  hard  face 
for  arepas*  the  Esquimaux  Augustus  made  his  appearance. 
They  wer  wr'«:atly  rejoiced  to  see  him,  as  from  the  length 
of  time  he  had  been  missing  (hey  were  apprehensive  some 
serious  misfortune  had  befel  him.  On  inquiry  it  was  found 
that  on  leaving  the  party  he  had  pursued  a  different  rout 
fiom  the  others ;  but  accustomed  as  the  people  of  his  nation 
are  to  roving  about,  he  had  sufficient  conception  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  Fort  Enterprise  was  situated,  so  as  to  reach 
it  without  those  helps  by  which  the  English  made  their  reck- 
onings. The  weather  at  this  time  was  much  more  severe 
than   it  had  been  at  the  same  pnriod  in  (he  laxt  year ;  and 
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they  Mw  but  few  tracks  of  the  reio-decr,  which  the  preoed* 
ing  year  had  been  very  numerous. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  the  wind  beini^  hifl^h,  the  snow 
drifting  very  much,  the  party  remained  at  tlieir  residence, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  Solomon  Belanger  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  a  state  of  great  exhaustion  and  distress.  His 
hair  was  frozen,  his  whole  dress  was  covered  with  ice,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  had 
fallen  into  one  of  the  rapids  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  He  brought  a  letter  from  Mr.  Back,  in  which  he  said 
that  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  of  the  Indians, 
and  requested  Captain  Franklin  to  signify  his  wishes  as  to 
the  road  he  should  take.        '      ^ 

Every  endeavour  was  used  to  reanimate  the  almost  expir- 
ing spirits  of  Belans;er ;  they  gave  him  some  warm  broth,  took 
off  his  frozen  garments,  rubbed  his  chilled  limbs,  and  ex- 
erted every  effort  to  make  him  comfortable.  It  could  not 
but  be  noticed  how  much  a  sense  of  the  sufferings  they  had 
endured,  and  the  still  awful  appearances  as  to  what  awaited 
them,  appeared  to  induenoe  their  behaviour.  Oaths,  to  which 
some  of  the  party  were  greatly  addicted,  now  do  longer  came 
out  of  tlieir  mouths  ;  a  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  their 
fate  appeared  to  influence  them ;  and  feelings  of  the  most 
affectionate  nature  were  now  particularly  manifest  towards 
the  suffering  Belanger.  That  the  custom  which  had  pre* 
vailed,  duringthe  whole  progress  of  the  expedition,  of  pay 
ing  regard  to  the  Lord*s  Day,  and  of  prayer  to  the  Divine 
Being  on  other  occasions,  had  now  its  measure  of  influence 
upon  the  most  thoughtless  and  reprobate,  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  the  circumstance  may  be  added  to  the  many  arguments 
V'hicb  history  isind  experience  holds  forth,  to  those  who  are 
in  any  measure  of  authority,  that  their  duty  is  to  profess  their 
dependence  and  manifest  their  reliance  upon  the  over-ruling 
providence  of  God,  assured  that  the  time  of  suffering  and 
difficulty  will  lead  othr  rs  to  seek  for  the  salvation  of  Him  in 
whom  (hey  live,  and  move,  and  have  their  being. 
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As  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Back,  it  appeared  there  were  no 
Indians  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Fort  Enterprise,  Captain 
Franklin  resoWed  to  proceed  towards  Rein-deer  Lske,  which 
was  in  the  road  to  Fort  Providence.     He  wrote  to  this  ef- 
fect to  Mr.  Back,  and  also  apprised  hira  of  the  state  and  cir- 
cumstances in  which  Mr.  Hood  and  the  other  persons  were 
left  behind,  that  they  might  receive  any  attention  which  cir- 
cumstances might  present.   It  was  three  days  before  Belan- 
ger  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  return,  and  then  he  was  dis- 
missed with  the  letter,      i''  '  .i  vm  i  ht^a  -i  ■     .> '.-..;,  ^^ti-  •  a    < 
•    Captain  Franklin  now  proceeded  to  arrange  for  his  jour- 
ney to  Fort  Providence  ;  but  it  appeared  impossible  for  him 
to  take  the  whole  party,  as  Adam,  one  of  the  hunters,  was 
so  afflicted  with  numerous  swellings  in  different  parts  of  his 
body,  as  to  be  incapable  of  walking.     He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  take  Benoit  and  Augustus,  and  to  send  assistance 
by  one  of  them  the  very  first  opportunity.     Preparatory  to 
removing  he  made  up  a  package  for  the  government  in  Eng- 
land, consisting  of  their  journals  and  other  papers,  which  was 
left  to  the  care  of  the  persons  who  were  to  remain  at  Fort 
Enterprise,  and  to  be  given  to  the  Indians,  should  any  call, 
directing  them  tosend  it  to  any  of  the  North-west  or  Hud- 
son's Bay  settlements,  as  they  might  have  opportunity.  Cap- 
tain Franklin  then  wrote  a  letter  (to  be  sent  when  opportu- 
nity offered)  to  Mr.  Hood  and   Dr.  Richardson.  Having 
given  some  other  directions  to  Peltier,  Samandre  and  Adam, 
who  were  to  remain  at  Fort  Enterprise,  they  bade  them  fare- 
well.   This  was  a  season  which  excited  all  their  feelings  and 
brought  afresh  to  their  recollection  the  various  sufferings 
which  they  bad  mutally  endured.    A  disposition  to  be  re- 
signed to  the  divine  will,  be  the  result  whatever  it  might, 
appeared  to  influence  the  whole  party ;  and  every  one  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  mind  prepared  for  all  the  sufferingf  and 
privations  each  might  have  to  pass  through. 

Having  singed  lome  pieces  of  skin  to  be  used  for  food, 
and  mended  their  snow  sliot  «i,  Captain  Franklin  and  hm  two 
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companions  quitted  Fort  Enterprise  on  the  20tb.  They 
found  themselves  so  weali,  and  the  road  so  difficult,  that  af- 
ter six  hours  labour  they  had  only  proceeded  four  miles,  and 
then  fixed  their  abode  for  the  ni^ht  on  the  edge  of  a  lake, 
and  partook  of  some  tea  and  singed  skin.  Worn  out  and 
emaciated  as  they  were,  the  cold  was  severe  and  distressing, 
and  they  lay  close  to  each  other  to  procure  warmth.  In  the 
morning,  after  a  slight  repast,  they  again  set  out,  but  bad 
proceeded  only  a  short  distance  when  Captain  Franklin  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  and  break  his  snow  shoes,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty in  walking  became  so  great,  and  exhausted  him  so 
much,  that  he  resolved  to  relinquish  the  attempt,  :ind  to  send 
Benoitand  Augustus  forwards  while  he  returned  to  the  fort. 
He  therefore  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Back,  describing  his  situa- 
tion and  desiring  hiiu  to  send  provisions  by  some  means  the 
very  first  opportunity;  and  they  were  to  continue  their  jour- 
ney until  they  reachei'l  Fort  Providence  in  case  they  missed 
of  meeting  any  perso.is  from  whom  assistance  could  be  ob- 
tained. 

Having  dispatched  these  men,  he  made  his  way  back  to  the 
fort,  where  he  found  bis  companions  in  a  state  of  great  weak- 
ness and  imbecility.  Peltier  was  the  only  one  who  seemed 
capable  of  using  any  efforts  towards  their  support ;  Saman- 
dre  appeared  to  give  himself  up  to  despair,  and  Adam  was 
too  ill  to  afford  any  help.  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  proba- 
ble that  but  for  Captain  Franklin^s  return  they  would  have 
sunk  under  their  accumulated  sufferings.  He  used  every 
effort  to  cheer  their  spirits  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  hope 
that  their  trials  would  soon  be  over,  and  that  assistance  would 
quickly  arrive.  Under  feelings  of  their  inadequacy  to  exert 
themselves,  they  had  resolved  to  partake  of  only  one  meal  a 
day  ;  but  the  captain  now  cooked  their  food  and  required 
them  to  take  refreshment  more  often.  The  weather  being 
at  this  time  snowy  and  gloomy,  neither  Peltier  nur  Adam 
would  leave  their  beds,  and  it  was  with  difhculty  that  they 
could  be  prevailed  on  to  take  the  food  provided  for  them. 
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Their  strength  declined  daily,  and  every  effort  to  do  the  ne- 
cessary duties  was  painful.  Even  to  chunge  the  position  in 
which  they  sat  or  lay  required  an  exertion  which  they  alnaost 
refused  to  make.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  as  the  winter 
advanced,  and  the  ground  became  bound  by  the  frost,  that 
they  would  be  deprived  of  the  tripe  de  roche,  which  was  so 
very  necessary  to  mix  with  the  pounded  bones  and  scorched 
skins  that  they  found  at  the  fort ;  yet  under  all  these  com- 
plicated sufferings,  their  solicitude  for  Mr.  Hood,  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson and  those  left  behind,  whom  they  supposed  to  be,  if 
possible,  in  a  state  of  greater  privation,  excited  their  in- 
creasing sensibility,  and  was  indeed,  with  the  ideas  of  the  help 
to  be  sent,  principally  the  subject  of  their  conversation. 

By  the  2Ulh  they  had  burned  up  all  the  loose  wood  about 
their  dwellings  and  proceeded  to  pull  down  some  of  the  par- 
titions of  the  huuses  which  had  been  erected  when  they  were 
at  this  place  in  the  spring.  The  distance  from  the  place  in 
which  they  dwelt  was  but  a  few  yards,  yet  the  conveying 
them  was  a  work  of  great  labour  in  their  weak  state;  and  Pel- 
tier, who  alone  was  strong  enough  to  du  the  work  of  loosen- 
ing the  boards,  felt  so  oppressed  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  they  procured  wood  sufficient  to  continue  the  fire.  They 
saw  this  day  a  herd  of  rein-deer  about  a  mile  distant,  but 
every  one  was  now  so  weak  that  it  was  not  in  their  power 
to  go  after  them. 

This  day  they  had  the  pleasing,  yet  in  many  respects 
mournful  satisfaction  of  seeing  Dr.  Richardson  and  the  sea- 
man Hspburn  enter  their  apartment.  As  none  of  the  other 
persons  who  were  left  behind  made  their  appearance,  they 
were  filled  with  anxious  fears  respecting  their  fate.  The 
emaciated  appearance  of  the  doctor  and  his  companion 
shocked  their  feelings,  and  they  were  still  more  agitated  upon 
hearing  that  Perrault  and  Fontano  had  not  been  seen  by  them, 
and  that  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  were  dead.  On  the  other 
hand  the  hollow  countenances  of  the  captain  and  his  compa- 
nions, and  the  sepulchral  tone  of  thoir  voices,  excited  in  the 
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doctor  and  Hepburn  sensations  of  a  like  kind  in  respect  of 
tbem. 

Hepburn  having  show  a  partridge,  the  doctor  tore  off 
the  feathers,  and  hu  /ing  held  it  to  the  fire  a  few  minutes,  di- 
vided it  into  six  portions.  The  captain  and  bis  three  compa- 
nions ravebousjy  devoured  their  shares,  as  it  was  the  first 
luorael  of  flesh  any  of  tbem  had  tasted  fur  thirty-one  days, 
unless  indeed  the  small  gristly  particles  wh^ch  were  found  oc- 
casionally adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  he  termed 
flesh.  Their  spirits  were  revived  by  this  small  supply,  and  the 
doctor  endeavoured  to  raise  them  still  higher  by  the  prospect 
of  Hepburn's  being  able  to  kill  a  deer  next  day,  as  they  bad 
seen,  and  even  fired  at,  several  near  the  house.  The  doc« 
tor  having  brought  his  prayer  book  and  testament,  some 
prayers  and, psalms,  and  portions  of  scripture,  appropriate 
to  their  sit'iatio.j,  were  read,  and  they  retired  to  bed.  Next 
morning  the  doctor  and  Hepburn  went  out  early  in  search  of 
deer;  but  though  they  saw  several  herds,  and  fired  some  shots, 
they  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  kill  any,  being  too  weak  to 
hold  their  guns  steadily.  Thecold  compelled  the  former  to  re- 
turn soon,  but  Hepburn  persisted  until  Hte  in  the  evening. 
Peltier  and  Samandre  continued  very  weak  and  dispirited, 
and  they  were  unable  to  cut  fire-wood.  Hepbi'.rn  had  in 
consequence  that  laborious  task  to  perform  after  he  came 
back. 

Dr.  Richardson  stated,  that  upon  Oaptain  Franklin,  Pel- 
tier, Samandre,  and  the  others  leaving,  they  had  kept  up 
t/iie  fire  as  long  as  they  had  any  wood  to  burn  ;  and  that  the 
weather  was  afterwards  so  stormy  that  they  could  not  move 
during  the  next  day,  and  therefore  lay  in  their  beds,  and 
having  a  few  religious  books  which  were  given  to  them  by  a 
lady  in  London,  one  of  the  party  read  them  aloud.  The  doc* 
tor  stated  that  the  reading  of  these  books,  together  with  their 
attention  to  daily  reading  r  'ayers,  so  sustained  their  spirits, 
and  influenced  them  to  trust  in  the  divine  protection,  that  a 
spirit  of  cheertulnt'ss  was  manifest  among  them>     On  tlit; 
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tuoceeding  day  Michel,  who  with  Bclanger  bad,  as  noticed 
in  a  preceding  part  of  the  narrative,  been  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  journey,  joined  him.  He  stated  that  Belanger 
had  left  him,  but  the  doctor  said  that  the  ciroumstancea 
which  afterwards  occurred  led  him  since  to  suppose  that 
Michel  had  murdered  his  companion.  Michel  brought  with 
him  a  hare  and  a  partridge,  which  was  a  most  acceptable  sup- 
ply to  the  hungry  party,  and  after  partaking  thereof  they 
rested  for  the  night.  On  the  succeeding  day  they  proceeded 
to  the  place  which  Captain  Franklin  had  vy  letter  recom- 
mended him  to  move  to,  and  afterwards  Mr.  Hood  removed 
to  it.  Michel,  who  had  remained  by  himself  the  preced- 
ing evening,  brought  some  meat,  which  he  said  was  part  of  a 
wolf  which  bad  been  killed  by  a  deer,  but  which  the  parties 
since  have  supposed  to  be  part  of  a  human  body,  and  that 
he  had  killed  Perrault  also. 

After  this  Michel  refused  to  hunt  or  to  assist  in  convey- 
ing the  wood  for  the  fire ;  he  manifested  also  in  various  other 
ways  much  of  an  angry  -pirit,  saying  "  you  had  better  kill 
and  eat  me,  for  there  are  no  beasts  to  be  found."  In  this 
state  some  days  passed,  until  one  morning,  after  having  read 
the  prayers.  Dr.  Richardson  went  out  to  endeavour  to  gather 
some  tripe  de  roche,  and  Hepburn  was  engaged  ii>  procuring 
wood,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  a  stock  for  a  few  days  sup- 
ply, as  it  was  purposed  that  he  and  Michel  should  set  out  for 
Fort  Enterprise.  They  had  not  been  long  absent  from  thehouse 
when  they  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  shortly  after  Hep- 
burn, in  a  state  of  great  alarm,  called  to  the  doctor  to  come 
instantly  to  the  house,  where  Mr.  Hood  lay  dead,  a  ball 
having  passed  through  his  forehead.  Their  distress  at  view- 
ing him  in  that  state  was  indescribable ;  at  first  Dr.  Richard- 
son supposed  that  in  a  fit  if  despondency  be  had  hurried  him- 
self into  the  presence  of  his  Almighty  Judge,  by  an  act  of 
his  own  hand  ;  but  the  conduct  of  Michel  soon  gave  rise  to 
other  thoughts,  and  excited  suspicions,  which  were  confi  rmedf 
when  upon  examining  the  body,  he  discovered  that  the  shot 
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had  entered  the  back  pari  of  the  head,  and  passed  out  at 
the  forehead,  nnd  that  the  nouzzle  of  the  gun  had  oeon  ap« 
plied  so  <:]o^e  un  to  j^et  f  re  to  the  nif  ht«cap  behind.  The 
gun,  which  w.^3  of  the  long  \st  kind  supplied  to  the  Indians, 
could  iu>t  ha'Vd  been  pl;niv;  in  a  position  to  iiiiiict  siich  a 
wound,,  ex«ept  Ijy  h  -.econiJ  person.  Upon  inquiring  of  Mi- 
ciuil  how  1',  happened,  he  replied,  that  Mr.  liood  had  sent 
him  ir^to  tlie  tent  for  the  short  gun,  and  that  during  his  ab- 
sence the  lung  gun  had  gor^  off,  he  did  not  know  whether 
by  acculent  or  noi.  Hepbuk'n  afterwards  said  that  previous 
to  the  report  of  th<9  ^utt,  Mr.  Hood  and  Michel  were  speak- 
ing to  each  s>iher  u;  Jti  elevated  angry  tone;  that  Mr.  Hood 
being  seated  ut  the  tire-side,  was  hid  from  him  by  interven- 
ing willows,  but  that  on  hearing  (he  report,  he  looked  up  and 
saw  Michel  rising  up  from  before  the  tent-door,  or  just  be- 
hind where  Mr.  Hood  was  seated,  and  then  going  into  tha 
tent.  Thinking  that  the  gun  had  been  discharged  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  it,  he  did  not  go  to  the  fire  at  first ;  and 
when  Michel  called  to  him  that  Mr.  Hood  was  dead,  a  consi- 
derable time  had  elapsed.  The  loss  of  a  young  officer  of 
such  distinguished  and  varied  talents  and  application,  can- 
not but  be  felt  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  persons  under 
whose  command  he  had  served;  but  the  calmness  with  which 
he  contemplated  the  jtrohable  termination  of  a  life  of  uncom- 
mon promise,  and  the  patience  and  fortitude  with  which  he 
sustained  great  bodily  sufTerings,  can  only  be  known  to  the 
con)panions  of  his  distresses,  Owing  to  the  eifeCt  that  the 
tripe  de  roche  invariably  had,  when  he  ventured  to  taste 
it,  he  undoubtedly  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  survivors 
of  the  party.  Bickersteth's  Scripture  Help  was  lying  open 
beside  the  body,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  of  his  death. 
They  passed  the  next  night  together  without  rest,  every 
one  being  on  his  guard.  Next  day,  having  determined  on 
going  to  the  Fort,  they  began  to  patch  and  prepare  their 
clothes  fur  the  journey.     They  singed  the  hair  off*  a  part  o( 
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the  buffalo  roNe  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Hood|  and  boiled  and 
ate  it.  They  afterwards  set  out  on  their  journey  to  Fort  £q« 
terprise. 

Hepburn  and  Michel  had  each  a  gun,  and  tbe  doctor  car- 
ried a  small  pistol  which  Hepburn  had  loaded  for  him.  In 
the  course  of  the  march  Michel  alarmed  them  much  by  his 
gestures  and  conduct ;  he  was  constantly  muttering  to  him- 
self, expressed  an  unwillingness  to  go  to  the  Fort,  t\nd  tried 
to  persuade  them  to  go  to  the  southward  to  the  woods,  where 
he  said  he  could  maintain  himself  all  the  winter  by  killing 
deer.    In  consequence  of  this  behaviour,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance,  Dr.  Richardson  requested  him  to 
leave  them,  and  to  go  to  the  southward  by  himself.    This 
proposal  increased  his  ilUnature ;  he  threw  out  some  obscure 
hints  of  freeing  himself  from  all  restraint  on  the  morrow  ;  and 
was  overheard  muttering  threats  against  Hepburn,  whom  ha 
openly  accused  of  having  told  stories  against  him.  He  also, 
for  the  first  time,  assumed  such  a  tone  of  superiority  in  ad- 
dressing Dr.  Richardson,  as  evinced  that  he  considered  both 
to  be  completely  in  his  power,  and  he  gave  vent  to  several 
expressions  of  hatred  towards  the  white  people,  or  as  he 
termed  them  in  the  idiom  of  the  voyagers,  the  French,  some 
of  whom,  he  said,  had  killed  and  eaten  his  uncle  and  two 
of  his  relations.    Taking  every  circumstance  of  his  conduct 
into  consideration.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn  concluded 
that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  them  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity that  offered,  and  that  he  had  hitherto  abstained  from  do- 
ing so  from  his  ignorance  of  his  way  to  the  Fort.    In  their 
jonrney,  Michel  coming  to  a  rock  on  which  there  was  some 
tripe  de  roche,  halted,  and  said  he  would  gather  it  whilst 
they  went  on,  and  that  he  would  soon  overtake  them.   Hep- 
burn and  the  doctor  were  now  left  together  for  the  first  time 
since  Mr.  Hood*8  death,  and  they  were  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  safety  for  them  except  in  Michel*s  death.  Cunviiired  of 
the  necessity  of  such  a  dreadful  act,  Dr.  Richardsoo  resolved 
to  take  t&e  whole  resoonsibUity  upon  himself ;  and  immedi« 
P.V.23.  YvY 
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M«lf  upon  Mioliiir»  coming  up,  be  put  aa  emd  lo>kw  Me'liy 
sbopupg mil  tbiwif  h  Um  bead  with  a  |Msi»l<        ..  i   .  . 

The  narratlte  here  cannot  but  excite  feelings  of  the  BMtt 
(KttrewiDg  kind!  in  the?  wiDd  «f  the  readai»  at  the<  »«rfiil  oir- 
•UDUtonoeti  whiub,  have  beea  stated.  It  appeara,  hewef«r, 
that  the  doctor  was  a  ukaii  of  too  beMwleat  and  humane  a 
cbaraeter  tohaie  praeeeded  to  those  e;i(tfeButies,  but  ft«m  i 
Sense  ef  its  absolute  lecesiK^.  Aftev  Hiis  awftil'  ev^ni  ihef 
proceeded  o»  tlicir  Journey,  and  ultimatelyatrived  at  the  foH 

l|a  before- notiocd«    ■>>  im  irt^nud   uitAnxut  inma    »>i  i>(ii«i  »it 

Hepburn,  ^ho  iiraB  the  strongest  of  the  party,  weni  out  M 
tlie  Slat  in  quest  of  deer,  and  Dr»  Richardson  took  bis  gun 
and.  set  out  ia  search  of  some  provision.  A  herd  of  dees 
passed  within  view  of  the  doctor,  but  he  was  so  w«ak  as  to  iMi 
aaalde  to  Kill  one  of  the  he>d.  On  the  list  of  NoiPembev^ 
Hepburn  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  some  deer,  but  his  weak* 
9CS8  was  so  great  as  to  render  him  unsuoeessfuh  Dr.  Ricb*^ 
ardson  gathered  some  tripe  de  roohe,  but  Semandre  and 
Peltier  were  become  so  weak,  end  their  throats  so-sore,  that 
they  could  partake  of  only  a  small  portion.  The  latter  mas* 
nifeated  such  lassitude  that  he  could  no  longer  sit  up,  but 
•aak  upon  hie  bed.  Supposing  him  to  have  laid  down'be* 
OOUB*  of  its  being  a  OMtre  fasy  pnstiire,  no  particular  apprew 
kensioBS  wcm  enterteined  for  him  until  a  rattling  waa  heavd 
As  hia  throat;  tbiseiroumstanceexcited  their  attention,  atid 
en  Div  Rrohardson's  examining  him,  he  found  him  spie^oh^ 
less,  and  he  expired  before  thamoming.  Thisicit>cumMs|fca 
appJsafi  to  haVe  sa  affected  Semandre^  that  he  diediti^a  knt 
b'^urs  after.  The  severe  shook  ocoasionedby  t&e  sudden  dis^ 
seiutioD  ofitheir  two  companions  rendered' thqm  very  raelan* 
ebolji.  Adam  became  low  and  despondsnty  a, change  ti|  be 
lamented  the  mope,  aa-  bo  had  been-  gaining  strength  and 
spirits  fsB  tlie  two  preceding  days.  The  lid^our  of  collecting 
wobdknow  devolved  up««i  Dir.  Ridiardeon  and  Hepburn,  and 
they- were  ocoi^ied  the- whole  of  the  next  day  ii»t«arii^  down 
tka  )ogs«f  wliicb  tb*aloee<homie  wati  built,  ttomnd-plaatcred 
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iMtwofH  them  being  oo  bard  froieii  that  the  labour  of  ftepa- 
ration  exceeded  their  strength,  and  they  were  completely 
exhausted  by  bringing  in  W004I  auificient  for  less  than  twelte 
houm'  eonaomption.  ^*"' *^* 

'I'bey  continued  to  support  themt^elves  by  uconsionaHy  gk-' 
thertng  some  tripe  de  roche,  which  titey  had  hartlly  strength 
10  effect,  their  weakness  being  so  great  that  to  moTe  the  dii- 
tanoe  of  a  few  yards  was  a  labour  almost  insupportable,  until 
the  7th  of  November*      They  were  become  such  skeletont 
that  It  was  with  pain  of  body  they  lay  down  on  their  blankets, 
and  to  change  their  posture  was  a  labour  which  required  a 
considerable  effort  to  accomplish,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
assist  each  other  to  rise  from  their  seats.    Thus  reduced,  tbef 
had  the  ple^nure  on  tlie  7th  of  November  to  bear  the  sound 
•f  a  musliet,  ami  ttie  voices  of  persons  shouting.     They  soort 
after  had  the  threat  pleasure  of  seeing  three  Indians  named 
Boudelkell,  Crooked-foot  and  the  Rat,  approaching  them, 
having  been  sent  by  Akaitcho  on  the  5th  with  a  supply  of 
dried  deer*s  meat,  a  few  tongues  and  some  other  articlea,  of 
which  they  imprudently  eat  so  much  as  to  render  them  very 
unwell  for  a  time.     It  appeared  that  Mr.  Back  had  reached 
their  encampment,  and  on  stating  to  Akaitcho  the  distressed 
state  of  his  companions,  the  chief  immediately  dispatched  the 
three  men  to  the  fort. 

Mr.  Back*8  journey  had  been  attended  with  a  variety  of 
circumstances  almost  as  afflictive  as  those  of  Captain  Frauk- 
lin.  In  crossing  the  lakes  which  were  frozen,  Belanger  tvrice 
fell  through  the  ice,  and  was  in  one  instance  saved  by  Mr. 
Back  and  bis  people  pulling  him  out  by  fastening  the  belts 
which  they  wore  together.  Mr.  Bp.ck  in  describing  his  suf- 
ferings Bays,  "  my  shoulders  were  as  if  they  would  fall  from 
my  body,  my  legs  seemed  unable  to  support  me,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  remembrance  of  my  friends  behind,  who  re- 
Ked  on  mo  fof  relief,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  reg£irding 
tbasa  persons  of  whom  I  had  charge,  I  should  have  preferred 
comainsng  where  I  wos  to  the  pain  of  attemptini;  to  remOre.'*' 
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Beauparlunt,  one  of  Mr.  BaokN  oompaqionfi  weiigfhtd 
down  with  fatigu'i  and  overcome  by  the  severity  of  the  we«« 
ther,  died  oa  the  16th  of  October  ;  the  other  men,  with  Mr. 
Back,  after  great  fatigue,  reached  the  encampment  of  Akait- 
ebo  as  before  stated 

Boudctkell  was  sent  back  to  Akaitcho,  and  with  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Back  desiring  a  further  supply  of  provisions  to  be  sent 
with  all  speed ;  the  other  two  Indians  remained  with  the 
party  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  proceeded  to  dear  the  apart- 
ment of  the  dirt  and  fragments  of  bones  and  other  things 
which  were  spread  over  it.  They  rendered  their  habitation 
by  this  means,  and  by  the  large  fires  which  they  now  made, 
so  much  more  comfortable,  that  the  spirits  and  recovery 
of  the  party  considerably  increased.  The  Indians  caught 
several  fish  in  Winter  Lake,  and  used  every  exertion  to  make 
their  abode  comfortable;  but  finding  that  the  supply  of  pro* 
visions  which  was  expected  from  Akaitcho  did  not  arrive, 
they  suddenly  quitted  the  house  on  the  13th  of  November, 
without  giving  the  least  intimation  of  their  intention  either  to 
Oaplaip  Franklin  or  his  companions.  This  circumstance  ap- 
peared so  unaccountable  that  they  were  at  a  loss  to  surmise 
a  cause,  until  by  questioning  Adam  they  learned  that  their 
fears  lest  the  long  delay  of  provisons  which  was  expected 
might  be  the  occasion  of  renewed  sufferings  in  the  captain 
and  his  people,  and  that  they  had  gone  away  purposely  to 
hasten  its  conveyance.  ^  .  ru  ■ 

On  the  next  day  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer diet  of  eating  singed  skin,  and  Hepburn  had  again  to 
procure  wood  for  the  fire  ;  the  succeeding  day  also  they  were 
occupying  themselves  in  the  same  way,  when  Hepburn  de- 
scried a  party  approaching  the  bouse.  He  instantly  gave 
information  to  bis  companions,  and  they  set  about  clearing 
their  apartment  and  removing  the  scraps  of  skins  out  of  sight, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  curious  opinions  of  the  Indians  that  such  a 
practice  occasions  disappointment  to  the  hunters*  Three  In- 
-  dians  quickly  arrived  aud  two  of  their  wives,    rtenoit  alsof 
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who  bad  quitted  the  hoiide  with  Auguatui  to  go  \o  setroh  of 
Mr.  Back,  returned  with  tliem,  from  whom  he  brought  a  let- 
ter laying  that  himaelf  and  hia  companiona  were  about  to  take 
their  Journey  to  Fort  Providence.  The  apirita  of  Adam  were 
■0  revived  by  their  appearance  that  he  walked  about  with  an 
activity  which  surpriaed  them. 

i    Having  partaken  of  the  refreahmenti  brought,  they  re- 
•olved  to  quit  Fort  Enterpriae  the  following  day ;  and  after 
uniting  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving  to  God,  they  set  out  on 
the  16th  of  November.     Their  feelinga  on  quitting  the  Fort 
where  they  had  formerly  ei^oyed  much  comfort,  if  nut  hap- 
pinesi,  and,  latterly,  experienced  a  degree  of  misery  scarcely 
to  be  paralleled,  may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  de- 
scribed.   The  Indians  treated  them  with  the  utmost  tender- 
ness, gave  them  their  snow-shoes,  and  walked  without  them- 
selves, keeping  by  their  aides,  that  they  might  lift  them  up 
when  they  fell.     They  descended  Winter  River,  and  about 
noon,  crossed  the  head  of  Round-Rock  Lake,  distant  about 
three  miles  from  the  house,  where  they  were  obliged  to  halt, 
aa  Dr.  Richardson  was  unable  to  proceed.    The  swellings 
in  his  limbs  rendered  him  by  much  the  weakest  of  the  party. 
The  Indians  then  prepared  their  encampment,  cooked  for 
them,  and  fed  tbem  as  if  they  had  been  children  ;  evincing 
a  humanity  that  would  have  done  honour  to  the  most  civi- 
lised people.    The  night  was  mild,  and  they  slept  soundly. 
On  the  26th  they  arrived  at  Akaitcho's  encampment.  They 
were  received  in  sfk'irce,  no  one  opening  their  lips  for  a  short 
time,  which  is  their  i>srie  of  indicating  their  sympathy  and 
compassion.    They  v  ere  then  presented  with  some  food ;  af- 
ter which  the  conversation  commenced.      Akaitcho  shewed 
the  most  friendly  hospitality,  and  great  personal  attention, 
even  cooking  for  them  with  his  own  hands,  an  office  which 
he  never  performs  for  himself.  Anncethai-yaaseh  and  Hum- 
py, the  Ohiefs  two  brothers,  and  several  of  the  hunters, 
with-  their  fiimilies,  were  encamped  here,  together  with  a 
number  of  old  men  and  women.    In  the  course  of  the  day  they 
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were  f itited  by  every  pertuii  of  Ihe  band,  not  merely  ftrom 
curioiity,  but  from  a  desire  to  evince  (heir  tender  eympathy. 
»  On  the  firit  of  December,  tliey  proceeded  in  company 
with  Uie  Indiana  towarda  Fort  Proviitenoe ;  and  on  tbe  fttli 
Belanger  and  another  person  from  Mr.  Weeks  met  them 
with  two  trains  of  dugs,  some  spirits  and  tobacco  for  the  In> 
dians,  a  change  of  dress  for  the  osptain,  and  a  iiiiie  tea  and 
sugar.  Tliey  also  brought  letters  from  England,  and  from 
Mr.  Back  and  Mr.  Wenlsel.  Their  letters  from  England 
informed  tbem  that  they  had  been  promoted.  ^utiMi  mil 
•All  the  Indians  flocked  around  to  learn  the  news,  and  to 
receive  the  articles  brought  for  them.  Having  got  some  spi- 
rits  and  tobacco,  they  withdrew  to  the  tent  of  the  Chief,  and 
passed  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  singtiig.  They  had 
now  the  indescribable  gratification  of  changing  their  linen, 
which  had  been  worn  ever  since  their  departure  from  the 
sea«ooa«t.  ,■'•"'■''■  ■-■'•'■^ 

'ii-  On  the  8th  of  December,  after  a  long  eonferenee  with 
Akaitoho,  they  touk  leave  of  him  and  his  kind  compsnione, 
and  set  out  with  two  sledges  heavily  laden  with  prOvifeioA 
and  bedding,  drawn  by  the  dogs,  and  conducted  by  Belan- 
ger  and  ttic  Canadian  sent  by  Mr.  Weeks.  Hepburn  ai<d 
Augustus  jointly  dragu^ed  a  smaller  sledge,  laden  principally 
with  their  own  bedding.  Adam  and  Benoit  were  left  to  (oU 
low  with  the  Indians.  They  encamped  on  the  Grassy-Loke 
Portage,  having  walked  about  nine  miles,  principally  on  the 
YeUow*Knire  River.  It  was  open  at  the  rnpids,  and  in  these 
places  they  had  to  ascend  its  banks,  and  walk  through  the 
woods  for  some  distance,  which  was  very  fatiguing,  espe- 
cially to  Dr.  Richardson,  whose  feet  were  severely  galled  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  his  snow,  shoes. 

On  the  11th,  they  arrived  at  Fort  Providence,  where  Mr. 
Weeks  gave  tbem  every  attention.  Their  joy  and  gratitude  tu 
God  for  having  again  brought  them  to  a  place  where  all  their 
necessities  could  be  relieved  was  great,  and  they  united  in 
thanksgiving  and  praises  for  their  mercies.     The  stores  and 
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l>r«Mnti  for  the  laiU»M  bavlig  partly  BrrivedifCApt.  Frank- 
kio  roHolf  ed  to  wail  until  Aktitclio  and  hi*  party  eame  up, 
that  he  might  presAnt  tbem  unto  him  himielf.    He  arrived 
on  the  X4th  with  all  hia  people.  HaTing  amoked  bia  pipe  ao- 
fording  to  their  uaual  ouatom,  and  made  a  apeech  to  Mr. 
Weekii    be  atldreaied   biinaelf   to  Captain  Franklin,    in 
wbicb  be  Boid  be  felt  disappointed  that  ao  amoll  a  portion 
•f  the  preacaik  and  auppliea  intended  for  tbem  bad  arrived, 
beeauae^  be  aaid,  bia  people  looked  to  him  to  leeure  that  re- 
muneration to  them  \vhicli  had  been  promised.    That  be  did 
let  however  intend  to  cast  any  blame  on  the  captain  snd  hie 
oompaniona.     "  Tliis  world  goes  badly,"  he  said^  '<  all  are 
poor  i  you  are  poor,  the  traders  appear  to  be  poor,  i  and  my 
patty  are  poor  likewise ;  and  since  the  goods  have  not  ooma 
!•»  VM  cannot  have  them.     1  do  not  regret  having  supplied 
you  with  provisions,  for  a  Copper  Indian  can  never  permit 
white  men  to  suflfer  for  want  of  food  on  his  lands,  witliout 
f  ying  to  their  aid.     I  trust,  however,  that  we  shall^  as  you 
•ay^  reoeive  what  is  due  next  autumn ;  and  at  all  eventa," 
he  added,  in  a  tone  of  good  humour,  **  it  is  the  firat  time 
Ibat  ilie  white  people  have  been  indebted  to  the  Copper  In- 
diansk'*      He  was  assured  the  supplies  siiould  cettainiy  be 
•eat  to  him  by  the  autumn^  if  not  before^    He  thencbeev* 
fully  received  a  small  present  for  bamsBlf ;  and,  although 
they  could  give  but  a  foW  things  to  tbose^only  who  bad  been 
most  active  in  tlieir  service,  thei  othere,  who,  penbapa^ 
thought  themselves  equally  de8erving,i  d*4  Botmuffmttvat 
being  left  out  in  the  distribution^  "■> 

•  Akaitcho  at  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  desired  tbeb  ft 
good  report  might  be  made  to  the  people  of  England  of  the 
conduct  of  hia  I  ndians,  and  be  waft  assured  that  hia  kindncaa 
should  very  soon  be  notioed.  Suoh  of  the  Indiana  as  owied 
the  trading  Company  money,  .tiow  x^eiVed  a  discbatgie  tia 
the  amount  of  any  artiolea  which  had  hisen  fuf  nisbed  to  the 
eaptainaod  blH  party,  and  a  credit  wa»e«tered  on  the  Com* 
panyTa  booha  to  tlte  talat  due  to  aayotheraand  to  Akaitobe 
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Having  thus  adjusted  their  engagements,  the  cap- 
tain presented  the  band  with  a  barrel  of  spirits  mixed  with 
water,  and  they  retired.  '  '     ■  '    "      ',        •■   -'i  >    w 

Having  concluded  all  his  engagements  to  their  mutual  sa- 
tisfaction, Dr.  Richardson,  Captain  Franklin  and  others  of 
the  party  left  Fort  Providence  on  the  15th,  and  proceeded 
to  Moose-deer  Island.  The  party  consisted  of  Belanger,  who 
had  charge  of  a  sledge  laden  with  the  bedding,  and  drawn  by 
two  dogs,  and  the  two  cariole  men,  Benoit,  and  Augustus. 
Previous  to  their  departure,  they  had  another  conference 
wUh  Akaitcho,  who,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  party,  bade  them 
farewell,  wiih  a  warmth  of  manner  rare  among  the  Indians. 

The  badness  of  Belanger's  dogn,  and  the  roughness  of  the 
ice,  impeded  their  progress  very  much,  and  obliged  them  to 
encamp  very  early.  They  had  a  good  fire  made  of  the  drift 
wooti,  which  lines  the  shores  of  this  lake  in  great  quantities. 
The  next  day  was  very  cold.  They  began  the  journey  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  and  encamped  at  the  Big  Cape,  having 
made  another  short  march,  in  consequence  of  the  roughness 
of  the  ice. 

■  On  the  17th,  they  encamped  on  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Rein-deer  Islands.  The  night  was  very  stormy,  but  the 
wind  abating  in  the  morning,  they  proceeded,  and  by  sunset 
reached  the  fishing  huts  of  ^he  Company  at  Stony  Point. 
Here  they  found  Mr.  Andrews,  a  clerk  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  who  regaled  them  with  a  supper  of  excellent 
wbitefish,  for  which  that  part  of  Slave  Lake  is  particularly  cele- 
brated. They  setofi^in  (hemorningbeforeday  break,  with  seve- 
ral companions  and  arrived  at  Moose>  deer  Island  about  one 
in  the  afternoon,  where  they  had  the  great  satisfaction  of  again 
meeting  Mr.  Back.  Their  mutual  feelings  on  meeting  again  af- 
ter having  passed  through  such  a  series  of  sufferings  was  of  the 
most  affecting  kind.  Mr.  M'Vinar,  the  chief  resident  at  Moose- 
deer  Island  received  them  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and  by 
his  attention  to  their  diet  and  their  comfor&s,  their  health  and 
•trength  were  fully  restored.    Here  they  rcmaiaed  until  the 
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middle  of  May » during  which  time  the  remainder  of  the  stores 
intended  for  Akaitcho  and  his  people  arrived  ;  and  the  cap- 
tain had  sufficient  to  add  an  additional  present  of  ammunition 
to  every  one  who  had  assisted  them.  On  the  26th  they  set 
out  for  Fort  Chipewyan,  where  they  arrived  on  2nd  of  June, 
which  they  quitted  on  the  5th,  and  proceeded  to  Norway 
Housci  which  they  reached  on  the  4th  of  July.  At  this  place 
they  discharged  the  Canadian  voyagers,  sending  them  home 
by  oanoes  which  were  going  to  Montreal.  On  the  14thy  they 
arrived  at  York  Factory,  thus  concluding  a  journey,  perhaps 
unparallelled  in  history,  of  upwards  of  five  thousand  five 
hundred  miles  by  land  and  water. 

That  this  journey  did  not  attain  all  its  objects  must  be  ad- 
mitted, yet  it  made  an  important  addition  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  America  ;  and  not  only  established  the  fact  of 
an  ocean  on  that  side,  but  ascertained  its  latitude.  Captain 
Frani:lin*s  expedition  also  threw  much  light  on  arctic  disco- 
very, which  must  be  of  great  service  in  all  new  attempts  to 
reach  the  North  Pole. 

The  importance  of  having  an  overland  expedition  at  the 
tame  time  as  one  by  sea  for  the  Arctic  Regions,  had  so 
strongly  impressed  itself  on  the  British  government,  that  on 
Captain  Parry  sailing  again  in  1824  to  those  regions,  where 

<.     **  Pale  sons  unfelt  at  distance  roll  away,    '~"  ' 
And  on  the  impassive  ice  th«  lightnings  play/' 

It  was  determined  that  Captain  Franklin  should  follow  in  the 
spring,  and  renew  his  arduous  task  of  traversing  those  bleak 
and  inhospitable  regions  to  the  northern  shores  of  America. 
Captain  Franklin  was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Richardson,  his 
former  travelling  companion,  Mr.  Drummond,  a  young  bo- 
tanist, and  others.  They  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  February 
1825,  for  New  York  ;  and  thence  proceeded,  by  the  Lake 
Erie  Canal,  to  Lao  Huron,  where  the  party,  about  thirty  in 
number,  arrived  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1825. 
From  Montreal  to  Lac  Huron,  no  incident  worth  record- 
P.  V.  28.  Zzz 
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iug  occurred ;  but  the  journey  was  performed  with  eae  and 
expedition ;  every  man  enjoyed  excellent  health  and  daily 
felt  his  spirits  becoming  more  buoyant  from  the  continued 
calmness  and  fineness  of  the  weather.  On  the  24th  of  Apnl, 
the  party  were  to  embark  in  two  large  canoes  for  Fort  WiU 
liam,  traversing  in  their  course  the  upper  end  of  Lac  Huron, 
Sault  St.  Marie  and  Lake  Superior.  From  thence  they  pro* 
ceed  in  four  canoes  by  Lac  la  Pluie.  Lake  Winipeg,  Cum- 
berland House,  and  Methy-portage,  to  Athabasca,  where 
they  expect  to  overtake  three  boats  with  their  crews  of 
Argylshire-men  who  were  sent  out  from  England  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1824,  and  have  had  ample  time  to  forward  the  in- 
struments and  luggage  entrusted  to  their  care. 

In  their  voyage  through  the  principal  lakes,  the  travellers 
will  be  conveyed  in  American  steam  boats,  and  when  that  ac- 
commodation ceases,  they  will  procure,  as  formerly,  the  ser- 
vices of  stout  Canadian  boatmen.  One  of  the  greatest  evils 
attendant  on  this  expedition,  is,  that  it  requires  upwards  of 
twelve  months  to  convey  them  to  what  may  be  called  the 
starting  point  of  discovery.  And  however  heavily  the  time 
ipay  hang  on  their  hands,  they  must  patiently  wait  the  tardy 
If^pse  of  an  Arctic  winter,  and  even  after  the  sun  begins  to 
peep  above  the  horizon,  there  are  not  above  six  or  eight 
weeks,  during  which  thej  can  travel  with  any  thing  like 
safety.       .   ,       .  .  _•  ->  .  •.        ..  :  ^.-i  .,.• '  ..• 

Fort  Reliance,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  and  the  most  northern  piece  of  masonry  in  the  world, 
was  expressly  built  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  travel- 
lers, and  will  terminate  their  wanderings  for  the  first  season. 
Thb  spot  they  expect  to  reach  by  the  end  of  September,  and 
in  the  spring  Captain  Franklin  and  his  old  companion,  Mr. 
Back,  who  goes  out  on  promotion,  with  one  half  of  the  party, 
will  proceed  dovm  M&ckenzie's  River,  and  from  thence  ex- 
plore the  "coast  to  the  westward,  as  far  as  /cy  Cape  and 
Behring's  Straits.  Here  Captain  Beechy,  who  sailed  in  the 
Blossom  on  the  21st  of  May  1825,  is  to  endeavour  to  join 
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Captaui  Franklin,  and  after  rendering  Ibfan  every  aisbtence^ 
is  to  pursue  his  exploratory  investigations  in  sucli  pairis  about 
Behring's  Straits  as  are  imperfectly  known.  Every  thing 
that  can  contribute  to  the  success  of  these  several  expedi- 
tions and  add  to  the  comfort,  or  rather  lessen  the  privations 
of  the  enterprising  navigators  who  have  undertaken  them, 
has  been  done  by  government;  they  are  arcoiaiia>?iedalsoby 
the  prayers  and  wishes  of  every  Briton,  w)  ,1  igKbouring 
nations  look  on  their  efforts  with  admirat'o^  and  anxiety. 
From  their  known  talents  and  ardent  zeal  every  thing  is  to  b'« 
hoped ;  and  although  .  .      , 

"  'Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  succesi, 
Yet  they'll  do  more— they '11  deserve  it." 

Captain  Franklin  wus  married  to  Mbs  Eleanor  Porden, 
a  lady  of  poetical  talents  of  the  highest  order,  the  daughter  of 
William  Porden,  Esq.  the  arcmtect  who  erected  the  king's 
stables  at  Brighton,  Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Grosvenor, 
and  other  buildings  which  placed  his  name  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. At  the  age  of  twenty.  Miss  Porden,  who  from  child- 
hood discovered  a  genius  for  poetry,  published  a  poem  in  six 
cantos,  entitled  the  "  The  Veils,  or  the  Triumph  of  Con- 
stancy." Tii  anion  of  poetical  grace  and  scientific  intelligence 
in  this  poem  excited  much  admiration,  and  in  three  years  af- 
terwards it  was  followed  by  "  The  Arctic  Exped'tion,"  an  in- 
teresting poetic  tribute  to  the  gallant  adventurers  Captains 
Ross  and  Buchaii,  and  Lieutenants  Parry  and  Franklin,  then 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  perilous  enterpriaes  by  which  tho 
present  age  has  been  distinguished.  The  opening  of  the 
poem  had  a  pretty  allusion  to  the  labours  of  the  voyagers— 

*•  Sril,  sail  adventurous  barks!  go  fearless  forth, 
S»\irm,  on  Hi's  glacier  seat,  the  misty  North, 
Give  to  mankind  the  inhospitable  zone. 
And  Briton's  trident  plant  in  seas  unknown. 
Co !  sure  wherev  er  science  fills  the  mmd, 
grH  for  man  long  sever'«l  from  his  k'lid. 
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The  anxious  nations  watch  the  elianging  galM, 
And  pnytn  and  blcfsing*  swell  your  flagging  Mils." 

The  publication  of  this  poem  is  said  to  have  led  to  her  ac< 
quaintance  with  Captaia  Franklin.  Miss  Porden  afterwards 
published  a  very  spirited  Ode  on  the  Coronation  of  Ms  Ma- 
jesty George  the  Fourth ;  but  her  grand  work  was  "  Coeur 
de  Lion,  or  the  Third  Crusade,"  a  poem  in  sixteen  cantos, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  efforts  of  a  female  pen  in  the  annals 
of  English  literature. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1823,  Miss  Pordon  j;faTe  her  hand 
to  Captain  Franklin,  to  whom  she  had  been  .tome  time  en- 
gaged, and  who  had  then  recently  returned  from  the  land 
expedition  employed  to  assist  in  exploring  the  Polar  Re- 
^ons.  Happy,  but  brief  was  their  union.  In  the  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Franklin's  death  there  was  something  un- 
usually distressing.  Constitutionally  delicate,  it  has  been 
generally,  though  erroneously,  understood,  that  the  fatul 
event  -was  occasioned  by  grief  at  her  husband's  departure, 
acting  upon  a  previously  debilitated  frri>  e.  This,  however, 
was  not  the  case. 

Mrs.  Franklin  entered  with  energy  into  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  her  husband ;  she  earnestly  wished  him  to  repeat 
the  attempt,  hoping  that  he  might  accomplish  the  object  so 
much  desired.  With  this  anticipation  she  looked  forward 
to  welcome  hli  return ;  but,  a  pulmonary  complaint,  from 
which  she  had  suffered  nearly  two  years,  reached  its  crisis 
about  the  time  that  Captain  Franklin  received  his  orders  to 
proceed.  She  expired  at  her  house,  Devonshire  Street,  on 
fhe  22nd  of  February,  aged  30,  exactly  one  week  after  hav- 
mg  bidden  her  husband  farewell,  leaving  a  daughter  eight 
months  old. 

Captain  F/anklin  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander 
m  1821,  and  to  that  of  Pos*  Captain  in  1822.  We  trust 
higher  honours  in  his  profession  <ind  the  reward  of  his  gratC' 
ful  eoutitrv  still  await  him. 
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The  NarratiTe  of  the  Travels  and  Researches  of  Mr.  Bel* 
Boni  have  obtained  a  justly  deserved  attention  among  the 
readers  of  the  present  day.    In  his  introductory  preface  to 
his  own  narrative  he  says,  "  I  made  my  discoveries  alone. 
I  have  been  anxious  to  write  my  book  myself,  though  in  so 
doing  the  reader  will  consider  me,  and  with  great  propriety, 
guilty  of  temerity;  but  the  public  will  perh^s  gain  in  the 
fidelity  of  my  narrative  what  it  loses  in  elegance.    I  am  not 
an  Englishman,  but  I  prefer  that  my  readers  should  receive 
from  myself,  as  well  as  I  am  able  to  describe  them,  an  ac- 
count of  my  proceedings  in  Egypt,  in  Nubia,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Oasis;  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
having  my  meaning  misrepresented  by  another.    If  I  am 
intelligible,  it  is  all  that  T  can  expect.     I  shall  state  nothing 
but  the  plain  matters  of  fact,  as  they  occurred  to  me  in  these 
countries,  in  1815-1C-17-18  and  19.    A  description  of  the 
means  I  took  in  making  my  researches,  the  diiliculties  I  had 
to  encounter,  and  how  I  overcame  them,  will  give  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  cf  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  I 
bad  to  deal  with."    Much  has  been  written  on  Egypt  and 
Nubia  by  the  travellers  of  the  last  century,  by  Denon,  and 
the  French  89avans,  whose  general  account  of  these  coun- 
tries has  scarcely  left   any    thing  uunotictd;   aud   hy  Mr, 
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IlamiltoD,  whose  description  is  unimpeached,  and  by  Mr. 
Burckbardt,  who  wan  so  well  acquainted  with  the  language 
and  manners  of  tbese  people,  that  none  of  them  suspected 
him  to  be  an  European?  His  account  of  the  tribes  in  these 
countries  is  minutely  correct,  as  well  as  his  obserrations  on 
modern  Egypt  and  Nubia  in  general. 

No  traveller  had  ever  such  opportunities  of  studying  the 
customs  of  the  natives  as  were  afforded  to  him,  for  none  had 
ever  to  deal  with  them  in  so  peculiar  a  manner.  His  con- 
stant occupation  was  searching  after  antiquities,  and  this  led 
him  in  the  various  transactions  he  had  with  them,  to  observe 
the  real  characters  of  the  Turks,  Arabs,  Nubians,  Bedo- 
weens,  and  Ababdy  tribes.  Thus  he  ^  is  very  differently 
circumstanced  from  a  common  traveller,  who  goes  merely  to 
make  his  remarks  on  the  country  and  its  antiquities,  instead 
of  having  to  persuade  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  to 
undertake  a  hard  task,  in  labours,  with  which  they  wer« 
previously  totally  unacquainted. 

Mr.  Belzoni  was  born  in  the  city  of  Padua,  was  of  a  Ro< 
man  family,  which  had  resided  there  fur  many  years.  The 
state  and  troubles  of  Italy  in  1800,  which  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment,  compelled  him  to  leave  it, 
and  from  that  time  he  visited  different  parts  of  Europe,  and 
suffered  many  vicissitudes.  The  greater  part  of  his  younger 
days  he  passed  in  Rome,  the  former  abode  of  his  ancestors, 
where  he  was  preparing  to  become  a  monk  when  the  sud- 
den entry  of  the  French  army  into  that  city  altered  the 
course  of  his  education,  and  destined  him  to  travel  ever 
since.  His  family  supplied  him  occasionally  with  remittan* 
ces;  but  as  they  were  not  rich,  he  contrived  to  live  on  his 
own  industry,  and  the  little  knowledge  he  had  acquired  in 
various  branches.  He  turned  his  chief  attention  to  hydrau- 
lics, a  science  that  he  had  learned  in  Rome,  and  wMch  was 
ultimately  the  cause  of  his  going  to  Egypt.  In  1803  he 
arrived  in  England,  and  soon  after  married,  and  after  re- 
siding in  it  nine  years,  he  formed  the  resolution  of  going  to 
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the  south  of  Europe.  Taking  Mrs.  Belzoni  with  him,  he 
visited  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Maltn.  from  wbich  latter  place 
they  embarked  for  Egypt,  where  they  remained  from  1815 
to  1819.  Here  he  was  the  discoverer  of  many  remains  of 
antiquity  of  that  primitive  nation.  He  opened  one  of  the 
two  famous  Pyramids  of  Ghizeh,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes.  Among  the  latter,  that  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  of  the  age  to  be  the  tomb  of  Psammuthis,  b  at  this 
moment  the  principal,  the  most  perfect  and  splendid  monu- 
ment in  that  country.  The  celebrated  bust  of  young  Mem- 
non,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  was  discovered  by  him, 
and  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years,  he  returned  to  his 
native  land,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  England. 
^  On  the  19th  of  May,  1815,  Mr.  Belzoni,  his  wife  and  an 
Irish  lad,  named  James  Curtain,  let  sail  from  Malta,  and 
arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  9th  of  June.  The  principal 
cause  of  his  going  to  Egypt  was  the  project  of  constructing 
hydraulic  machines,  to  irrigate  the  fields,  by  a  system  much 
easier  and  more  economical  than  what  is  in  use  in  that 
country.  On  entering  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  pilot 
informed  them  that  the  plague  was  in  the  town.  To  an 
European  who  had  never  been  in  that  country,  this  was 
alarming  intelligence,  and  wishing  to  have  some  information 
concerning  the  state  of  the  disease,  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not 
land  till  the  next  day,  when  two  European  gentlemen  came 
alongside  in  a  boat,  and  said  that  the  plague  was  rapidly 
diminishing.  They  then  landed,  but  with  much  caution,  and 
proceeded  to  the  French  Occale,  where  they  were  to  per- 
form quarantine.  Fortunately,  St.  John's  day,  which  is  the 
iUth  of  June,  when  the  plague  is  supposed  to  cease,  was 
near.  Some  superstitious  persons  attribute  this  to  the 
power  of  the  saint  himself;  but  it  is  well  known,  that  extreme 
heat  checks  the  plague  in  the  same  manner  as  the  cold  sea- 
son; and,  that  when  the  heat  of  sur^mer  is  not  so  great  as 
csua],  the  plague  lasts  longer;  while,  on  the  otner  hand, 
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The  Oocale  i«  an  enclosure  of  several  bonnes,  so  diipowd 
as  to  form  a  square.  There  is  no  entrance  to  the  area  of 
the  square  but  by  the  great  gate,  leading  lo  a  common  stair- 
case,  above  which  a  gallery  leads  to  every  house.  In  j^agve 
time,  the  people  of  these  habitations  muat  communicate  with 
each  other  without  touching;  no  provision  can  enter  withovt 
being  passed  thro«gh  water,  nor  must  bread  be  touched 
whilst  warm.  The  disease  is  so  easily  co  ight,  that  a  piec-e 
of  thread  blown  by  the  wind  is  quite  sufficient  to  infect  the 
whole  country.  Had  it  been  known  that  they  were  ill,  no 
one  would  have  approached  them,  except  the  Arabs,  who  go 
in  case  of  sickness  indiscriminately  to  every  one;  and  are 
thus  likely  to  spread  the  -plague,  by  giving  it  to  those  who 
have  it  not.  Many  die  the  Tictims  of  neglect,  merely  because 
every  disease  is  taken  for  the  plague;  others  are  victims  of 
a  difierent  kind,  of  the  atrocious,  interested  views  of  their 
relatives,  who,  profiting  by  their  death,  may  take  what  ad- 
vantage they  please,  even  by  poison,  as  no  investigation 
takes  place  in  any  instance.  "  He  died  of  the  plague"  is  the 
l^eneral  cry,  whatever  may  be  the  disease;  and  as  several 
hundreds  perish  daily,  they  are  all  carried  away  without  dis- 
tinction. «>'  • 

After  the  24th  of  June,  called  the  great  St.  John,  the 
plague  nearly  ceased,  and  desirous  of  reaching  Cairo,  they 
hired  a  boat,  in  company  with  Mr.  Turner,  an  English  gen< 
tleman,  who  was  going  up  the  Nile.  They  sailed  on  the  1st 
of  July,  but  owing  to  the  contrary  winds,  were  brought  back 
the  same  evening.  The  next  day  they  re-embarked,  and 
were  then  obliged  to  land  at  Aboukir,  in  consequence  of 
high  winds,  and  visited  the  {ilace  where  General  Abercromby, 
and  many  of  the  brave  army  under  his  command,  had  fallen 
in  war,  and  to  the  f^lory  of  their  country.  Several  human 
bones  were  scattered  about. 

Continuing  their  voyage  the  same  day,  they  entered  the 
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Mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  landed  at  Roaetta;  and  in  four  days 
more  arrived  at  Boolak,  within  a  mile  of  Cairo.  The  bustling 
■eene  here  was  most  striking.  The  majestic  appearance 
of  Turkish  soldiers  in  various  costumes,  without  regularity 
or  discipline,  Arabs  of  many  tribes,  boats,  eanjeas,  camels, 
horses  and  asses,  all  in  motion,  presented  a  s^  ^  '  piotuie. 
*^r.  Belsoni  landed,  and  went  immediately  .  .  .\  and  as 
^oly  fathers  of  the  convent  of  Terrast^  <ia  liQ-M  not  re- 
omen  within  their  walls,  they  were  accommodated 
Ad  house  ip  Boolak,  belonging  to  Mr.  Baghos,  to 
whom  Mr.  Belzoni  was  recommended  He  was  the  princi- 
pal interpreter  of  Mahomed  Ali,  and  director  of  all  foreign 
affairs;  a  man  of  great  acuteness  of  understanding,  and  so 
well  disposed  towards  strangers,  particularly  Europeans, 
that  it  was  soon  arranged,  that  on  a  particular  day  he  was  to 
be  presented  to  his  highness  the  Bashaw,  to  make  a  proposal. 
-  The  house  they  inhabited  was  old  and  out  of  repair,  all  the 
windows  were  shut  up  with  broken  wooden  rails;  the  stair- 
case was  in  a  wretched  co'jdition,  and  scarcely  a  step  entire; 
the  door  was  fastened  iimply  by  a  pole  placed  against  it, 
having  neither  lock  nor  any  thing  else  to  secure  the  entrance. 
There  /ere  many  rooms  in  it,  but  the  ceiling  in  all  of  them 
was  in  a  most  threatening  state.  They  had  mattresses  and 
linen,  otherwise  they  must  have  adopted  the  Arab  method  of 
sleeping :  as  there  are  no  churs  in  this  country,  they  sat  on 
the  ground;  a  box  and  a  trunk  served  as  a  tabic;  fortunately, 
they  had  a  few  plates,  as  well  as  knives  and  forks,  which 
they  had  provided  to  use  in  the  boat;  and  Jami:s,  the  Irish 
lad,  bought  a  set  of  culinary  utensils  of  pottery.  Such  were 
their  accommodations. 

Mr.  Belzoni  took  an  opportunity  of  going  to  see  the  won- 
der of  the  world,  the  pyramids,  with  Mr.  Turner,  who  ob- 
tained an  escort  of  soldiers  from  thu  Bashaw  to  accompany 
them.  They  went  there  to  sleep,  that  they  might  ascend  the 
pyramid  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  see  tho  rising  of  the 
'■'  P.  V.  28   —  r  .  .•    -    4  A      •  -    ■••■'    >^-^<^^t^ 
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•un;  aad  aooordingly  were  on  the  top  of  it  long  b«for«  tli* 
dawn  of  day.  The  scene  wai  nuyestio  aiid  grand  fiw  beyond 
daioription;  a  mist  over  the  plains  of  Egypt  formed  a  veil, 
which  ascended  and  vanished  gradually  as  the  sun  rbse  and 
unveiled  to  the  view  that  beautiful  land,  once  the  site  of 
Memphis.  The  distant  view  of  the  smaller  pyramids  on  tha 
south  marked  the  extension  of  that  vast  capital;  wUleih* 
solemn,  endless  spectacle  of  the  desert  on  the  west  inspired 
reverence  for  tiie  alUpowerftd  Creator.  The  fertile  lands 
on  the  north,  with  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Nile,  descend- 
ing towards  the  sea;  the  rich  appearance  of  Cairo,. and  its 
numerous  minarets,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mokatam  mountain  on 
the  east,  the  beautiful  plain  which  extends  from  the  pyra- 
mids to  that  city ;  the  Nile,  which  flows  magnificently  through 
the  centre  of  die  sacred  valley,  and  the  thick  groves  of  pahn 
trees,  altogether  formed  a  scene,  of  which  very  imperfect 
ideas  can  be  given  by  the  most  elaborate  description.  Hav- 
ing examined  several  of  these  mausoleums,  they  returned  to 
Cairo  with  the  satisfaction  of  having  seen  a  wonder,  which 
they  had  long  desired,  but  never  supposed  they  should 
have  the  happiness  to  behold. 

Soon  after  thu  Mr.  Baghos  introdneed  Mr.  Balrnni  to 
dM  Bashaw,  that  he  might  come  to  some  arrangement  re- 
specting the  hydraulic  machine,  whidi  he  proposed  to  oon^ 
struct  for  watering  the  gardens  of  the  seraglio,  and  which 
was  in  fact  the  main  object  of  his  visit  to  Egypt*  As  they 
were  proceeding  towards  the  palace,  through  one  of  tha 
principal  streets  of  Cairo,  a  brutal  Turk  struck  Mr.  Belzoni 
se  fiercely  on  tiio  leg  with  his  stirrup,  that  it  tore  away  f 
large  piece  of  flesh.  The  blow  was  so  severe,  and  the  dis- 
ohaige  of  blood  so  copious,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  con- 
veyed home,  where  he  remained  under  cure  thirty  days 
b^bra  he  could  support  himself  on  the  wounded  leg.  When 
able  to  leave  the  house,  he  was  presented  to  the  Bashaw, 
who  raeOived.  him  very  civiify ,  but  on  b«ng  told  o^  Ihe 
misfortune  which  had  happened  to  hinn  contented  hinuolf 
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with  eoolly  observing.  "  that  such  accidents  could  not  bo 
aToided  where  there  were  troops."  '  <" 

An  arrangement  was  immediately  concluded  for  erectmg 
a  machine  which  was  to  raise  as  much  water  with  one  ox,  afc 
the  ordmary  ones  do  with  four.  Mr.  Belzoni  soon  found 
however,  that  he  had  many  prejudices  to  encounter,  and 
many  obstaelei  to  overcome,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  work,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  owned  the  cattle  engaged  in  drawing  water  for  the 
Bashaw's  gardeaii. '  The  fate  of  a  machine  which  had  been 
sent  from  England,  taught  him  to  augur  no  good  for  that 
which  he  had  undertaken  to  construct.  Though  of  the  molt 
costly  description,  and  every  way  equal  to  perform  what  it 
was  calculated  to  do.  it  had  failed  to  answer  the  unreasonable 
expectations  of  the  Turks,  because  '*  the  quantity  of  water 
raised  by  it  was  not  sviBcient  to  inundate  the  whole  country 
in  an  hour,  which  was  their  measure  of  the  power  of  an 
English  water-whe'tl." 

While  Mr.  Belaoni  resided  at  Cairo  a  revolution  broke 
out  among  the  soldiers,  and  some  of  the  troops  pursued  the 
Bashaw  to  the  citadel,  whither  he  had  retired  for  safety. 
All  the  soldiers  ran  after  him,  but  as  to  the  rest  of  the  people, 
no  one  came  out  of  their  houses.  All  the  Franks  in  their 
quarter  were  alarmed,  and  prepared  for  defence,  in  case  the 
gates  should  be  attacked.  Mr.  Belzoni  proceeded  to  the' 
house  of  Mr.  Baghos,  in  the  same  quarter,  as  he  had  busiues!^ 
with  him.  He  had  not  gone  far,  when  he  met  a  body  of 
armed  soldiers  running  towards  the  centre  of  the  town. 
Advandng  further,  he  heard  several  muskets  discharged  in' 
a  street  near,  and  many  others  at  some  distance:  indeed 
there  was  a  continual  firing  kept  up.  On  approaching  the 
Esbakie,  he  saw  several  soldiers  running  towards  the  serag* 
lie,  and  others  hastening  towards  him.  When  thf^y  came  up 
one  sehmd  the  bridle  of  his  don  oy,  while  another  took  him 
by  the  oollnr,  and  the  rest  were  busied  in  rifling  his  pockets ' 
Ho  had  fortunately  btit  n  few  dollars  in  his  possession. 
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For  seTeral  days  they  kept  close  in  the  boase:  during  tbn 
time,  the  soldiers  plundered  the  shops  in  Cairo,  and  the 
Bashaw  sent  the  Syrian  horse  against  them,  now  known 
under  the'  appellation  of  Tartoor.  These  were  the  only 
troops  faithful  to  him;  but  being  mounted,  they  could  not 
follow  the  Albanians,  who  were  posted  in  ploughed  fields 
between  Cairo  and  Boolak.  One  day  the  cavalry  advanced 
and  the  Albanians  retired  towards  Boolak.  The  house  in 
which  Mr.  Belzoni  resided  wns  so  situated,  that  from  the 
upper  part  of  it  he  could  see  the  firing  of  tite  troops  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  the  confusion  of  the  people,  who  had 
taken  to  the  boats,  which  were  soon  crowded  with  them, 
and  in  the  hurry  many  of  them  went  adrift.  There  was  a 
universal  cry  among  the  people,  and  the  troops  advanced  to 
the  very  entrance  of  the  town;  but,  fortunately,  they  were 
prevented  from  coming  in  by  the  cavalry,  who,  by  making 
a  circuit,  had  taken  post  on  the  road.  The  confusion  con- 
tinued in  this  manner  for  several  days:  at  last,  after  having 
plundered  and  ravaged  Cairo  at  their  pleasure,  the  troops 
retired  to  their  camps,  and  in  a  few  days  more  matters  were 
arranged  again.  The  discontented  troops  were  all  sent  to 
encampments  in  various  stations,  at  a  distance  from  Cairo, 
and  part  towards  Mecca;  but  the  European  exercise,  to  in* 
troduce  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  revolt 
of  the  troops,  was  wholly  abandoned,  and  consigned  to  ob- 
livion. Turks  are  averse  to  oontroul  of  any  sort,  and  parti- 
cularly  to  what  is  not  the  result  of  Mahommedan  customs. 

One  of  the  buffoons  of  the  Bashaw  took  it  into  his  head 
one  day,  for  a  frolic,  to  shave  his  beard;  which  is  no  trifle 
among  the  Turks,  for  some  of  them  would  sooner  have  their 
head  cut  off  than  beard;  he  borrowed  some  Frank's  clothes 
of  the  Bashaw's  apothecary,  who  was  from  Europe,  and» 
after  dressing  himself  in  European  costume,  presented  him" 
self  as  an  European,  who  could  not  speak  a  single  word 
either  of  Turkish  or  Arabic,  which  is  often  the  case.  Being 
m  the  dark,  the  Bashaw  took  him  for  what  he  represented 
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Uauelf  to  be,  and  sent  immediately  for  the  interpreter,  whe 
pnt  some  questions  to  him  in  Italian,  which  he  did  not 
answer;  he  was  then  questioned  in  French,  but  no  reply; 
and  next  in  the  German  and  Spanish  languages,  and  still  he 
was  silent;  at  last,  when  he  saw  that  they  were  all  deceived, 
the  Bashaw  not  excepted,  he  burst  out  in  plain  Turkish,  the 
only  language  he  was  acquainted  with,  and  his  well  known 
voice  told  them  who  he  was;  for  such  was  the  change  of  his 
person,  particularly  by  the  cutting  off  his  beard,  that  other- 
wise they  could  scarcely  have  recognised  him.  The  Bashaw 
was  delighted  with  the  fellow;  and,  to  keep  up  the  frolic, 
gave  him  an  order  on  the  treasury  for  an  enormous  sum  of 
money,  and  sent  him  to  the  Kaciabay,  to  present  himself  as 
a  Frank,  to  receive  it.  The  Kaciabay  suurtod  at  the  immen- 
sity of  the  sum,  as  it  was  nearly  all  that  the  treasury  could 
furnish;  but  upon  questioning  this  new  European,  it  was 
soon  discovered  who  he  was.  In  this  attire  he  went  home 
to  his  women,  who  actually  thrust  him  out  of  the  door;  and 
such  was  the  disgrace  of  cutting  off  his  beard,  that  even  his 
fellow  bnffoonn  would  not  eat  with  him  till  it  was  grown 
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Having  heard  of  electricity,  the  Bashaw  sent  to  Fng^d 
tor  two  electric  machines,  one  with  a  plate,  the  other 
with  a  cylinder.  The  former  was  broken  by  the  way,  the 
latter  was  dismounted.  The  physician  of  the  Bashaw,  aa 
Arminian,  did  not  know,  though  it  was  so  easy  a  matter,  how 
to  set  it  up.  Mr.  Bclzoni  happening  to  be  at  the  garden 
one  evening,  when  they  were  attempting  it,  and  could  not 
sncceed,  he  was  requested  to  put  the  several  pieces  toge* 
ther,  and  having  done  so,  ho  made  one  of  the  soldiers  mount 
on  the  insulating  stool,  charged  the  machine,  and  gave  the 
Turk  a  good  shock ;  who,  expecting  no  such  thing,  uttered 
a  loud  ciy,  and  jumped  off  much  terrified.  The  Bashaw 
laughed  at  the  man's  jumping  off,  supposing  his  fright  to  be 
a  trick,  and  not  the  effect  of  the  machine;  and  when  told 
that  it  was  actually  occasioned  by  the  machine,  he  aflSrmed 
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podtiTely  that  it  could  not  be,  for  the  loldier  was  at  twli  « 
dictance,  that  it  waa  impossible  the  small  chain  he  held  ia 
hif  hand  could  have  such  power.  Mr.  Belzoni  then  denred 
the  interpreter  to  inform  his  highness,  that  if  he  would  mount 
the  stool  himself,  he  would  be  convinced  of  the  fact.  He 
hesitated  for  a  while  whether  to  believe  it  or  not;  however 
he  mounted  the  stool,  the  chain  was  put  into  his  hand,  and 
he  received  a  pretty  smart  shock.  He  jumped  off,  like  the 
soldier,  on  feeling  the  effect  of  the  electricity;  but  imme- 
diately threw  himself  on  the  sofa  in  a  fit  of  laughter,  not 
being  able  to  conceive  how  the  machine  could  have  such 
power  on  the  human  body. 

During  Mr.  Belzoni's  stay  at  Soubra,  a  circumstano* 
occurred,  which  shewed  plainly  the  country  he  was  in,  and 
the  people'  he  had  to  deal  with.  Some  partioulur  bnaineia 
calling  him  to  Cairo,  he  was  on  his  ass  in  one  of  the  narrow 
streets,  where  he  met  a  loaded  camel.  The  space  that  re- 
mained between  the  camel  and  the  wall  was  so  little,  that  he 
could  scarcely  pass;  and  at  that  moment  he  was  met  by  a 
Binbashi,  a  .subaltern  officer,  at  the  head  of  his  men.  For 
the  instant  he  was  the  only  obstacle  that  prevented  his  pro- 
ceeding on  the  road,  and  he  could  neither  retreat  nor  turn 
round,  to  give  him  room  to  pass.  The  soldier  semngit  was 
a  Frank  who  stopped  his  way,  gave  him  a  violent  blow  on 
his  stomach.  Not  being  accustomed  to  put  up  with  such 
salutations,  Mr.  Belzoni  returned  the  compliment  wit^  his 
whip  across  the  shoulders  of  the  Binbashi;  upon  which  he  in- 
stantly took  his  pistol  out  of  his  belt,  and  fired  at  the  head 
of  Mr.  Belzoni,  singed  his  hair  near  the  right  ear,  and  killed 
a  soldier  who  at  this  time  had  come  behind  lum.  Finding 
that  he  had  missed  his  aim,  he  took  out  a  second  pistol,  but 
his  own  soldiers  assailed  and  disarmed  him. 

A  great  noise  arose  in  the  street,  and  as  it  happened  to  be 
•ear  the  seraglio  in  the  Esbakie,  some  of  the  guards  ran  up, 
hut  on  seeing  what  the  matter  was,  they  interfered  and 
Hopped  the  Binbash*.     Mr.  Belzoni  mounted  his  cfaarxer, 
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and  rode  off  to  Mr.  Baghos,  and  told  him  what  had  happened; 
tiiey  repaired  immediately  to  the  citadel,  saw  the  Bashaw, 
and  related  the  circumstance  to  him^  He  was  much  cob« 
oemed,  and  wished  to  know  where  the  soldier  was,  bnt  ob- 
served, that  it  was  too  late  that  evening  to  have  him  taken 
np,  however,  he  was  apprehended  the  next  day.  This  was 
a  lesson  to  Mr.  Belzoni,  who  took  good  care  in  iUtare,  not 
to  give  the  least  opportunity  of  the  kind  to  men  of  that  de- 
scription, who  can  murder  an  European  with  as  much  in- 
difference as  they  would  kill  an  insect. 

A  charming  young  lady,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  dauj^ 
ter  of  tlie  Chevalier  Booty,  consul-general  of  Sweden,  went 
out  of  her  house,  in  company  with  her  mother,  sister,  and 
some  other  ladies,  to  go  to  a  bath.  They  formed  a  caval- 
cade on  asses,  as  is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  from  their  door  when  they  met  a  soldier,  (a 
monster  it  should  seem)  who  took  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and 
with  the  greatest  coolness,  fired  and  killed  the  young  laAy 
She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  creatures,  both  in  manners 
and  person,  that  ever  lived;  and  was  most  deservedly  la- 
mented by  every  one  who  knew  her.  To  the  honour  of 
Mahommed  Ali,  the  monster  was  taken  and  executed,  but 
what  satisfaction  could  this  be  to  her  afflicted  parents,  r   »iii 

The  Arabs  of  Soubra  exhibit  as  much  festivity,  when  a 
niarriage  of  consequence  takes  place,  as  those  of  any  of  the 
villages  in  Egypt.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  grand  holi- 
day, a  high  pole  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  with  i 
banner  belonging  to  the  village.  A  large  assembly  of  people 
gather  under  it,  and  preparations  aie  made  for  an  illumma- 
tion  with  glass  lamps,  &c.  The  Arabs  from  other  villages 
come  to  the  feast  in  procession,  beating  their  tambotorines, 
and  waving  their  flags.  At  some  distance  from  the  pole 
they  halt,  and  do  not  advance  till  a  deputation  is  sent  to 
invite  them  to  the  feast.  The  elders  of  the  village  seat 
themselves  dround  and  under  the  pole^  aind  the  strangers,  at 
a  little  distance.     One  of  the  villagers  near  the  pole  begins 
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to  nng,  meanwhile  the  rest  divide  themaelres  into  two 
parties,  forming  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  roud  tho 
pole  and  facing  each  other.    By  each  man  putting  his  armi 
over  his  neighbour's  shoulders,  each  curcle  forms  a  continuoua 
chain.    The  outer  circle  stand  still,  while  the  people  of  the 
innisr  circle  keep  dancing  and  bowing  in  an  orderly  manner 
to  those  in  the  outer.    Thus  they  continue  for  tluree  hours. 
Some  of  the  Hadgees,  who  are  desirous  of  exhibiting  their 
powers  in  ceremonial  devotion,  go  on  for  two  hours,  bending 
their  bodies  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  raising  them  up  again 
with  such  quickness,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  it,  to  undergo  such  exertion  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.    All  the  women  are  at  a  distance  07 
themselves,  and  among  them  is  the  bride.    When  the  danc* 
ing  and  singing  is  ended,  they  all  sit  down  in  large  circles* 
and  a  great  quantity  of  boiled  rice  is  brought  to  them  in  large 
wooden  bowls,  besides  a  number  of  dishes  of  melokie  and 
bamies,  (plants  eaten  in  common  by  the  Arabs  as  greens), 
and  three  or  four  large  sheep  roasted,  which  are  immediately 
torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.    For  the  drinking  department 
they  have  a  number  of  boys,  who  aro  fully  employed  in 
fetehing  water  in  large  bardacks  from  the  Nile.    At  nigh^ 
the  pole  and  all  the  place  around  it  is  illuminated;  th^ 
people  seat  themselves  in  an  orderly  manner,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  the  women  forming  a  part  of  the  circle, 
separate  from  the  men.    A  band  of  tambourines  and  pipes 
is  continually  playbg,  and  the  entertainment  begins  with 
idaneing,  by  two  well-known  and  distinguished  performers. 

When  the  dancing  is  at  an  end,  a  sort  of  play  is  performed, 
the  intent  of  which  is  to  exhibit  life  and  manners,  as  in  the 
European  theatres.  The  subject  represented  an  Hadgee, 
who  wants  to  go  to  Mecca,  and  appUes.to  a  cameUdriver  to 
procure  a  camel  for  him;  the  driver  imposes  on  him,  by  not 
letting  him  see  the  seller  of  the  camel,  and  putting  a  higher 
priee  oD  it  than  is  really  asked,  giving  so  much  less  to  the 
fvller  than  he  received  from  the  purchaser.    A  camel  is 
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at  length  teemingly  produced,  wliioli  oonsuto  of  two  mea 
•OTered  oter  witha  cloth  aiul  apparently  hi  waiting  to  Mt  out 
for  Mecca.  The  Hadgee  mounts  and  attempts  to  ride,  bat 
finds  the  camel  so  had  a  beast  that  he  requires  lus  money  to 
be  returned.  An  altercation  then  arises  between  the  driver 
and  the  buyer,  during  which  the  real  owner  of  the  camel 
appears,  and  on  examfaiaUon  ((nds  that  the  driver  has  substi- 
tuted a  camel  of  inferior  value,  and  was  thus  defrauding  the 
buyer  and  seller.  Upon  this  the  driver  is  severely  beaten  and 
in  eonolu^n  runs  away.  The  whole  audience  appeared  well 
pleased  with  the  performance. 

This  was  followed  by  another  performance,  describing  a ' 
European  on  his  travels.  Arriving  at  the  house  of  a  poor 
Arab,  he  wished  to  obtain  refreshment  The  former  made 
an  ostentatious  parade  of  his  wealth  by  ordering  his  wife  to 
kill  A  sheep,  und  this  command  she  seems  to  obey,  but  quickly 
returns  with  an  account  that  the  flock  had  strayed  to  a  great 
distance  and  could  not  be  found.  Upon  this  information  he 
directs  several  fowls  to  be  killed ;  but  she  returns  and  states 
tiwt  she  cannot  catch  them.  She  is  then  sent  to  procure  a 
supply  of  pigeons,  but  every  pigeon  isabsentfrom  their  roost. 
At  length,  as  their  only  remaining  resource,  the  traveller  is 
provided  with  a  meal  of  sour  milk  and  bread,  which  con- 
chides  the  entcrtunment.  .^,' 

Mr.  Bankcs,  jnn.  anived  soon  after  this  period,  as  did 
also  the  eolebrated  traveller  Burckhardt,  and  Mr.  Salt  the 
British  consul.  lOuring  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks,  in  which 
Mr.  Bankes  proceeded  to  Mount  Sinai  and  visited  other  in< 
tcrosting  places,  Mr.  Belzoni  had  finuhed  hn  water  machine, 
and  every  preparation  being  made,  on  a  stated  day  the  Ba- 
shaw arrived  from  Alexandria  and  attended  the  exhibition  of 
the  powers  of  the  machine,  accompanied  by  several  persons 
who  were  considered  to  possess  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  hydraulics.  The  principle  of  the  machine  was  that  of  a 
crane  having  a  large  tread  wheel,  in  which  an  ox  was  to  walk 
and  drawUp  more  water  than  four  oxen  could  accomplish  on 
P.  V.  24.  4  B 
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tiM  plans  at  that  time  adopted  in  the  country.    TlieraaohifM 
hnnfs  P*^*  '"  motion,  drew  six  times  the  quantity  of  water 
which  theii^  own  machines  produced ;  but  a  considerable  deal 
of  envy  and  prejudice  was  ittanifeited  by  tbenatires  against 
the  improved  method,  and  every  impedimetat  and  objection 
thrown  in  the  way  of  its  accomplishment.    Mahomied  AH,  th» 
Bashaw,  could  not  but  notice  the  prejudice  entertained  by 
bii  people,  and  admitted  that  great  improvement  waa  effeoted, 
fbr  instead  of  six  hundred  oxen  aud  drivers  beii^' necessary 
to  procure  water,  it  was  evident  that  one  hundred  of  eaah 
would  be  sufficient.    A  circumstance  however  took  fdaee 
which  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecution  of  thta«'  plant* 
*  The  Bashaw  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  the  oxen  taken 
out  of  the  wheel,  in  order  to  see,  by  way  of  frolic*  what  ef- 
fect the  machine  would  have  by  putting  fifteen  men  into  it 
James,  iSie  Irish  lad,  entered  with  them :  but  no  sooner  had 
the  wheel  turned  once  round,  than  they  all  jutnped  ottt» 
leaving  the  lad  alone  in  it    The  whieel,  overbaltmoed  Hj  ^ 
weight  of  the  water,  turned  back  With  sueh  velocity,  ^t 
the  catch  was  unable  to  stop  it.    The  lad  waa  tlvoWn  out 
and  in  the  fall  broke  one  of  his  thighs.    Mr.  Bel^ni  skipped 
the  wheel  before  it  did  farther  ii^iir^   whioib.tnight  Jlkave  been 
fetaltohim.         '  ^'-    -'H;?:  -   ^  •?-.  :   .^^,  ,:     ,  i 

The  Turks  are  strong  believers  in  faUilism>  and  this  aoei- 
dent  was  consider  jd  by  them  as  so  bw)  an  omen,  that  aoeom- 
panied  by  the  prejudices  which  were  manifested,  the  Bashaw 
was  prevailed  on  to  abandon  the  use  of  thiis  machine,  and  (o 
continue  the  use  of  those  already  worked  in  that  country. 

Being  thus  defeated  In  the  Airther  pui^iUt  of  the  plan  which 
brought  him  to  Egypt  and  also  deprived  of  tliat  pecuniary 
remuneration  which  he  expected,  as  he  received  not  the 
money  which  had  been  agreed  by  the  Bashaw  to  pay  bim, 
hii  mind  was  led  to  the  contemplation  of  other  projects,  and 
h3  felt  particularly  reluctant  to  leave  a  countiy  abounding 
with  the  grandest  works  of  the  ancients,  and  in  the  investiga- 
tion  of  which  he  felt  peculiar  doli^lit.     His  finances  however 
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were  too  cirovniMHribed  to  iffSord  tiim  the  opportanity  of  pro* 
reeding  toany  dbtanee,  especially  as  kewat  acoompanied  by 
Mrs.  Betaoni. 

Having  had  several  interviews  vrith  Mr.  Burokkardt  and 
Mr.  Salt  while  tke  mackine  was  in  progress,  during  wkicb 
tkeir  conversation  often  tamed  naturally  on  the  antiqaities  by 
which  tkey  were  surronnded,  tke  removal  of  the  colossal  bust 
of  Memnoa  to  Great  Britain  had  been  started  by  Mr.  Burok- 
hnrdtas  an  object  greatly  to  be  desired.  Being  much  dis- 
posed to  toch  pursuits,  Mr.  Belxoni  often  expressed  before 
them  with  what  satisfaction  he  shoiAd  like  to  undertake  the 
removal  of  that  bust,  and  to  further  any  efforts  to  send  it  to 
the  British  Museum.  These  conversations  however  ended 
without  producing  any  decisive  measures,  and  upon  a  full 
oonsideratton  he  at  lungth  resolved  to  trust  to  his  own  efforts, 
and  calculating  that  with  economy  he  could  make  a  voyage  to 
Assouan  and  back,  he  gave  way  to  his  enthusiastic  love  of 
antiquitiiBl,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  in  early  life  while 
resident  in  Italy ,  be  retolvied  to  ascend  the  river  Nile. 

Havbg  'reeelved  as  to  his  course,  he  communicated  his 
intentions  to  Mr.  Bnrckhardt ;  and  on  applying  to  the  British 
Consul  to  rec^est  him  to  procure  a  firman,  or  protection 
from  the  Bashaw,  he  manifested  great  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Bucckhardt  was  present  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  the 
Consul,  and  they  said  that  it  was  their  wish  to  obtain  the 
colossal  head,  and  to  make  a  present  of  it  to  the  Briti&h 
Museum.  They  requested  Mr.  Belzoni  to  undertake  the 
removal  0f  it,  and  he  promised  to  use  his  endeavours  to  effect 
i(,  saying  that  it  woul4  affprd  him  great  pleasure  in  removiug 
it  to  that  place.  ^  ^^^  u  ,,,  ■ 

In  ofMMequenoe  nf  this  interview  the  following  plan  of  di- 
reotioni  for  hia  conduct  was  given  to  him. 

"Mr.  Belzoni  is  requested  to  prepare  the  necessary  imple- 
mentsat  Boolak,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  head  of  a  statue 
of  the  younger  Memnon,  and  carrying  it  down  the  Nile.  He 
will  proceed  as  speedily  as  circumstances  will  allo^^,  to  Siout, 
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there  to  deliver  big  letter*,  prepared  for  tbat  effect,  to  Ibff»> 
him  Baabaw,  or  whoever  may  be  left  in  the  charge  of  the 
government ;  and  bo  will,  at  that  place,  conralt  with  Doctor 
Kcotto  on  the  subject  of  his  further  proceedings.  He  will 
take  care  to  engage  a  proper  boat  for  bringing  down  the 
head,  and  will  request  Mr.  Scotto  to  provide  him  with  a  sol- 
dior  to  go  up  with  him,  for  the  purpoae  of  engaging  the  Fel- 
lahs to  work  whenever  he  may  require  their  assistance,  as 
otherwise  they  are  not  likely  to  attend  to  Mr.  Bekoni's  or- 
ders ;  and  he  should  on  no  account  leave  Siout  without  on 
interpreter. 

"  Having  obtained  the  necessary  permission  to  hire  work- 
men, &c.,  Mr.  Belsoni  will  proceed  direct  to  Thebes.  He 
will  find  the  head  referred  to  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
opposite  to  Camak,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  village  called  Gomou, 
lying  on  the  southern  side  of  a  ruined  temple,  called  by  the 
natives  Kossar  el  Dekaki.  To  the  head  is  still  attached  a 
portion  of  the  shoulders,  so  that  altogether  it  u  of  large  di- 
mensions, and  will  be  recognueed^by  the  circumstances  of 
its  lying  on  its  back  with  the  face  uppermost— by  the  face 
being  quite  perfect,  and  very  beautiful — by  its  having,  on  one 
of  its  shoulders,  a  hole  bored  artificially,  supposed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  French  for  separating  the  fragment  of  the 
body->andfromits  being  a  mixed  blackish  and  reddish  granite, 
and  covered  with  hieroglyphics  on  its  shoulders.  It  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  another,  lying  in  that  neighbourhood,  which 
is  much  mutilated. 

"  Mr.  Belzoni  will  spare  no  expense  or  trouble  in  getting 
it  as  speedily  conveyed  to  the  banks  of  the  river  as  possiblu ; 
and  be  will,  if  it  be  necessary,  let  it  wait  there  till  the  river 
shall  have  attained  sufficient  height,  before  he  attempts  (o 
get  it  into  the  boat.  But«  at  the  same  time,  he  is  requested 
not  to  attempt  removing  it,  on  any  account,  if  he  should 
judge  there  would  be  any  serious  risk  of  either  injuring  the 
bead,  of  burying  the  face  in  the  sand,  or  of  losing  it  in  the 
Kil«>    IC  onnrrivbg  at  the  ground,    he  sboiild  perceive 
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that  Us  means  are  inadequate,  or  that  the  diflSouldea  of  the 
undertaking,  (Vom  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or  other  causes, 
are  likely  to  prove  insurmountable,  he  will,  at  once,  relm- 
qni^N  the  enterprise,  and  not  enter  into  farther  expense  on 
that  i  erunt. 

**  Mr.  Belsoni  will  have  the  goodness  to  keep  a  separate 
aoeount  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  this  undertaking,  which, 
as  well  as  his  other  expenses,  will  gladly  be  reimbursed ;  as, 
from  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Belaoni's  character,  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  they  will  be  as  reasonable  as  circumstances 
will  allow. 

"  The  beat  meant  to  carry  the  head  should  be  hired  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  allow  of  its  being  carried  directly  down  to 
Alexandria ;  but,  on  the  way,  Mr.  Belsoni  will  not  fail  to 
stop  at  Boolak  for  further  instructions. 

*'  If  Mr.  Belzonishottld^ascertain  the  certainty  of  his  beiug 
able  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  is  requested  immediately 
to  dispatch  an  express  with  the  gratifying  intelligence  to 
Cairo.  "  Hbnry  Salt." 

Mr.  Salt  requested  that  Mr.  Belzoni  should  not  confine  his 
efforts  to  the  obtaining  the  bust  of  Memnon ;  but  desired  he 
would  purchase  any  other  productions  of  antiquity  which  he 
might  see  eligible,  and  furnished  him  vrith  money  to  enable 
him  to  accomplish  it. 

All  things  being  now  ready,  on  the  30th  of  June  lbl6,  he 
quitted  his  residence  at  BooUk  in  the  suburbs  of  Cairo  ae- 
companied  by  his  vrife,  and  the  Irish  lad ;  he  also  took  with 
him  an  interpreter  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  French 
army.  On  the  6th  of  July  they  arrived  at  Manfalut,  where 
he  met  Ibrahim,  Bashaw  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  son  of  Maho- 
met Ali,  on  his  way  to  Cairo.  The  Bashaw  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Drouetti,  formerly  consul  of  the  French  government. 
He  gave  Mr.  Belzoni  to  understand  that  the  Arabs  resident 
at  Thebes,  whither  he  was  now  proceeding,  were  too  idle 
a  people  to  be  prevailed  on  to  assist  in  raising  the  bust  of 
Me^inon,    The  Bashaw  made  Mr.  Belzoni  a  present  of  the 
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granite  e<>Ter  oi'  ,}  sarcopbagus  which  the  .Acahft.had 
vered  in  one  of  the  tombs ;  and  Mid  Ihf^th/wjMopto  hadbcjif 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  9arcoph9guii  oot  but 
without  snocess,  apd  told  Mr*  Belioni  he  wait  wehieme  to 
procure  it  for  himself.  Having  thanked  the  ]i^|i^|fj|  K^. 
Belaoni  proceeded  on  his  journoy. 


-t 
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d  On  the  dth,  in  the  afteroooAr  he  anrivW  at  Siout#  The 
Defterdar  Bey  Was  dot  there,  but  vai  expected  ip  two 
or  three  days.  Iftr.  Beleotti  waited  i^)on  llJr*  Scotto,  the 
physioian  of  Ibrahifli  Bashaw».to  whom  h0  was  M^ctred  £or 
information  respecting  boats,  carpenters,  &c.  Upon  intro* 
dttcing  the  mklker  to  Mr.  .Seotto,  he -made  nuaay  diffiMklties : 
first,  iiboot  ebJaining  permission  to  have  Ihe.  necmraary  w<nrk> 
men;  (hen  tfaeM  were  no  boats  to  be  had;  and  next,  the 
bust  was  a  mass  of  stMie  not  worth  the  carria^ :  at  hut,  ■  he 
plainly  renoomniended  him  not  to  meddle  in  thebuaness;  as 
he  would  meet  with  many  disagreeable  things,  and  have 
many  serious  obstacles  Coeilotfunter.  On  the  6th  day  the  Bi^ 
arrived.  He  received  Mr.  Belzoni  very  politely,  who«{Hr#- 
sented  a  letter  to  him  which  Mr.  Salt  had  received  fi>om  Ma- 
homet Ali  himself,  and  he  then  fumidied  him  with  ord<dr8  to 
the  Casheff  of  the  province  of  Erments,  to  whtifm  fheFelkhs 
of  Thebes  are  subject. 

Sinut  is  the  capital  of  Sais,  or  Upper  Egypt.  There  is  a 
constant  commerce  kept  up  by  the  caravans  from  Darfoor. 
Negroes,  feathers,  elephants'  teeth,  and  gum,  are  the  ptiti- 
cipal  articles  that  are  brought  to  market.  Thb  viceroy  of 
Upper  Egypt  is  always  the  first  to  setect  #hat  lie  pleases  ft-om 
the  caravan ;  for  which  he  fixes  his  own'|)ric6,  and  pays  what 
he  likes.  The  rest  is  for  Ihe  merchaiits,  who '  dare  not  bay 
any  thing  till  tlie  viceroy  has  made  his  choice.  This  place  is 
celebrated  for  the  making  of  euiicichs.  As  soon  as  the  ope- 
ration  is  performed,  the  hoys  ^re  bukied  in  the  ground,  all 
but  the  head  and  shoulders ;  aod  many,  who  are  not  of  strong 
constitutions,  die  with  the  excruciating  pain.  It  is  calculated, 
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(bit  the  operation,  during  its  perfonnanee  Qf  aAerwardfl^i 
proved  fatal  to  two  oiit  of  tJuree. 

Tlie  tyrannical  power  exerpised  by  Uiose  in  auUiovity  may 
be  imagined  from  tbd  following  oironm^tfuiQet  A  man  was 
brought  before  the  Ba/^haw  charged  with  ^  partiqniar  crane** 
Having  put  two  or  three  questions  aa  to  the  cfrcumttsfiees 
of  the  case,  he  sent  him  to  an  inferior  judge  c<d!ed  a  Cadif 
and  with  litde  previous  ceremony  he  wa^  condemned  to  he . 
tied  to  the  mouth  of  a  cannon,  which  blew  the  body  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  On  another  occasion  a  soldier  had  con- 
ducted himself  in  a  violent  manner  towards  two  Arabsi  by 
whom  in  the  contest  he  was  afterwards  killed.  The  Arabs 
were  seized  and  fastened  to  a  pole  and  roasted  to  death  before 
afire.  Actions  so  revolting  to  human  nature  cannot  but 
exdte  sentiments  of  commiseration  in  the  minda  of  every 
Christian*  living  under  the  regulated  and  defined  prinoiplea 
of  a  government  condupted  as  in  this  happy  land;  and  most 
lead  every  one  who  properly  reflects,  not  to  murmur  at  what 
he  may  suppose  to  be  erroneous  end  wrong  ip  his  own  oa- 
ti(Hl»  but  to  admire  the  tendency  of  the  whole  system  of  the 
British  government  to  deal  faithfully,  equitably  and  merci- 
fully towards  every  subject,  whatever  their  rank  may  be. 

On  the  15th  Mr.  fielzoni  visited  a  convent  of  religions  at 
Acmin.  Some  of  the  fathers  accompanied  hi|n  on  a  visit  to 
the  Casheff  or  governor  of  the  place,  who  being  given  to  un- 
derstand that  Mr.  Belzoni  was  in  search  of  antiquities,  said 
that  there  were  many  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  that  no 
one  could  obtain  them  because  they  were  under  the 
controul  of  a  spirit  whose  enchantments  it  would  be  danger-, 
ous  to  meddle  with.  Mr,  Belzoni  in  reply  requested  to  have 
the  situation  pointed  out,  and  said  that  he  felt  himself  -n  • 
perior  to  the  power  of  any  magical  opposition.  The  CasheflT 
however  said,  that  if  any  one  were  to  point  out  their  situation, 
the  spirit  would  certainly  inflict  some  punishment  upon  them. 
The  Casheff  further  informed  him  that  at  the  di&itance  of  • 
fow  miles  from  Acmin  there  was  a  rock,  in  which  was  for* 
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merly  a  gold  ring  of  considerable  uase ;  that  various  attempCt 
bad  been  made  to  get  it  ont,  and  cannon  balls  had  been  fired 
against  it  to  break  that  part  of  the  rock  withouf  prodnefaig 
any  effect ;  but  that  a  person  who  was  witnessbg  the  attempt* 
threw  part  of  a  oncomber  which  he  was  eating  at  the  ring, 
and  it  immediately  fell  ont  The  belief  of  such  an  absurdity 
most  shew  in  what  a  state  of  ignorance  and  fanaticism  the 
people  of  this  country  live,  when  even  the  governor  iras  thus 
blinded  and  prejudiced.  omoi.&ff 

On  the  19th,  Mr.  Belaoni  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Tentyra,  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  river  Nifo. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scene  was  impressive  and  filled  tiie  be- 
'holder  with  astonishment.  The  structure  was  in  a  state  of 
great  preservation,  and  the  harmonious  proportion  of  the 
various  parts  excited  the  most  delightful  feeKngs,  and  was 
altogisthchr  a  magnificent  display  of  the  talfnts  and  powers 
fxt  tne  ancients.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  fn  the 
t'me  of  the  first  Ptolomy,  the  founder  of  the  great  Alexan- 
drian libiary,  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age.  Denon,  who  accompanied  Buonaparte  and  tiie  French 
army  into  Egypt,  considered  this  spot  as  the  sanctuary  of 
the  sciences  and  of  the  arts. 

The  front  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  cornice,  and  a  frieze 
oovered  with  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  over  the  centre  of 
which  a  winged  globe  is  predominant,  and  the  two  sides  aie 
embellished  with  compartments  of  sacrifices  and  offerings. 
The  columns  that  form  the  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
divided  into  four  rows,  including  those  in  the  front.  On  eo- 
tering  the  gate  the  quadrangular  form  of  the  capitals  strikes 
the  eye.  At  each  side  of  tLe  square  there  is  a  colossal  head 
of  the  goddess  Isis  with  cows*  ears.  These  heads  are  much 
mutilated,  particularly  those  on  the  columns  in  the  front  of 
the  temple  facing  the  outside ;  but  notwithstanding  the  disad- 
vantage, and  the  flatness  of  their  form,  there  is  a  simplicity 
in  their  countenance  approaching  to  a  smile.  The  shafts  of 
(Jhe  columns  are  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures,  which 
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■eft  ui  ktOMfd  r^evo,  as  are  all  the  figures  in  the  front  and 
lateral vwalis.  The  front  of  the  door- way,  which  u  in  a  straight 
Uae  inlh.theoentrance  and  the  sanotnary,  is  richly  adorned 
with  figures  of  smaller  size  than  the  rest  of  the  portico.  The 
oeiliaf^ '.  oontaina  ■  the  .zodiac*  inclosed  by  two  long  female 
figitedSy  whiohextend  firon^  oneside  to  the  other  of -it.  >  The 
wtdk  are  divided  into  several  square  compartments,  each 
oontaimng  figures  representing  deities,  and  priests  in  the  act 
of  offering  or  immolating  victims.     On  all  the  walls,  columns, 
oeiliag,  or  architraves,  there  is  no  where  a  space  of  two  feet 
that  is  not  covered  with  figures  of  human  beings,  animals, 
plfmti^  emblems  of  agriculture,  or  of  religious  ceremony. 
The  inner  apartments  are  much  the  same  as  the  portico,  all 
covered  with  figures  in  basso  relievo,  to  which  the  Hght  enters 
tkroiqgh  small  holes  in  the  walls :  the  sanctuary  itself  is  quite 
iixk-    la  th»  oemer  of  it  is  the  door,  which  leads  to  the  roof 
by  a  sturcase,  the- walls  of  which  are  covered  with  figures  in 
basso  rislievo.    On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  bui't 
a  village^  but  it  is  all  in  ruins,  as  no  one  now  lives  there. 
Mr.  Belzoni  descended  into  some  apartments  on  the  east  side 
of  the  temple,  and  saw.  the  famous  zodiac  on  the  cell'ng.   On 
the  left,  there  is  a  small  teibple  surrounded  by  columns.    In 
the  inside  is  a  figure  of  Isis  sHting  with  Orus  in  her  iap»'  and 
other  female  figures,  oach   with  a  child  in  her  arms.  -  The 
capitds  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  the  figure  of  Typhon. 
The  gallery  or  portico,  that  surrounds  the  temple,  is  filled 
up  with  rubbish  to  a  great  height,  and  walls  of  unbumt  brickv 
ha^  bden  rtused  from  one  coluknn  to  another. '  Farther  oh, 
ip  a  right  line '  with  the  propylsson;  are  the  remains  of  an 
bypsBthral  temple,  which  form  a  square  of  twelve  columns, 
r.onnetjted  with  each  other  by  a  wall,  except  at  the  door- way, 
which  fronts  the  propylaeon.    The  eastern  wall  of  the  great 
temple  is  richly  adorned  with  figures  in  intaglio  relevato :  they 
are  perfectly  finished:  the  female  figures  are  about  four  feet 
high,  disposed  in  different  compartments.    Behind  the  tem- 
ple is  a  small  Egyptian  building,  quite  detachnd  from  the 
P.  V.  24.  4  C 
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Uorgtt  edifloe,  andfromitsoonitrttctienappecrtdtolawtbMW 
ti»  habitation  of  the  pnaste.  At  fome  diitanbe  inm  cha 
fvaat  temple  we  Hat  Arandatioat  of  another  not  w  large  m 
thefinb  ■      ■  ;    ^ 

Hwrimg  coatinuedl  the  ezaaunatioit  of  tiMie  raperb  raina 
as  loBgr  a*  tine  wouki  pemiit,  the  party  returned  te  the  NUe. 
Here  a  eoaaderdrie  nnmber  ef  penmia  auembled  and  wm* 
loimded  the  inderpreter*  a  report  havmgheeome  em leat  that 
he  1MM  a  native  of  the  place ;  and  they  mmu£eatBi  m  deters 
nination  not  to  pernut  him  to  be  taken  from  diem,  it  ap* 
peered  that  at  the  time  the  French  army  lay  here»  «  fooA 
belongii^  to  thia  (dace  aecompanied  them;  aadr  the  alter* 
inreter  having  in  the  course  of  hia  eooTenatkHW  ukAi  'the 
inhabitants  sti^d  that  ho  had  been  inith&Freneh  armjTr  tiuy 
tnugaedintely  oonoluded  that  tlua  must  be  the  sam*  perap«> 
Altkoujil^he  himself  a^anred  tbem  to  the  oontraiTi  they  cenU 
not  hot  persuaded  of  theur  eiror,  and  deelared  that  thehreowi% 
trymaat  should  not  be  taken  firoaa  tihem,  for  that  be  faail 
passed  ahre^dy  too  mmh  of  lib  time  among  the  Christian 
dogs,  an  appellation  vhioh  they  affix  to  persons  of  theChrii» 
tian  religion.  >The  mother  of  thi»  hoy  who  had  jewed  that 
French  army  was  fortunately  still  a)ive,  although  die  redded 
at  th»  distapp^  ^f  f^veral  miles  from  them.  Qourerer  m  «a 
other  ter«^  kouM  pucify  thieifk  she  wni  at  I^pgthf  f«nl  for. 
afid,  on  her  airivtd  tc^^etlor  with  another  sou*:  she  ferj^  ^pwMy 
satisfied  bei  naischhonra  thaihe  was  not  her  ehiUL  and  he 
fl«iffnmt|ed  (ft  depart.  Daring  the  tiim  of  this  weertaiiMky 
|»wefer«  the  iattorpre^  was  greatly  earw^ed  hy  the  mh»^ 
>it9»t8»  and  libefalHy  siq>pUed  witbfruits.  milkt  hireadmd 
other  refreshments,  so  thai  he  had  no  occanon  to  repet  the 
intimacy  which  they  insisted  had  formerly  subsuted  hetwiiea 
^them. 

On  the  22nd,  they  arrived  at  Luxor,  and  for  the  first  tuas 
saw  the  ruins  of  Thebes.  Of  the  magnificence  and  splend^f 
of  the  buUdings  here  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  beholdari 
90  modem  buildings  are  capable  of  conveying  a  just  idflf^ 

*'i..\  J-'-  f      "  : 
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9mk  if  Hm  4ifitenn«t,  not  only  In  iMgintade,  bmt  in  ftoB. 
yMfflftliRi,  «rid«oiiitroctioBv  thftteven  tl»pMMdloaioi»- 
««3pl«t  ft  ftint  idM  «f  tte  whoto.    I«  apptarwd  like  «iittriiif 
»^of  gluitt,  who,  After  a  long  eonfliot»  w««»b11  (totttojad. 
Ii««!tai9  ite  raiot  of  their  TwiOM  teisples  >«»  4he  only  prooft 
ffitheir  fonnev  exiflteneei    The  temple  of  Iwxor  preeeate  to 
tibetrtfeUeret  oaoe,  one  of  the  meet  eplen^  groopiof 
Sgyptian  gni&deur.    The  extendve  propytooti,  with  die  two 
ebelirict,  end  eoloeial  statves  ia  the  firont;  the  tUok  ^tipt 
ef  eaoment  ed«iiuu<  the  Tuiety  of  apurtmenti  end  the 
tanetuary  it  eontains ;  the  heantiful  ornaments  wUch  adom 
etery  part  of  tiie  walls  and  eolunmt ;  die  battles  on  the  ^lito- 
pjfhBota,  dOM^bed  by  Mr.  Hanriltbn;  caase  in  the  astonished 
ttafeller  an  oblivion  of  aU  that  he  has  seen  before.    On  tbi 
north  side  1^  Thebes  the  towering  remains  that  projeet  n 
gteat  heigirt  above  the  wood  of  palm  trees,  wUloaU  hitatlen- 
ifen  to  stieh  «n  Bisembla|;e  of  nuat  of  temptoe,  oelamnit 
obelisks,  oolossi,   sphynxest   portal*  and  4itlMMr  aatenishittf 
ObjieotBi   as  will  be   at  onoe  beyond   the  posdbilitf  of 
dewlption.    On  the  west  side  of  tbe  Nile^  the  templei 
^CloianiOQ,  MManondnm^  and  Medinet  Aboo,  attett  the 
«Slcfn(Of  the  great  city  on  this  side.    The  ttniivalled  oolos- 
•el  Hgnres  in  the  plains  of  lliebes,  the  hnmber  of  tombi 
exoavated  fai  the  rooks,  diose  in  4he  great  valley  of  the 
kings,  with  their  paifitittgSr  settlptttt«*,'  ttimmiet,  sarehO- 
l^it^,  litres,  flco.  are  aU  objeetsOf  tiie  i^preatest  admiration : 
'■MA  IhOr  (ravelter  will  b^  led  to  #onder  how  a  nation,  whreh 
'tis  once  so  great  ni  to  erect  eneh  •tnpendens  edifices,  eovM 
•0  faribU  into  oblivion^  ttat  eVMi  their  langnage  and  writitigf 
sre  now  totally  unknown. 

Hating  taken  a  view  of  the  variotis  other  bfejects  which 
irrMt  ^  afiteudon  Of  the  travelliMr  and  m^  of  taste,  they 
tixamined  the  eoloRsal  bust  tfairt  i^  intended- to  be  removed. 
Foorteen  poles  had  been  broe^^t  from  Gaird  to  Ihy  the  btist 
en,  and  part  of  tiiem  irere  fbtined  into  a  kind  of  car,  on 
wUohit#afl  to  b*  placed.    Bebgat  this  time  far  distitft 
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from  the  botitHrldeh  had  brought  them  up  th6  Nil«,>  thof 
took  up  their  residence  in  •  portion  of  the '  huildii^pi  wilb 
whiefa  they  were  snrronuded:  Mrs/  Belzoiki,  Whe  •eeoau 
panied  faeip  husband,  manifested  a  dispositiion  to  oenform  ta 
the  priYiitions  and  indifferent  ^accoimnodutiolls^tnhich  ]»•- 
sented  themsekei,  with  as  great  a  readmess  as  hw  hniband. 
The  time  Wdsnow  approaching  when  the  Nile  annuaUy  inun- 
dates the  Gantry,  and  it  would  in  that  case  have  been  impos* 
sible  to  fettove  the  bust  this  season;  and  this  induced  Mri 
BelzDnl to  use  every  effort  to  quicken  the  conveyance  of  the 
busL:  .'■■■•.,■  .,^.<',^, 

On  the  24th  of  July,  he  went  to  the  Caoheff  of  Erments 
to  obtain  {»  order  to  the  Caimdianof  Goumou  and  Agalta 
to  procure  eighty  Arabs,  to  assbt  in  the  removal  of  the  bust 
of  young  Meinnon.  He  received  him  with  that  politeness 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  Turks,  even  when  they  do  not  mean 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  comply  with  a  person's  wishes,  and 
which  often  deceives  a  traveller,  who  only  en  patsant  takes 
coffee,  smokes  his  pipe,  and  goes  away.  There  are  exceptions 
among  them,  as  there  are  ambtig  the  Christians  of  Europe; 
but  in  general  the  protestations  of  friendship  and  partiality 
for  a  person,  whom  they  never  saw  before,  is  so  common 
among  them,  that  at  last  it  becbmes  a  matter  of  course  ;  and 
no  reliance  is  placed  on  it,  except  by  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  customs  of  the  country.  ■  fif 
,'^  He  promised  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  get  the  Arabs 
to  work.  Mr.  Belzoni  told  him  he  relied  on  his  word,  wad 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  if.  he  behavea  in  a  manner 
conformably  to  the  orders  of  the  Bashaw,  be  woujd  receive  a 
present  accordingly.                                   i.       ;     i- 

All  the  promises  made  by  the  Cacheff  were  only,r^  many 
attempts  to  deceive.  Several  fellahs,  or.  persons  of •  the  k- 
bouring  class,  might  have  been  procured,  but  they  dared  not 
assist  without  permission  from  the  Cacheff  or  some  person 
m  authority,  however  desirous  they  mights  be  of  earning 
mo^ey.-  After  repeated  efforts  and  solicitations,  tha  Cacheff 
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did;'  on  thd  37tfi,  send  a  few  men  to  aid  him  in  his  attempt. 
Mr.  Bvkoiii  agreed  to  pay  them  thirty  paras  a  day,  whkh 
^um*  was  about  the  value  of '  four-pence  halfpenny  of  British 
Moneyi  '  This  being  considerably  mote  than  the  wagM 
KMitifly' paid,  many  more  fellahs  entered  upon  the  Work* 
The  car  whicli' was  built  for  the  conveyance  of  the  colossal 
bttst  being  now  i*eady,  the  wdrk  began.  Upon  seeing  it 
move  they  all  gave  a  loud  shout,  and  said  some  spirit  moved 
it ;  and  noticing  diat  Mr.  Belzoni  was  making  marks  as  they 
siiq>posedi  he^  being  at  this  time  writing,  they  all  concluded 
that  by  some  talismanic  charm  he  had  caused  the  head  to 
ttiove,  and  did'  not'  believe  it  to  be  the  effect  of  their  own 
efforts.  '  By  means  of  four  leavers  he  raised  the  bust,  so  as 
to  leave  a  vacancy  under  it  to  introduce  the  car;  and,  after 
it  was' slowly  lodged  on  this,  the  car  was  raised  in  the'front, 
mth  the  bust  oh  it,  so  as  to  get  one  of  the  rollers  underneath. 
Thei  same  operation  being  performed  at  the  back,  the  colos- 
sus was  readily  pulled 'lip.  Men  were  stationed  with  levers 
each  Ade  of  the  car,  to  assist  occasionally,  if  the  ^iolossus 
should  tiirn  to  either  side.  In  this  manner  he  kept  it  safe 
firom  falling,  and  by  this  means  removed  it  the  distance  of 
several  yards  from  its  original  place.  '  ~ 

="*  Mr.  Belzdni  now  sent  an  Arab  to  Cairo  with  intelligence 
that  the  bust  had  begun  its  journey  towards  Great  Britain. 
When  the  Arabs  found  that  they  received  money  for  the 
removal  of  what  appeared  to  them  only  ,a[  stone,  they 
entertained  the  opinion  that  it  was  filled  with  gold  in  the 
inside,  and  that  a  thing  of  such  value  ought  not  to  be  taken 
away,  'f he  heat  of  the  climate,  t^e  exposure  to  the  snn, 
and  the  efforts  made  by  Mr.  Belzoni  himself,  so  overpowered 
him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  day  to  rest  and  recover 
his  strength.  They  continued  daily  moving  the  head  towards 
the '  Nile,  advancing  sometimes,  one  hundred  yards  and 
sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  yards  each  day,  until  the 
the  ftth  of  August,  by  which  time  they  were  nearly  advanced 
over  the  lands,  which  if  inundated  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
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river  woald  have  stopped  Uieur  progreii  ibr  :th«t 
Anticipalpg  a  ttuQcesfful  end  to  Hn  e0brti|  M r.  H^lMiii  tw 
surprised  tp  find,  on  the  morning  of  tb*  sixth*  that  non*  •! 
the  fellahs  came  to  his  assistance.  The  peisomwho  hM 
bijen  le|l  daring  the  night  to  gnard  the  head»  ^^liurmad  hi* 
t))||t  tho  Caimakan,  or  hemd  officer  of  the  nei^boiirhooiU  htd 
forbidden  the  fellahs  to  work  any  longer  foir  jthe  CtHTialiM 
4og8.  The  spot  where  the  head  lay  being  expected  to  jbo 
nnder  water  in  a  very  few  days;  and  w  thia.  case,  indah 
pendenl  of  being:  obliged  to  wait  till  another  season*  the 
head  tirould  naturally  be  siinh  doep  into  jth«  earth  or  ttnd^ 
Findii^  ;t|^t  ^.  Caimakan  was  gone  to  liaxor,  he  seto«l 
tp  find  hisii,  acoi^pfaied  by  a  Janisaiy  whom  he  kept  in  hit 
seryicev.,Hayji4[jbiuid,bur»  the  Caimakan  treated  himnrith 
great  insolence  fwi^.boinng  by  long  forbearanoe  to  coveiti-: 
ate  him,  Mr.  Belzoui  restrained  his  anger  and  shewed  a 
spirit  of  8ttl>mi8iiion  and  conciliation  which  only  increase^ 
(he  haughty  demeanour  o(  the  Caimakan.  Presuming  ,00 
Mr.  B^^Isoni's  forbearance,  he  attempted  to  put  hi»  handa  o^ 
him,  which  he  resisted.  He  then  became  more  violent,  and 
drew  hb  sword.  Having  received  a  good  lesson  at  Cairo 
from  another  Albanian  like  himself,  Mr.  Belaoni  gave  him 
no  leisure  to  execute  his  purpose,  bat  instatttl|y  seised  and 
disarmed  him,  placed  hb  hands  on  hb  stomach,  and  made 
him  sensible  of  hb  superiority,  in  point  of  strength,  by  keep^ 
ing  him  firm  in  a  corner  of  the  room.  The  pbtola  and  sword, 
which  he  had  thrown  on  the  ground,  were  taken  up-  by  thp 
Janizary;  and  after  giving  the  fellow  a  goodahfdung.Mrf 
Belzoni  took  possession  of  them,  and  told  him,  that  he 
should  send  them  to  Cairo,  to  show  the  Bashaw  in  what 
manner  lus  orders  were  respected.  The  Caimakan  followed 
bun  towards  the  boat,  and  was  no  sooner  out  of  the  crowd 
than  he  began  to  be  quite  humble,  and  talk  of  matters  as  if 
apthing  had  hiypened.  He  then  said,  that  the  order  he  had 
giveB  to  the  fellahs  not  to  work  he  had  received  from  the 
CpKhoff  himself,  and  it  could  not  be  expected,  that,  being 
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otHf  •  Ciiiiaktn,  Ke  coiUd  diidbcy  hb  ttaperior.  It  ip  ia 
thk  wajF  onlj  ih»  true  ehanwter  of  thaie  p«opte  «•■  Im 
kaom.  •■■•  •  ■"-'  ••'    '■■'.  '•■'''  -fT^' 

Mr.  Bstaoiii  tktnrUitiMd  «•  Ihriiento  «»;  ito  ClMiwi;' 
wllo  iMiAvHiiiy  (tf  kurpnaoipal  offiote«iaiidi8af«l«l  Hidjgai 
and^  SmiIoiu  at  divwr  irkk  Uaa,  It  baiof  liio  timiB  af  Ilaaia- 
daa.  TIm  ciutoiii  of  tiwae  Tuvkisk  tiraroUen*  al  fluR  season,  it 
totiTe  at  great  misn't  tables.   There  were  about  thirty.  The 
dinner  yras  pcepared  in  a  field  before  the  hovse,  as  no  room 
within  it  eonld  contain  so  mmaj  persoins.    An  old  oarpet, ' 
abcmt  twenty  feet  hng'  and  three  wide,  was  spread  on  the 
gtoand.    They  wete  jmt  going  to  begin  their  repast,  tiie- 
hanr  nf  dianig  Veiag^  ahmys  a  Kttie  after  thmiet  dnriag  th«^ 
femind  of  BomadMi,  as  they  are  then  not  allowed  to  eat  tiHr 
the  snr  has  wholly  diai4>peared.    The  Gacbeff  reeeiiwd  Urn' 
vmf^VltBAyi  and  invited  him  to  dine.    Accordingly  tkeiy~ 
ailt  «!!  ronnd  the  carpet,  on  the   ground.    The  Tnrkt^Ii 
edokery  daea  not  always  suit  an  Evropean  palate;  b^t  thera' 
araAfewdiriies,  that  are  equally  agreeable  with  our  own-; 
partiosilarly  mutton  roasted  on  a  wooden  pole,  at  a- wood  £vi.' 
They  hanre  a.  particular  way  of  cooking-  it,  pntfiag  it  on  than 
Ire  Imaiediatiely  after  it  is  killed,  and-befose  it  haa  lastitst 
aatttaMlwarnith;  and  in  this  way  «t  hal  tiiartioular  fiatourr 
qnila  agreeable  to  the  taste.    The  soUaMra  and  Hadgeat 
tucked  up  thoir  large  sleeves,  and  with  mfced  atma  digfnd 
thb  fingdri  oi^theic  tight  haiHh  into  the  variaundislitt.  They 
aawer  #n4>1«jf'tlle  leA  htnd  in  eatiog»  nM  do  (fcAyeat  Hnu^ 
««tef  eae  dish*  hnt  tiste  of  aU  that  axe  witiiia  Aeic  reach.^ 
They  ilwi^  fniifh  their  #an'<«r  with  ]Nlau>  and  seldom  drink) 
while  eating.    Theywasb  immediately  after,  aAdf  pipes  and 
coffee  being^sefT'ed^aU  round,  they  be^^  to  converse  on  thehr 
nsqal  topleib  bcwscts^  vmi  saddles^  or  dress^ '  rn^ri 

-At  aprop^  o|^tt«iiity  he  requested  thai  Caoheff  to  grer 
an  order  for  the  fellah9  ta  proceed  with  the  operaU<Hi8  tiw 
itnst  ogoraing.  Be  aqitwwed  -wit)^  ta^fTerenoe,  that  ^y: 
must  wort  in  the  fields  for  the  B^i^Wk  ao^  Ihut  he  could 
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not  ipan  one ;  but  that,  if  Mr.  Belatoni  Would  wait  till  tiw  - 
next  aeason,  lie  might  have  as  many  at  he  liked.  "Mr.  BeU 
Boni  told  the  Cacheffthat  he  should  immediately  proceed  ta 
Luxor  to  obtain  some  helpers,  and  then  the  CaeUeff  woktid 
lose  the  merit  of  bs  assistance.    Among  other  things  be  ob-  - 
served  that  he  had  sent  to  Cairo  for  a  very  handsome  pair 
of  pistob  which  he  intended  to  present  to  him.    In  an  in*  > 
stant  the  Cacheff  declared  thtt*  he  should  have  his  request, 
and  directed  a  firman  or  order  t^  be  made  out,  and  whichhe 
instantly  signed,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  took  his  leave. 

Having  given  the  firman  to  the  sheik,  or  officer,  the  fellahs 
V  re  soon  ready  to  their  work*  and  on  the  8th  they  had  pro- 
C(  ded  so  far  that  no  danger  of  delay  would  arise  from  the 
overflowing  of  the  Nile;  and  on  the  12th  they  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  Besides  their  promised  payment  he 
gave  the|  Arabs  a  bakshis,  or  present,  of  one  piastre  eaeb, 
equal  to  sixpence  English,  with  which  they  were  exceed* 
ing'y  pleased.  No  labour  hardly  can  be  compared  to  their 
exertions;  the  hard  task  they  had  to  drag  such  a  weight, 
the  heavy  poles  they  were  obliged  to  carry  to  use  as  levers, 
and  the  continual  replacing  the  rollers,  with  the  extreme 
beat  and  dust,  were  more  than  any  European  could  have 
withstood:  but  what  is  "still  more  remarkable,  during  all  the 
days  of  this  exertion,  it  being  Ramadan,  they  never  ate  or 
divnk  till  after  sunset.   '  i'*««  ,*ov»<;i;'  ■t'^i^  «!?«t  ^ai'^tiot^; 

Mr.  Belaoni  now  sent  a  courier  to  Cairo  to  hafotm  the 
English  consul  of  his  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,<  and 
requesting  him  to  send  a  boat  proper  to  convey  the  colossas 
down,  as  none  were  then  to  be  procured  in  Upper  Egypt. 
As  it  would  be  several  days  before  the  messenger  returned, 
Mr.  Belaoni  resolved  to  take  the  opportunity  for  an  excur^ 
sion  up  the  Nile.  Hitherto  he  had  always  appointed  two 
persons  at  all  times  to  remain  with  the  bust;  he  now,  how- 
ever, surrounded  it  also  with  an  embankment  of  earth  for 
greater  security,  and  then  sending  his  Irish  lad  to  Cairo,  and 
discharging  the  carpenter,  for  whose  service   he  bad  no 
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longer  any  occasion,  he  set  out  accompanied  by  one  Janizary 
and  the  interpreter.  On  the  second  day  they  arrived  ut 
Bsne,  where  he  was  introduced  to  Kbalil  Bey,  a  governor 
of  part  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  seated  on  a  sofa  made  of 
earth,  which  was  covered  with  a  fine  carpet,  and  satin  cu- 
shions, and  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  officers.  As 
it  might  be  possible  that  Mr.  Belzoni  would  proceed  into 
Nubia,  he  obtained  from  Khalil  Bey  a  letter  to  Osseyn 
Caoheff,  a  prince  in  Nubia.  Some  conversation  afterwards 
took  place  on  the  difficulties  he  would  have  to  surmount, 
and  persons  he  might  probably  meet  with.  He  then  took 
cotfee  and  smoked  a  few  pipes ;  after  which  he  took  his  leave 
and  proceeded  to  the  boat. 

On  the  20th  they  passed  Elethias  with  a  strong  wind,  and 
arrived  at  Edfu.    The  temple  here  may  be  compared  with 
that  of  Tentyra  in  point  of  preservation,  and  is  superior  in 
magnitude.    The  propyleeon  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
of  any  in  Egypt :   it  is  covered  on  all  sides  with  colossal 
figures  of  intaglio  relevato,  and  contains  several  apartments 
in  the  interior,  which  receive  light  by  square  apertures  in  the 
side.  Here  is  one  of  those  carious  subjects  of  inquiry,  which 
have  never  yet  been  explained.    The  square  holes,  or  win- 
dows* viewed  from  the  inside  of  the  chambers,  appear  to  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  light  to  these  apartment», 
or  to  hold  some  particular  ornaments  or  emblems,  placed  in 
them  occasionally  on  festival  days ;  consequently,  it  might 
be  eondaded  that  they  were  made  at  the  same  time  with  the 
boildii^;  yet,  on  the  outside,  these  very   windows  come 
inoontact  with  the  colossal  figures  which  are  sculptured  on  the 
walls;  and  part  of  these  appear  as  if  cut  off  where  the  win- 
dows have  been  made ;  so  that,  from  the  appearance  oa  the 
outside,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  these  apertures  were  fonr.eo 
after  the  building  was  finished.    The  pronaos  is  very  wide, 
and  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  in  Egypt  in  such  perfection, 
thoitgn  completely  encumbered  with  Arab  huts.    The  portico 
is  also  magnificent;  but,  unfortuoately^  three- fourths  of  it  is 
P.  V  24  4  T) 
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«ovond  with  nibbUh.  The  Fellahs  here  Uilt  paft  «r  thdr 
tillage  on  the  top  of  it,  as  well  as  stables  for  oMtle,  flte. 
TIm  temple  is  snrromided  by  a  high  thick  wall,  which  extends 
from  each  side  of  the  propylason,  so  as  to  inclose  the  whole 
Imilding.  Not  only  the  temple,  bat  every  pari  of  the  wall, 
is  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  Agnres.  On  the  side  will 
of  the  pronaos  is  seen  the  figure  of  Harpocrates  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Hamilton,  seated  on  a  full-blown  lotus,  with  hit 
finger  on  his  tips,  as  in  the  minor  temple  at  T^ntyru ;  and  on 
the  west  side  of  the  wall  is  the  figure  of  an  unicorn.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  figures  of  beasts  to  be  observed  in  Egypt  The 
elephant  is  to  be  sOen  only  in  the  entrance  to  the  templi*  of 
Isis,  in  the  island  of  Philoe ;  the  horse,  as  an  hieroglyphic, 
is  on  the  northern  exterior  wtell  at  Medittet  Aboo;  and  the 
cameleopard  is  on  the  wall  of  the  sekos  of  tfa6  Memnoninm, 
and  on  the  back  of  the  temple  at  Erments.  Oh  looking  at 
an  edifice  of  such  magnitude,  workmanship,  and  ntttiqnity, 
inhabited  by  a  half  savage  people,  whose  huts  are  stuck  agdinst 
if,  not  nnliko  wasps'  nests,  and  to  oohirast  their  filthy  blothes 
with  these  sacred  images,  that  once  were  so  highly  .unefated, 
makes  one  strongly  feel  th6  diflTeiwtaise  betweea  tfait  linoifent 
and  modem  state  of  Egypt.  The  knihbr  temple  ib  bdl  of 
small  dimensions.  It  had  a  portico  in  the  fhmt  \  n'OtUibjl^  of 
which  is  to  b«  seen  but  fragihents  of  coluiiiM  b\iH«d  in  the 
rubbish.  Some  bty  that  this  temple  #iis  dedlcft^ed  to  Apollo ; 
but  thtore  ik  as  Hr^v^ch  resson  to  su^po^e  that  ft  was  dedicated 
to  Typhoa,  as  tLut  the  temple  at  Tearffa  was  dedicated  to 
Isis.  The  sqiial'e  cfapitals  on  the  columhs  at  Tentyt^  are 
adorned  wi^  heads  of  tsis ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  pirin&ipsil 
ciroumstances  that  indicate  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple 
was  dedicated.  In  the  temple  at  Edfu  the  figufe  ofTyphon 
is  placed  on  tilie  oapitcls  in  a  simitar  manner;  and  though 
there  are  Tepreaeatiaiidoniiof  the  beneficent  deeds  of  nature  oa 
the  walls,  these  tiaj  bBV<;  l^^n  placed  there  'by  way  of  con* 
teast.toehioidatadie'poxreijrcfthf  lestr6;^K;ggod.  Farther  on 
to  the  sottth  iipnrt  of  ft  I  .itdin^',  which  no  'Joubt  #as  aSeooad 
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|iro|7hion.  u  it  fttcei  the  on*  now  •(•■ding.  Farthor  »tU( 
k  •  mmU  ttfiHj^ir.  •Uooit  nanoticed  by  (ravellsn,  whiab  b«if 
•n  a«cnii6  af  qibUxM  lending  in  ■  right  line  towardi  the 
flMt  iMBpln.  The  tphinxei,  aevfiral  of  which  our  trnveller 
eltred  from  Ihe  rarronnding  tand,  have  n  Uon'a  body  nnd 
IbMide  hiiid.M  lai^  aa  life.  There  are  vait  heape  of  raina 
•U  ronad  thaa*  temple*,  and  mauy  relioa  of  antiquity  are 
probably  buried  there. 

Anriviog  near  Aaamt  jn,  ^  licb  sitnds  on  a  hill,  they  went 
to  IM  the  nina  of  a  lor.  t.  where  they  observed  many 
•grdttet.  irfck  S.  \u>'  >  <rved  aa  ihapela  fur  the  Chriatian  wot' 
ihip.  The  ooiiVi^ut  waa  formed  of  aeveral  amall  arched 
Of  111,  aepaiitte  from  each  other;  and  commanded  a  very  plena* 
ing  iricw  of  the  cataract,  Aaaouan,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Nile.  One  of  the  Arabian  traditiona  relating  to  thia  place, 
ja  worth  notice : 

There  ia  in  thia  apot,  say  (he  Arab*,  great  trefavre>  left  by 
MHUMient  king  of  the  country,  previous  to  hia  departure  for 
the  upper  part  of  the  Nile,  on  a  war  with  the  Ethiopiaaa.  He 
wna  so  avarioiona,  that  he  did  not  leave  hia  family  any  thing 
to  live  on;  and  he  waa  in  close  friendahip  with  the  magician, 
whom  he  appointed  to  guard  hia  treaanre  till  hia  return. 
But  no  sooner  waa  he  gone,  than  hia  relationa  attempted  to 
take  posaeasion  of  the  treaisure :  the  magician  reaiated,  waa 
killed  in  the  defence  of  Ida  charge,  and  changed  to  an 
eoormous  aerpent,  whidi  devoured  all  hia  aasailanta.  The 
king  ia  not  yet  returned,  but  the  aerpent  atUl  keeps  watch 
over  the  treasure;  and  once  every  night,  al  a  particular  po- 
iiiic'A  "xthe  atara.  ho  comes  out  of  the  cavee,  with  a  power- 
fa)  I'.y':  -Jii  his  ht<id,  which  blinds  all  that  attempt  to  look  at 
hU  .  He  ia  of  an  enormoua  aize;  deaeends  to  the  Nile, 
where  he  dbrinks ;  and  then  returns  to  fau  cave,  to  watch  the 
■  treasure  till  the  king  returns. 

The  Aga  paid  the  party  a  visit,  attended  by  his  whole  train 
of  courtierB,  in  their  rags  and  finery.  They  were  all  elad  in 
their  galaVattire,  as  thia  was  their  grand  feast  of  the  B» 
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tuaJau.  The  motley  confused  uianuer  in  which  thia  ^eul 
divan  was  decorated  was  curious;  one  had  a  new  tonic  of 
tlieir  brovn  cloth,  and  a  ragged  turban;  another  had  a 
line  turban,  and  a  ragged  tunic;  a  third  without  turban  or 
tunic,  had  a  fine  red  woollen  shawl  round  his  body ;  the  Aga 
himself  was  uncommonly  dirty  and  showy,  being  dressed  in 
green  and  red,  and  without  a  shirt  on  his  back.  He  came 
on  board  with  all  his  suite.  .'h  kt  Si»;.iifU  i  fj>im^i4 

On  the  28th,  they  passed  several  ruins  on  the  hank  of  the 
Nile.  The  Reis  to  whom  the  boat  belonge !,  and  the  sailoni, 
went  on  shore  at  a  village,  leaving  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bel- 
zoni  and  the  interpreter  in  the  boat.  Soon  after  they  were 
gone,  some  of  the  inhabitants  came  towards  the  boat  and 
appeared  to  examine  it  with  close  attention.  After  this 
they  all  retired.  Soon,  however,  a  party  were  observed 
approaching  armed  with  offensive  weapons.  Alarmed  rather 
by  their  appearance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Belzoni  and  the  inter- 
preter armed  themselves  with  pistols  and  stood  upon  their 
guard.  The  natives  entered  their  boat,  and  made  towards 
Mr.  Belzoni,  who  by  signs  desired  them  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  they  imderstood  not  their  language.  Disregarding 
his  motions  they  camo  close,  and  he  resisted  the  foremost 
with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  presented  a  pistol  at 
him,  and  gave  him  to  understand  that  he  would  certainly  fire 
if  he  persisted  in  his  attempt.  This  checked  them  for  a  time, 
and  the  Reis  and  crew  appearing  in  sight,  tbev  thought 
proper  to  withdraw. 

On  the  29th,  landing  at  a  place  near  which  stood  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  temple,  they  immediately  entered  it,  but 
on  coming  out  they  found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  party 
if  the  natives  armed  with  offensive  weapons.  They  de- 
manded to  be  paid  for  permission  to  come  out;  but  Mr. 
Belzoni  replied  that  he  would  not  suffer  money  to  be  taken 
from  himself  by  such  conduct,  but  that  he  would  m^e  them 
mich  presents  as  he  thought  proper  if  they  did  not  oppose 
bim ;  and  instantly  moving  forward  with  a  determined  step, 
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they  gave  way  and  let  the  party  pass.    The  next  morning 
they  proceeded  to  Gyrsho  and  entered  a  small  temple,  the 
floors  of  which  had  mostly  been  dug  up,  probably  in  search 
of  treasure.  The  natives  were  rather  rough  in  their  manners, 
but  were  easily  satisfied  with  a  piece  of  soap,  a  pipe  of  to- 
bacco, and  a  few  paras.    Here  they  bought  some  gargadan, 
a  grain  about  the  size  of  a  small  shot,  which  the  Nubians  use 
as  coffee.    It  is  a  good  substitute  where  no  coffee  is  to'  be 
had,  and  is  much  cheaper.    A  little  above  this  place  is  a 
dangerous  passage  of  the  Nile,  a  chain  of  rocks  running 
across  the  river,  and  making  it  very  alarming,  when  the 
waters  are  low ;  but  as  they  were  now  high,  it  was  passed 
without  danger.       '''"'  ;^^'w -''•'•"*«  z.*'''''''**'^'^'^  ;.'''i**^- >}m.^. 
On  the  1st  of  September  they  arrived  at  Korosko.    The 
Reis  caught  some  cameleons.    These  creatures  feed  on  rice, 
or  on  flies.    They  bit  off  each  others  legs.    They  swim 
faster  than  they  can  crawl.    It  was  endeavoured  to  keep 
them  alive,  but  without  success.    On  the  5th  they  arrived  at 
Deir,  the  principal  town  of  Lower  Nubia.    The  hcuses  are 
not  more  than  ten  feet  high,  and  are  built  principally  of 
earth  intermixed  occasionally  with  stones.     Mr.  Belzoni 
vraited  on  Hassan  Cacheff,  the  governor  of  the  place,  who 
desired  to  know  his  business.    He  replied,  that  their  party 
were  desirous  of  examining  the  antiquities  of  the  country. 
This  the  Cacheff  said  would  not  be  practicable,  as  at  this 
time  they  were  at  war  with  the  people  who  occupied  the 
territories  higher  up  the  country.    He  made  inquiry  if  any 
presents  were  intended  to  be  made  to  him,  and  being  given 
to  understand  that  the  party  had  but  little,  but  that  they 
would  sparo  him  part  of  their  store  of  coffee,  soap  and  to- 
bacco, and  he  appeared  satisfied.     He  also  gave  the  Cacheff  a 
liirge  looking  glass  with  which  he  appeared  to  be  highly 
pleased.    There  were  several  of  his  people  who  had  not  seen 
ii  looking-glass  before,  and  it  astonished  them  greatly.    The 
r'acheff  was  never  tired  of  admiring  his  bear-like  face ;  and 
•II  hi;  attendants  behind  him  strove  1o  <^ct  a  peep  at  their 
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otvn  ehooolate  beauty,  laughing,  and  ronoh  pJMjMd  withit 
The  Cacheff  gave  it,  not  without  fear,  to  one  of  them,  with  a 
Rtriot  charge  to  be  careful  not  to  break  it 

The  Esquimaux  are  laid  to  be  very  filthy  in  their  food 
but  these  puople  wcrra  not  unlike  them  in  that  respect.  I 
they  killed  a  sheep,  the  intrail*  were  opened,  imd  pieces  w«f« 
dipped  mto  the  water  and  eaten  raw.  The  head  and  feet 
with  the  skin  on,  wool,  hoofs,  and  all,  were  put  into  a  pot 
to  be  half-boiled,  when  they  drank  the  broth,  and  devoured 
the  rest. 

On  reaching  Fanw,  (hey  went  to  see  the  temples  of 
Ybsambul.  Crossing  the  Nile  exactly  opposite,  they  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining  and  having  full  views  of  them  at  a 
distance.  In  the  front  of  the  minor  temple  are  six  colossal 
figures,  which  make  a  better  appearance  at  a  distance  than 
when  near.  They  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  are  hewn  out.pf 
the  rock ;  as  is  also  the  large  temple,  which  has  one  figure  of 
an  enormous  size,  with  the  head  and  shoulders  only  pro> 
jecting  out  of  the  sand.  The  sand  from  the  north  side, 
accumulated  by  the  wind  on  the  rock  above  the  temple,  and 
w!  ich  had  gradually  descended  towards  its  front,  choked  the 
entrance,  and  buried  two  thirds  of  it,  so  that  the  hope  of 
opening  its  entrance  vanished ;  for  the  amazing  accumulation 
of  sand  was  such,  that  it  appeared  an  impossibility  ever  to 
reach  the  door. 

.  The  Cacheff  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  authority.  He 
seizes  on  the  property  oi  any  person  at  his  pleasure,  and  the 
life  of  his  people  is  subject  entirely  to  him.  The  son  of  the 
Cacheff,  who  exercised  authority  here  at  this  time,  desired 
to  know  what  gave  occasion  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Belzoni  and 
his  people.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  a 
letter  to  his  father  from  his  uncle  and  that  he  came  into  the 
country  in  search  of  ancient  stones.  He  laughed,  and  said 
that  a  lew  months  before  he  had  seen  another  man,  who 
came  in  search  of  treasure,  and  took  away  a  great  deal  of 
ICold.  in  his  boHi ;  and  that  he  supposed  they  cnme  for  the 
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same  purpose,  for  what  oould  they  want  with  atone,  if  it  wer« 
not  that  he  was  aUe  to  procure  gold  for  them. 

Mr.  Belsoni  proposed  to  have  the  plaee  opened,  and  ott 
a  promise,  that,  if  he  succeeded,  the  CacheflT should  reoeiro 
a  bakshis,  he  oonsentisd  on  his  own  pnrt ;  but  still  he  said  hit 
father  remained  to  be  persuaded,,  and  then  people  to  be  pro- 
cured, who  would  work  ait  such  a  place  without  fearing  harm 
from  the  devil.  Mr.  Belzoni  told  him,  that  those  who  worked 
would  gain  money.  "  What  money  do  you  mean  V  said  he, 
"  money  from  Mahomet  Ali,  Bashaw  of  Cairo  !  What  can 
we  do  with  it?  we  cannot  buy  any  thing  here,  or  at  Don- 
gola."  It  appeared  that  they  had  little  notion  of  commerce, 
and  that  what  produce  they  carry  to  Cairo,  Siout,  or  Esne, 
they  exchange  for  other  articles,  which  they  send  to  the 
southern  country  of  Nubia,  and  never  receive  any  money 
fpt  it 

Mr.  Belitoni  pi'odnced  a  piastre,  and  showed  it  to  some  of 
the  people :  one  of  them  took  the  piastre,  and  after  looking 
at  it  for  some  time,  asked  who  would  give  any  thing  for 
that  small  piece  of  metal.  "  Any  one,**  said  Mr.  Belzoni, 
"  will  give  a  measure  of  dhourra  for  it,  ^uite  enough  for  a 
man  to  eat  in  three  days."  "  That  may  be  so  in  your 
country,"  replied  he ;  "  but  here,  no  one  will  give  six  grains 
of  dhourra  for  so  small  a  bit  of  iron.**  Mr.  Belzoni  told 
him,  if  he  went  on  board  his  boat,  and  presented  it  to  any 
one  there,  he  would  gel  for  it  dhourra  enough  to  suffice  him 
for  the  time  mentioned.  Off  he  ran  like  a  deer,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  returned  with  the  dhourra  folded  in  a  rag 
fastened  to  his  waist. 

Being  very  desirous  to  see  the  cataracts,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Belzoni,  with  the  Janizary  and  interpreter,  proceeded  as 
far  as  the  day  would  permit,  so  as  to  return  in  proper  time 
to  the  boat  at  night  They  had  many  views  of  the  cataract, 
and  in  different  directions.  It  is  a  flat  country,  except  a 
few  rocks  that  project  here  and  there,  particularly  at  the 
river's  side,  but  they  ore  of  small  tiiraensions.     Towards 
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the  desert  they  saw  several  wild  antelopes,  which  kept  at  a 
great  distance.  As  the  Nile  was  high,  the  current  had  not 
■o  great  a  fall  as  when  it  is  low;  bat  the  cataract  is  not 
■avigable  at  any  time  of  the  year.  The  rock  forming  this 
cataract  differs  from  that  of  the  first,  for  here  is  no  granite, 
but  a  kind  of  black  marble  quite  as  hard. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  14tb,  they  took  on  board 
two  men  of  the  island,  to  pilot  them  towards  the  cataract  as 
far  as  the  boat  could  go,  and  then  to  show  the  way  to  pro* 
ceed.  Several  of  the  women  came  to  see  Mrs.  Belzoni, 
who  made  theai  presents  of  glass  bead-necklaces,  with 
which  they  were  wonderfully  pleased ;  though,  as  it  is  their 
eastom  to  take  all,  and  give  nothing,  they  did  not  even 
return  thanks  for  what  they  received ;  but  took  their  pre- 
sents, laughed,  and  ran  away  immediately.  r,  v  'w,,, 
The  Cacheff's  house  was  adorned  with  an  old  mat  spread 
on  the  ground  as  usual,  a  water  jar,  and  a  chain  with  two 
hooks  made  in  a  particular  manner.  This  was  that  same 
Osseyn,  who  was  one  of  the  two  brothers  that  caused  Mr. 
Bnrckhardt  to  return  from  Tinareh.  He  was  about  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  five  feet  eleven  inches  high,  stout  and 
Thnatt  and  able  to  support  the  charge  he  was  born  to  hold. 
He  was  surrounded  by  thurty  men,  all  armed,  some  with 
matchlock  guns  and  long  swords,  and  some  with  spears  and 
shields  instead  of  guns.  He  was  clothed  in  a  long  tunic 
down  to  his  feet,  made  of  white  woollen  cloth,  with  a  belt 
round  his  waist,  to  which  his  sword,  flint,  and  steel  were 
attached.  Over  his  shoulder  he  had  a  long  shawl,  made  of 
the  same  stuff  as  the  tunic,  thrown  partly  over  his  head,  so 
as  to  cover  it  from  the  sun.  He  had  also  a  red  turban,  and 
on  his  feet  a  pair  of  ragged  shoes.  Notwithstanding  his 
dress,  there  was  an  air  of  superiority  about  him,  which  dist- 
tinguished  him  at  once  above  all  the  rest.  It  is  worthy  of 
observation,  that  even  among  barbarians  greats  respect  is 
paid  to  superiors ;  and  those  very  men,  who  would  murder 
B  fellow  creature  in  a  difference  about  a  few  pipes  of  to* 
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bacco,  almost  tremble  at  the  frown  of  a  single  and  some- 
times harmless  old  man.  His  inquiries  concerning  Mr.  Bel-, 
zoni  were  very  minute.  Mr.  Belzoni  brought  the  affair  of 
the  temple  forward,  which  did  not  a  little  surprise  him.  He 
said  he  knew  the  entrance  into  the  temple  very  well ;  that 
the  round  ball  on  the  large  head  was  the  door  of  the  great 
Dere,  as  he  named  it.  and  if  removed  any  one  could  immedi- 
ately enter.  This  round  ball  was  no  other  than  the  globe  on 
the  head  of  the  hawk-Iieaded  Osiris,  which  stood  over  the 
door.  4.t  first  he  stated  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibi- 
lity of  opening  this  place ;  and  at  last,  when  Mr.  Belzoni 
had  removed  these  obstacles,  he  received  a  promise,  that  if 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  in  the  temple  any  gold,  he  should  have 
half.  To  this  Mr.  Belzoni  agreed,  on  condition  that  if  be 
found  only  stones,  they  should  be  all  his  own  property. 
The  Gacheff  immediately  assented,  for  he  said  he  wanted  no 
stones.     ''■■'I  '■-' ■■  i-:  .■•. 

Next  morning  they  went  to  Ybsambul .    Having  presented 
to  Daoud  the  letter  from  his  father,  he  sent  for  the  men  who 
were  intended  to  work.    These  people  were  complete  sa- 
vages, and  entirely  unacquainted  with  any  kind  of  labour. 
They  had  changed  their  minds  since  Mr.  Belzoni  was  last  there ; 
and,  though  he  had  the  authority  of  the  Gacheff,  they  would 
not  work.    All  persuasion  was  of  no  avail;  first,  because 
they  were  not  inclined  to  such  labour ;  secondly,  they  did 
not  know  the  value  of  money,  &c.    At  last  Mr.  Belzoni  pre- 
tended to  give  up  his  project,  and  go  away.    When  the  Ga- 
cheff saw  that  he  meant  to  go,  and  that  he  should  lose  many 
a  good  present,  he  began  to  talk  to  them ;  and  at  last,  with 
much  difficulty,  reduced  the  payment  to  one  half  of  what  they 
.  had  demanded  before.    On  Mr.  Bel.:oni  agreeing  to  this, 
they  immediately  insisted,  that  he  should  employ  as  many  as 
they  chose.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  stated,  thirty  were  more 
than  sufficient  for  his  purpose ;  they  would  not  hear  of  less 
than  an  hundred.    At  last  it  was  concluded,  that  he  should 
take  forty  men,  who  were  to  be  at  the  bark  before  the  sun 
1'   V.  25.  4  E 
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rose  next  morning,  as  it  wuh  iieni  ly  t\v<»  miles  from  t!ie  viU 
lage  to  the  temple. 

Rising  early  in  tlie  morning  in  cxptotntiun  of  80«>ing  the 
people  wlioin  he  was  to  employ,  Mr.  Belzoni  was  Hurprised 
that  not  one  made  bis  appenraiice.     On   going  in  search  of 
them,  some  few  at  last  made  their  appearance.     They  pre< 
tended  that  they  had  seen  a  Bedoween,  and  feared  that  they 
should  be  killed  or  taken  captives.     They  now  proceeded  to 
remove  the  sand  and  earth  which  covered  the  front  of  the 
temple,  and  expressed  thiir  expectation  that  much  gold,  and 
many  jewels  would  be  found  in  the  place.     Concluding  that 
such  an  opinion  would  stimulate  their  efforts,  Mr.  Belzoni  did 
not  in  the  least  strive  to  alter  their  opinion.     On  the  10th 
the  CachefTbegan  to  start  many  objections,  and  to  state  many 
difficulties,     lie  said  the  fellahs  would  not  work,  and  that 
they  said  it  was  useless  for  them  to  labour  hard  for  a  little 
money.  After  listening  to  many  other  trifling  excuses,  it  was 
suggested  to  Mr.  Belzoni  that  a  handsome  present  to  the 
Cacheff  would  at  once  remove  all  the  difficulties.     Being 
from  past  experience  led  to  see  that  they  never  are  satisfied 
with  whatever  they  receive,  but  were  always  contriving  to 
obtain  more  than  they  agree  for,  if  previu<usly  paid,  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni only  assured  the  interpreter,  that  the  Cacheff,  and  him- 
self (the  interpreter,)  should  receive  a  good  bakshis  (present,) 
if  they  would  serve  him.    At  length  several  fellahs  agreed 
to  work,  and  on  the  20th  they  began  again  to  proceed,  al- 
though the  exertions  made  were  not  to  much  effect.    The 
Cacheff,  with  his  attendants,  came  to  see  how  they  were 
proceeding,  and  said  he  intended  dining  with  them.    Mr. 
Belzoni  said  he  should  be  glad  of  his  company,  but  that  be 
had  nothing  except  boiled  rice,  unless  he  would  order  his 
people  to  kill  a  sheep,  which  Mr.  Belzoni  said  he  would 
gladly  pay  for.     They  consulted  about  who  could  afford  to 
part  with  a  sheep,  and  receive  piastres  in  payment,  and  at 
last  the  order  was  given  to  an  old  man,  who  had  five,  which 
was  a  greater  number  than  any  body  eUe.     When  the  sheep 
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was  brought,  the  difficulty  was  to  fix  the  price  of  it.  Being 
the  first  ever  sold  for  money  in  thut  place,  to  put  a  high  price 
on  it  would  have  increased  the  value  of  sheep  in  general,  and 
consequently  would  have  been  againitt  the  interest  of  the  Ca- 
cheff ;  for  when  he  receives  his  revenue  in  these  animals,  be 
•ets  them  at  a  very  low  price,  that  he  may  have  the  more 
given  him.  To  estimate  it  at  a  low  price  would  be  worse 
for  it  would  be  against  them  all  in  the  exchange  of  sheep  for 
dhourra  with  the  other  villages.  Finding  it  a  dangerous  point 
to  decide,  it  was  at  length  resolved,  that  no  price  at  all 
should  be  put  upon  the  sheep,  but  that  the  man  should  make 
a  present  of  it,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  slH)uld  give  any  thing  he 
pleased  in  return.  To  prevent  any  standard  being  established 
from  what  he  gave  the  man,  he  paid  him  in  soap,  tobacco, 
and  salt. 

At  dinner  the  sheep  was  brought  in  pieces  in  two  wooden 
bowls,  and  the  Cacheff  and  his  attendants  seated  themselves 
in  a  circle  on  the  sand  near  the  temple.     The  extremities  of 
their  filthy  hands  were  soon  washed  in  the  liquor,  and  in  a 
few  seconds  the  whole  was  devoured.     Soon  after  dinner 
coffee  was  brought  up  from  the  boat,  and  Mr.  Belxoni  went 
on  board  to  take  dinner  with  Mrs.  Belzoni,  who  had  boiled 
rice  and  water  for  her  fare,  in  preference  to  the  chieftain's 
mess  of  mutton.     In  a  short  time  the  Cacheff  approached, 
and  signified  his  wish  to  speak  to  him  in  secret.     The  great 
secret  was  this  :  on  the  night  before,  as  he  stood  on  the  bank 
close  to  the  boat,  he  saw  him  drinking  a  coffee  cup  of  red 
liquor  that  he  poured  out  of  a  bottle  ;  and  having  inquired 
what  it  was,  was  told  it  was  nebet  (wine).  Now  he  had  heard 
that  the  wine  of  the  English  was  mucli  hotter  than  what  they 
made  in  their  own  country  with  dates  ;  ho  wished,  therefore, 
to  have  some  io  drink  also,  but  in  a  secret  way.     Mr.  Bel- 
zoni had  a  few  bottles  left,  which  were  preserved  for  extra- 
ordinary occasions  ;  and  \w.  sent  the  interpreter  down  to  the 
I'oat  to  fetch  one.     Whoii  tlio  wine  vvas  first  poured  out  .into 
uoitp»nd  prosiMited  to  the  Cachotl',  he  sternly  looked  at  ths 
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interpreter,  and  told  him  to  drink  first.  The  interpreter, 
^vlio  was  a  Copt,  and  had  been  in  the  French  army  fur  seve- 
ral years,  did  not  want  nouch  persuasion  to  make  a  libation 
to  Bacchus  ;  so  with  a  smile  he  soon  con? inoed  the  Cacheffof 
the  purity  of  the  contents  of  the  bottle,  and  the  Cacheff  did 
not  hesitate  to  drink  the  next  cup.  At  the  first  taste  it  did 
not  appear  to  him  so  strong  as  he  had  supposed  ;  but  at  last 
be  found  it  so  good,  that  in  three  days  the  scanty  stock  was 
nearly  finished. 

Next  morning  (21st),  the  people  took  it  into  their  heads 
to  come  in  such  numbers,  that  Mr.  Belzuni  could  not  employ 
them  all,  as  the  work  was  directed  only  to  one  point.  Therr 
was  warm  debating  on  the  subject :  but,  as  he  told  them 
he  would  not  spend  one  farthing  more  than  he  had  promised 
from  the  first,  they  agreed  at  last  that  the  pay  should  be  di- 
vided amongst  them  all ;  and  thus,  instead  of  forty  men,  he 
had  eighty  for  the  same  price,  which  was  less  than  sixpc  ncu 
a  day.  The  anxiety  to  see  the  inside  of  the  temple,  and  tu 
plunder  all  that  it  might  contain,  brought  the  chiefs  now  on 
board  very  early  in  the  morning.  They  soon  gave  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  to  understand  plainly,  that  all  that  was  there  was  their 
property ;  and  that  the  treasure  should  be  for  themselves. 
Even  the  savages  began  to  lay  their  account  in  the  division 
of  the  spoil.  He  assured  them  that  he  expected  to  find  no- 
thing but  stones,  and  wanted  no  treasure.  They  still  per- 
.sisted,  that,  if  he  took  away  any  stones,  the  treasure  was  in 
them  ;  and,  if  he  could  make  a  drawing,  or  likeness  of  them, 
he  could  extract  the  treasure  from  them  also,  without  tlicir 
perceiving  it.  iiiSome  proposed,  that,  if  there  were  any  fi- 
gure discovered,  it  should  be  broken  before  it  was  parried 
away. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  two  of  the  men  left  the  work, 
and  went  down  the  Nile  to  the  boat.  Finding  Mrs.  Belzoni 
on  board,  with  only  a  little  girl  from  the  village,  tliey  Mere 
rather  impertinent  to  her,  and  attempted  (o  go  on  board  in 
ispite  of  all  she  could  say  tu  them,  intending  to  rob  the  bout. 
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At  last  she  presented  a  pistol  at  thorn,  on  which  they  imme- 
diately retired,  and  ran  up  the  hill.  She  followed,  but  they 
mixed  with  a  number  of  tlieir  fellow  savages,  and  it  was  im« 
possible  to  find  them  out ;  for  they  were  all  like  so  many 
lumps  of  chocolate  seated  on  the  sand  at  work,  and  not  to 
be  distinguished  the  one  from  the  other.  At  night,  on  pay- 
ing the  men,  the  Gacheifs  brother  said,  the  money  must  be 
counted  all  in  one  heap,  before  it  was  divided  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  interpreter,  who  was  also  treasurer,  accordingly 
counted  the  money  on  a  piece  of  a  ragged  shawl,  which  he 
had  no  sooner  done,  than  the  Caoheif  s  brother  threw  himself 
on  it,  and  seized  every  piastre.  The  men  looked  at  each 
other,  but  no  one  dared  to  say  a  word  about  it ;  and  he  took 
it  all  away  with  him.  .!•    »    <n   >     ^      «  .   r«, 

Mr.  Belzoni  supposed  that  no  one  would  come  to  work 
next  morning,  but  in  tliis  he  was  mistaken.    It  was  evident 
that  this  work  would  employ  him  longer  than  he  could  remain 
in  that  country,  as  the  period  he  had  meant  to  dedicate  to 
it  was  already  elapsed.     Mr.  Belzoni  also  began  to  experience 
the  want  of  that  very  article  which,  a  few  days  before,  was 
80  despised  and  unknown ;  and  now  he  absolutely  could  not 
proceed  without  it.    It  was  money,  which  now  had  shown 
its  usual  power  among  mankind,  of  exciting  avarice,  and  of 
which  those  wild  people  soon  became  very  fond.     Mr.  Bel- 
zoni began  to  perceive  it  required  a  longer  time  to  reach  the 
door  than  he  could  stay,  and  more  money  than  he  could 
then  afford.    He  had  by  this  time  removed  so  much  sand, 
as  to  uncover  twenty  feet  in  the  front  of  the  temple.     The 
colossal  statues  above  the  door  were  completely  exposed ; 
and  one  of  the  great  colossi  sitting  before  the  temple,  on  the 
north  side,  which  was  buried  in  the  sand,  appeared  with  his 
face  and  shoulders  like  his  companion  on  the  south.  Having  ob- 
tained a  promise  from  the  Cacheff,  that  he  would  not  let  any 
touch  the  place  till  his  return,  which  would  be  in  a  few  months, 
he  contented  himself  with  putting  a  mark  whero  the  sand 
Wiis  before  he  couimeuccd  the  operation ;  and  after  taking  ^ 
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drawing  of  the  exterior  oftlie  temple,  quitted  it,  with  a  firni 
resolution  of  returning  to  accomplish  its  opening.  After  mak- 
ing some  trifling  presents  to  the  CacheiT,  they  set  off  the  same 
evening.  They  descended  the  Nile  rapidly,  as  the  current 
was  very  strong.  Every  soldier  has  here  a  servant,  to  take  care 
of  his  cAmel,  horses,  or  aases,  if  he  have  any.  Thus,  when  a 
body  of  i}ve  thousand  men  marches  against  an  enemy,  there 
are  always  at  least  six  thousand  people  more  to  encumber  it 
and  eat  up  the  provision :  for  not  only  every  common  sol- 
dier has  a  man,  but  every  officer  has  two  or  three ;  and  those 
of  the  higher  raok,  as  !i^ys,  Cachefls,  &c.  have  tenxur  more. 
The  next  day,  in  the  evening,  they  arrived  at  Ibrim,  and 
early  on  the  24th  at  Dier. 

On  the  27tli,  they  came  to  the  Shellal,  or  first  cataract. 
A  soldie^  of  Derow,  who  brought  some  letters,  set  off  imme- 
diately, and  Mr,  Belzoni  never  saw  him  afterwards.  Tak- 
ing particular  notice  of  a  small  obelisk  which  was  lying  be* 
fore  the  propylason,  and  which,  if  brought  to  England,  might 
serve  as  a  monument  in  some  particular  place,  or  as  an  em- 
bellishment to  the  metropolis,  he  sent  for  the  Aga  of  Assouan, 
and  a  Reis  who  knew  the  channels  in  the  Shellal,  and  in  the 
meantime  took  a  general  view  of  these  superb  ruins.  When 
the  Aga  and  the  Reis  came,  he  made  an  agreement  with 
them  to  have  the  obelisk  taken  down  the  cataract ;  but,  for 
want  of  a  boat,  it  could  not  be  effected  that  season.  The 
obelisk  is  twenty-two  feet  long,  by  two  wide  at  the  base ;  so  that 
it  required  a  pretty  large  boat  to  convey  it.  It  was  agreed, 
and  perfectly  understood,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  took  possession 
of  this  obelisk  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  consul- 
general  of  Cairo ;  and  he  gave  four  dollars  to  the  Aga,  to 
pay  for  a  guard  for  it  till  his  return. 

The  blocks  of  stone,  which  formed  the  compartment  of 
fourteen  feet  long  and  twelve  wide,  were  twelve  in  number. 
When  they  were  put  together  on  the  ground,  they  were  a 
beautiful  group,  consisting  of  the  groat  god  Osiris  seated  on 
his  chair,  with  on  altar  before  him,  rucoiving  offerings  from 
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priests  and  female  figures ;  the  vhole  sarrounded  by  flowers 
und  hieroglyphics.  The  blocks  were  three  feet  ox  inches 
long,  and  three  feet  wide :  but  as  they  were  two  feet  three 
inches  thick,  they  were  too  bulky  to  be  embarked  whole. 
As  they  could  be  easily  cut,  l>eing  a  calcareous  gritstone,  he 
made  an  agreement  for  one  hundred  piastres,  to  have  them 
cut  to  six  inches  thickness.  He  left  the  money  in  tho  hands 
of  the  Aga ;  and  it  was  understood,  that  these  stones  were  to 
be  embarked  by  the  first  opportunity  of  a  boat,  and  sent 
down  to  Luxor. 

On  Mr.  Belzoni's  return  to  Assouan,  no  boat  had  arrived, 
and  he  became  impatient,  as  he  wished  to  reach  Thebes.  An 
Arab  enmo  to  the  Aga,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  as  if  he  had 
something  of  great  importance  to  communicate.  The  Aga 
rose,  though  his  dinner  was  not  finished,  and  went  away  with 
the  air  of  a  man  of  great  business.  Half  an  hour  after  he  re- 
turned, accompanied  by  two  other  persons  of  distinction,  and 
the  Arab  who  came  before.  They  all  seated  themsel'.cs 
round  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  after  introducing  the  affair  with  a  de- 
gree of  caution,  he  was  asked  whether  he  wished  to 
purchase  a  large  piece  of  diamond.  He  said,  that  if  the  ar<i 
tide  were  good,  he  would  purchase  it,  if  they  could  agree ; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  see  it.  The  Aga  said 
the  piece  had  been  found  by  one  of  the  natives  of  that  place  ; 
and  as  he  was  not  in  want  of  money,  it  had  been  preserved 
in  the  family  for  many  years.  The  original  proprietor  being 
now  dead,  his  successors  wished  to  dispose  of  it.  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni requested  to  see  it ;  so  retiring  some  distance  out  of  the 
way  of  the  people,  the  man  with  great  solemnity  took  a  small 
wooden  box  from  a  pocket  in  his  leathern  belt.  In  this  was 
a  paper,  which  he  unfolded;  after  that,  two  or  three  others, 
till  at  last  be  open/ed  his  sanctum  sanctorum.  Mr.  Belzoni 
took  its  contents  in  his  hands  with  no  small  expectation  but 
saw  it  was  only  part  of  the  stopple  of  a  common  glass  cruet, 
of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  with  two  or  three  little  gilt  flowers 
on  it.    Observing  by  bis  motions  the  disappointment  strongly 
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•narked  in  liis  countenance,  it  dostroyed  their  great  expectn* 
tions  of  wnalth  from  this  invaluable  jewel.    When  he  to  d 
thoDfi,  that  it  was  only  a  piece  of  glass,  the  words  affected 
their  minds  like  the  unhappy  tidings  of  some  great  misfortune 
and  they  walked  off  in  solemn  silence. 

The  deception  of  these  people  is  extreme.  A  trayeller 
passing  by  a  Tillage  stops  his  bark  for  an  hour  or  two :  what 
good  people  he  finds !  Some  bring  him  a  small  basket  or 
dates,  others  a  few  eggs,  another  some  bread  and  milk ;  with 
which  he  is  so  pleased,  that  he  immediately  gives  them  five 
or  perhaps  ten  times  more  than  the  worth  of  what  he  re- 
ceives, without  being  aware,  that  it  is  through  such  an  ex- 
pectation they  bring  him  these  things ;  and  exclaims,  that  in 
Europe  they  do  not  treat  a  stranger  so  civilly.  But  let  tiim 
take  the  smallest  of  these  present!  without  giving  any  thing 
in  return,  or  even  no  more  than  the  worth,  they  will  not 
fail  to  murmur  at  him.  If  he  give  only  double  the  price,  they 
have  the  art  of  returning  the  money  with  scorn  and  contempt, 
in  order  to  shame  him  to  give  more :  and  if  he  take  the  money 
returned,  or  give  them  nothing  from  the  beginning,  he 
must  not  expect  that  they  will  let  him  go  away  without  pay- 
ing them  for  what  they  brought  him.  All  thb  is  unknown  to 
a  traveller  merely  passing  by ;  for  there  is  no  one  in  this  cha- 
racter who  would  be  so  mean  as  to  accept  any  thing,  with- 
out returning  double  or  treble  its  value.  From  these 
trifles  it  may  be  presumed  what  they  are  in  all  their  dealings ; 
to-night  one  word  for  such  a  thing,  to-morrow  another:  their 
intrigues  are  beyond  description :  they  have  the  art  of  mak 
ing  oiie  thing  appear  like  another  so  well,  that  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  avoid  falling  into  their  trap. 

<  Settling  all  bis  affairs  with  the  Aga,  and  satisfying  his  de- 
mands of  oil,  vinegar,  and  some  empty  pottles,  tliey  left  As- 
souan.in  the  morning  of  the  SOtli,  and  in  two  days  arrived  at 
Esne,  the  current  being  very  strong. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  October  they  arrived  at 
Luxor.    Seeing  no  boat  had  arrived  from  Cairo,  though  the 
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oantul  had  tent  lome  money,  Mr.  Beiauni  i<^t  off  in  (lie  tamo 
boat  to  Gheoeb,  arrived  there  tlie  nekt  moriiin  .f,  aiid  went 
to  aee  Mr.  Sokiner,  a  person  whom  he  knew. 

Having  paid  half  the  roonej  down  required  for  a  boat,  i( 
was  determined  to  ascend  tlie  Nile  ns  far  as  Assouan,  to  un- 
load at  that  place,  und  to  return  immediately. 

On  one  occasion  Mr.  Belzoni  dined  with  Calil  Bey,  the 
governor  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  dinner  was  brought  in  a 
largo  tray.  It  consisted,  as  usual,  of  very  poor  rice  soup, 
which,  after  eating  three  spoonfuls,  was  taken  away,  and  a 
dish  of  roast  mutton  brought  forward.  No  sooner  had  they 
begun  to  eat  of  that,  than  a  man  came  in  with  his  hand  full 
a  large  green  peppercorns,  and  let  them  fall  on  the  tray, 
which,  being  of  metal,  sounded  like  a  drum-head.  After 
him  came  another,  with  half-a-dozen  onions  peeled,  which 
he  let  fad  in  like  manner,  and  they  rolled  about  the  tray  like 
billiard  balls ;  and  a  third  followed  with  peeled  garlic,  &c. 
After  eating  the  mutton,  a  dish  of  very  email  fried  fish  was 
served  up.  They  were  about  half-a-duzen,  and  there  were 
eight  of  the  party,  so  that  no  one  could  eat  too  much  of  this. 
It  was  soon  removed,  and  a  kind  of  tart  was  produced ;  but 
neither  the  Bey,  the  Cacheff,  the  Sheik,  nor  Mr.  Belzoni, 
could  eat  a  single  bit  of  it.  The  fruit  consisted  of  a  water 
melon,  which  having  demulished,  they  finished  their  repast 
by  washing  their  beards. 

At  Carnak,  the  work  to  be  done  consisted  in  transporting 
the  six  sphinxes  ond  the  white  statue  tu  Luxor  for  embarka- 
tion, a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile,  without  a  road.  In  many 
parts  the  water  had  left  a  soft  ground  where  the  statues  had 
tu  pass  ;  and,  as  there  was  no  mechanical  power  to  assist,  the 
Arabs  had  enough  to  do  to  carry  them  to  the  place  of  des- 
tination. 

The  time  having  elapsed  in  which  Mr.  Belzoni  expected  to 
receive  letters  from  Cairo,  be  resolved  to  return  to  Kenneh 
On  his  arrival  at  that  place,  he  found  the  courier  had  just  en- 
tered it.    He  brought  letters  from  Mr.  Salt,  with  an  order 
P.  V.  25.  4  F 
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for  money  on  the  Seraf,  or  banker,  of  Keiineh.  He  then 
finished  his  business  (here,  and  proceeded  to  Luxor,  where 
he  found  tlie  boat  returned  from  Assouan,  to  take  the  colossal 
bust  on  board :  but  he  was  soon  informed  by  the  proprietor, 
that  it  was  loaded  with  dates,  and  that  he  was  come  himself 
from  Esne,  to  return  the  money  he  had  paid  as  earnest ; 
for  they  could  not  think  of  taking  that  large  stone  into  the 
boat,  as  it  would  crush  it  to  pieces. 

After  various  impediments,  on  the  17th  of  November  the 
head  of  the  younger  Mcmnon  was  actually  embarked.     It 
was  no  easy  undertaking  to  put  a  piece  of  granite,  of  such 
bulk  and  weight,  on  board  a  boat,  that,  if  it  received  the 
weight  on  one  side,  would  immediately  upset ;  and  this  was 
to  be  done  without  the  smallest  mechanical  contrivance,  even 
a  singly  tackle,  and  only  with  four  poles  and  ropes ;  the  water 
was  about  eighteen  feet  below  the  bank  where  the  head  was 
to  descend.  The  causeway  was  gradually  sloped  to  the  edge 
of  the  water  close  to  the  boat,  and  with  the  four  poles  formed 
a  bridge  from  the  bank  into  the  centre  of  the  boat,  so  that 
when  the  weight  bore  upon  (he  bridge,  it  pressed  only  on 
the  boat.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  buut  Mr.  Belzonl 
directed  them  to  put  some  mats  well  filled  with  straw.,    Tn 
the  ground  behind  the  colossus  a  piece  of  a  palm-tree  was 
firmly  planted,  round  which  a  rope  was  twisted,  and  then 
fastened  to  its  cur,  to  let  it  descend  gradually.    A  lever  wa& 
placed  on  each  side,  and  at  the  same  time  that  men  in  the  boat 
were  pulling,  others  were  slackening  the  ropes,  and  others 
shifting  (lie  rollers  as  the  collossus  advanced.     Thus  it  de- 
scended gradually  from  the  main  land  to  the  causeway,  when 
it  sunk  a  good  deal,  as  the  causeway  was  made  of  fresh  eurtli. 
However,  it  went  smoothly  on  board.   The  Arabs,  who  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
river,  or  crush  tho  boat,  were  ail  attention,  as  if  anxious  to 
know  (he  result,  as  well  as  to  learn  how  the  operation  was  to 
be  performed  ;  and  when  the  owner  of  the  boat,  who  consi- 
dered it  as  consiitned  to  perdition,  witnessed  (lie  success,  and 
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saw  the  huge  piece  of  stone,  as  he  called  it,  safely  on  board, 
III!  squeezed  Air.  Belzoni  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  they 
had  reason  to  be  thankful.  The  boat  then  crossed  the  water 
to  Luxor,  for  what  was  to  be  tuken  in  there,  which  was  done 
in  three  days,  and  on  the  21  st  they  left  Thebes  to  return  to 
Cairo,  which  they  reached  on  the  15th  of  December,  having 
been  twenty-four  days  from  Thebes.  From  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  which  they  reached  on  the  14th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1817,  and  lodged  it  in  the  Bashaw*s  magazine ;  he  then 
returned  to  the  capital ;  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beechy, 
immediately  proceeded  up  the  Nile,  with  a  determination,  if 
possible,  to  accomplish  the  opening  of  the  great  temple  of 
Ipsambul.  At  Philae  the  party  was  reinforced  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  of  the  Royal  Navy.  ■  -  -^ 

Having  conciliated  the  two  Cacheffs  by  suitable  presents, 
Mr.  Belzuni  agreed  to  give  the  workmen  eighty  in  number,) 
three  huitdred  paistres  for  removing  the  sand  as  low  down  as 
the  entrance :  at  first  they  seemed  to  set  about  the  task  like 
men  who  were  determined  to  finish  the  job ;  but  at  the  end  of 
the  third  day  they  all  grew  tired,  and  under  the  pretext  that 
the  Rhamadan  was  to  commence  on  the  next  day,  they  left 
Mr.  Belzoni,  with  the  temple,  the  sand  and  the  treasure,  and 
contented  themselves  with  keeping  the  three  hundred  piastres. 
Being  convinced,  that,  if  the  temple  was  to  be  opened  at 
all,  it  must  be  by  their  own  exertions  ,.  assisted  by  the  crew 
of  the  boat,  they  set  to  work,  and,  by  dint  of  perseverence 
and  hard  labour,  for  about  eighteen  days,  they  arrived  at  the 
door-way  of  the  temple,  which  Mr.  Belzoni  considers  as  the 
finest  and  most  extensive  excayation  in  Nubia,  and  one  that 
can  stand  a  competition  with  any  in  Egypt,  except  the  tomb 
newly  discovered  in  Beban  el  Molook.     The  temple  of  Ip- 
sambul has,  in  all  probability,  been  covered  with  sund  two 
thousand  years,  or  more.     The  following  is  the  description 
iven  of  it. 

From  what  they  could  perceive  at  the  first  view,  it  v.'as 
evidently  a  very  large  place ;  but  their  astonishment  incrctkcd 
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Avben  they  found  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  tem- 
ples, enriched  with  beautiful  intaglios,  paintings,  colossal  K* 
gures,  &c.  They  entered  at  first  into  a  large  pronaos,  fifty- 
seveo  feet  long  and  fifty-two  wide,  supported  by  two  rous 
of  square  pillars,  in  a  line  from  the  front  door  to  the  door  of 
the  dekos.  Each  pillar  had  a  figure,  finely  executed,  and 
irery  little  injured  by  time.  The  tops  of  their  turbans  reached 
the  ceiling,  about  thirty  feet  high  :  the  pillars  were  five  feet 
and  a  half  square.  Both  these  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  beautiful  hieroglyphics,  the  style  of  which  is  somewhat 
superior,  or  at  least  bolder,  than  that  of  any  others  in  Egypt, 
not  only  in  workmanship,  but  also  in  the  aubjects.  They 
exhibited  battles,  stormings  of  castles,  triumphs  over  the 
Ethiopians,  sacrifices,  &c.  In  some  places  were  to  be 
seen  the  same  hero  as  at  Medinet  Aboo,  but  in  a  difi*erent 
posture.  Some  of  the  columns  were  much  injured  by  th# 
close  and  heated  atmosphere,  the  temperature  of  which  was 
so  hot,  that  the  thermometer  must  have  risen  to  above  a 
hundred  and  thirty  degrees.  The  second  hall  was  about 
twenty-two  feet  high,  thirty-seven  wide,  and  twenty-five  and 
a  half  long.  It  contained  four  pillars  about  four  feet  square ; 
and  the  walls  of  this  also  were  covered  with  fine  hieroglyphics 
in  pretty  good  preservation.  Beyond  this  was  a  shorter 
chamber,  thirty-seven  feet  wide,  in  which  is  the  entrance 
into  the  sanctuary.  At  each  end  of  the  chamber  was  a  door, 
leading  into  smaller  chambers  in  the  same  direction  with  the 
sanctuary,  each  eight  feet  by  seven.  The  sanctuary  was 
twenty-three  feet  and  a  half  long.  It  contained  a  pedestal 
in  the  centre,  and  at  tiie  end  four  colossal  sitting  figures, 
the  heads  of  which  were  in  good  preservation,  not  having 
been  injured  by  violence.  On  the  right  side  of  the  great 
hall,  entering  into  the  temple,  were  two  doors,  at  a  short 
distance  from  each  other,  which  led  into  two  long  separate 
rooms,  the  first  thirty-eight  feet  ten  inches  in  length,  aixl 
eleven  feet  five  inches  wide ;  the  other  forty-eight  feet  se- 
veu  iufhesj  by  thirteen  feet  three.     At  the  end  of  the  iirst 
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were  several  unfinished  hieroglyphics,  of  which  some,  though 
merely  sketched,  gave  fine  ideas  of  their  manner  of  drawing. 
At  the  lateral  corners  of  the  entrance  into  the  second  cham- 
ber from  the  great  hall  was  a  door,  each  of  which  led  into  a 
small  chamber  twenty-two  feet  six  inches  long,  and  ten  feet 
vide.  Each  of  these  rooms  had  two  doors  leading  into  two 
other  chambers,  forty-three  feet  in  length,  and  ten  feet  ele- 
ven inches  wide.  There  were  two  benches  in  them,  appa- 
rently to  sit  on.  The  most  remarkable  subjects  in  the  tem- 
ple were,  1st,  a  group  of  captive  Ethiopians,  in  the  west- 
ern corner  of  the  great  hall :  2nd,  an  hero  killing  a  man 
with  his  spesr,  another  lying  slain  under  his  feet,  on  the 
same  western  wall :  drd,  the  storming  of  a  castle,  in  the 
western  corner  from  the  front  door. 

The  outside  of  the  temple  also  was  magnificent.     It  was 
a  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  eighty-six  feet  high ; 
the  height  from  the  top  of  the  cornice  to  the  top  of  the  door 
being  sixty-six  feet  six  inches,  and  the  height  of  the  door 
twenty  feet.    There  were  four  enormous  sitting  colossi,  the 
largest  in  Egypt  or  Nubia,  except  the  great  sphinx  at  the 
pyramids,  to  which  they  approach  in  the  proportion  of  near 
two-thirds.  From  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  they  measured 
fifteen  feet  six  inches ;  the  ears  three  feet  six  inches ;  the  face 
seven  feet ;  the  beard  five  feet  six  inches  ;  across  the  shoul- 
ders twenty-five  feet  four  inches ;  their  height  was  about 
fifty-one  fe^t,  not  including  the  caps,  which  are  about  four- 
teen feet.     There  are  only  two  of  these  colossi  in  sight,  one 
leing  still  buried  under  the  sand,  and  the  other,  near  the 
loor,  is  half  fallen  down,  and  buried  also.     On  the  top  of 
ihe  door  was  a  colossal  figure  of  Osiris,  twenty  feet  high,  with 
two  colossal  hieroglyphic  figures,  one  on  each  side  looking 
towards  it.     On  the  top  of  the  temple  was  a  cornice  with 
hieroglyphics,  a  torus  and  frize  under  it.     The  cornice  six 
feet  wide,  the  frize  four  feet.    Above  the  cornice  was  a  row 
of  sitting  monkeys  eight  feet  high,  and  six  across  the  shoul- 
ders, twenty-one  in  number.    The  temple  was  near)y  two- 
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thirds  buried  under  the  sand,  of  which  they  removed  tliir(y« 
one  feet  before  they  came  to  the  upper  part  of  the  door. 

Mr.  Belzoni  observed  that  the  heat  or  first  entering^  the 
temple  was  so  great  that  they  could  scarcely  bear  it,  and  the 
perspiration  from  !heir  hands  was  so  copious  as  to  render  the 
paper  by  its  dripping  unfit  for  use.  On  the  first  opening  that 
was  made  by  the  renaoval  of  the  sand,  the  only  living  object 
that  presented  itself  was  a  toad  of  prodigious  size.  The  in- 
animate objects  within  were  the  figures  of  two  lions  with 
nawks'  heads,  as  large  as  life,  and  a  small  sitting  human 
figure.  .        ~  "■ 

Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  party  now  returned  to  Thebes,  and 
opened  three  new  tombs,  but  in  none  of  them  did  there  ap- 
pear any  thing  to  prove  that  they  had  been  intended  for  the 
sepulchre  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Some  were  only  passages 
and  staircases  leading  to  painted  rooms.  In  one  of  these 
was  a  sarcophagus  of  granite  with  two  mummies  in  it,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics  in  an  unfirished  state,  and  a  statue  stand* 
ing  erect,  six  feet  six  inches  high,  and  beautifully  cut  out  of 
sycamore.  There  were  besides  many  little  images  of  wood 
well  carved,  some  with  the  head  of  a  lion,  others  of  a  fox, 
and  others  of  a  monkey.  In  another  tomb  were  mummies  in 
their  cases  lying  fiat  on  the  ground ;  the  bodies  were  covered 
with  linen  of  different  degrees  of  fineness,  and.  as  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni thinks,  wrapped  round  them  at  different  and  distant  pe- 
riods of  time  :  so  careful  were  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  their 
attentions  to  the  dead  !  Some  of  the  tombs  had  paintings 
beautifully  executed,  others  were  quite  plain.  In  oneohcm- 
ber  were  discovered  two  naked  bodies  without  either  wrap- 
pers or  case ;  they  were  females,  with  hair  of  considerable 
length,  and  well  preserved.  In  some  of  the  chambers  the 
mummies  of  cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  crocodiles,  bats,  and 
otiier  animals  were  intermixed  with  human  bodies;  and 
one  tomb  was  filled  with  nothing  but  cats,  carefully  folded 
in  red  and  white  linen,  the  head  covered  by  a  mask  rej\>re'> 
seulin^  the  cat,  and  made  of  the  same  linen. 
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The  Egyptians  appear  to  hare  been  acquuinted  with  linen 
manufactures  to  a  perfection  equal  to  the  Englisli ;  for,  in 
many  of  their  figures,  their  garments  were  quite  transparent ; 
and  among  the  folding  of  the  mummies,  some  cloth  quite  as 
fine  as  common  muslin,  very  strong,  and  of  an  equal  tex- 
ture. They  had  the  art  of  tanning  leather,  with  which  they 
made  shoes,  some  of  which  were  found  of  various  shapes. 
They  had  also  the  art  of  staining  the  leather  with  various  co- 
lours, and  knew  the  mode  of  embossing  on  it,  for  they  found 
leather  with  figures  impressed  on  it,  quite  elevated.  It'  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  with  a  hot  iron  while  the  leather  was 
damp.  They  also  fabricated  a  sort  of  coarse  glass,  with 
which  they  made  beads  and  other  ornaments.  ■     -^  i 

Besides  enamelling,  the  art  of  gilding  was  in  great  per- 
fection among  them,  as  they  found  several  ornaments  of 
this  kind.  They  knew  how  to  cast  copper  as  well  as  to  form 
it  into  sheets,  and  had  a  metallic  composition  not  unlike 
lead,  rather  softer,  but  of  great  tenacity,  much  like  the  lead 
which  is  on  paper  in  the  tea-chests  from  China,  but  much 
thicker.  They  found  some  pieces  of  it  covered  on  both  sides 
with  a  thin  coat  of  another  metal,  which  might  be  taken  for 
silver. 

Sufficient  proofs  were  also  procured  of  the  skill  of  the  an- 
cients in  varnishing  on  baked  clay,  and  that  this  art  was  car- 
ried to  great  perfection  :  in  their  colours,  especially  the  red, 
blue,  green,  and  yellow,  still  remain,  after  so  many  ages, 
as  brilliant  and  as  beautiful  as  when  first  laid  on. 

The  inconvenience,  and  the  hazard  of  visiting  these  sepul- 
chres, can  only  be  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  have  made 
the  experiment ;  and  nothing  but  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  researches  of  this  kind  could  have  supported 
Mr.  Belzoni  in  the  numerous  descents  which  he  made  into 
the  mummy  pits  of  Egypt,  and  through  the  long  subterrane* 
ous  passages,  particularly  inconvenient  for  a  man  of  his  size. 

Of  some  of  these  tombs  he  says  many  persons  could  not 
withstand  the  suffocating  air,  which  often  causes  fainting.  A 
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vast  quantity  of  dust  rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  tbe  throat 
and  Dostrils,  and  chokes  the  nose  and  n.juth  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and 
the  strong  effluvia  of  the  mummies.  This  is  not  all ;  the  en- 
try or  passage  where  the  bodies  are,  is  roughly  cut  in  the 
rocks,  and  the  falling  of  (he  sand  from  the  upper  part  or 
ceiling  of  the  passage  causes  it  to  be  nearly  filled  up.  In 
some  places  there  is  not  more  than  the  vacancy  of  a  foot  left, 
which  you  must  contriveto  pass  through  in  a  creeping  posture 
like  a  snail,  on  pointed  and  keen  stones,  that  cut  like  glass. 
After  getting  through  these  jiassoges,  some  of  them  two  oi 
three  hundred  yards  long,  there  is  generally  a  commodious 
place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit.  But  what  a  place  ol 
rest!  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of  mummies  in  all  di- 
rections; which,  previous  to  the  beholder  being  accustomed 
to  t  .e  sight,  impress  with  horror.  The  blackness  of  the  wall, 
the  faint  light  given  by  the  candles  or  torches  for  want  of  air, 
the  different  objects  that  surround  him,  seeming  to  con- 
verse with  each  other,  and  the  Arabs  with  the  candles  or 
torches  in  their  hands,  naked  and  covered  with  dust,  them- 
selves resembling  living  mummies,  absolutely  formed  a  scene 
that  cannot  be  described.  In  such  a  situation  Mr  Belzoni 
observes,  he  found  himself  several  times,  and  often  returned 
exhausted  and  fainting,  till  at  last  he  became  inured  to  it, 
and  indifferent  to  what  he  suflfered,  except  from  the  dust, 
which  never  failed  to  choke  his  throat  and  nose ;  and  though, 
fortunately,  he  was  destitute  of  the  sense  of  smelling,  he 
could  taste  that  the  mummies  were  rather  unpleasant  to  swal- 
low. After  the  exertion  of  entering  into  such  a  place, 
through  a  passage  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  three  hundred,  or  per- 
haps six  hundred  yards,  nearly  overcome,  he  sought  a  rest- 
ing-place, found  one,  and  contrived  to  sit ;  but  when  his 
weight  bore  on  the  body  of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a 
band-box.  He  naturally  had  recourse  to  his  hands  to  sustain 
his  weight,  but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  he  sank 
altogether  among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of  boijes, 
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rag's,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a  dust  as  kept 
him  motionless  for  a  qmirter  of  an  hour,  waiting  till  it  suo- 
sided  again.  He  could  not  move  from  the  place,  however, 
without  increasing  it,  and  every  step  he  took  he  crushed  a 
mummy  in  some  part  or  other.  Once  he  was  conducted 
from  such  a  place  to  another  resembling  it,  through  a  pas- 
sage of  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  no  wider  than  that 
a  body  could  be  forced  through.  It  was  choked  with  mum- 
mies, and  he  could  not  pass  without  putting  his  face  in 
contact  with  that  of  some  decayed  Egyptian  ;  but  as  the  pas- 
sage inclined  downwards,  his  own  weight  helped  him  on 
however,  he  could  not  avoid  being  covered  with  bones,  legs, 
arms,  and  heads  rolling  from  above.  Thus  he  proceeded 
from  one  cave  to  another,  all  full  of  mummies  piled  up  in 
various  ways,  some  standing,  some  lying,  and  some  on  their 
heads.  The  purpose  of  his  researches  was  to  rob  the  Egyp- 
tians of  their  papyri ;  of  which  he  found  a  few  hidden  in  their 
breasts,  under  their  arms,  in  the  space  above  the  knees,  or 
on  the  legs,  and  covered  by  the  numerous  folds  of  cloth,  that 
envelop  the  mummy.  '-'f*'^'-  t'^^^   '  -S  tev  Mk^it 

The  tombs  in  (he  Beban  el  Molook  were  vaor^  capacious. 
The  first  that  was  opened  had  a  staircase  eight  feet  wide  and 
ten  feet  high,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  four  mummies  in 
their  cases,  flat  on  the  ground,  with  their  headb  towards  the 
stairs;  further  on  were  four  more  in  the  same  direction;  one 
of  them  had  a  covering  thrown  over  it  exactly  like  the  pall 
on  the  coffins  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says,  I  went  througu  the  operation  of  exa- 
mining all  these  mummies  one  by  one.  'They  were  much  alike 
in  their  foldings,  except  that  which  had  the  painted  linen 
over  it.  Among  the  others  he  found  one,  that  had  new  linen, 
apparently,  put  over  the  old  rags ;  which  proves  that  the 
Ei^yptians  took  great  care  of  their  dead,  even  for  many  years 
after  their  decease.  That  which  was  distinguished  from  all 
tbe  rest,  he  observed,  was  dressed  in  finer  Hnen,  and  more 
neatly  wrapped  up.     It  had  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves. 
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nnd  rn  jlie  side  over  tlis  heart,  Mr.  BelzonI  snys,  tliat 
lie  ibun^  a  plate  of  metal  soft  like  lead,  covered  with 
another  inetul,  tiut  unlike  silver  leaf.  It  had  the  eyes  of  a 
cow  which  so  often  represents  Isis,  engraved  on  it;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  breast  was  another  plate,  with  the  winged 
globe.  Both  plates  were  nearly  six  inches  long.  On  unfolding 
the  linen,  they  still  found  it  very  fioe,  which  was  not  the  case 
with  the  other  mummies ;  for,  after  three  or  four  foldings,  it 
was  generally  of  a  coarser  kind.  At  last  they  came  to  the  body, 
of  which  nothing  was  tu  be  seen  but  the  bones,  which  had  as- 
sumed a  yellow  tint.  The  case  was  in  part  painted  :  but  the 
linen  cloth  covering  it  fell  to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  was  touched 
On  th^  16th,  Mr.  Belzoni  recommenced  the  excavations  in 
the  valley  of  Beban  el  Molook,  and  pointed  out  the  fortunate 
spot  which  paid  him  for  all  the  trouble  of  his  researches.  He 
may  ca'tl  this,  he  adds,  a  fortunate  day,  one  of  the  best  per- 
haps of  his  life ;  from  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him  of  present- 
ing to  the  world,  a  new  and  perfect  monument  of  Egyptian 
antiquity,  which  can  be  recorded  as  superior  to  any  other  in 
point  of  grandeur,  style  and  preservation,  appearing  as  if 
just  finished  on  the  day  they  entered  it;  and  what  he  found 
in  it,  be  adds,  will  shew  its  great  superiority  to  all  others. 
Certain  indications  had  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  and  unopened  sepulchre.  Impressed  with  this  idea  he 
caused  the  earth  to  be  dug  away  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet,  when  the  entrance  made  its  appearance.  The  passage, 
however,  was  choked  up  with  large  stones,  which  were  with 
difficulty  removed.  A  long  corridor,  with  a  painted  ceiling, 
led  to  a  staircase  twenty-three  feet  long,  and  nearly  nine 
feet  wide.  At  the  bottom  was  a  door  twelve  feet  high ;  it 
opened  into  a  second  corridor  of  the  same  width,  thirtyse\en 
feet  long,  the  sides  and  ceiling  finely  sculptured  and  painted. 
The  more  he  saw,  he  says,  the  more  he  was  eager  to  see. 
His  progress,  however,  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  this 
second  corridor  by  a  pit  thirty  feet  deep  and  twelve  wide. 
Beyond  this  he  perceived  a  small  aperture  of  about  two  feet 
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Miuiire  in  the  wall,  out  uf  which  hung  a  rope  reaching  proba- 
bly to  the  bottom  of  the  well ;  another  rope  fastened  to  a 
beum  of  wood  stretching  across  the  passage  on  this  side  also 
hung  into  the  well.  One  of  these  ropes  was  apparently  for 
the  purpose  of  descending  on  one  side  of  the  well  and  the 
other  for  that  of  ascending  on  the  opposite  side.  Both  the 
wood  and  the  rope  crumbled  to  dustt  on  being  touched. 

By  means  of  two  beams  Mr.  Belzoni  contrived  to  cross 
the  pit  or  well,  and  to  force  u  larger  opening  in  the  wall, 
beyond  which  was  discovered  a  third  corridor  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  two  former.  Those  parts  of  the  wood  and 
rope  which  were  on  the  further  side  of  this  wall  did  not  fall 
to  dust,  but  were  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation, 
owing,  as  he  supposed,  to  the  dryness  of  the  air  in  these 
more  distant  apartments. 

The  sepulchre  was  found  to  open  into  a  number  of  cham- 
bers of  difierent  dimensions,  with  corridors  and  staircases. 
Of  the  chambers,  the  first  was  a  beautiful  hall,  twenty-seven 
feet  six  inches  by  twenty-five  feet  ten  inches,  in  which  were 
four  pillars  each  three  feet  square.  Mr.  Belzoni  says,  at  the 
end  of  this  room,  which  he  called  the  entrance-hall,  and  op- 
posite the  aperture,  was  a  large  door,  from  whir^  three  stepe 
led  down  into  a  chamber  with  two  pillars,  which  was  twenty- 
eight  feet  two  inches  by  twenty-five  feet  six  inches.  The 
pillars  are  three  feet  ten  inches  square.  He  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  drAwing  room  ;  for  it  is  covered  with  figures,  which, 
tliough  only  outlined,  are  so  fine  and  perfect,  that  cae 
would  think  they  had  been  drawn  only  the  day  before.  Re- 
turning into  the  entriince  hall,  they  saw  on  the  left  of  the 
iiperture  a  large  staircase,  which  descended  into  a  corridor. 
It  is  thirteen  feet  four  inches  long,  seven  and  a  half  wide,  and 
has  eighteen  steps.  At  the  bottom  they  entered  a  beautiful 
corridor,  thirty-six  feet  six  inches  by  six  feet  eleven  inches. 
They  perceived  that  the  paintings  became  more  perfect  as 
tliey  advanced  farther  into  the  interior.  They  retained  their 
gloss,  or  a  kind  of  varnish  over  the  colours,  which  had  a 
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beautiful  effect.    The  figures  are  painted  on  a  white  ground. 
At  the  end  of  this  corridor,  they  descended  ten  steps,  which 
he  called  the  small  stairs,  intoanothe*,  seventeen  feet  two  in- 
ches by  ten  feet  five  inches.     Fro^n  this  they  entered  a  small 
chamber,  twenty  feet  four  inches  by  thirteen  feet  eight  in- 
ches, to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Room  of  Beauties  ; 
foi  it  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  figures  in  basso  re- 
lievo, like  all  the  rest,  and  painted.     When  standing  in  the 
centre  of  this  chamber,  the  traveller  is  surrounded  by  an 
assembly  of  Egyptian   gods  and    goddesses.     Proceeding 
further,  they  entered  a  large  hall,  twenty-seven  feet  nine 
inches,  by  twenty-six  feet  ten  inches.    In  this  hall  are  two 
rows  of  square  pillars,  three  on  each  side  of  the  entrance, 
forming  a  line  with  the  corridors.     At  each  side  of  this  hall 
was  a  sn^all  chamber :  that  on  the  right  is  ten  feet  five  inches 
by   eight  feet  eight  inches :  that  on  the  left,  ten  feet   five 
inches  by  eight  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half.    This  hall  he 
termed  the  Hull  of  Pillars;  the   little   room  on  the  right, 
Isis'  Room,  as  in  it  a  large  cow  is  painted ;  that  on  the  left 
the  Room  of  Mysteries,  from  the  mysterious  figures  it  ex- 
hibits.   At  the  end  of  this  hall  they  entered  a  large  saloon, 
with  an  arched  roof  or  ceiling,  which  is  separated  from  the 
Hall  of  Pillars  only  by  a  step;  so  that  the  two  may  t^e 
re'ikoned  one.    The  saloon  is  thirty-one  feet  ten  inches  by 
twenty-seven  feet.    On  the  right  of  the  saloon  is  a  small 
chamber  without  any  thing  in  it,  roughly  cut,  w  if  unfinished, 
and  without  painting :  on  the  left  they  entered  a  chamber 
with  two  square  pillars,  twenty-five  feet  eight  inches   by 
twenty-two  feet  ten  inches.    This  he  called  the  sideboard 
room,  as  it  had  a  projection  of  three  feet  in  form  of  a  side- 
board all  round,  which  was  perhaps  intended  to  contain  the 
articles  necessary  for  the  funeral  ceremony.     The  pillars  are 
three  feet  four  inches  square,  and  the   whole  beautifully 
painted  as  the  rest.     At  the  same  end  of  the  room,  and  facin;i; 
the    Hall   of  Pillars,   they   entered  by  a  large   door   into 
another  chamber  with  four  pillars,  one  of  which  is  fallen 
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down.  This  chamber  is  forty  three  feet  fonr  inches  by 
seventeen  feet  six  inches ;  the  pillars  three  feet  seven  inches 
square.  It  is  covered  with  white  plaster,  where  the  rock  did 
not  cut  smoothly,  but  there  is  no  painting  on  it.  He  named 
it  the  Bull's  or  Apis'  Room,  as  they  found  the  carcase  of  a 
bull  in  it,  embalmed  with  asphaltum ;  and  also,  scattered  in 
various  places,  an  immense  quantity  of  small  wooden  figures 
of  mummies  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  ')vered  with 
asphaltum  to  preserve  them.  There  were  some  other  figures 
of  fine  earth  baked,  coloured  blue  and  strongly  varnished. 
On  each  side  of  the  two  little  rooms  were  some  wooden 
statues  standing  erect,  four  feet  high,  with  a  circular 
hollow  inside,  as  if  to  contain  a  roll  of  papyrus.  There 
were  likewise  fragments  of  other  statues  of  wood  and  uf 
composition. 

The  description  of  what  was  found  i?    the  centre  of  the    / 
saloon,  merits  the  most  particular  attention,  not  having  its  C  . 

equal  in  the  world,  and  being  such  as  they  had  no  idea  could   /  r^.t^-^^^^  , 
exist.     It  is,  says  Mr.  Belzoni,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  finest  (      ^^  u^,i'^*'\ 
oriental  alabaster,  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  and  three  feet     >j  ^ 
seven  inches  wide.     Its  thickness  is  only  two  inches ;  and  it 
is  transpL-'ent  when  a  light  is  placed  inside  of   it.     It  is 
minutely  sculptured  within  and  without  with  several  hundred 
figures,  which  do  not  exceed  two  inches  in  height,  and  repre- 
sent, as  he  supposes,  the  whole  of  the  funeral  procession  and 
ceremonies  relating  to  the  deceased,  united  with  several 
emblems,  &c.     Nothing  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  this 
beautiful  and  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  and  he  says, 
that  nothing  has  been  brought  into  Europe  from  Egypt  that 
can  be  compared  with  it.    The  cover  was  not  there  ;  it  had 
been  taken  out,  and  broken  into  several  pieces,  which  they 
found  in  digging  before  the  first  entrance.    The  sarcophagus 
was  over  a  staircase  in  the  centre  of  the  saloon,  which  com- 
municated with  a  subterraneous  passage  leading  downwards, 
three  hundred  feet  in  length.     At  the  end  of  this  passage 
they  found  a  grojtquantity  of  bats'  dung,  which  chokeJ  it  up, 
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ao  that  they  could  ^o  no  further  without  digging.  It  wa^ 
nearly  filled  up  too  by  the  fulling  in  of  the  upper  pnrt. 

The  whole  of  the  figured  and  hieroglyphics  in  this  wonderful 
excavation  are  sculptured  in  has  relief  and  painted  over, 
except  in  one  chamber,  where  the  outlines  are  only  given. 
Great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  to  have  these  accu- 
rate ;  us  several  sketches  were  observed  on  the  walls  in  red 
lines,  which  had  afterwards  been  traced  with  corrections  in 
black ;  the  stone  was  then  cut  oway  from  the  side  of  the 
chamber  all  round  the  black  lines,  leaving  the  figure  raised 
to  the  height  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  according  to  its  size. 
A  coat  of  whitewash  was  then  passed  over  it,  which  Mr. 
Velzoni  says  is  still  so  beautiful  and  clear,  that  his  best  and 
whitest  paper  appeared  yellowish  when  compared  to  it. 
The  painter  came  next  and  finished  the  figure  in  colours, 
wliich  after  more  than  2000  years  still  retain  all  their  original 
brilliancy.  Among  the  numerous  representations  of  figures 
in  various  positions,  one  group  is  singularly  interesting,  as 
describing  the  march  of  a  military  und  triumphal  procession 
with  three  different  sets  of  prisoners,  who  are  evidently 
Jews,  Ethiopians,  and  Persians.  The  procession  begins  with 
four  red  men  with  white  kirtles  followed  by  a  hawk-headud 
divinity ;  these  are  Egyptians  apparently  released  from  cap- 
tivity and  returning  home  under  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional deity.  Then  follow  four  white  men  iu  striped  and 
fringed  kirtles,  with  black  beards,  and  with  a  simple  white 
fillet  round  their  black  hair ;  these  are  obviously  Jews  uud 
might  be  taken  for  the  portraits  of  thosie,  whu,  at  this  day, 
walks  the  streets  of  London.  After  them  come  three  white 
men  with  smaller  beards  und  curled  whiskers,  with  double- 
spreading  plumes  on  their  heads,  tattoed,  and  wearing  robes 
or  mantles  spotted  like  the  skins  of  wild  beasts ;  these  are 
Persians  or  Chaldeans.  Lastly,  come  four  negroes  with  large 
circular  ear-rings,  and  white  petticoats  supported  by  a  belt 
over  the  shoulder  ;  these  arc  Ethiopians. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  hud  three  different  modes  of 
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rmbutming  tlitir  driid ;  Herodotus  suys,  that  theno  model 
were  accordinu;  tn  the  inclinntlnns  of  tlio  friends  of  the 
deceased,  whether  they  were  diH[)OHed  to  be  sparing  in  the 
expense,  or  not.  He  nays,  certain  persons  were  appointed 
by  the  laws  to  the  exercise  of  this  profession.  When  a  dead 
body  was  brought  to  thom,  th(7  exhibited  to  the  friends  of 
the  deceased  dilferent  models,  highly  finished  in  wood.  The 
most  perfect  of  these,  ho  suid,  resembles  one,  whom  I  do 
not  think  it  religious  to  name  on  such  an  occasion ;  the 
second  was  of  less  price,  and  inferior  in  point  of  execution ; 
the  other  wiu  still  more  mean.  They  then  enquired  after 
which  model  the  deceased  should  be  represented.  When 
the  price  was  determined,  the  relations  retired,  and  the 
cmbalmers  proceeded  in  their  work.  In  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  their  art,  they  extracted  the  brain  thruu^rh  the 
nostrils,  partly  with  apiece  of  crooked  iron,  and  partly  by 
the  infusion  of  drugs.  'I'hey  then,  with  an  Ethiopian  stone, 
made  an  incision  in  the  side,  through  which  they  drew  out 
the  intestines.  These  they  cleansed  thoroughly,  washing 
them  with  palm- wine,  and  afterwards  covering  them  with 
pounded  aromntics.  They  then  filled  the  body  with  puwder 
of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  spices,  without  fraokiocense. 
Having  sewn  up  the  body,  it  was  covered  with  nitre  tor  the 
space  of  seventy  days,  which  time  they  were  not  alflowed  to 
exceed.  At  the  end  of  this  period,  being  first  washed,  it  was 
closely  wrapped  in  bandages  of  cotton,  dipped  in  a  gum, 
which  the  Egyptians  used  as  a  glue.  It  was  then  returned  to 
the  relations,  who  inclosed  the  body  in  a  case  of  wood,  made 
to  resemble  a  human  figure,  and  placed  it  against  thu  wall 
in  the  repository  of  their  dead.  This  was  the  most  costly 
mode  of  embalming.  - 

For  those  who  wished  to  be  at  less  expense,  the  follow- 
ing method  was  adopted.  They  neither  drew  out  the  in- 
lestines,  nor  made  an  incision  in  the  dead  body,  but  Injected  a 
liniment  made  from  the  cedar.  After  taking  proper  means 
to  secure  the  ii\jected  oil  within  the  body,  it  was  covered 
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with  nitre  for  the  time  above  specified.  On  they  iaat  day 
they  withdrew  the  liquid  before  introduced,  which  brought 
with  it  all  the  intestines.  The  nitre  dried  up  and  hardened 
the  flesh,  so  that  the  corpse  appeared  little  but  skin  and  bone. 
In  this  state  the  body  was  returned,  and  no  further  care 
taken  concerning  it.        ;.' :. 

There  was  a  third  mode  of  embalming,  appropriated  to 
the  poor.  A  particular  kind  of  lotion  was  made  to  pass 
through  the  liody,  which  was  afterwards  merely  left  in  nitre 
for  the  above  space  of  seventy  days,  and  then  returned. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Herodotus. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says,  that  Herodotus  was  incorrect  in  some 
of  his  accounts  of  the  mummies;  he  mentions  them  a» 
erect :  but  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  many  pits  which 
Mr.  Bejzoni  opened,  not  a  single  mnmmy  was  standing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  f'^und  them  lying  regularly,  in  horizontal 
rows,  and  some  were  sunk  into  a  cement,  which  must  have 
been  nearly  fluid  when  the  cases  were  placed  on  it. 

The  lower  classes  were,  not  buried  in  cases :  they  were 
dried  op,  as  it  appears,  after  the  regular  preparation  of  the 
seventy  days.  Mummies  of  this  sort  were  in  the  proportion 
of  about  ten  to  one  of  the  better  class,  as  near  as  he  could 
calculate  by  the  quantity  he  saw  of  both ;  and  it  appeared, 
that  after  the  operation  of  the  nitre,  adopted  by  the  mummy- 
makers,  these  bodies  may  have  been  dried  in  the  sun. 

Among  these  tombs  they  saw  some  which  contained  the 
mummies  of  animals  intermixed  with  human  bodies.  There 
were  bulls,  cows,  sheep,  monkeys,  foxes,  cats,  crocodiles, 
fishes,  and  birds.  Some  of  the  mummies  have  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  leaves  of  the  acacia,  or  sunt  tree,  over  their 
heads  and  breasts.  This  tree  is  often  seen  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  above  Thebes,  and  particularly  in  Nubia.  The 
flower,  when  fresh,  is  yellow,  and  of  a  very  hard  substance, 
appearing  as  if  artificial.  The  leaves,  also,  are  very  strong, 
and  though  dried  and  turned  brown,  they  still  retain  their 
firmness,    in  the  inside  of  these  mummies  are  found  lumps 
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ofasphaltura,  sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  two  pount.s* 
The  entrails  of  these  mummies  are  often  found  bound  up  m 
linen  and  asphaltum.  What  does  not  incorporate  with  tne 
fleshy  part,  remains  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  pitch ;  but 
that  which  does  incorporate  becomes  brown,  and  evidently 
mixed  with  the  grease  of  the  body,  forming  a  mass,  which  on 
pressure  crumbles  into  dust.  The  wooden  case  is  first  co-^ 
vered  with  a  layer  or  two  of  cement,  not  unlike  plaster  uf 
Paris ;  and  on  this  are  sometimes  cast  figures  in  basso  relievo, 
for  which  they  make  holes  cut  in  stone.  The  whole  case  is 
painted  ;  the  ground  generally  yellow,  the  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphics blue,  green,  red,  and  black.  The  last  is  very  sel- 
dom used.  The  whole  of  the  painting  is  covered  with  a 
varnish,  which  preserves  it  very  effectually. 

It  is  somewi:<*t  singular  that  no  instruments  of  war  are 
found  in  these  places,  when  it  is  considered  what  a  warlike 
nation  the  Egyptians  were. 

The  reader  may  see  several  of  these  mummies  in  the 
British  Museum;  which  place  is  oj)en  to  the  public  every 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  and  any  person  decently 
dressed  is  admitted  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  two 
o'clock. 

Dr.  Young  observes,  that  the  sepulchral  inscriptions  con- 
stitute the  most  considerable  part  of  the  Egyptian  literature 
which  remains ;  that  the  general  tenor  of  them,  as  might  be 
expected,  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  appears  to  be 
the  identification  of  the  deceased  with  Osiris,  and,  if  a  fe- 
male, with  Isis ;  and  that  the  subject  of  the  most  usual  re- 
presentations, seems  to  be  the  reception  uf  this  new  person- 
age by  the  principal  deities. 

By  a  diligent  and  accurate  comparison  of  a  great  number 
of  these  hieroglyphical  and  pictorial  representations,  he  has 
succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  names  of  the  principal  deities, 
and  of  several  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
of  th(%  epithets  attHched  to  them ;  and  from  the  hieroglyphic 
of  the  name,  and  other  corroborating  circumstances,  he 
P.  V.  2{J  4  H 
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entertains  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  principal  figure  taken 
from  the  wall  of  the  catacomb  in  question,  is  meant  for 
Psammis,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  the  son  of 
Necos  or  Nechao. 

There  was  a  procession  of  native  Egyptians,  and  of  cap- 
tive Ethiopians,  Jews,  and  Persians,  each  distinctly  and 
characteristically  marked  in  feature,  colour  and  dress ;  an 
event  which  we  shall  find  to  accord  with  the  history  of  the 
times :  for  we  know  from  the  great  source  of  all  authentic 
information  relating  to  ancient  history,  the  Bible,  thatNecho, 
the  father  of  Psammis,  carried  on  war  with  the  Jews  and 
Babylonians ;  and  Herodotus  notices  his  expedition  against 
the  Ethiopians ;  so  that  this  procession  may  very  naturally  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  the  three  descriptions  of  captives 
made  in  his  wars.  In  turning  to  the  35th  Chapter  of  the 
3nd  of  Chronicles,  we  shall  find  this  painting  of  the  catacomb 
more  strikingly  elucidated  by  the  following  remarkable 
passage :  *  After  all  this,  when  Josiah  had  prepared  the 
temple,  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  came  up  to  fight  against 
Charchemish,  by  Euphrates  ;  and  Josiah  went  out  against 
him.  But  he  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  saying,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee,  thou  king  of  Judea  ?  I  come  not  against 
thee  this  day,  but  against  the  house  wherewith  I  have  war; 
for  God  coiomanded  me  to  make  haste ;  forbear  thee  from 
meddling  with  God,  who  is  with  me,  that  he  destroy  thee 
not.  Nevertheless,  Josiah  would  not  turn  his  face  from  him, 
but  disguised  himself,  that  he  might  fight  with  him,  and 
hearkened  not  unto  the  words  of  Necho  from  the  mouth  of 
God,  and  came  to  fight  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo.  And  the 
archers  shot  at  King  Josiah ;  and  the  king  said  to  bis  servants, 
have  me  away,  for  I  am  sore  wounded.  His  servants  there- 
fore took  him  out  of  that  chariot,  and  put  him  in  the  second 
chariot  he  had,  and  they  brought  him  to  Jerusalem  and  he 
died,  and  was  buried  in  one  of  the  sepulchres  of  his  fathers, 
and  all  Judah  and  Jerusalem  mourned  for  Josiah.*  And 
again,  in  Chapter  30 :  *  Then  the  people  of  the  land,  took 
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Jehoahaz,  the  son  of  Josiah,  and  made  him  king  in  lim 
father's  stead  in  Jerusalem.  Jehoahaz  was  twenty  anil 
three  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  three 
months  in  Jerusalem.  And  the  king  of  Egypt  put  him 
down  at  Jerusalem,  and  condemned  the  land  in  a  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  a  talent  of  gold.  And  the  king  of 
Egypt  made  Eliakim,  his  brother,  king  over  Judah  and  Jeru- 
salem, and  turned  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  And  Necho  took 
JehoahaXf  his  brother^  and  carried  him  into  Egypt.^ 

The  wonderful  sculptures  of  the  Egyptians  are  to  be 
admired  for  the  boldness  of  their  execution.  Their  enormous 
sizes  render  it  difficult  for  the  artists  to  maintain  their  due 
proportions,  which  were  iiccording  to  the  height  of  tho 
figure.  For  instance,  if  a  statue  vf^rs^.  erected  of  the  size 
of  life,  th«  head  was  of  the  naturai  st  ,;; ,  if  the  statue  went 
thirty  feet  high,  the  head  was  lar^^...  .n  proportion  to  the 
body  ;  and  if  fifty  feet  high,  the  magnitude  of  the  head  was 
farther  increased.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  in  statues  of  so 
great  height,  the  distance  from  the  eyes  of  the  spectator 
would  have  so  much  diminished  the  size,  that  the  head  would 
have  appeared  too  small  in  proportion  to  the  legs.  The 
tedious  work  of  the  endless  hieroglyphics  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  part  of  every  edifice,  the  numberless  figures 
un  the  temples,  tombs,  obelisks,  and  "nails,  must  have  required 
wonderful  labour.  They  had  only  four  sorts  of  stones  in 
general  use  for  sculpture,  the  sandy,  the  calcareous,  breccia, 
and  granite.  All,  except  the  first,  are  very  hard,  and  what 
is  most  singular  is,  it  is  not  known  with  what  tools  they  were 
cut  out.  Ocular  demonstration  shews,  that  the  tools  of  the 
present  day  will  not  cut  granite  without  great  difficulty. 

When  a  young  man  wants  to  marry,  he  goes  to  the  father 
of  the  intended  bride,  and  agrees  with  him  what  he  is  to  pay 
for  her.  This  being  settled,  so  much  money  is  to  be  spent  on 
the  wedding-day  feast.  To  set  up  housekeeping  nothing  is 
requisite  but  two  or  three  earthen  pots,  a  stone  to  grind 
uieal  and  a  mat,  which  is  the  bed.    The  spouse  has  a  gown 
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and  'ewels  of  her  own  ;  and,  if  the  bridegroom  present  her 
i\'itb  a  van  of  bracelets  of  silver,  i'/ory,  or  glass,  she  is  happy 
and  foitunate  indeed.  The  house  is  ready,  without  rent  or 
taxes  No  rain  can  p?  through  the  roof ;  and  there  is  no 
door,  for  there  is  no  want  of  one,  as  there  is  nothing  to  lose. 
Thpy  make  a  kind  of  box  of  clay  and  straw,  which,  after  two 
or  three  day's  exposure  to  the  sun,  becomes  quite  hard.  It 
is  fixed  on  a  stand,  an  uperture  is  left  to  put  all  their  pre- 
cious  things  into  it,  and  a  piece  of  mumn.y  case  forms  the 
door.  If  the  house  do  not  please  them,  they  walk  out  an<l 
enter  another  as  there  are  several  hundreds  at  their  com- 
mand. 

At  Carnak,  one  murniiig,  previous  to  crossing  the  Nile  to 
Gournou,  Mr.  Belzoni  set  several  men  to  work  on  a  spot  of 
ground,  at  the  foot  of  a  heap  of  earth,  where  part  of  a  large 
colossus  projected  out.  Mr.  Beechey,  who  sometimes  visited 
the  ruins,  superintended  the  work  on  that  day  ;  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  discover  a  colossal  head,  larger  than  that  which 
had  been  sent  to  England.  It  was  of  red  granite,  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  and  uncommonly  well  preserved,  except  one 
ear,  and  part  of  the  chin,  which  had  been  knocked  off  along 
with  the  beard.  It  is  detached  from  the  shoulder  at  the 
Iv^wer  part  of  the  neck,  and  has  the  usual  corn-measure,  oic 
mitre,  on  its  head.  Though  of  larger  proportion  than  the 
young  Memnon,  it  is  not  so  bulky  or  heavy,  as  it  has  no  part 
of  the  shoulder  attached  to  it.  Mr.  Belzoni  had  it  removed 
to  Luxor,  which  employed  eight  days,  though  the  distance  is 
little  more  than  a  mile.  Besides  this  head,  which  is  ten 
feet  from  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  mitre,  he  procured  an 
arm  belongirig  to  the  same  colossus,  which  measures  also  ten 
feet,  and  with  the  head}  will  give  a  just  idea  of  the  size  of 
the  statue. 

At  this  time  an  order  came  from  the  Defter dar  Bey,  who 
had  arrived  at  Gamola,  three  miles  north  of  Thebes,  to  all 
the  Cacheds  and  Caimnkans,  who  commanded  on  both  sidcii 
of  Thebes,  nut  to  permit  the  English  to  accumulate  aii)' 
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ntore  antiquities,  nor  to  allow  the  Arabs  to  work  or  sell  any 
thing  more  to  them  on  any  account. 

Mr.  Belsoni  waited  on  the  Bey  the  next  morning,  and 
found  him  seated  in  his  divan,  surrounded  by  his  CachefTs, 
and  a  number  of  other  attendants.  He  received  him  coolly. 
He  inquired  whether  he  h»d  not  yet  made  ujphis  collection. 
He  answered,  that,  as  long  as  he  had  his  permission  he 
would  still  endeavour  to  'ind  something  more. 

It  was  manifest  he  wanU'd  an  excuse  for  his  conduct ;  fur 
he  said  he  had  been  informed  that  the  Fellahs  had  complained 
of  being  exceedingly  ill-treated,  and  that  they  drew  their 
swords  to  cut  jS  their  heads  and  Mr.  Belzoni's  people  beat 
them  continually.  '  .  v;  •     rf  y-  ' --!* 

The  Bey  said,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  bought  nearly  every 
article  of  antiquity  that  could  be  obtained  in  Gournou,  and 
therefore  it  was  time  to  stop  their  proceedings.    Mr.  BeU 
Eoni  replied,  tliat  what  he  had  bought  had  been  voluntarily 
sold  by  the  Arabs,  and  begged  the  Bey  not  to  believe  what 
he  heard  from  his  opponents.     The  Bey  inquired  whether 
Gournou  was  far  off.     On  being  shewn  the  place  out  of 
the  window,  six  miles  distant,  he  orde^'ed  horses,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  set  off  for  th&t  place.     He  went  straight 
on  to  Memnonium ;    where  he   inquired  about  the  great 
inosquees,  as  he  named  them,  and  put  several  questions  con- 
cerning the  buildings  and  the  colossi  that  are  there.     He 
then  proceeded  to  the  two  colossi.     After  a  general  survey 
of  the  ruins,  he  seated  himself  before  the  famous   battle 
painted  on  the  wall,  and  gave  his  opinion  concerning  it ;  ob- 
serving, it  was  impossible  that  the  colouring  could  have  been 
(lone  at  the  time  the  figures  were  ifiade,  as  it  was  so  fresh, 
and  the  stones  so  much  broken.     Mr.  Belzoni  said,  it  was 
owing  to  the  climate  of  the  country  that  these  things  wero 
preserved  ;  but  he  persisted  in  his  opinion,  that  it  was  iin- 
]>0!sslble  it  could  be  so.     I'hen,  quitting  his  station,  he  seatp<i 
himself  under  the  archway  of  the  first  entrance,  and  culled 
the  8hiek  of  Gournou,  whpm  he  knew  to  be  their  iiiciid,  und 
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wli     had  received  llic  order  (he  night  before.     The  puor 
Sliick,  treiiiblinn;  all  over  at  thi«  call,  was  asked  how  niiiiiy 
men  there  were  in  Gournou  who  du|i(  the  ground  in  Nctirtih 
uf  mummies.     The  Shink  answered  six  or  seven.     It  wns 
plain  the  Bey  did  not  k^(      what  to  do  to  gratify  his  spleen  ; 
and,  ns  he  oou)d  not  av,      rc^rnoting  the  order,  the  poor 
^«hiRk  was  to  sufler.     A  diabolical  thought  oame  into  his 
head  ;  and  he  asked  the  Shiek  if  he  could  find  in  Gournou  a 
mummy  that  had  not  been  opened.     The  Shiek  answered, 
that  one  might  be  found,  if  he  gave  him  time  to  search  ;  but 
the  people  who  find  them  always  open  them  instantly.    On 
this  the  Bey  flew  into  a  great  rage,  and  insisted  that  one 
Mhuuld  be  found  immediately  ;  ind,  if  ho  did  not  find  it,  ho 
would  give  him  the  bastinado.     The  poor  Shiek  was  ordered 
to  dig  ^lireotly  under  hia  feet  and  take  out  a  mummy ;  bui 
he  answered  that  the  mummies  were  in  Gournou,  and  none 
were  ever  found  in  the  place  where  he  stood ;  and  it  was 
well  for  him  thai  one  of  the  attendants  and  a  CachefT  con- 
firmed what  he  said.    The  Bey  then  sent  him  to  Gournou, 
and  told  him  to  see  that  he  found  a  mummy,  in  its  case,  and 
unopened  ;  and  be  allowed  him  an  hour  for  doing  it.     The 
poor  Shiek  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  turned  out  by  three 
or  four  soldiers.     They  then  went  to  Gournou,  and  under  a 
doum>tree  saw  the  Shiek  and  some  of  the  Janizaries,  with 
the  mummy  ready  for  his  highness.     Before  he  drew  near  (u 
ascertain  the  fact,  the  Bey  began  to  cry  out  that  he  was  smu 
it  had  been  opened  by  one  of  the  fellows  who  search  for 
mummies  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  he  was  told  otherwise.     None 
could  imagine  things  would  bv  carried  on  to  such  an  extreme. 
That  th    case  had  been  opened  no  one  could  suspect ;  but 
the  Bey  wanted  a  pretence  to  beat  the  poor  Shiek  for  bc-iiij; 
Mr.  B.  iconics  friend.     Accordingly,  he  ordered  him  to  bu 
Jmmediately  stretched  on  the  ground  ;  and  such  a  scene  en- 
sued, as  drew  from  the  Turks  themselves  expressions  both  of 
displeasure  and  disgust.     Mr.  BeUoni  endeavoured  to  inter- 
cede for  the  unfortunate  wretch,  wlioali  (his  time  was  under 
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ihe  tttiek,  but  it  was  useless,  as  tlie  more  lie  entreated,  the 
more  beating;  ho  received.  The  interpreter  not  reflec(in|f 
on  what  he  did,  ventured  to  intercede  in  the  name  of  Mr. 
Salt,  the  British  consul,  at  which  the  Bey  laughed.  He 
then  begged  in  the  name  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Bushaw  ; 
and  the  Bey  made  answer,  that  he  was  the  sole  commander 
in  all  business  there ;  addini^,  to  the  man  who  was  punish- 
ing the  Shiek,  "  Qo  on,  go  on,  and  hard. 

By  this  time  the  poor  fellow  was  like  the  mummy  that  lay 
by  his  side,  deprived  of  sense  and  feeling;  and  with  a  little 
more  beating  would  have  remained  there  for  ever,  and  been 
buried  where  he  lay.  At  last  he  told  the  man  to  stop,  and 
the  miserable  Shiek  yas  carried  to  his  cave  us  into  his  tomb ; 
nnd  was,  indeed,  more  fit  for  the  tomb  than  for  a  house. 
The  Bey  then  caused  the  mummy  to  be  opened,  and  finding 
nothing,  he  exclaimed,  if  they  did  not  bring  him  one  that  was 
entire,  he  would  threw  the  Shiek  into  the  river. 

An  order  was  sent,  that  they  might  have  twenty  men  to 

work  fur  eight  days.     When  Mr.  Belzoni  perceived  that  the 

Hey  did  not  step,  he  spoke  to  the  CachefT,  to  use  his  influence, 

tliut  the  order  might  be  enforced  ;  but  he  seemed  desirous  of 

nvnding  it,  as  he  was  awcre  it  was  merely  a  pretext  on  the 

part  of  the  Bey.     He   says,  I   saw   plainly,  that  we  had 

been  calumniated  to  the  Bey ;  and  the  Cacheif  protested, 

tliat  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have  befriended  us. 

Accordingly  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  would  be  to  his 

advantage  to  be  friendly  to  our  party,  as  well  as  to  the  other, 

and  that  the  Bey*s  enmity   would  not.  last  much   longer. 

Mr.  Belzoni  said,  it  was  some  business  which  had  prevented 

the  Consul  from  coming,  who  intended  to  bring  with  hinri 

presents  both  to  the  Bey  and  the  CacheflT,  when  all  would  be 

set  to  rights  again.   At  length,  persuasions  prevailed :  and  he 

ordered  the  men  to  work  ;  and  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Belzoni 

fulleoted  all  the  pieces  of  antiquity  together  on  the  quay  of 

Luxor ;  and  caused  a  mud  wall  to  be  made  round  tbcm. 

Various  phenomena  often  hujtpen  in  Egypt.    The  tehirl- 
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minds  occur  all  the  year  ruuiul,  but  cHpecially  at  the  time  ot 
the  camseen  wind,  which  begins  in  April,  and  lasts  (ifiy 
'.lays.  Hence  the  name  of  cuntseen,  which  in  Arabic  signi- 
fies fifty.  1 1  generally  blows  from  the  south-west,  ond  lasts 
four,  five,  or  six  days  without  varying,  so  very  strong,  that 
it  raises  tlie  sands  to  a  great  height,  forVning  a  general  cloud, 
so  thick  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes  open,  if  not 
under  cover.  It  is  troublesome  even  to  the  Arabs ;  it  forces 
the  sand  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  and  fills  every 
thing  with  it.  The  caravans  cannot  proceed  in  the  deserts; 
the  boats  cannot  continue  their  voyages  ;  and  the  travellers 
are  obliged  to  eat  sand  in  spite  of  their  teeth.  The  whole  is 
like  a  chaos.  Often  a  quantity  of  sand  and  small  stones  gra- 
dually ascends  to  a  great  height,  and  forms  a  column  sixty 
orsevebty  feet  in  diameter,  and  so  thick,  that  were  it  steady 
on  one  spot,  it  would  appear  a  solid  mass.  This  not  only 
revolves  within  its  own  circumference,  butruns  in  a  circular 
direction  over  a  great  space  of  ground,  sometimes  maintain- 
ing itself  in  motion  for  half  an  hour,  and  where  it  falls  it 
accumulates  a  small  hill  of  sand. 

The  next  phenomenon  is  the  mirage,  often  described  by 
travellers,  who  assert  having  been  deceived  by  it,  as  at 
a  distance  it  appears  like  water.  It  generally  appears  like 
a  still  lake,  so  unmoved  by  the  wind,  that  every  thing  above 
is  to  be  seen  most  distinctly  reflected  by  it,  which  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  deception.  If  the  wind  agitate  any  of 
the  plants  that  rise' above  the  horizon  of  the  mirage,  be  can- 
not see  through  it,  so  that  it  appears  to  him  clear  water. 
On  approaching  it,  it  becomes  thinner,  and  appears  as  if 
agitated  by  the  wind,  like  a  field  of  ripe  corn.  It  gradually 
vanishes  as  the  traveller  approaches,  and  at  last  entirely 
disappears  when  he  is  on  the  spot. 

The  third  phenomenon  is  the  locusts.  These  animals 
are  seen  in  such  clouds,  that  twice  the  number  in  the  same 
space  would  form  an  opaque  mass,  which  would  wholly  in> 
tcrcept  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  cause  complete  darkness. 
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They  alight  on  fields  of  corn,  or  other  vcgcUblcH,  and  in  a 
few  inintites  devour  their  ^vhole  produce.  The  natives 
make  a  great  noise  to  frighten  thena  away,  but  in  vain ; 
and,  by  way  of  retaliation,  they  catch  and  eat  them  when 
icied,  considering  them  a  dainty  repast.  They  are  something 
like  the  grasshopper^  in  form,  about  two  inches  in  length. 
They  are  generally  of  a  yellow  or  gold  colour,  but  there  arc 
some  red  and  some  green. 

The  wcrk  of  the  columns  of  a  temple  in  the  isle  of  Philoe, 
is  in  a  much  lighter  style  than  the  old  Egyptian,  evincing 
that  nation  would  have  improved   gradually  ;  and  in  due 
course  of  time,  by  amalgamating  the  Grecian  elegance  with 
the  vast  and  lofty  magnificence  of  its  own  works  of  art,  would 
have  formed  an  architecture  of  which  we  have  no  idea,  but, 
no  doubt,  most  sublime.     There  are  other  proofs  that  this 
temple  is  a  mora  modern  structure,  formed  of  the  materials 
of  an  older  edifice.    In  one  of  the  columns,  opposite  the 
gate  in  the  portico  which  leads  to  the  sanctuary,  there  is  in 
the  centre,  a  stone,  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  inverted; 
and  another  stone  of  this  kind  is  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
column  on  the  west  side,  near  the  ground.   The  whole  edifice 
consists  of  two  temples,  nearly  united  together.     A  small 
torople,  dedicated  to  Isis,   is  within  the   ])eristyle  of  the 
larger,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess,  to  Serapis, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  gods.     The  building  faces  the  south, 
with  a  large  portal  or  propyiaeon,  flanked  by  two  porticoes 
or  colonnades,  the  capitals  of  the  pillars  of  which  are  diflerent 
from  each  other.    At  the  entrance  of  the  first  portal  lies  an 
obelisk  of  granite,  thrown  down,  its  pedestal  having  a  Greek 
inscription  on  it,  which  is  a  complaint  of  the  priests,  addressed 
to  Ptolnmy  and  Cleopatra,  against  the  soldiers  and  the  go- 
vernment of  that  place,  and  proves  that  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  no  influence  in  the  government  at  that  period.    The  in- 
scription was  discovered  by  an  Enj^^lish  traveller,  Mr.  Banks, 
who,  not  having  time  to  dig  it  out,  left  it,  and  Mr.  Beechey 
took  a  copy  of  it.     Part  of  another  obelisk  and  pedestal  are 
P.  V.  2G.  4  1 
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tu  he  seen  in  (be  mud  wall  uppnsito.     There  are  alio  (wo 
liuiis,  of  granite.  * 

After  passing  the  Arttt  portal  ia  (lie  entrance  to  the  pro* 
nnos  ;  on  the  west  of  which  is  the  siuall  temple  of  Isin,  sur- 
rounded by  square  piuars,  with  the  head  of  the  gotldess  aa 
the  capital.   The  inner  part  consists  of  three  apartments :  the 
portico,  the  cella,  and  the  adytum.    The  hieroglyphics  on 
it  are  nearly  perfect,  but  almost  covered  with  mud,  as  it  has 
served  as  a  Greek  chapel.     On  the  east  side  of  the  pronaos 
is  a  gallery  with  several  cells,  no  doubt  for  the  use  of  the 
priests ;  and  the  north  is  the  second  portal,  covered  with 
colossal  figures  like  the  first.     On  passing  this  you  come  to 
the  portico,  which  is  reckoned  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful 
part  of  this  building.  The  hieroglyphics  are  entire  and  highly 
painted,  as  are  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  which  are  ten  in 
number.     The  figures  on  the  wall  of  this  portico  are  all  di- 
vided into  several  groups,  forming  compartments  of  five  feet 
high  ;  those  on  the  columns  forming  the  ornaments  of  this 
hall  are  highly  beautiful.     There  are  other  ruins  on  the  west 
of  the  island,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  temple  by 
the  water-side;  and  on  the  north-east  are  the  remains  of 
three  arches  made  by  the  Romans.     The  middle  arch  has 
fallen  down.  On  the  key-stone  the  words  *' sanctum,  sanctum, 
sanctum,**  are  cut;  afibrding  clear  evidence,  that  this  island 
served  as  a  holy  seat  not  only  to  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks, 
but  also  to  the  Romans.  There  are  marks  of  the  whole  tem- 
ple having  been  fitted  up  for  Christian  worship.     The  walls 
are  covered  with  mud,  to  hide  the  hieroglyphics  on  them ; 
and  some  figures  peculiar  to  the  Christian  religion  were 
painted  on  this ;  but  time  uncovered  the  hieroglyphics  again, 
as  the  mud  lost  its  hold  in  several  places.  At  the  back  of  the 
temple,  or  on  the  north  side  of  it,  are  the  foundations  of  a 
building  that  served  for  a  Greek  church,  and  was  formed  of 
the  stones  from  the  ruins  of  the  other  buildings,  as  is  obvious 
from  the  hieroglyphics  on  them.     This  island  is  perhaps  the 
most  superb  group  of  ruins  ever  beheld  together  in  so  small  a 
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tpaco  of  gruuiid.  The  whulo  island,  which  ia  noi  mure  tlmri 
u  thousand  i'oet  in  length,  nnd  less  than  five  hundred  iii 
breadth,  ii  richly  covered  with  ruins;  and  being  detached 
from  the  other  barren  islands  which  surround  it  at  some  dii- 
tance,  has  a  very  superb  appearance. 

In  a  valley  to  the  westward  of  Beban  el  Malook  Mr. 
Belzoni  found  that  the  Egyptians  had  a  particular  manner  of 
forming  the  entrance  into  their  tombs,  which  gave  him  many 
leading  ideas  to  the  discovery  of  them.  Besides,  the  suppo- 
sition that  many  of  these  tombs  must  have  been  buried  under 
the  stones  and  rubbish,  which  continually  fall  from  the  moun- 
tains, the  great  quantity  of  materials  cut  out  of  the  tomb  ac- 
cumulated in  considerable  heaps  in  different  parts  in  the  val- 
ley, might  give  various  suggestions  of  the  spots  where  the 
entrance  to  the  tombs  was  to  be  found,  as  is  justly  observed 
by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

He  set  men  to  work  near  a  hundred  yards  from  the  tomb 
which  he  discovered  the  year  before ;  and  when  they  had  got  a 
little  below  the  surface,  they  came  to  some  large  stones,  which 
had  evidently  been  put  there  by  those  who  closed  the  tomb. 
Having  removed  these  stones,  he  perceived  the  rock  had 
been  cut  on  both  sides,  and  found  a  passage  leading  down- 
wards. He  could  proceed  no  farther  that  day,  as  the  men 
were  much  fatigued,  and  he  bad  more  than  four  miles  to  re- 
turn to  Thebes.  The  next  day  they  resumed  their  labour,  and 
in  a  few  hours  came  to  a  well-built  wall  of  stones  of  various 
sizes.  The  following  day  he  caused  a  large  pole  to  be  brought, 
and  by  means  of  another  small  piece  of  palm-tree  laid  across 
the  entrance,  he  made  a  machine  not  unlike  a  battering-ram. 
The  walls  resisted  the  blows  of  the  Arabs  for  some  time,  but 
they  contrived  to  make  a  breach  at  last,  and  in  this  way  the 
opening  was  enlarged,  Mr.  Belzoni  and  his  party  immedi- 
ately  entered,  and  found  themselves  on  a  staircase,  eight  feet 
wide  and  ten  feet  high,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  four 
mummies.  In  their  caii<es,  lying  flat  on  the  ground  with  their 
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heads  toward  the  outside.  Farther  on  were  four  more  Ijing 
in  the  name  direction.  The  oases  were  all  painted,  and  one 
had  a  large  covering  thrown  over  it,  exactly  like  the  pall 
upon  the  coffins  of  the  present  day. 

He  went  through  the  operation  of  examining  all  these 
mummies  one  by  one.    They  were  much  alike  in  their  fold- 
ings, except    that   which   had    the    painted   linen  over  it. 
Among  the  others  he  found  one,  that  had  new  linen  appa- 
rently  put   over    the   old   rags;  which   proves,    that    the 
Egyptians  took   great  cnre  of  their  dead,  even  for  mai»y 
years  after  their  decease.    That  which  was  distinguishetl 
from  all  the  rest,  was  dressed  in  a  finer  linen,  and  more  neatly 
wrapped  up.     It  had  garlands  of  flowers  and  leaves,  and  on 
the  side  over  the  heart  was  a  plate  of  metal,  soft  like  lead, 
covered  with  another  metal,  not  unlike  silver  leaf.     It  had 
the  eyes  of  a  cow,  which  so  often  represents  Isis,  engraved 
on  it ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  breast  was  another  plate, 
with  the  winged  globe.    Both  plates  were  nearly  six  inches 
long.    On  unfolding  the  linen,    they   found   it   very   fine, 
which  was  not  the  case  with  the  other  mummies ;  for,  after 
three  or  four  foldings,  it  was  generally  of  a  coarser  kind. 
At  last  came  the  body,  of  which  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but 
the  bones,  which  had  assumed  a  yellow  tint.    The  case  was 
in  part  painted ;  but  the  linen  cloth  covering  it  fell  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  it  was  touched,  owing  to  the  paint  that  was  on 
it,  which  consisted  of  various  devices   and   flowers.    The 
cases  were  sunk  four  inches  into  the  cement  already  men- 
tioned.    Some  of  the  painting  on  the  inside  of  the  cases  ap- 
peared quite  fresh,  as  if  recently  done  ;  and  there  was  gene- 
rally a  coat  of  varnish.    For  what  purpose  this  tomb  might 
have  been  intended,  cannot  be  said,  perhaps  it  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  one  of  the  royal  blood.    It  appeared  by  the 
entrance  to  have  been  commenced  on  a  scale  similar  to  those 
of  the  kings ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  finished  for  a 
more  humble  family.  :         ■   V' 

The  result  of  tlie  researches  gave  ail  the  satisfaction  de- 
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ilfed,  of  finding  mummies  in  cases,  in  their  original  position 
bat  this  yrat  not  the  principal  object ;  for,  as  he  was  near 
the  place  where  the  kings  of  Egypt  were  buried,  ho  thoughr 
he  might  have  u  chance  of  discovering  some  of  their  relics. 

The  sue  red  valley,    nnnied  Beban  el  Malook,  begins  at 
Gournou,  runs  towards  the  south-west,  and  gradually  turns 
due  south.     It  contains  the  celebrated  tombs  of  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  and  divides  itself  into  two  different  branches,  one  of 
which  runs  two  miles  farther  to  the  westward,  making  five 
miles  from  the  Nile  to  the  extremity.    The  other,  which  con- 
tains most  of  the  tombs,  is  separated  from  Gournou  only  by 
a  high  chain  of  rocks,  which  can  be  crossed  from  Thebes  in 
less  than  an  hour.    The  same  rocks  surround  the  sacred 
ground,  which  can  be  visited  only  by  a  single  natural  en- 
trance, that  is  formed  like  a  gateway,  or  by  the  craggy  paths, 
across  the  mountains.    The  tombs  are  all  cut  out  of  the  so- 
lid rock,  which  is  of  calcareous  stone,  as  white  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  stone  to  be.    They  consist  in  generp!  of  a  long  square 
passage,  which  leads  to  a  staircase,  sometunes  with  a  gallery 
at  each  side  of  it,  and  other  chambers.    Advancing  farther 
they  came  to  wider  apartments,  and  other  passages  and  stairs, 
and  at  last  into  a  large  hall,  where  the  great  sarcophagus  lay, 
which  contained  the  remains  of  the  kings.     Some  of  these 
tombs  are  quite  open,  and  others  incumbered  with  rubbish 
at  the  entrance.     Nine  or  ten  may  be  reckoned  of  a  superior 
class,  and  five  or  six  of  a  lower  order.    Strabo  may  have 
counted  eighteen,  as  may  be  done  to  this  day,  including 
some  of  an  inferior  class,  which  cannot  be  esteemed  as  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt  from  any  other  circumstance,  than  that 
of  having  been  placed  in  this  valley. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says  in  his  opinion  the  tombs  in  the  valley  of 
Beban  el  Malook  were  erected  subsequently  to  those  in 
Gournou;  for  he  could  scarcely  find  a  spot  in  the  latter 
place  adapted  to  the  excavation  of  another  of  the  great 
tombs,  and  it  may  be  supposed,  that  when  all  the  best  spots 
for  large  tombs  in  Gournou  had  been  occupied,  the  Hgyp^ 
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tians  went  over  the  rocks  to  seek  another  situation  in  which  to 
deposit  their  kin^s.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  tombs  in  the  val- 
ley of  Beban  el  Malook  are  in  far  better  condition  than  those 
at  Gournou. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  they  went  to  see  the  tombs  iu 
Gournou,  and  the  temple  in  the  valley  behind  Memnonium. 
A  tomb  dbcovered  the  day  before  was  opened,  so  that  they 
might  enter  it.    On  this  they  took  the  road  over  the  rocks 
immediately,  and  arrived  in  less  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.     Having  proceeded  through  a  passage  thirty-two  feet 
long,  and  eight  feet  wide,  they  descended  a  staircase  twen- 
ty-eight feet,  and  reached  a  tolerably  large  and  well-painted 
room.    They  found   a  sarcophagus    of  granite,  with   two 
mummies  in  it,  and  in  a  corner  a  statue  standing  erect,  six 
feet  sik  inches  high,  and  beautifully  cut  out  of  sycamore- 
wood  :  it  is  nearly  perfect  except  the  nose.    They  found 
also  a  number  of  little  images  of  wood,  well  carved,  repre- 
senting symbolical  figures.     Some  had  a  lion's  head,  others 
a  fox's,  others  a  monkey's.     One  had  a  land-tortoise  instead 
of  a  head.    They  found  a  calf  with  the  head  of  a  hippopota- 
mus.   At  each  end  of  this  chamber  is  a  smaller  one,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  seven  feet  long ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  is  ano- 
ther chamber,  ten  feet  long  by  seven  wide.    In  the  chamber 
on  the  right  hand  they  found  another  statue  like  the  first,  but 
not  perfect.     No  doubt  they  had  been  placed  one  on  each 
side  of  the  sarcophagus,  holding  a  lamp  or  some  offering  in 
their  hands,  one  hand  being  stretched  out  in  the  proper  pos- 
ture to  hold  somethiqg,  and  the  other  hanging  down.    The 
sarcophagus  was  covered  with  hieroglyphics  merely  painted, 
or  outlined  :  it  faces  south-east  by  east,  ,i 

On  the  13th  of  October  they  caused  some  spots  of  ground 
to  be  dug  at  Gournou,  and  they  succeeded  in  opening  a 
mummy-pit,  so  that  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a 
pit  just  opened,  and  receiving  clear  ideas  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  mummies  are  found,  though  all  tombs  are  not 
^di^LO.    It  wqa  n  suiull  oite,  uud  consisted   of  two  rooms 
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painted  all  over,  but  not  in  the  best  style.  It  appeared  that 
the  tomb  belonged  to  some  warrior,  as  there  were  a  great 
number  of  men  enrolling  themselves  for  soldiers,  and  another 
writing  their  names  in  a  book.  There  were  also  several 
other  figures,  &c.  In  the  lower  apartment  they  saw  the 
mummies  lying  here  and  there,  without  any  regularity.  To 
all  appearance  therefore  this  pit  had  been  opened  by  the 
Greeks  or  some  other  people,  to  plunder  it. 

Mr.  Belzoni  after  repeated  attempts  made  an  entrance  into 
a  new  Pyramid.     An  Arab  then  entered  with  a  candle,  and 
returned  saying,  that  the  place  within  was  very  fine.     Mr. 
Belzoni  at  last  made  the  entrance  large  enough  to  squeeze 
himself  in ;  and  after  thirty  days  exertion  he  had  the  plea- 
sure of  finding  the  way  to  the  central  chamber  of  one  of  the 
two  great  pyramids  in  Egypt,  which  have  long  been  the  ad- 
miration of  beholders.     He  entered  a  passage  twenty-two 
feet  seven  inches  long,  and  the  works  including  the  port- 
cullis occupy  six  feet  eleven  inches  in  all.    Where  the  gra- 
nite work  finishes  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  there  b  a  per- 
pendicular shaft  of  fifteen  feet,  and  at  each  side  of  the  pas- 
sage, an  excavation  in  the  solid  rock,  one  of  which,  on  the 
right  as  you  enter,  runs  thirty  feet  in  an  upward  direction, 
approaching  the  end  of  the  lower  part  of  the  forced  passage. 
Before  them  they  had  a  long  passage  running  in  an  horizon- 
tal direction  toward  the  centre.    They  descended  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  rope.  At  the  bottom  Mr.  Belzoni  perceived  ano- 
ther passage  running  downward  at  the  same  angle  of  26^  as 
that  above,  and  toward  the  north.     As  his  first  object  was 
the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  he  advanced  that  way,  and  ascended 
an  inclined  passage  which  brought  him  to  an  horizontal  one, 
that  led  toward  the  centre :  he  observed,  that  after  they  en- 
tered within  the  portcullis,  the  passages  were  all  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock.    The  passage  leading  toward  the  centre  is  five 
feet  eleven  inches  high,  and  three  feet  six  inches  wide. 

Mr.  Belzoni  says,    as   they    advanced   they    found    the 
aides  of  this  passage  covered  with  arborizations  of  nitre; 
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some  projecting  ia  ropes,  some  uot  unlike  the  skin  of  a 
white  lamb,  and  others  so  long  as  to  resemble  an  endive 
leaf.  He  reached  the  door  at  the  centre  of  a  large  chamber. 
He  walked  slowly  two  or  three  paces,  and  then  stood  still 
to  contemplate  the  place  where  he  was.  Whatever  it  might 
be,  he  certainly  considered  himself  in  the  centre  of  that  py- 
ramid, wluch  from  time  immemorial  had  been  the  subject 
of  the  obscure  conjectures  of  many  hundred  travellers,  both 
ancient  and  modern.  His  torch,  formed  of  a  few  wax  can- 
dles, gave  but  a  faint  light;  he  could,  however,  clearly 
distinguish  the  principal  objects.  He  naturally  turned  his 
eyes  to  the  west  end  of  the  chamber,  looking  for  the  sarco- 
phagus, which  he  strongly  expected  to  see  in  the  same  situ- 
ation as  that  in  the  first  pyramid ;  but  he  was  disappointed 
when  he  saw  nothing  there.  The  chamber  has  a  pointed 
or  sloping  ceiling:  and  many  of  the  stones  had  been  removed 
from  their  places,  evidently  by  some  one  in  search  of  trea- 
sure. On  bis  advancing  toward  the  west  end,  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find,  that  there  was  a  sarcophagus 
buried  on  a  level  with  the  floor. 

By  this  time  Chevalier  Frediani  had  entered  a.so;  and 
they  took  a  general  survey  of  the  chamber,  which  Mr.  Bel- 
zoni  found  to  be  forty-six  feet  three  inches  long,  sixteen  feet 
three  inches  wide,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high.  It 
is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  which  is 
composed  of  large  blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  meeting  in  the 
centre,  and  forming  a  roof  of  the  same  slope  as  the  pyramid 
itself.  The  sarcophagus  is  eight  feet  long,  three  feet  six 
inches  wide,  and  two  feet  three  inches  deep  in  the  inside. 
It  is  surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite,  apparently  to 
prevent  its  removal,  which  could  not  be  effected  without 
great  labour.  The  lid  had  been  removed  at  the  side,  so  that 
the  sarcophagus  was  half  open.  It  is  of  the  finest  granite; 
but,  like  the  other  in  the  first  pyramid,  there  is  not  one  hie- 
roglyphic on  it. 

Looking  at  the  inside,  he  perceived  a  great  quantity  of 
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Ciirlh  and  stones,  but  did  not  observe  tlie  b'Jiies  among  the 
rubbish  till  the  next  day,  as  his  intention  was  principally 
bent  in  search  of  »ome  inscription  that  would  throw  light 
on  the  subject  of  this  pyramid.  They  examined  every  part 
of  the  walls,  and  observed  many  scrawls  executed  with 
charcoal,  but  in  unknown  characters,  and  nearly  impercep- 
tible. They  rubbed  off  into  dust  at  the  slightest  touch  ;  and 
on  the  wall  at  the  west  end  of  the  chamber  he  perceived  an 
inscription  in  Arabic. 

The  following    is  a    translation  of   the  Inscription  by 

Mr.  Salame, 

"  The  Master  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  h^a  opened 
them;  and  the  Master  Otbman  attended  this  (opening) ; 
and  the  King  .\lij  Mohammed  at  first  (from  the  beginning) 
to  the  closing  up.*' 

Mr.  Belzoni  adds,  that  the  circumstances  of  the  pyramid 
having  been  again  closed  up  agrees  with  what  he  has  said 
of  his  finding  it  so. 

It  appears,  that  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  as  little  was  known 
uf  the  second  pyramid  as  before  the  late  opening,  with  this 
exception,  that  in  his  time  the  second  pyramid  was  nearly 
in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  when  closed  by  the  builders, 
who  must  have  covered  the  entrance  with  a  coating  so  that 
it  might  not  be  perceived.  At  the  time  Mr.  Bel/oni  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  find  his  way  into  it,  the  entrance  was  con- 
cealed by  the  rubbish  of  the  coating,  which  must  have  been 
nearly  perfect  at  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  circumstance  of  having  chambers  and  a  sarcophagus 
(which  undoubtedly  contained  the  remains  of  some  great 
personage),  so  uniform  with  those  in  the  other  pyramid, 
leaves  no  question  but  that  they  were  erected  as  sepulchres ; 
and  it  is  a  wonder,  that  any  doubt  has  ever  existed,  consi- 
dering what  could  be  learned  from  the  first  pyramid,  which 
has  been  so  long  open.  This  contains  a  spacious  chamber 
P.  V.  2().  4  K 
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with  a  (iarcophngus ;  the  passages  are  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  uiimit  nothing  lari^er  than  the  sarcophagus ;  they  had 
been  closely  shut  up  by  large  blocks  of  granite  from  within, 
evidently  to  prevent  the  removal  of  tii  .c  relic.  Ancient  au- 
thors are  pretty  well  agreed  in  asserting^  that  these  monu- 
ments were  erected  to  contain  the  r»  mums  of  two  brothers, 
Cheops  and  Cephren,  kings  of  Egypt.  They  are  surrounded 
by  other  smaller  pyramids  intermixed  with  mausoleums  on 
burial-grounds.  Many  mummy  pits  have  been  continually 
found  there ;  yet  with  all  these  proofs,  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  they  were  erected  for  many  other  purposes  than  the  true 
one,  and  nearly  as  absurd  as  that  they  served  for  granaries. 

Some  consider  them  as  built  for  astronomical  purposes, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  their  construction  to  favour  this  sup- 
positioii.     Others  maintain,  that  they  were  meant  for  the 
performance  of  holy  ceremonies  by  the  Egyptian  priests. 
Any  thing,  in  short,  for  the  sake  of  contradiction,  or  to  have 
something  new  to  say,  finds  its  advocate.     If  the  ancient  au- 
thors had  advanced,  that  they  were  erected  for  treasuries, 
the  moderns  would  have  agreed  perhaps,  more  in  confor- 
mity with  the  truth,  that  they  were  made  for  sepulchres ;  and 
they  would  not  have  failed  to  see  plainly  those  circumstances, 
which  clearly  proves  the  facts,  and  which  are  not  noticed  as 
they  ought  to  be.     It  will  be  agreed  that  the  Egyptiand,  in 
erecting  these  enormous  masses,  did  not  fail  to  make  their 
sides  due  north  and  south,  and  consequently,  as  they  are 
square,  due  east  and  west.     Their  inclination  too  is  such 
as  to  give  light  to  the  north  side  at  the  time  of  the  sols- 
tice.    But  even  all  this  does  not  prove  in  the  least,  tlint 
they  were  erected  for  astronomical  purposes ;  though  it  is 
to    be    observed,    that   the    Egyptians    connected   astro- 
nomy with  their  religious  ceremonies,  as  various  zodiacs 
were  found,  not  only  among  the  temples,  but  in  their  tombs 
also. 

By  the  measurement  of  the  second  pyramid  it  was  as 
follows : 
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Apotome  or  central  line  down  the  front,  from 
the  top  to  the  basis      .        .        .        •        568 

Pe/pendicular 456 

Coating  frona  the  top  to  the  place  where  it  ends  1 40 

Mr.  Belzoni  now  again  proceeded  to  Thebes,  and  on  ar- 
riving at  Siout  went  to  th..  Bey.     He  was  about  a  mile  out 
of  town,  exercising  his  soldiers  and  young  Mamelukes  in 
gunnery  and  horsemanship.     The  cannon  exercise  w.:s  with 
balls  against  the  rocks ;  and  they  were  better  marksmen 
than  he  expected  to  find  among  soldiers  without  discipline. 
The  Bey  fired  himself  at  the  same  mark  with  two  balls  in 
one  barr  !  of  an  English  gun,  of  which  some  one  in  Cairo 
had  made  him  a  predent.     He  liked  it  extremely ;  and  ob- 
served, "  These  guns  may  become  offensive  to  their  makers 
some  day  or  other."    After  the  cannon  exercise,  they  be- 
gan io  fire  at  an  earthen  pot  placed  on  a  kind  of  pedestal 
of  about  six  feet  high.     They  com'  aence  their  course  at  two 
hundred  feet  from  it ;  ride  towards  it  at  full  gallop ;  at  (he 
distance  of  fifty-feet  drop  the  bridle,  take  their  gua-,  and  fire 
at  the  pot  while  at  full  speed.     The  horse  is  so  accustomed 
to  this,  that,  before  he  reaches  the  stand  on  which  the  pot 
is,  he  wheels  to  the  right,  to  make  room  for  the  next  in  the 
course.    It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  hit  a  small  pot  about 
a  foot  high,  while  the  horse  is  running  with  all  speed.     In 
about  two  hundred  shots  only  six  pots  were  brokeii :  the  fa- 
vourite Mameluke  of  the  Bey,  a  lad  of  twelve  years  old, 
broke  three.    He  had  the  best  horse  belonging  to  the  Bey, 
and  went  as  near  the  pot  as  the  length  of  a  gun  and  a  half. 
Two  other  Mamelukes  broke  one  each  at  a  good  distance, 
ami  one  was  broken  '  ;  the  Bey  himself,  for  which  he  re- 
ceived of  course  great  praise  from  all  his  subjects. 

At  four  o'clock  Mr.  Belzoni  went  to  his  palace.     Me  v/a 
sitting  on  a  very  high  armed  chair,  a  fashion  not  common 
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among  the  Turks ;  thougli  he  did  not  sit  like  an  European, 
but  in  a  Turkish  manner,  ^vith  his  legs  up.  Here  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  present  at  a  triul  upon  life  or  (ieath. 
The  case  was  this  :  a  soldier  belonging  to  the  Bey  bad  been 
found  dead  upon  the  road  neai*  ibe  villnge  to  Acmin,  mlh 
his  throat  cut,  and  several  marks  of  violence  upoin  his  body. 
Up,  was  on  his  return  frona  Mecca,  where  be  had  been  on  a 
pilgrimage.  His  camel  was  found  dead  ne;)r  the  door  of  a 
peasant,  utsd  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of 
money  ahowi  him.  He  was  seen  in  the  house  of  the  peaf:atit, 
near  wtsicb  iIh  camel  was  found,  in  company  with  seven 
other  men,  among  whom  was  a  Bedoween.  The  soldiers  of 
the  village,  who  took  ttt*^  priijoners  into  custody,  asserted, 
that  the  prisoners  had  assi>:}cd  the  Bedoween  in  making  his 
escape  ;  and  the  Sheik  of  tb^  :i\me  village  affirmed,  that  one 
of  them  liuid  he  knew  where  to  find  bim  at  any  time.  Se- 
veral witnesses  were  examined,  but  no  one  gave  any  evi- 
dence that  could  bring  the  facts  home  to  the  supposed  cul- 
prits. 

One  point,  however,  was  very  much  against  one  of  them, 
•nd  tliis  was,  his  countenance  did  not  please  the  Bey ;  for 
no  soontr  did  the  Bey  set  his  eyes  on  the  poor  fellow,  than 
he  exclaimrd,  <'  O  bo  !  the  case  is  evident !  I  see  plainly 
who  is  the  murderer :  look  at  that  man ;  can  there  be  any 
doubt  but  it  was  he  committed  the  crime  ?  So  own  at  once 
that  you  did  it,  for  denial  will  be  useless  ;  I  see  it  in  your 
face !''  Several  witnesses  came  forward  to  prove,  that  the 
peasant,  in  whose  house  the  soldier  was,  could  have  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  it,  as  he  was  not  in  the  town  at  that  time. 
Witnesses  in  this  country  are  rather  mure  exact  in  their  de- 
positions than  those  of  £urope,  for  they  do  not  get  off  so  ea- 
sily. To  make  them  impartial  they  generally  get  so  severe 
a  bastinado  on  the  soles  of  their  feet,  that  all  the  flesh  is  otf 
to  the  bones,  and  they  are  unable  to  walk  for  a  long  time  af- 
ter. A  thousand  blows  is  reckoned  a  moderate  number  for 
a  witness  to  receive.     It  was  said,  afterward,  that  several  of 
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those  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  murder,  had  their 
aev>t\a  cut  oif. 

Mr.  Belzohi  uqv'n  commenced  his  operations  near  Thebes, 
and  having  obsi^r  u.^^,  that  the  part  where  the  sekos  and 
cella  utMs^  be  was  iy>i.  touched,  he  bet  the  men  to  work  there, 
nnd  on  the  second  day  of  his  researches  came  to  a  krg4>  sta- 
tue, which  proved  io  be  the  finest  of  the  kind  yet  found.  It 
\h  a  sitting  fi,<^ure  ^  f  a  man,  in  all  points  resembling  the 
great  colossus  of  Memnon.  It  is  nearly  ten  feet  high,  and 
of  the  nvM  beautiful  Egyptian  workmanship.  The  stone 
is  gney  gi  unite,  and  has  the  peculiarity  of  having  particles 
in  it  of  a  colour  not  unlike  that  of  the  substance  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Dutch  metal.  Part  of  its 
chin  and  beard  have  been  knocked  otT,  but  all  the  rest  is 
quite  perfect.  In  the  same  ground  he  found  several  lion- 
headed  statues,  like  those  in  Carnak,  some  sitting  and  some- 
standing. 

Between  two  colossal  statues  and  the  portico  of  the 
temple  is  an  enormous  colossus,  thrown  down  and  buried, 
all  but  the  back  of  its  chair,  which  is  broken  in  two  about 
the  middle.  It  was  one  of  his  principal  objects  to  uncover 
it,  but  he  never  had  an  opportunity.  Among  the  columns 
of  the  portico  were  found  a  great  many  fragments  of  colos- 
sal statues  of  granite,  breccia,  and  calcareous  stones ;  and 
from  the  great  number  of  fragments  of  small  dimensions, 
and  of  standing  and  sitting  lion-headed  statues,  these  ruins 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  the  most  magnificent  temple  of 
any  on  the  west  side  of  Thebes. 

Mr.  Belzoni  took  many  impressions  of  the  prmcipal  figures 
in  basso  relievo.  The  wax  alone  he  found  would  not  stand, 
as  the  climate  would  not  permit  it ;  but  with  wax,  resin,  and 
line  dust,  he  made  an  excellent  composition.  The  greatest 
difficulty  was  to  take  the  impression  of  the  figure  without 
injuring  the  colours  of  it.  The  figures  were  as  large  as  life, 
ill  all  a  hundred  and  eighty-two  :  those  of  a  smaller  size, 
from  one  to  three  feet,  could  nut  be  less  than  eight  hundred. 
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The  hieroglyphics  are  nearly  five  hundred,  of  which  he  took 
a  faithful  copy,  with  their  cclours ;  they  are  of  four  different 
sixes,  from  one  to  six  inches ;  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  tnke 
one  of  each  size,  which  makes  nearly  two  thousand  in  all. 

At  the  latter  end  of  Juno  they  had  a  visit  from  Mr.  Brings, 
on  his  return  from  India.  He  brought  with  him  from  th.tt 
country  the  pine-apple  and  the  mango,  some  of  which  ho 
bad  planted  in  the  garden  of  the  Aga  at  Kenneh,  and  some 
he  tried  to  cultivate  at  Thebes.  The  mango  at  Kenneh 
turned  out  very  well ;  but  those  Avhich  were  planted  in 
Thebes  died,  from  want  of  care. 

After  this  Mr.  Belzoni  ceased  all  sorts  of  researches,  as 
Mr.  Drouetti  and  others  claimed  the  privilege  of  opening 
different  places  themselves.  Having  communicated  his  in- 
tentions of  taking  a  journey  to  the  Red  Sea  to  Mr.  Beechey, 
he  resolved  to  go  also,  and  Mr.  Ricci,  a  medical  gentleman, 
also  proposed  to  accompany  them. 

They  set  sail  on  the  ]6th  of  September,  1918.  The 
company  consisted  of  Mr.  Beechey,  the  doctor,  and  Mr. 
Belxoni,  two  Greek  servants,  a  miner,  and  two  boys 
from  Gournou,  who  were  hired  to  take  care  of  the  luggage 
in  the  desert 

The  Nile  rose  this  season  three  feet  and  a  half  e.  jve  the 
highest  mark  left  by  the  former  inundation,  with  uncommon 
rapidity,  and  carried  off  several  villages  and  some  hundred 
of  their  inhabitants.  '  .   •«  *   .ijjvh,  •, 

The  Arabs  had  expected  an  extraordinary  inundation 
this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  the  pre- 
ceding season  ;  but  they  did  not  apprehend  it  would  rise 
to  such  a  height.  They  generally  erect  fences  of  earth  and 
reeds  around  their  villages,  to  keep  the  water  from  their 
houses ;  but  the  force  of  this  inundation  baffled  all  their 
efforts.  Their  cottages,  being  built  of  earth,  could  not 
stand  one  instant  against  the  current,  and  no  sooner  did 
the  water  reach  them,  than  it  levelled  them  with  the  ground. 
The  rapid  stream  carried  off  all  that  was  bet'ure  it }  .«ieii« 
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women,  children,  cattle,  corn,  every  thin^  was  washed 
Qwuy  in  an  instant,  and  left  the  place  where  the  villaig^e 
stood  without  any  thing;  to  indicate  that  there  had  ever  been 
a  house  on  the  spot.  It  is  nut  the  case,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, that  all  the  villages  of  Egypt  are  raised  so  high 
above  the  general  level  of  the  ground,  that  the  water  can- 
not reach  them ;  on  the  contrary,  most  of  those  in  Upper 
Egypt  are  little  if  any  thing  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
ground,  and  the  only  way  they  have  to  keep  off  the  wnttT 
on  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  is  by  artificial  fences  made  of  earth 
and  reeds. 

The  first  village  they  came  to  was  Agalta,  whilher  they 
went  not  merely  to  see  the  place  but  to  desire  the  Cai- 
makan  to  send  a  soldier  to  guard  the  tombs,  in  addition  to 
the  Arabs,  who  were  left  there.  He  expected  to  be 
washed  away  by  the  Nile.  There  was  no  boat  in  this  village ; 
and  should  the  water  break  down  their  weak  fences,  the 
only  chance  of  escape  was  by  climbing  the  palm-trees,  till 
Providence  sent  some  one  to  their  relief.  AH  the  boats 
were  employed  iu  carrying  away  the  corn,  from  villages 
that  were  in  danger.  Both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
the  men,  women  and  children  are  left  to  be  last  assisted,  as 
their  lives  are  not  so  valuable  as  corn,  which  brings  money 
to  the  Bashaw.  As  this  village  was  then  four  feet  below  the 
water,  the  poor  Fellahs  were  on  the  watch  day  and  night 
round  their  fences.  They  employed  their  skin  machines  or 
bags  to  throw  the  water  out  again  which  rose  from  under 
the  ground ;  but  if  their  fences  should  be  broken  down  all 
was  lost. 

On  the  17th  several  villages  were  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed.  The  rapid  stream  had  carried  away  the 
fences,  and  their  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
escape  to  higher  grounds,  where  it  was  possible,  with  what 
they  could  save  from  the  water.  The  distress  of  these 
people  was  great.  Some  of  them  bad  only  a  few  feet  of 
land,  and  the  water  was  to  rise  twelve  days   more,  and 
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after  that  to  remain  twelve  duyH  ut  its  height,  accordini^  to 
tlie  usual  term  o(  the  inundation.  Fortunate  was  he  who 
could  reach  high  ground.  Some  crossed  the  water  on  pieces 
of  wood,  some  on  buffaloes  or  cows,  and  others  with  reeds 
tied  up  in  large  bundles.  The  small  spots  of  high  ground 
that  stood  above  the  water,  formed  so  many  sanctuaries  for 
these  poor  refugees,  and  were  crowded  with  people  and 
beasts.  The  scanty  stuck  of  provisions  they  could  save 
was  the  only  subsistence  they  could  expect.  In  some  parta 
the  water  had  left  scarcely  any  dry  ground,  and  no  relief 
could  he  hoped  till  four  and  twenty  days  had  elapsed. 
The  Cachetls  and  Cuimakans  uf  the  country  did  all  they 
could  to  assist  the  villages  with  their  little  boats,  hut  they 
were  so  small  in  proportion  to  whut  was  wanted,  that  they 
could  qot  relieve  the  greater  (^art  of  the  unfortunate  peo- 
ple. It  was  distressing  to  behold  these  poor  wretches  in 
such  a  situation.  On  arriving  at  Erments,  where  fortu- 
nately the  land  is  very  high,  they  found  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring people  collected,  employing  the  boat  to  fetch  the 
people  from  an  opposite  village.  The  Caimakan  set  off 
hiiniielf  with  another  boat,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  he 
returned  with  several  men  and  boys.  He  sent  the  boats 
again,  and  they  returned  loaded  with  men,  corn,  and  cattle. 
The  third  trip  brought  still  more  corn,  buffaloes,  sheep, 
goats,  asses,  and  dogs.  The  fourth  voyage  was  employed 
in  fetching  the  women,  as  the  last  and  must  insignificant  of 
their  property,  whose  loss  would  have  been  less  regretted 
than  that  of  the  cattle.  This  circumstance  will  convince 
the  European  fair  sex  of  their  superiority  over  the  Turks 
and  Arabs,  at  least  in  point  of  due  respect  to  them. 

The  party  was  now  increased  by  a  soldier  from  Esne, 
four  camel. drivers,  and  a  Sheik  to  guide,  naking  in  all 
twelve  men.  They  had  sixteen  camels,  six  of  which  were 
laden  with  provisions,  water,  culinary  utensils,  &c. 

In  the  morning  of  the  23rd  they  set  out  very  early,  and 
arrived  at  the  first  well  in  three  hours.    Several  of  the 
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Ababde  nation  oame  to  water  their  cattle  at  tbo  well,  but 
kept  at  a  distance.  They  live  acattered  about  iu  the  rocks 
and  little  valleys  among  the  mountains,  but  occasionally 
assemble  together  in  a  few  minutes.  To  pass  this  place 
without  a  good  understanding  with  their  Sheik  for  security 
would  be  imprudent  and  dangerous.  <    , 

On  the  24th  they  set  off  pretty  well  The  valley  af- 
forded a  very  level  and  good  road.  At  the  entrance  of 
this  valley  stands  a  high  rock,  on  ihr-  left  of  which  is  a 
•mall  Egyptian  temple.  To  this  (h<>y  directed  thrir 
course,  and  arrived  at  it  six  hours  after  setting  off  from  t'  le 
well  in  the  morning. 

It  was  adorned  with  Egyptian  figures  in  intaglio  re- 
lievato,  and  some  retain  their  colour  pretty  well.  They 
are  as  large  as  life,  and  not  of  the  worst  execution.  In 
the  sekoa,  which  is  cut  out  of  the  rocks,  are  four  pilasters. 
At  the  end  of  it  are  three  small  chambers  ;  and  there  are 
two  others,  one  on  each  side,  in  the  corner  of  the  lateral 
walls,  on  which  arQ  to  be  seen  figures  and  hieroglyphics  in 
a  pretty  good  style.  On  one  of  the  columns  they  observed 
a  Greek  inscription.  Near  the  temple  are  the  remains  of 
an  enclosure,  which  no  doubt  was  a  station  for  the  CAra<- 
vans.  It  was  built  by  the  Greeks,  is  twelve  feet  high, 
and  contained  several  houses  within  it  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers.  In  the  centre  was  a  well,  which  is 
now  ftUed  up  with  sand.  All  round  the  wall  there  is  a  plat- 
form or  gallery,  raised  six  feet  high,  on  which  a  guard  of 
soldiers  might  walk  all  round.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  are  holes  for  discharging  arrows,  similar  to  those 
formed  in  our  ancient  buildings  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
sides  of  the  gateways  are  built  of  calcareous  stones  and  the 
wall  is  of  bricks. 

On  the  25th,  they  continued  their  journey.  No  vegetation 
of  any  sort  was  to  be  seen  any  where.  Sometimes  they 
passed  over  wide  and  level  plains,  and  sometimes  crossed 
rugged  hills,   till  two  hours  before  aun-set,    when  they 
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rntere<l  (he  valley  ollvd  Btecak  by^  the  Arabs.  At  lliit  nUo« 
Mr.  Ricoi,  the  doctor,  wa«  attacked  with  a  vialcni  dia* 
order,  and  it  waa  decided  that  he  ahuuld  return  (he  next 
morning,  as  it  would  increaaa  if  he  advanced  farther  in  tha 
desert. 

From  this  place  they  travelled  to  the  valley  where  it  wan 
intended  to  halt.  The  caravan  had  reached  the  plaoe'sn 
hour  before.  Here  they  found  two  wcllst  one  of  suit  water, 
and  the  other  quite  putrid  and  brackish.  There  are  few 
waters  in  the  worid  better  than  that  of  the  Nile  ;  and  now 
to  have  to  drink  the  worst  was  sueh  a  change  in  one  day,  tihat 
they  could  not  help  feeling  the  consequences  of  it.  Mr. 
Beechey  was  taken  very  ill,  from  drinking  at  4he  first  well, 
and  they  had  great  apprehension  of  the  next,  whioh^  Wtfs 
worse.  They  had  previsions  for  a  month,  but  the^lrftlli 
meat  was  gone,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  pfocoi^a 
a  very  lean  goat.  The  tribe  of  this  country  area)l>Abab4<v 
and  extend  from  the  ooiinncs  of  Sudz  to  the  tribe*'^ 
Bishareiu,  on  tlie  coast  ef  tlie  Red  Se»>  belew  the  laliiude 
of  2S*.  The  manner  of  tliisrace show  them' to  bo  loi^ersiof 
freedom  :  they  prefer  living  among  these  solitary  roeKa'iaiKl 
deserts,  where  they  eat  nothing  but  dhourra  and^driMk 
water,  before  submission  to  the  commands  of  any  govern*- 
inent  on  earth.  It  is  a  great  feast  among  them  when  they 
take  the  resolution  of  killing  a  lean  goat,  but  they  eat  it 
Without  fearing  that  any  rapacious  hands  should  take  it  from 
them.  A  man  of  this  stamp,  accustomed  to  liberty  and 
independance,  would  naturally  find  himself  as  in  a  prison, 
if  under  the  controul  of  even  the  best  of  governments. 
Their  greiitfest  care  is  for  their  camels,  which  are  their  sup- 
port. They  breed  them  up  to  a  certain  growth,  and  then 
send  them  to  be  exchanged  for  dhourra,  which  constitutes 
their  fbod.  The  camels,  as  well  as  other  animals,  live  upon 
the  common  thorn  plant?,  which  is  the  most  abundant  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  Soitte  of  the  most  ind'  strious  of  the 
Ababde  ciit  >wood|  and  make  charcoal  vith  it,  which  Cb<y 
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■and  to  the  Nile  on  eamels,  and  barter  it  for  dhuuirra,  tallow, 
and  tent  cloth.  Few,  however,  underf^o  such  a  labour, 
for  they  like  tu  live  at  their  ease.  A  pipe  of  tobacco  is  a 
luxury,  and  a  piece  of  a  fut  ram  quite  raw  a  great  dainty. 
They  are  all  nearly  naked,  badly  made,  ami  uf  small  sta- 
ture. They  have  fine  eyes,  in  parliculur  the  women,  as 
far  as  we  oould  see  of  thuiie  that  came  to  the  wells.  The 
married  women  are  covered,  the  rest  uncovered.  The 
head-dresses  are  very  curious.  Some  are  proud  of  having 
hair  Ion;;  enough  to  reach  below  thvir  ears,  and  there 
formed  into  curls  which  are  so  entangled  that  it  would  ba 
impossible  to  pass  a  comb  through  them,  therefore  the  wo- 
men never  use  such  an  instrument.  When  they  kill  a  sheep 
that  has  any  fat,  which  is  very  seldom,  they  grease  their 
heads  all  over,  and  leave  the  fat  in  small  pieces  to  be 
melted  by  the  sun,  which  makes  them  appear  as  if  they 
had  powder  on  their  heads ;  and  this  lasts  for  several  days, 
till  the  sun  melts  the  whole,  and  produces  an  exquisite 
odour  for  those  who  have  a  good  nose.  As  their  hair  is 
very  crispy,  their  heads  remain  dressed  for  a  long  time{ 
and  that  they  may  not  derange  their  coiffure  when  their 
heads  itch,  they  have  a  piece  of  wood  something  like  a 
packing  needle,  with  which  they  scratch  themselves  with 
great  ease,  without  disordering  their  head-dress,  of  which 
they  are  very  proud.  Their  complexions  are  naturally  of 
a  dark  chocolate ;  their  hair  quite  black ;  their  teeth  fine  and 
white,  protuberant,  and  very  large.  ■  <  ■         .iti> 

In  the  winter  all  the  scattered  Ababde  in  the  mountainf 
assemble  together  here,  and  if  any  marriage  takes  place,  it 
is  at  this  time.  It  is  always  performed  with  due  ceremony. 
The  bridegroom  first  sends  a  camel  to  the  father  of  the 
bride.  If  this  be  accepted*  he  applies  personally  to  herself, 
m  tlie  presence  of  one  man  as  a  witness.  If  the  consent, 
the  day  of  marriage  is  appointed,  before  which  the  lover 
does  not  see  his  bride  for  seven  days.  Ou  the  eighth  she  ia 
presented  to  him  in  the  tent  of  her  father.     This  day  ifi 
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celebrated  by  killing  some  of  their  lean  sheep,  and  by  camel 
racea.  The  uext  day  the  happy  couple  retire  to  the  tent  of 
the  bridegroom.  If  the  man  becomes  tired  of  his  wife,  he 
sends  her  back  with  the  same  camel  wV«\ch  he  sent  to  her 
father,  as  this  is  her  own  from  the  time  of  the  marriage. 
The  mother  of  the  bride  must  not  speak  a  word  to  the  bride- 
groom as  long  as  she  lives  :  a  regulation  intended  to  pre-< 
▼ent  her  from  making  mischief  between  the  young  couple. 

IVhen  a  child  is  born,  the  next  day  the  father  kills  a  sheep 
and  gives  the  child  a  name.  When  they  are  sick,  they  say 
huUa  kerim,  and  lie  down  till  they  are  better,  or  till  they 
die.  There  were  old  men  that  did  nut  know  nor  could 
tell  their  age,  as  they  keep  no  account  of  such  things  ;  but 
by  appearance  they  must  have  been  ninety  years  old.  When 
any  one  dies,  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  put  the 
corpse  into  it,  and  very  often  on  the  spot  where  the  person 
died,  and  then  remove  their  tents  a  little  farther  on.  They 
never  intermarry  with  any  but  their  own  people.  A  girl  had 
been  refused  in  marriage  to  a  Turkish  CacheflT,  though  she 
was  ns  poor  as  any  of  her  tribe.  The  Cacheff  attempted  to 
use  force,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  assembled  to 
the  number  of  above  three  hundred,  and  he  prudently  re- 
tired, leaving  his  intended  bride  to  be  married  to  her  cousin. 

Some  of  these  wild  people,  as  they  are  called,  came  to 
the  well  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  as  they  saw  the  ^tarty 
quiet  and  peaceful,  they  ventured,  at  the  persuasion  of  fh& 
drivers,  to  approach.  A  few  of  them  had  been  as  far  a&  the 
Nile  to  purchase  dhourra,  and  these  were  accounted  men  of 
knowledge,  but  the  greater  part  had  never  quitted  their 
mountains.  One  of  them  seeing  a  piece  of  lemon-peel  lying 
on  the  ground,  wondered  what  it  was ;  and  another  who 
bad  been  to  the  Nile,  to  shew  his  great  knowledge  of  things, 
took  it  up,  and  ate  it  with  an  air  of  self-sufficiency.  They 
gave  them  a  piece  of  loaf-sugar,  and  when  they  bad  eaten 
it,  they  declared,  that  their  valley  must  be  better  than  their 
own,  as  it  produced  such  srood  zsd  sweet  bread.    Wtato 
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they  buy  dhourra  they  g;enerally  get  it  ground  with  the 
usual  hand  millstone  in  the  village  where  titey  buy  it,  and 
carry  the  flour  into  the  desert.  Their  bread  is  baked  under 
the  ashes,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  large  cake,  without  leaveu 
or  salt.  Their  ^reat  enemies  were  the  tribe  of  El  Mahada 
and  Banousy,  which  dwell  from  between  Sues  to  the  inte- 
rior of  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Syria.  With  these  tribes 
they  had  had  many  battles,  but  it  appeared,  that  neither  one 
nor  the  other  advanced  beyond  their  old  possessions.  They 
bad  also  been  at  variance  with  the  Bishareines  on  the  souths 
but  were  now  at  peace  with  them  all. 

On  the  29th  they  saw  the  Red  Sea  at  a  great  distance, 
and  having  entered  a  range  of  mountains,  stopped  at  a  place 
called  Owell,  or  place  of  the  dragon. 

On  the  30th  they  set  off  early,  bent  their  course  to  the 
Boutb-south-west,  and  passed  through  several  valleys,  to- 
wards a  very  high  mountain  called  Zubara,  a  name  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  the  euicralds  which  have  beeo 
found  there.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  about  fifty  men 
were  encamped,  and  at  work  in  the  old  mines  of  the  anci- 
ents, in  hopes  of  finding  some  of  the  precious  stones  :  but 
itappeared,  that  their  predecessors  had  searched  pretty  well 
before  they  quitted  their  works.  These  unfortunate  wretches 
receive  a  supply  of  provisions  fron*.  the  Nile,  but  some- 
times it  did  not  arrive  in  due  time,  and  great  famine  of 
course  prevails  among  tbem.  There  are  two  small  wells,  not 
more  than  half  a  day's  journey  distant,  and  one  of  them  had 
a  tolerably  good  quantity  of  water.  Theii*  work  had  com- 
menced about  six  months  before,  but  had  been  attended  with 
no  success.  The  mines  or  excavations  of  the  ancients  were 
all  choked  up  with  the  rubbish  of  the  upper  part  that  h^d 
fallen  in,  and  the  labour  to  remove  this  rubbish  was  great, 
for  the  holes  were  very  small,  scarcely  capable  of  contaia- 
iog  the  body  of  a  man  crawling  like  a  cameleon.  They  were 
all  thoroughly  tired  of  their  situaticD.  They  rose  several 
tiuea  against  their  leaders,  aod  in  one  instance-  two  of  tbem 
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ivere  killod.  On  the  day  the  party  were  there  one  of  the 
poor  wretches  nearly  fell  a  victim  to  the  avariuioua  caprice 
of  their  powerful  employer.  As  he  was  penetrating  into  one 
of  the  holes,  part  of  the  roof  fell  down  upon  him,  and  not 
only  cut  off  his  retreat,  but  nearly  killed  him  on  the  9\t9i, 
He  was  fortunately  taken  out  alive,  but  it  did  not  give  much 
encouragement  to  the  rest. 

Having  procured  an  old  man  from  nmnng  the  natives  to 
guide  to  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  th  y  prepared  for  departure 
on  the  next  mormvig,  the  1st  if  October.         '  ^    I"'  • 

The  road  was  uioti^  th  high  rocks,  and  in  very  narrow 
valleys,  but  in  which  tuere  were  a  great  number  of  trees. 
Here  they  were  led  by  the  old  man  in  various  directions 
throu4;'h  wild  and  cragey  places  tur  seven  hours.  At  lengthy 
about  nooh,  the  valley  opened  all  at  once,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles  they  ^aw  the  Arabian  gulf.  The  sight  of 
an  open  horiaon,  after  the  contracted  view  of  a  long  and 
narrow  valley,  was  much  welcomed.  On  reaching  the  shore, 
they  plunged  into  the  sea  like  the  crocodiles  into  the  Nile, 
and  found  that  a  bathe  after  a  long  journey  was  very  refresh* 
ing.  They  had  no  time  to  lose,  as  their  biscuit,  as  they 
«alculated,  would  last  only  seventeen  days,  and  not  an  hour 
longer. 

In  some  rocks  that  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  facing 
the  Red  Sea,  they  saw  several  mines  of  sulphur,  but  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  their  produce  would  be  advantageous,  owing 
to  their  situation.  They  are  near  the  sea,  but  the  convey- 
ance by  land  to  the  Nile  would  prevent  any  benefit  from  the 
speculation.  They  made  some  rnpust  on  some  sheiUfi^hi 
which  abound  in  great  quantities  along  the  coast.  The  large 
periwinkles  are  excellent,  and,  when  young,  are  very  ten* 
der  and  delicious,  particularly  to  a  hungry  man.  Some  of 
them  weighed  half  a  pound,  and  part  of  the  tail  was  quUe 
delicate,  though  the  white,  op  upper  part,  is  rather  tough. 

The  guide  met  with  an  aoqu^intanne  of  his  who  lived  by 
•atohing  fish,  not  far  fro^n  this  si^ot.     His  only  habitation 
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coiiniflted  of  a  tent  fuur  feet  high,  and  five  feet  wide ;  and 
hife  wife,  a  daughter,  and  a  young  man,  her  husband, 
formed  the  whole  family. 

Their  mode  of  fishing  is  somewhat  strange  ;  they  throw 
in  the  water  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a  donint  tree,  perhaps 
ten'or  twelve  feet  long,  at  each  end  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
wood  in  an  hurixontal  direction,  so  as  to  prevent  the  tree 
from  turning  round  ;  at  one  of  the  ends  a  small  pole  is  stuck 
upright  to  serve  as  a  mast,  on  the  top  of  which  there  is  a 
i)iece  of  wood  horizontally  fastened  as  that  below.  A  woollen 
shawl  thrown  over  it,  and  fastened  at  each  end,  and  to  the 
piece  of  wood  horizontally  fastened  below,  forms  a  kind  of 
suit,  and  two  fishermen  mount  on  the  large  trunk  like  on 
horseback,  and  by  means  of  a  cord,  attached  to  the  middle  of 
the  sail,  they  take  the  wind  more  or  less  as  is  required. 
Hut  it  is  only  when   the  wind  blows  either  from  north  or 
south  that  such  a  contrivance  can  serve ;  fur  if  it  blows  from 
the  east  they  cannot  set  off  their  boat  from  the  shore,  or  if  it 
blows  from  the  west  it  will  blow  them  too  far  out  to  sea. 
When  the  fishermen  are  ai  some  distance  from  the  shore,  it 
was  not  clearly  seen  by  what  ineans  the  rest  of  the  operation 
is  executed  ;  but  it  seemed  that  ihey  darted  their  long  thin 
spear  at  the  fish  when  they  happened  to  see  any,  and  by 
these  means  they  procured  their  subsistence.     On  their  re- 
turn they  brought  lour  fish,  each  of  about  six  pounds  weight, 
and  one  foot  six  inches  long  ;  they  were  of  a  strong  blue  sil- 
vered colour ;  their  fins,  head,  and  tail  red  ;  and  their  teeth, 
which  are  only  four,  are  quite  flat  and  out  of  their  mouths. 
They  had  very  large  scales,  and  their  form  not  unlike  the 
benne  of  the  Nile.     It  would  seem  that  the  Egyptians  must 
have  had  a  knowledge  of  this  fish,  as  it  is  so  clearly  seen  in 
their  hieroglyphics,  and  in  the  new  tomb  of  Psammuthis 
some  are  painted  exactly  us  ilH>y  m  ;  in  reality.     They  are 
exceedingly  good,  have  very  few  hones,  and  very  large  galls. 
On  the  5tlt,  in  the  morning,  they  ascended  a  high  moun- 
tain  to  view  the  coast  as  far  as  they  could,  and  they  saw 
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that  it  ran  in  a  straight  directiun  towards  the  aouth'eaht. 
£arly  on  the  6lh,  the  cninels  arrived  with  a  load  of  fresh 
water,  and  it  was  well  they  did  so,  for  their  thirst  was  in- 
creased, not  only  from  the  scarcity  of  water,  but  by  the 
shelUfish  which  they  had  found  and  eaten  abundantly ;  an 
inconvenience  which  the  fishermen  had  not  to  contend  with, 
being  accustomed  to  the  bitter  water  of  a  well  not  far  oS. 
Tliey  ttuw  (divided  tlicir  caravan  into  two  parties  ;  and  sent 
all  the  l!:"-gage,  culinary  articles,  the  soldier,  the  Greek 
servant,  a  jd  the  besi  part  of  the  camels,  to  a  spring  of  run- 
ning wa'  -r  in  the  mountains  of  Amuse,  there  to  wait  till 
Ml.  BelziMii  and  iiis  companions  returned.  They  took  as 
mud)  water  as  they  could,  and  formed  a  party,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Beechey,  Mr.  Belzoni,  a  Greek  servant,  four  drivers, 
and  the  two  Arab  boys  brought  from  Gournou,  with  five 
camels  in  all. 

T  ey  Set  oir  ill  the  morning,  and  went  along  the  coast 
till  they  arrived  at  El  Whady  Abghsoon,  near  the  mines  uf 
El  Kebrite,  or  sulphur,  and  on  the  south-west  were  the 
mountains  of  Hamata.  He  observed  the  coast  all  the  way, 
and  took  its  dLection.  On  the  road  they  met  some  fisher- 
men. When  they  saw  the  party  at  a  distance,  they  left 
their  tents  and  matched  oif  towards  the  mountams.  On  ar- 
riving <\t  theJT  tents,  they  found  some  excellent  fish  just 
roasted,  which,  no  doubt,  these  people  had  made  ready  for 
their  supper.  They  partook  of  their  meal,  and  left  some 
money  iii  payment,  on  the  top  uf  a  water  jar,  and  continued 
their  journey.  For  two  days  tl:ey  had  been  troubled  with  the 
winds  from  the  eust,  blowing  strong  and  resembling  the 
siroccos  of  Italy,  so  th&t  all  their  nerves  were  relaxed. 
During  this  time,  every  thing  was  wet,  and  at  night  there 
vas  an  excessive  heat,  and  the  atmosphere  quite  covered 
with  clouds;  fortunately  it  changed  after  two  dayu,  and  the 
north  wind  dissipated  all.  Had  it  lasted  longer,  they  could 
not  b«ve  proceeded  on  their  journey.  At  night  thejf  stopped 
at  a  mi^  of  bitter  water. 
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On  the  7th,  they  set  off  early  to  see  the  mines  of  £1  Ke- 
brite,  or  sulphur,  as  they  were  not  out  of  their  road.  They 
never  were  productive ;  but  what  little  they  may  have  af- 
forded, it  appeared  that  the  ancients  had  carried  entirely 
away,  so  that  they  left  them  exhausted  like  those  of  the 
emeralds. 

On  the  8th,  early  in  the  morning  they  set  off,  and  two 
hours  after,  saw  the  sea  at  a  distance,  and  went  over  a 
very  extensive  plain.  At  about  noon  they  approached  the 
sea,  very  thirsty,  and  regaled  ihemselves  with  a  liule  wa« 
ter ;  and  at  one  o'clock  arrived  on  the  shore.  They  arrived 
all  at  once  on  one  of  those  moles  of  ruins  which  show  the 
spot  of  ancient  towns,  so  often  seen  in  Egypt.  They  entered, 
and  at  once  saw  the  regular  situations  of  the  bouses ;  the 
main  streets,  their  construction,  and  in  the  centre,  a  small 
Egyptian  temple,  nearly  covered  by  the  sand,  as  well  a? 
the  insides  of  the  houses ;  and  their  wonder  increased  on 
examining  the  materials  with  which  the  houses  were  built. 
They  could  see  nothing  l<:t  coral,  roots,  madrepore,  and 
iseveral  petrifactions  of  sea-weeds,  &c. 

The  temple  is  built  of  a  kind  of  soft,  calcareous,  and 
sandy  stone,  but  decayed  much  by  the  air  of  the  sea.     The 
situation  of  this  town  is  delightful.    Ths  open  sea  before  it 
is  on  the  east,  and  from  the  southern  coast  to  the  point  of  the 
capf!  is  like  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  except  an  open- 
ing on  the  north-west  plain.   The  Cape  el  Golahen  extends 
its  point  nearly  opposite  the  town  on  the  east,  and  forms  a 
shelter  for  large  ships  from  the  nortii  and  north-west  winds. 
Right  opposite  the  town  there  is  a  very  fine  harbour  entirely 
made  by  nature ;  its  entrance  is  on  the  north ;  it  is  guarded 
on  the  east  by  a  neck  of  incrusted  rock,  on  the  south  by  the 
l»nd,  and  on  the  west  by  the  town  ;  the  north  side  being  co- 
vered by  the  range  of  mountains  which  forms  the  cape,  pro- 
tects the  harbour  also.     Its  entrance  has  been  deep  enough 
for  small  vessels,  such  48  the  ancients  had  at  those  timet, 
but  no  doubt  was  deeper.     It  has  at  present  a  bar  of  sand 
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BorMi,  «o  that  nothing  «uuid  eater  at  low  water  j  bala  |Hm* 
Mge  could  bt  eaHiIy  cut,  and  Iba  harbour  rendered  usefUl. 
Tbey  concluded  thie  to  be  tbe  Berenice  desoribed  by  Pliny, 
and  laid  doivn  by  D'Anville  {  it  Marly  agreed  with  the  aitu- 
ation  where  it  was  marked  oa  the  naap ;  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain with  more  accuracy,  they  resolved  to  venture  by  going 
half  a  day  biglier  towards  tha  south.  The  town  is,  in  breadtli, 
from  north  to  south,  1600  feet,  and  in  leagili,  from  east  to 
wwt,  20lK)  fi}et.  The  temple  seems  to  be  in  construetiim 
aocordin'^  to  the  Egyptian  style,  and  tbey  imagined  that  if 
the  O.eck:  had  built  it  tbey  had  taken  their  plans  from  Uiis 
anc^i'h^  people,  as  tbey  had  done  in  many  other  things.  It 
isune  iiundred  and  two  feet  long,  and  forty-three  feet  wide; 
it  contaiiiH  >  r  chambers,  one  on  each  side  of  the  sekosaad 
cells,  and  two  in  the  great  hall  in  the  front. 

It  was  three  days  sineo  they  had  eaten  any  thing  bat  dry 
biscuit  ami  water,  except  the  ftsh  found  at  the  fisbermen*s 
hut.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  before  the  sun  rose,  they 
set  the  little  Mttssa  to  digging.  He  vras  one  of  the  Arab 
boys  brought  from  Gournou.  Ho  bad  no  spade,  bat  with  a 
shell  or  caquiUe,  he  worked  tery  well,  as  it  was  oaly  aoft 
fisnd. 

The  boy  had  excai^a|ed  about  four  feet  of  sand  eloaa  to 
the  north-esal  corner  ol  the  oellsi,  and  they  saw  tbai  tha 
temple  was  Egyptian.  The  pari  of  tha  wall  which  was  dis> 
covered  waa  adorned  with  Egyptian  sculpture  in  basso  re- 
lievo, and  well  executed.  They  could  aee  three  figures,  two 
feet  tlwee  inches  high.  The  renauini  ^^g  part  of  the  wall  was 
covered  wit;h  bicroglyphics,  &o  In  the  same  hole  t'  -  boy 
f«Nit>d  ]nrt«f  an  Egyptian  tablet  covored  with  hieroglyphics 
and  igurea.  It  is  a  kind  of  a  rnddtsb  pudding* s4one  or 
bnetcia,  not  bekanging  to  tke  rucks  near  that  piaee.  They 
te«k  it  away  as  a  loeiaopafBduin  of  having  seen  a«  Egyptian 
tvWfrta  on  the  cooat  of  the  Red  Sea ;  a  circumstance  that,  ai 
yet,  tH)  antiquarian  has  had  any  idea  of.  Tlie  j>Iain  that 
gUi^Nmivds  ttiis  tow«  «  very  extensive :  tiie  nearest  point  to 
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the  momitiins  which  form  ih«  Qr««o«iit  is  about  5ve  mile* 
uii  the  west  of  it.  On  the  north,  the  mountain  [9  about 
twelve  mil«!s  dUtunt,  and  un  the  south  fifteen.  All  the  plain 
\»  inoliued  tp  vegetatiiiny  such  as  a  sandy  soil  can  produce ; 
but,  in  particular,  the  lower  part  of  it  towiirds  the  aeu  i« 
perpetually  rooist,  and  would  produoe,  if  ouitivated,  pas- 
ture for  camels,  shoep,  aud  other  animals.  This  inoisiture 
is  naturally  pruduved  by  the  damjt  uf  the  sea,  which  is  v«ry 
strong  when  it  happens.  The  upper  part  of  the  plain  is  nut 
so  damp,  and  would  be  perhaps  more  productive  of  dry 
plants. 

The  houses  were  not  so  extenisivc  as  they  are  built  at  this 
day.     It  was  the  custom  of  those  people  to  live  close  to  each 
other.     The  largest  houses  wer4  about  forty  feet  in  length, 
and  twenty  in  breadth  ;  some  were  smullor ;  (lie  square  of 
2000  feet  would  contain  4000  houses ;  but,  ui  then;  were 
spaces  of  ground  without  buildings,  which  may  be  reckoned 
half  the  town,  Mr.  Belaoni  counted  them  to  be  only  3000. 
These  people  had  no  need  of  great  sheds  (o  put  coaches, 
chariots,  or  any  other  luxurious  lumber.     Their  cattle  and 
camels  lay  always  in  the  open  air,  as  they  still  do  in  all  these 
countries :  nor  had  they  extensive  manufactories.    The  only 
massy  buildings  for  their  commerce  could  be  but  a  few  store- 
houaes,  nor  could  the  narrow  lanes,  which  were  in  use  in 
those  times,  occupy  mueh  of  the  ground.     He  calculated 
that,  with  the  houses  out  of  town,  which  are  souttered  about 
in  groups  here  and  there,  the  population  of  that  port  must 
have  exceeded  10,000  inhabitants :  a  town  which  even  at 
this  day  would  be  reckoned  considerable,  if  situated  on  that 
coast,  as  a  port  for  commerce  with  India.    He  observed  also 
some  of  the  tombs  dug  in  the  nearest  lower  rocks,  of  a  kind 
of  soft  or  calcareous  stone,  which  are  the  only  ones  on  the 
plain  near  the  town  on  the  western  side.     They  left  the  spot 
before  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  water ;  nnd,  as  the  oamel-driTera  bad  nearty  lost 
their  patience,  (hey  gave  them  hnlf-a-pint  each,  and  conti- 
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nued  their  road  towards  the  mountain  on  tlie  nortb-  west, 
with  the  firm  intention  of  returning  prepared  to  scrutinise 
the  whole  of  these  ruins. 

The  20th,  they  set  olT,  and  passed  through  a  wide  plain* 
As  they  left  the  mountain,  and  arrived  at  Habookroog,  a 
place  that  appears  to  be  at  the  entrance  of  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains that  leads  to  the  Nile,  the  camels  were  so  tired  they 
could  hardly  crawl :  they  had  lost  three  on  the  road,  and 
one  they  expected  would  not  last  long.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  a  correct  idea  of  a  desert  without  having  been  in  oiie  ; 
it  is  an  endless  plain  of  sand  and  stones,  sometimes  iiiter- 
mixed  with  mountains  of  all  sizes  and  heights,  without  roads 
or  shelter,  without  any  sort  of  produce  for  food.  The  Tew 
scattered  trees  and  shrubs  of  thorns,  that  only  appear  whiin 
the  rainy  season  leaves  some  moisture,  barely  serve  to  feed 
wild  animals,  and  a  few  birds.  Every  thing  is  left  to  na- 
ture ;  the  wandering  inhabitants  do  not  care  to  cultivate 
even  these  few  plants,  and  when  there  is  no  more  of  them 
in  one  place,  they  go  to  another.  When  the  trees  become 
old,  and  lone  their  vegetation  in  such  climates  as  these,  the 
sun,  which  constantly  beams  upon  them,  burns  and  reduces 
them  to  ashes.  The  other  sinuUer  plants  have  no  sooner 
risen  out  of  the  earth  than  they  are  dried  up,  and  all  take 
the  colour  of  straw,  with  the  exception  of  the  plant  harack  ; 
this  fall';  off  before  it  is  dry.  Speaking  of  a  desert,  there 
are  few  springs  of  water,  some  of  them  at  the  distance  of 
four,  six,  or  eight  days  journey  from  one  another,  and  not 
all  of  sweet  water;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  generally  salt  or 
bitter,  so  that  if  the  thirsty  traveller  drinks  of  it,  it  increases 
his  thirst,  and  he  suffers  more  than  before  ;  but  when  the 
drendful  calamity  huppens  that  the  next  well,  which  is  anx- 
iously sought  for,  is  found  dry,  the  misery  of  buch  a  •! tui- 
tion cannot  be  well  described.  TL?  camels,  which  afford 
the  only  means  of  escape,  are  so  thirsty  that  thej  oftDDOt 
proceed  to  another  woU ;  and  if  the  travellers  kill  them  to 
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•xtraot  the  little  liquid  which  remains  iu  their  stomachs,  they 
themseUcs  cannot  advance  any  farther.  The  situation  must 
be  dreadful,  and  admits  of  no  resource. 

Many  perish  victims  of  the  most  horrible  thirst.  It  is 
then  that  the  value  of  a  cup  of  water  is  really  felt.  He  that 
has  a  xenxabia  of  it  is  the  richest  of  all.  In  such  a  case 
there  is  no  distinction  ;  if  the  master  has  none,  the  servant 
will  not  give  it  to  him,  for  very  few  are  the  instances  where  a 
man  will  voluntarily  lose  his  life  to  save  that  of  another,  par- 
ticularly in  a  caravan  in  the  desert,  where  people  are  stran* 
gers  to  each  other.  What  a  situation  for  a  man,  though  a 
rich  one,  perhaps  the  owner  of  all  the  caravans  !  He  is  dy* 
ing  for  a  cup  of  water— no  one  gives  it  to  him— he  offers  all 
he  possesses — no  one  hears  him— they  are  all  dying — though 
by  walking  a  few  hours  farther  they  might  be  saved,— the 
camels  are  lying  down,  and  cannot  be  made  to  rise — no  one 
has  strength  to  walk— only  he  that  has  a  glass  of  that  pre- 
cious liquid  lives  to  walk  a  little  farther,  and  perhaps  dies 
too.  If  the  voyages  on  sea  are  dangerous,  so  are  those  in 
the  deserts :  at  sea,  the  provisions  very  often  fail ;  in  the 
desert  it  is  worse :  at  sea,  storms  are  met  with,  in  (he  de- 
sert there  cannot  be  a  greater  storm  than  to  hnd  a  dry  well : 
at  sea,  one  me^^ts  with  pirates — we  escape — we  surrender- 
or die ;  in  the  desert  they  rub  the  traveller  of  all  his  property 
and  water ;  they  let  him  live  perhaps — but  what  a  life !  to 
die  the  most  barbarous  and  ai>;oni8ing  death.  In  short,  to 
be  thirsty  in  a  desert,  without  water,  exposed  to  the  burn- 
ing sun,  without  shelter,  and  no  hopes  of  finding  either, 
is  the  most  terrible  situation  that  a  man  can  be  placed  in, 
and,  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  sufferings  that  a  hu- 
man being  can  sustain  :  the  eyes  grow  inflamed,  the  tongue 
and  lips  swell ;  a  hollow  sound  is  heard  in  the  ears,  which 
brings  on  deafness,  and  the  brains  appear  to  grow  thick  and 
inflamed :— -all  these  feelings  arise  from  the  want  of  a  little 
water.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  misery,  the  deceitful  mirage* 
appear  before  the  traveller  at  no  great  distance,  something 
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like  a  lake  or  river  of  clear  freiih  water.  The  tlecepllon  uf 
this  pheaoinenon  is  well  known,  as  is  mentioiietl  before ;  but 
it  does  not  fail  to  invite  the  lon^^ing  traveller  towards  (hat 
«lenaent,  and  to  put  him  in  remembrance  of  the  hsppin«fH>j 
of  beinj;  on  auoh  a  spot.  If  perchance  a  traveller  is  not  un- 
deceived, he  hastens  his  pace  to  reach  it  sooner  ;  the  more 
lie  advances  towards  it,  the  more  it  goes  from  him,  till  at 
last  it  vanishes  entirely,  and  the  deluded  passenger  often 
asks  where  is  the  water  he  saw  at  no  great  distance ;  he  can 
scarcely  believe  that  he  is  so  deceived  ;  he  protests  that  be 
saw  the  waves  running  before  the  wind,  aod  the  reflection  of 
the  high  rocks  in  (he  water.  •    •   k 

If,  unfortunately,  any  one  falls  sick  on  the  road,  there  is 
no  alternaiive;  he  must  endure  the  fatigue  of  travelling  on 
a  camel,  which  is  troublesome  even  to  healthy  people,  or 
he  must  be  left  behind  on  the  sand,  without  any  assistance, 
and  remain  so  till  a  slow  death  comes  to  relieve  him.  What 
horror  I  What  a  proceedint;  ii"  on  unfortunate  sick  man  ! 
No  one  remains  with  him,  iwi  ev  jn  bis  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant ;  no  one  will  stay  cad  dio  with  him  ;  all  pity  his  fate, 
but  no  one  will  be  his  compuriou.  Why  not  stop  the  whole 
caravan  till  he  is  better,  or  do  what  they  can  for  the  best  till 
he  dies  ?  No,  this  delay  cannot  be  ;  it  would  put  all  in  dan- 
ger of  perishing  of  thirst  if  they  do  not  reach  the  next  well 
in  such  a  time ;  besides,  they  are  all  different  parties  gene- 
rally of  merchants  or  travellers,  who  will  not  only  refuse  to 
put  themselves  in  danger,  but  will  not  even  wak  a  few  hours 
to  save  the  life  of  an  individual,  whether  they  know  him 
or  not. 

In  contrast  to  this  evil,  there  is  the  luxury  of  the  desert. 
and  also  its  sport,  which  is  generally  at  the  well ;  there  one 
enjoys  all  the  delight  of  drinking  as  much  water  as  one  likes, 
which  tastes  not  unlike  cordials  or  other  precious  liquors, 
with  the  others  in  that  situation.  The  beasts,  mixed  with 
birds,  drink  together  close  to  the  well.  There  is  a  kind  of 
basin  made  of  clay  which  is  filled  up  by  the  drivers,  frotn 
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the  Weill  where  the  thinty  tniniels  all  drink  together,  oa- 
meli,  sheep,  doge,  donkeys,  and  birds,  as  it  is  the  only  time 
they  can  partalce  of  that  HquiH ;  for  io  some  places  if  it  is  not 
drawn  op  from  the  well,  they  cannot  reach  it.  The  trarel- 
lers  only  saw  four  specii '  of  birds,  vii.  the  vulture,  crow, 
wild  pigeon,  and  partridge  ;  of  this  last  they  eat  some,  and 
found  them  exceedingly  good  :  the  crows  are  the  most  nu- 
merous ;  they  teice  time  cameh  by  pecking  their  wounds,  if 
they  hare  any.  The  other  did  most  pleasiuj^  diversion  is 
the  beautiAil  damsels  who  come  as  shepherdesses  to  water 
their  flock»,  who  after  being  assured  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  approaching  strangers,  become  very  sociable. 

They  set  oif  at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  20(h,  and,  be- 
fore noon,  reached  the  well  at  Hamesh,  containing  very 
good  water.  Here  they  lost  another  camel;  he  oo  ild  not 
go  any  farther. 

Early  on  the  2\t\,  they  proceeded,  and  arrived  at  the  Arst 
well ;  the  water  of  this  place  tasted  very  bad  on  going 
up,  but  it  appeared  pretty  good  on  their  return.  In  (he 
night  they  arrived  at  the  Nile,  and  having  been  long  de- 
prived of  good  water  made  them  sensible  of  tlie  superio- 
rity of  that  of  the  river  over  the  wells  they  had  been  accus- 
tomed to. 

The  place  they  now  reached  on  the  Nile  was  a  few  miles 
north  of  that  where  they  had  entered  in  the  desert  opposite 
Elfou,  and  a  little  south  of  Eleithias.  The  road  all  along 
the  valley  undoubtedly  was  a  connminieation  between  that 
town  and  Bcrenfce,  and  on  the  east  to  the  emerald  mines. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  town  of  Eleithias  mast 
huve  been  of  some  consequence,  as  there  is  all  the  probaiiti> 
Hty  of  commerce  having  been  carried  on  there  ;  there  is  still 
a  landing-place,  wiiich  evidently  proves  the  loading  anA 
unloading  of  boats  for  that  purpose  ;  and  this  place  mtisl 
have  been  more  frequented  by  the  caravans  from  ttie  sen 
than  Coptus,  as  it  is  a  somewhat  shorter  journey  to  the  Nile. 

On  their  way  down  the  Nile  it  v«as  pleasing  so  see  the 
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difference  of  the  country  ;  all  the  lands  that  were  under  wa* 
ter  before  were  now  not  only  dried  up,  but  were  already 
sown ;  the  nauddy  villages  carried  off  by  the  rapid  current 
were  all  rebuilt ;  the  fences  opened  ;  the  Fellahs  at  work  in 
the  fields ;  and  all  wore  a  different  aspect.  It  was  only  fif- 
teen days  since  the  water  had  retired,  and  in  that  period  it 
decreased  more  than  eight  feet.  It  is  not  so  every  year : 
when  the  Nile  increases  slowly,  it  decreases  also  in  the 
same  manner ;  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  rainy  season  in  Abya- 

The  natives  rather  prefer  the  rapid  rising  of  the  Nile,  for 
it  covers  more  space  of  land,  so  that  it  be  not  too  much»  as 
was  the  case  this  year  ;  and  if  the  water  remain  eight  days 
over  it,  it  does  as  much  good  as  if  it  continued  twenty.  By 
this  time  the  drowned  people  were  forgotten,  and  the  only 
calamity  remaining  was  the  scarcity  of  provisions  among 
the  Fellahs.  The  Nile  had  taken  away  their  stock,  and 
the  Cacheffs  were  only  busied  in  procuring  grain  for  seed 
In  all  such  cases  the  poor  labourer  is  the  last  thought  of.  » 
Mr.  Belsoni  now  prcseeded  again  to  the  island  of  Philue 
to  remove  the  great  obelisk  from  thence  to  Alexandria.  He 
met  with  much  opposition.  The  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
persuade  the  Reis,  or  captain  of  the  shallal,  to  undertake  to 
launch  the  boat  down  the  cataract  with  the  obelisk  on  board* 
The  water  was  very  low  at  that  time.  However,  the  pro- 
mise  of  a  good  present,  and  half  of  the  money  in  his  hands, 
mollified  the  captain,  and  he  promised  that  he  would  accom- 
plish  the  undertaking.  There  was  some  difficulty  at  first  iu 
removing  the  obelisk  from  its  original  station ;  but  once  put 
on  its  way,  it  soon  canM  to  the  water-side.  The  pedestal 
was  rather  more  troublesome ;  owing  to  its  square  form,  it 
was  almost  buried  under  the  rubbish ;  and  as  they  had  no 
tackle  whatever,  and  very  little  wood,  it  retarded  the  work 
one  or  two  days. 
■  Just  at  the  obelisk  was  ready  to  be  embarked,  the  follow- 
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ing  accident  happened,  which  was  entirely  owing  to  neglect, 
by  trusting  a  single  manoeuvre  to  some  who  speak  more 
than  they  can  execute.  Mr.  Belioni  left  the  care  to  others 
of  making  a  sort  of  temporary  pier  of  large  blocks  of  stones, 
^hile  he  examined  a  certain  passage  in  the  cataract  where 
the  boat  was  to  be  taken  up  empty,  and  launched  down 
when  loaded.  On  his  return,  the  pier  appeared  quite  strong 
enough  to  bear  at  least  forty  times  the  weight  it  had  to  sup- 
port ;  but,  alas !  when  the  obelisk  came  gradually  on  from 
the  sloping  bank,  and  all  the  weight  rested  on  it,  the  pier, 
with  the  obelisk,  and  some  of  the  men,  took  a  slow  move- 
ment,  and  sunk  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Belzoni  observed  that  the  stones  which  were  to 
serve  as  a  foundation  on  the  sloping  bank  had  been  only  laid 
oo  the  surface  of  it,  so  that  naturally  the  weight  of  the' 
obelisk  must  have  carried  it,  or  rather  pressed  down  into 
the  Nile.  The  obelisk  was  still  peeping  a  little  out  of  the 
water :  the  labourers  were  of  various  humours  ;  some  were 
sorry,  not  for  the  obelisk,  which  was  no  loss  to  them,  but 
for  the  loss  of  what  they  might  have  gained  in  future  ope- 
rations in  passing  it  down  the  cataract,  and  others  were 
laughing,  at  seeing  the  evident  disappointment  expressed 
on  many  countenances.  The  obelisk  is  one  single  piece  of 
granite  of  twenty-two  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  breadth  at 
the  basis.  It  is  about  the  height  of  that  in  St.  George*s 
Fields,  but  of  a  stone  of  a  much  heavier  quality. 

Having  determined  to  take  the  obelisk  up,  he  ordered 
the  men  to  come  the  next  morning,  and  sent  to  Assouan 
that  evening  to  fetch  some  ropes  if  possible.  The  two 
next  days  were  employed  in  raising  the  obelisk.  f 

A  great  quantity  of  stones  were  now  brought  to  the  water- 
aide.  Several  men  entered  the  water,  and  raised  a  heap  of 
stones  on  the  side  of  the  obelisk  opposite  the  shore,  to  form 
a  solid  bed  for  the  levers  to  rest  upon.  The  levers  were 
then  placed  under  the  obelisk,  one  at  the  basis,  and  the 
otiier  near  the  leaning  point,  so  that  by  the  pressure  of  tho 
P.  V.  S7.  4  N 
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levers,  the  obelisk  must  turn  round  upoa  iU  axis ;  the  men 
oouid  not  put  down  the  lerer  undec  water  as  they  do  on 
•hore,  buf  dy  seating  themseWes  on  the  extremity  of  th« 
levers,  the  pressure  of  their  own  weight  produced  the  ef« 
feet.    Two  ropes  were  passed  under  the  obelisk :  the  end 
which  was  from  under  it  was  fastened  to  some  date«trees» 
Which  happened  to  be  on  the  bank,  and  to  the  ends  whiob' 
caitle  from  above  were  as  many  men  put  a»  were  sufficient* 
At  the  side  of  the  levers  were  some  good  divers,  who  were 
Fdfldy  to  put  large  stones  under  the  obelisk  when  it  rose,  so 
that  it  might  not  return  back  to  its  former  situation.    When 
the  men  at  the  rupe  began  to   pull,    and   the   divers   to 
meant  on  the  extremities  of  the  levers,    the  obelisk  rose 
on  the  side,  opposite  the  bank ;  and  when  the  levers  were  Aa 
be  removed,  Che  obelisk  was  propped  by  stones  under  it. 
It  was  thus  risen  so  that  its  own  weight  caused  it  to  mor* 
round  At  each  turn  till  it  came  quite  on  dry  ground,  which 
was  effected  in  less  than  two  days.  >>>  ''■■S'.<-m»dfA  mii  :  iumyt/ 
-'Mr  Belzoni  continurd  bis  operatic.i,  and  put  the  obelisk 
on  board,  by  means  of  a  bridge  of  palm-trees,  thrown  from 
across  the  boat  to  the  land  under  the  obelisk,  whiclt  ma 
iiow  turned  un  the  bridge,  and  entered  on  board :  when  in 
the  centre  of  the  boat,  he  removed  the  trees  from  underJtf 
and  lio  8o6ncr  was  this  done  than  they  set  off  with  the  obe- 
lisk for  the  Marada,  to  have  it  readv  to  be  launched  down 
the  cataract  on  the  next  morning.     "    luti^pin  ^^uf    »h('v>;''V 
h  Next  mbrning  all  was  ready  for  the  dangerous  operation 
of  passing  the  cataract  with  the  obelisk.    At  this  place  is 
the  greatest  fall,  or  rather  descent,  of  water  in  the  cataract* 
When  the  inundation  is  half  high  in  the  Nile,  it  is  a  column 
of  water  of  about  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  which  falls 
^n  on  angle  of  twenty  and  twenty- five  degrees  among  rocks 
and  stones,  which  project  out  in  various  directions.    The 
boat  was  brought  to  the  margin  of  the  cascade;  a  strong 
rope,  or  rather  a  small  cable,  was  attached  to  a  large  tree, 
ttaaend  of  which  was  passed  through  the  beams  of  the  boa  , 
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to  as  to  be  slackened  or  stopped  at  pleasure.  In  the  boat 
there  were  only  five  men ;  and  on  the  rooks,  on  each  aide  of 
the  cascade,  a  number  of  others  in  Tarious  places^  with 
ro))e8  attached  to  the  boat,  so  as  to  put  it  either  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  as  it  required,  to  prevent  its  Tunning  against 
the  atones ;  for  if  it  should  he  toucbed  in  the  smallest  de> 
gree,  with  such  a  weight  on  board,  and  in  such  a  rapid 
aiream,  the  boat  ouuld  not  escape  being  dashed  to  pieces. 
The  cable,  which  was  borrowed  from  a  merchant-boat  in 
Asaouan,  was  pretty  atrong,  but  not  sufficient  to  stop  the 
boat  in  its  course,  in  case  it  should  be  in  danger  of  running 
against  a  rock.  It  was  only  aufficient  to  check  its  course 
down  ;  nor  could  the  boat  have  been  .stopped  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, for  in  that  case  the  water  would  run  over  the  boat, 
and  sink  it  instantly.  Under  these  circumstances,  all  de- 
pended on  the  dexterity  of  the  men  wlio  wer«  posted  in  va* 
rious  parts  to  puU^r  slacken  according  as  necessity  required. 
Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  fail  to  use  all  the  persuasion  possible, 
and  promises  of  bakshis  to  the  wild  peuple,  as  they  are 
called,  but  who  on  this  occasion,  were  as  steady  as  so  many 
pilots.  The  Reis,  of  whom  he  had  hired  the  boat,  was  al- 
most out  of  his  senses,  thinking  it  would  be  certainly  lost. 
The  poor  fellow  had  engaged  bis  vessel  merely  because  it 
happened  that  his  trade  failed ;  and  he  was  in  Assouan  for 
some  time  without  hope  of  getting  a  cargo,  and  had  in- 
curred debts,  which  confined  him  there,  and  he  would  have 
been  glad  of  any  freight  to  get  out)  but  when  he  saw  the 
danger  his  boat  was  in,  he  cried  like  a  child,  and  begged 
Mr.  Belzoni  would  relinquish  his  object,  and  return  his 
boat  safe  to  him.  But  when  he  saw  the  vessel  on  the  point 
of  being  launched,  he  threw  himself  with  his  face  to  the 
ground,  and  did  not  rise  till  all  was  out  of  danger.  Hav- 
ing seen  that  all  was  ready,  thie  signal  to  slacken  the  CAble 
was  given.  It  was  a  grand  sight.  The  boat  took  a  course 
#bich  may  be  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Accordingly,  the  men  on  land  slackened  the  rope;  and  it 
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the  distaooe  of  one  hundred  yards  the  boat  oanie  in  contAct 
with  an  eddy,  which,  beating  against  a  rocic,  returned  to- 
wards the  vessel,  and  helped  much  to  stop  its  course.  The 
men  on  the  side  pulled  the  boat  out  of  the  direction  of  that 
rocit,  and  it  continued  its  course,  gradually  diminishing  its 
rate,  till  it  reached  the  bottom  of  the  cataract,  and  was  out 
of  danger.  The  labourers  altogether  seemed  pleased  at  the 
good  success  of  the  attempt,  even  independently  of  the  in- 
terest they  might  derive  from  it ;  and  it  is  not  very  often 
that  such  feelings  enter  into  the  bosoms  of  these  people. 
The  Reis  of  the  boat  had  joy  expressed  in  his  countenance, 
as  may  easily  be  imagined,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  Assouan 
the  same  day  shortly  afterwards. 

Mr.  Belaoni  now  resolved  to  return  to  Europe,  and  hav- 
ing put  all  things  in  readiness,  and  all  the  models  of  the 
tombs  being  embarked,  be  took  the  celebrated  sarcophagus 
out  of  the  tomb  and  put  it  in  a  strong  case.  The  valley  it 
had  to  pass  to  reach  the  Nile  is  rather  uneven  for  more  than 
two  miles,  and  one  mile  of  good  soft  sand  and  small  pebbles. 
He  had  it  conveyed  on  rollers  all  the  way,  and  safely  put 
on  board. 

It  was  on  the  27th  of  January,  1819,  when  they  left 
these  truly  magnificent  ruins,  and  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the 
18th  of  February.  A^.  Cairo  they  only  stopped  a  few  days, 
and  continued  the  voyage  to  Rosetta;  there  they  landed 
the  various  pieces  of  antiquity,  the  obelisk,  the  sarcopha- 
gus, and  the  cover  of  another  sarcophagus.  It  had  been 
thrown  from  its  sarcophagus  when  it  was  forced  open,  and 
being  reversed  it  remained  buried  by  the  stones,  and  unno- 
ticed  by  any  visitor.  Mr.  Belzoni  cleared  off  all  the  stones, 
and  on  examination  of  the  under  part,  found  that  it  was  a 
fine  figure,  larger  than  life,  in  alto  relievo,  and,  except  the 
foot,  all  the  rest  was  quite  perfect.  Having  re.emburkeci 
all  these  articles  again  on  board  of  a  ^jerm,  they  came  to 
Alexandria  with  a  firm  intention  to  set  off  with  the  first  op' 
portuuity.       -.■-,.-•:  ,..-..- 
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Having  however,  from  oircumstaiices,  to  remain  longer 
than  he  Expected,  he  resolved  to  take  a  journey  to  the  Oasis 
ofAnanion.  He  left  Roscttu  on  the  20th,  and  arrived  at 
Benisouef  on  the  SOlh  of  April,  1819.  He  took  a  Sioiliah 
servant,  whom  he  hired  in  Alexandria,  as  his  Irish  lad  had 
taken  the  opportunity  of  returning  to  England  from  Jeru- 
salem with  Mr.  Legli.  He  took,  also,  a  Moorish  Hadge, 
who  was  on  his  return  from  Mecca,  and  begged  to  be  taken 
on  board  at  Gene.  As  he  was  a  Hadge  or  pilgrim,  his  com- 
pany would  be  of  some  service ;  and  he  proved  very  useful. 
At  Benisouef  they  procured  some  donkeys  to  take  them  and 
a  little  provision  as  far  as  the  lake  Moeris. 

On  the  29lh  of  April  they  set  olf,  and  directed  their 
course  through  a  vast  plain  of  cultivated  land,  of  corn  and 
other  products  of  the  country.  This  plain  is  all  under  wa- 
ter at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  excepting  the  scattered 
villages,  which  stand  elevated,  and  appear  like  so  many 
islands  during  that  time.  About  fifteen  miles  from  the  Nile, 
the  chain  of  mountains  on  the  west  are  but  low.  They 
open  and  form  a  valley  into  the  Faioum ;  and  it  was  at  this 
entrance  that  they  arrived  on  the  first  night  of  their  journey. 
The  B'^hr  Yousef  passes  into  the  centre  of  this  valley,  and 
enters,  in  various  serpentine  directions,  into  the  Faioum. 
They  took  their  station  under  some  date  trees  near  the 
water,  about  two  miles  from  the  first  pyramid.  Here,  after 
a  slight  repast,  they  went  to  sleep  on  their  usual  bed,  a 
mattress,  thin  enough  to  serve  as  a  saddle  when  folded  up, 
but,  when  laid  on  a  mat  or  on  the  ground,  affording  as  good 
a  bed  as  any  traveller  ought  to  expect.  The  Sicilian  ser- 
vant, the  Moorish  Hadge,  and  the  donkey-drivers,  kept 
watch  in  their  turn  ;  and  at  was  arranged  so,  that  this  sys- 
tem should  h€  observed  during  the  whole  of  their  journey. 

On  the  30th,  they  set  off  before  sunrise,  and  soon  arriveb 
at  the  first  pyramid.  It  is  composed  of  sun-burnt  bricks, 
and  stands  on  a  high  ground  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  valley      Its  basis  is  covered  round  with 
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•ftad  and  stones,  out  of  which  it  rises  sixty  feet,  but  its 

I'  I 

original  height  must  have  been  above  seventy,  as  the  top 
has  been  thrown  down.  The  basis  above  the  sand  is  eighty 
feet.  Mr.  Belzoni  ascended  the  pyramid,  and  from  the  top 
oould  see  the  whole  vaHey,  and  the  entrance  into  the  Faieum. 
On  the  west,  at  only  two  hours*  walk  distance,  was  another 
pyramid,  situated  on  a  lower  ground ;  consequently  it  ap- 
peared less  high.  Further  to  the  west,  was  Medinet  El 
Faioum,  which  stands  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Arsinoe,  and 
has  a  respectable  appearance  at  a  distance.  .^^i 

They  set  off  for  the  temple,  named  Cassar  el  Haron, 
about  three  miles  from  a  lake,  standing  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins  of  a  town,  of  which  there  is  a  track  of  the  wall  to 
be  seen,  pnd  the  foundations  of  several  houses  and  other 
small  temples.  There  are  fragments  of  columns,  and  blocksof 
•tone  of  a  middling  site.  The  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
excepting  in  ithe  upper  part :  it  is  of  a  singular  oonatruction. 
and  differs  somewhat  from  the  Egyptian.  There  are  no 
hieroglyphics  either  inside  or  out,  and  only  two  figures  on 
the  wall  on  the  western  side  of  the  upper  apartments,  one  of 
which  he  took  for  Osiris,  and  the  other  for  Jupiter  A  mmon. 
In  the  front  of  this  temple  there  is  a  semicircular  pilaster  at 
each  side  of  the  door,  and  two  pilasters  attached  to  the  wall; 
but  the  exterior  workmanship  u  evidently  of  a  later  date 
than  the  temple.  Part  of  the  town  is  covered  with  sand. 
On  the  east  side  of  it  there  is  something  like  a  gateway,  in 
an  octangular  form,  and  at  a  little  distance  there  is  a  Greek 
tihapel,  elevated  on  a  platform,  >with  cellars  under  it.     hid 

After  having  taken  a  proper  view  of  the  temple  and  of  the 
town,  they  went  to  see  the  small  Greek  chapel,  accom)>anied 
by  the  two  boatmen ;  and  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  any 
danger,  Mr.  Belxoni  left  his  gun  and  pistols  in  the  tempSe, 
but  bad  nearly  suffered  for  his  temerity ;  for  just  as  he  was 
mounting  the  few  steps  that  lead  to  the  platform  of  the  small 
ch'apiel,  a  large  hyena  rushed  from  the  apartments  beneath 
the  chapel.    The  animal  stopped  three  or  four  yards  from 
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binif  and  thin  turned  round  as  if  determined  to  a(tai4  liiin ; 
but  it  appeared  ooaecoud  tlioughts  to  have  relintiuislird  ita. 
intent,  and  after  having  sliown  its  pretty  teeth,  gave  a  hU. 
deoua  roar,  and  set  off  galloping  as  fast  as  it  could-,  i!  t-d  i\ 
.  On  the  morning  of  May  6,  they  took  the  road  on  the  west: 
«ule  of  the  lake,  and  saw,  the  site  of  a  town  nanoed  El  Ha- 
inan, of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  scattered  pieces  of 
brick  and  part  of  a  bath.    This  place  is  situated  full  forty 
feet  above  the  lake,  and  the  ground  all  round  was  covered 
viitb  small  shells  such  as  cockles,  small  oonohilies,    and 
others  not  unlike  periwinkles.    They  returned  afterwards  on 
the  east  OD  the  same  day,  and  passed  several  ancient  vil- 
lages, built  of  sun-burnt  bricks.    At  a  place  named  Teras, 
Mr.  Belsoni  observed  several  blocks  of  white  stone  and  red 
granite,  which  evidently  must  have  been  taken  from  edifioea 
of  greater  magnitude  than  what  had  ever  atood  there.    He 
eould  not  see  the  smallest  appearance  of  an  edifice,  either 
0*  the  ground,  or  any  appearance  from  under  it ;  but  he 
observed  all  through  that  part  of  the  country  a  great  num- 
ber of  stones  and  columns  of  beautiful  colours,  of  white 
marble  and  of  granite.    These  pieces  were  scattered  about 
for  the  space  of  several  miles,  some  on  the  road,  and  soma 
\o  the  houses  of  the  Arabs,  and  others  put  to  various  uses  in 
it^  erection  of  huts,  &c. 

They  continued  their  journey  in  a  direction  parallel 
with  the  lake,  through  several  villages,  woods  of  pslmand 
other  fruit  trees,  and  well  cultivated  lands^  and  at  sunseC 
arrived  at  Fed  mi  n  el  Kunois,  which  means  the  Place  of 
Churches  :  it  stand  on  a  high  mound  of  earth  and  rubbish,' 
and  has  evidently  been  rebuilt  on  other  ruins.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  small  canal  from  the  Bahr  Yousef.  One 
side  of  the  town  is  inhabited  by  Christian  Copts,  and  the 
other  by  Mahomedans  ;  and  thouj^  the  two  religions  offi- 
ciated almost  in  sight  of  each  other,  they  never  interfered 
in  each  other's  rights.  The  poor  Copts  were  destitute  of  the 
principal  means  of  educating  their  children ;  and  the  only 
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Kfercnoe  they  nid  tu  the  rites  of  the  Chriitiuii  religion  wa« 
■a  uld  book  of  manuscripti,  copied  from  the  Bible ;  but  even 
this  WM  kept  as  the  only  relio  they  had.  Mr.  Belzoni  say* 
if  he  had  possessed  an  Arabio  Bible  or  Testament  he  might 
have  become  a  great  man  among  them,  and  states  his  won- 
der that  the  Missionaries  of  the  Bible  Society,  who  had 
lately  visited  Egypt,  omitted  this  plaoe^  being  a  noted 
Christian  town.    -        >- •  \     I'lS       ' ''  '  •         r     -^  '«' 

A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Burckhardt,  cousin  to  the 
celebrated  traveller  of  that  name,  went,  unprotected,  into 
Bgypt  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Bibles,  and  was  in 
consequence  persecuted  and  obliged  to  fly  in  great  haste* 
He  went  into  Syria,  but  with  over  fatigue,  or  perhaps  from 
the  effects  of  the  climate,  he  was  unable  to  proceed  higher 
than  Aleppo,  where  he  died.  •    '    -'■  ■>-  ■'  <  •  •' 

;  The  tradition  of  the  town  of  Fedmin  el  Kunois  is,  that  in 
ancient  times  there  were  on  that  spot  three  hundred  churchea 
which  were  allowed  to  fall  in  ruins  by  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  that  when  the  Mahomedans  succeeded  to 
the  country,  they  built  the  present  town  on  these  very  three 
hundred  churches;  for  which  reason  the  town  is  named 
Fedmin  of  the  churches.  The  story  is  somewhat  strange 
and  may  afford  grounds  for  a  modern  traveller  to  place  the 
Egyptian  Labyrinth  in  this  spot;  for,  by  conceiving  that  the 
three  hundred  churches  were  the  three  hundred  cellars  of 
the  Labyrinth,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  or  by  supposing 
that  the  father  of  history  meant  to  say  three  hundred  instead 
of  three  thousand,  the  above  churches  could  have  been  no- 
thing less  than  the  old  Egyptian  Labyrinth  itself.  All  this 
might  pass  off  well  enough  among  the  wanderers ;  but,  un- 
fortunately,  there  is  proof  to  the  contrary,  which  will  do 
away  with  any  such  supposition.  The  above  branch  of 
the  BahrYousef  passes  through  the  town,  cut  not  above  two 
centuries  ago ;  and  none  of  the  said  churches  appeared  in 
the  progress  of  the  excavation  through  the  town,  which 
must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  built  on  the  said  three 
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hundred  ohurcheH.  llownver,  noiwitliitandiii((  the  littie 
pruhability  there  is  of  th«  Liihyriiith  being  in  this  place,  it 
iiiUHt  have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lake,  as  the 
l>;rcat  quantity  of  mdtterials  which  is  scattered  about  the  coun- 
try has  evidently  belonged  to  some  extensive  and  splendid 
building. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  7th  tliey  went  to  see  the  ruins  of 
tlie  ancient  Arsinue.  It  had  been  a  very  large  city ;  but 
nothing  of  it  remained,  except  high  mounds  of  rubbish. 
The  chief  materials  appear  to  have  been  burnt  bricks.  There 
are  many  stone  edifices,  and  a  great  quantity  of  wrought 
granite.  In  the  present  town  of  Medinet  were  several  frag- 
ments of  granite  columns,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  of 
a  most  magnificent  taste. 

Having  seen  all  he  wished  in  this  place,  Mr.  Belzoni 
went  to  see  HussufT  Bey,  who  bad  returned  from  Cairo. 
He  was  a  native  of  Ciroassia,  and  bought  at  the  usual  mar- 
ket as  a  common  slave,  by  the  Bashaw  of  Egypt,  who,  af- 
ter many  years*  servitude,  made  him  Bey,  or  governor,  of 
itie  finest  province  of  that  country.  He  was  uncommonly 
civil,  and  eager  to  know  any  thing  with  which  he  was  un- 
acquainted ;  but,  on  application  for  a  Bedoween  guide  to 
conduct  them  through  the  desert,  he  said  that  the  Bedo- 
weens  were  all  encamped  in  that  part  of  the  province  which 
was  subject  to  Khalil  Bey  at  Benisouef. 

It  was  quite  night  before  they  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile;  and,  as  no  business  could  be  done  that  evening,  Mr. 
Belzoni  caused  his  saddle  to  be  prepared  for  his  bed,  and  went 
to  sleep.  1  do  not  know,  says  he,  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be 
attributed,  but  I  certainly  slept  more  soundly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  or  on  the  sands  of  the  desert,  than  I  ever  did 
ill  any  other  place,  and  particularly  under  a  roof. 

Mr.  Belzoni  went  to  the  coffee-lu)Use  in  the  basar  of  the 

town,  the  only  place  of  amusement.     These  places  are  only 

IVequented  by  the  Turkish  soldiers,   for  though  a  cup  oi: 

coffae  is  only  five  paras,  little  more  tlian  a  halfpenny,  yet  it 
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in  more  than  an  Arab  can  iifTord  to  pay,  an  liis  general  ptj 
fur  liiti  (lay*H  labour  is  only  twenty  puruH,  tliree-peuce,  mo 
tbat  it  is  very  seldom  an  Arab  is  to  bu  seen  in  these  speuil- 
thrift  places.  It  is  somewhat  singular  to  observe,  that 
while  these  suldlers  are  drinking  their  coffee,  they  aaauine 
(he  same  airs  and  consequence  as  their  Beys.  A  beenbaslie, 
who  Is  only  in  rank  with  a  serjtiant,  issues  to  the  corporal 
the  ord«r  he  received  from  the  CucheflT,  in  the  same  tone  as 
it  was  delivered  to  him  ;  the  corporal  does  so  to  the  soldier, 
who  occasionally  passes  it  to  an  Arab  in  the  same  manner. 
'  On  the  morning  of  the  27th  of  May,  Mr.  Belxoni  was  taken 
to  see  the  sent  of  an  old  town  a  short  distance  in  the  south. 
As  he  thought  he  might  see  some  inscription  on  the  wall, 
Mr.  Belzoni  took  from  his  pocket  a  small  telescope,  which, 
when  opened,  was  not  more  than  two  feet  long.  Having 
put  it  in  a  direction  to  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  all  the  peo- 
ple (hat  were  there  retired  in  great  precipitation,  and  the 
others  near  were  on  the  point  of  doing  the  same.  An  old 
man  stared  at  the  telescope,  and  wished  to  know  what  he 
was  about.  He  thought  it  beat  to  please  the  old  man  by 
letting  him  have  a  peep.  He  was  shy  at  first,  but  he  took 
it;  and,  after  a  long  examination,  put  it  to  his  eyes.  At 
last  he  caught  the  focus  of  the  glasses,  and  was  much  asto- 
nished that  the  stones  of  the  wall  should  come  ao  near  to 
him. 

They  entered  through  a  house  into  the  interior  of  ii  temple; 
but  (here  was  nothing  but  the  inner  part  of  a  wall,  which 
must  have  been  the  sanctuary.  All  was  apparently  the  vast 
ruins  of  a  great  edifice,  covered  with  mud  cottages  which 
formed  the  village,  and  the  standing  part  of  a  temple  built 
by  later  nations ;  (he  material  of  the  former  temple  having 
been  employed  to  erect  the  latter,  but  the  stone  had  been 
diminished  in  size. 

By  this  time  the  principal  people  of  the  village  had  arrived. 
The  telescope  was  what  drew  their  attention  at  present,  and 
it  was  handed  from  one  to  another ;  but  unfortunately,  aiier 
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the  first,  no  one  could  see  any  thing ;  he  protrnted  tluit  ii 
branch  of  o  dute-tree,  which  was  at  some  distance,  came 
so  close  to  him  that  it  touched  his  nos".     All  the  rest  were 
willing  to  SCO  this  wonder,  but  he  unwarily  had  put  the  teles- 
cope off  its  focus,  consequently  the  others  could  not  see. 
When  put  ri^ht  again,  the  (Irst  that  could  see  cxclsinsed, 
that  he  was  close  to  the  tree,     llin  pleasure  of  sight  did  not 
last  long,  for  no  sooner  did  he  say  that  he  saw  something, 
than  the  glass  was  taken  from  him,  and  put  out  of  its  focus 
again.     This  created  sport  for  more  than  two  hoursi  and 
Mr.  Belzoni  then  received  his  telescope  back  again  without 
injury.     They  were  so  pleased  with  it  and  with  their  know- 
ledge of  it,  that  Mr.  Belzoni  proposed  to  take  a  tour  round 
(he  villa^o  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  they  all  agreed  to  ac- 
company him.  They  set  out  with  at  least  half  the  people.  Mr. 
Belzoni  inquired  from  some  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  dis- 
posed to  tell  any  thing,  if  there  were  any  places  underground 
any  where  :  they  seemed  surprised  how  he  should  know  of 
any  places  of  the  kind,  and  told  him  that  there  were  many 
round  the  village.     On  going  towards  them,  he  perceived 
several  tombs  cut  out  of  the  rock.     On  entering  he  found 
three  or  four  chambers,  in  each  of  which  were  several  sarco- 
phagi of  burnt  clay  with  the  mummies  inside,  their  folding 
not  HO  rich  or  so  fine,  the  linen  of  a  coarse  sort,  and  the 
corpses  without  asphaltum,  consequently  not  so  well  pre- 
served.   They  are  in  great  quantity  in  each  tomb.     Many 
of  (he  sarcophagi  are  still  in  good  preservation,   but   he 
could  not  take  any  away,  as  it  would  have  been  too  great  a 
burthen  for  a  camel.     After  a  long  tour  over  these  tombs, 
they  returned. 

Mr.  Belzoni  inquired  if  any  of  them  had  any  articles  to 
dispose  of,  and  told  them  that  he  would  give  them  money 
in  return  :  nothing  was  brought  to  him  of  any  consequence, 
only  a  broken  Grecian  vase  of  bronze,  about  eight  inches 
high,  of  a  very  curious  shape  ;  and  a  small  cherub  of  Greek 
work,  not  more  than  three  inches  high.     During  thu  muru* 
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ing  Mr.  Belzoni  was  taken  on  one  side  by  the  Cady^  who 
was  iincoiniuonly  polite  to  him  oU  this  time,  for  which  atten« 
tion  he  could  not  account :  he  told  him  in  a  few  words,  that 
Mmselfy  the  Sheik  Salem,  and  his  father,  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  offer  him  to  remain  there  with  them,  that  he  should 
become  a  Mahomcdan,  and  that  a  great  feast  would  be  made 
on  his  account  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  that  ceremony  ; 
that  be  should  partake  of  part  of  their  lands,  and  if  he  knew 
bow  to  introduce  some  new  produce,  it  would  be  all  to  his 
own  advantage  ;  and  lastly,  that  he  might  choose  four  wives 
from  among  their  own  daughters,  and  that  he  should  be 
happy  there  without  going  about  so  much  after  stones.  He 
had  not  a  little  difficulty  to  get  himself  out  of  this  scrape. 
He  left  the  Cady,  giving  liim  hopes  that  he  would  return 
soon,  and  then,  perhaps,  his  mind  might  be  more  inclined 
to  stop  there  and  marry  ;  hut,  for  the  present,  he  could  not 
leave  all  the  rest  of  his  uffiiirs  at  Cairo  unsettled.  His  Si- 
cdian  servant  was  attacked  also  at  the  same  time,  but  he  got 
off  in  a  more  speedy  way  ;  be  promised  theni,  that  as  soon 
as  he  had  accou:panied  his  employers  to  Cairo,  he  would 
return  immediately,  and  stay  there  with  them  all  the  rest  of 
his  life.     ^  ■  ,  . 

A  feast  of  rice  eating  was  kept  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  a  man  related  to  Sheik  Ibrahim,  the  landlord  of  the  house 
where  he  was,  and  who  was  taken  to  be  buried  just  before. 
No  sooner  was  the  eating  ended,  than  the  most  tremendous 
n  ise  issued  from  the  outer  doors ;  it  was  the  widow  of  the 
deceased,  who  returned  home,  accompanied  with  all  the 
reii  t  of  the  matrons  of  the  village,  all  in  great  uproar. 

On  the  next  day  the  widow  who  had  buried  her  husband 
came  and  seated  herself  near  Mr.  Pelzoni,  sobbing,  as  be 
supposed,  for  the  loss  of  her  husband.  The  Sicilian  servant 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  bear  her  loss  patiently  ;  but  she  con- 
tinued sobbing .  at  last  she  said,  that  none  but  Mr.  Belzoni 
could  restore  her  to  happiness,  and  that  she  hoped  that  he 
would  nut  rt  ItiHt.-  Iier  the  favour.     At  lust  he  asked  what 
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■he  wanted.  She  said,  (hat  she  saw  him  writing  magic, 
and  begged  he  would  write  two  pieces  of  paper — one  to  get 
another  husband,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  other  to  make 
use  of  for  the  same  purpose  if  he  should  die.  He  endea- 
voured to  persuade  her  that  he  was  not  in  possession  of  ma- 
gic ;  but  she  would  not  be  convinced,  and  went  away  much 
displeased. 

After  various  adventures,  on  the  15th  of  June  the  whole 
party  returned  to  Benisouef,  where  they  embarked  for  Cairo ; 
from  thence  they  proceeded  to  Alexandria ;  and  Mr.  Bel- 
Eoni  having  arranged  all  his  affairs  in  E<;ypt,  in  the  middle 
of  September,  1819,  he  embarked  for  Europe. 

The  head  of  Memnon,  the  sphynxes  and  other  antiquities 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  placed  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. There  they  are  open  for  the  public  inspection,  and 
the  reader  is  recommended  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  place,  to 
which  every  person  who  is  decently  dressed  is  admitted 
every  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  except  on  holydays 
or  other  particular  days.  There  they  will  be  led  to  appre- 
ciate in  some  degree  the  valuable  and  arduous  services  of 
Mr.  Belsoni. 
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TH  Ei  voyage  of  Captain  Ross,  although  now  introduced 
ioto  this  woik.  took  place  prior  to  those  of  Captains  Parry 
and  Fr«nklin.  The  cause  of  this  arrangeirent  is,  that  the 
voyage  of  Captain  Ross  was  not  marked  by  such  interesting 
incidents  as  those  of- the  formert  Th?re  is  however  much  to 
be  noticed  even  in  th|»vayage,  and  such  cireifm^tances  will 
form  the  history  now  io  be  given,  whipb  9^]?i^i^tteDtly  will 
be  comprised  in  a  few  pages>  ^ 

On  the  lltb  of  December,  1817,  Capiain  Q^^tNtlteceived 
ft  letter  from  Sir  George  Hope,  one  of  tbet  Loi^of  the 
M^AOiTtdiy,  informing  him  that  two  ships  were  jfo>  lie  sent 
%'•'■ '  out  to  ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existfen^^  ;of  a  north- 
west passage,  and  desiring  him  to  say  whether  he  should 
wish  to  undertake  it ;  at  the  same  time  informing  him,  that 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  a  man  of  science,  and  by  Green- 
land pilots  accustomed  to  navigate  those  seas.  To  this  he 
returned  for  answer,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  in  undertak- 
ing the  service,  particularly  with  the  promised  assistance. 
On  the  16th  he  received  orders  from  Sir  George  to  make 
the  best  of  his  way  from  Lock  Ryan  to  Greenock,  in  the 
Driver  (which  ship  he  then,  commanded,)  and  when  super* 
seded  he  was  to  proceed  to  London. 

Having  arrived  in  London  on  the  30(h  of  December,  and 
receiving  directions,    he  visited  the  ships,  and  chose  tha 
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Isabella,  as  being  the  most  proper  ship  for  the  senior  ofli- 
cer;  be  was  afterwards  employed  in  planning  the  accom- 
modations, and  directing  the  various  alterations  which  were 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  ships  and  comfort  of  the 
crews,  as  well  as  in  obtaining  information  from  the  different 
masters  of  the  Greenland  ships,  and  other  persons  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  navigate  the  icy  seas.  He  was  furnished 
with  the  following  official  instructions. 

By  the  Commisaionera  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bntaiu 
and  Ireland,  8[c.  bfc. 

HIS  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  having  signi- 
fied his  pleasure  to  Viscount  Melville,  that  au  attempt 
should  be  made  to  discover  a  Northern  passage,  by  sea, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  We  have,  in  conse< 
quence  thereof,  caused  four  ships  or  vessels  to  be  fitted  out 
and  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  two  of  which,  the  Isa- 
bella and  the  Alexander,  are  intended  to  proceed  together 
by  the  north-westward  through  Davis*  Strait ;  and  two, 
(he  Dorothea  and  Trent,  in  a  direction  as  due  north  as  may 
be  found  practicable  through  the  Spitsbergen  seas. 

And  whereas  we  have  thought  fit  to  intrust  you  with  the 
command  and  direction  of  the  former  expedition,  and  have 
directed  Lieutenant  Parry,  who  has  been  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Alexander,  to  follow  your  orders  for  his  further 
proceedings ;  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  sea,  with  all  convenient  despatch,  in  the  Isabella, 
and,  taking  under  your  orders  the  Alexander  above  men- 
tioned, make  (he  best  of  your  way  into  Davis*  Strait,  througli 
vihich  you  will  endeavour  to  pass  to  the  northward,  without 
stopping  on  either  of  its  coasts,  unless  you  shall  find  it  ab- 
solutely necessary.  In  this  passage  you  may  expect  to  meet 
with  frequent  obstructions  from  fields  and  islands  of  ice ;  to 
get  clear  of  which,  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  ships  and 
people  comtuitted  to  your  charge,  will  require  from  you, 
and  ail  who  are  under  your  orders,  the  greatest  precaution 
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and  vigilance.  And,  as  tiie  nnvii^ation  among  ice  may  be 
considered  as  an  art  to  be  acquired  only  by  practice,  we 
have  directed  that  there  be  appointed  to  each  of  (he  ships  un- 
der your  orders,  a  master  and  a  mate  of  vvliale'hshing  ves- 
sels, well  experienced  in  those  seas,  from  whose  knowledge 
and  skill  you  may  derive  material  assistance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
when  you  may  be  expected  to  arrive  in  Davis*  Strait,  the 
ice  may  be  found  to  stretch  across  from  land  to  land  ;  but  as 
ice  is  known  to  vary  in  its  position  from  year  to  year,  and, 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  in  those  places 
where  not  fast  by  the  ground,  is  almost  constantly  in  mo- 
tion by  winds,  tides,  and  currents  ;    if,    on  your  arrival, 
it  should  appear  to  present  a  compact  barrier,    you  will, 
of  course,  be  prepared  to  avail  yourself  of  the  first  open- 
ing which  may  be  discovered,  to  pass  to  the  northward. 
As,  however,  in  the  present  state  of  uncertainty  with  regard 
to  the  movements  of  the  ice,  and  with  the  very  imperfect 
knowledge  we  have  of  this  strait,  and  still  more  so  of  the 
sea  beyond  it,  no  specific  instructions  can  be  given  for  your 
guidance,  the  time  and  manner  of  proceeding  to  fulfil  the 
ulterior  object  of  your  destination,  in  places  where  impedi- 
ments may  occur,  must  be  left  entirely  to  your  discretion ; 
in  the  exercise  of  which  we  rely  on  your  zeal  and  skill  in 
your  profession  for  the  accomplishment,    as  far  as  it  can 
be  accomplished,  of  the  service  on  which  yuu  are  employed ; 
not  doubting  that  every  exertion  will  be  made  on  your  part, 
and  on  that  of  your  officers,  while,  at  the  same  time,  no  pre- 
caution will  be  omitted,  that  prudence  may  dictate,  to  avoid 
accidents  on  an  enterprise  of  so  arduous  a  nature  as  that  of 
conducting  ships  in  safety  through  fields  of  ice  in  unknown 
seas.     It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  suggest,  as  a  ge- 
neral observation,  that  a  passage  through  fields  of  ice  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  where  the  sea  is  deepest  and  least 
connected  with   land  ;  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
ice  is  found  to  be  more  abundant  near  the  shores  of  the  con- 
tuieiit  and  islands,  in  narrow  sUuils,  and  deep  bays.    And 
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it  may  also  be  expected,  ihat  the  sea  will  be  most  clear  of 
ice  where  the  currents  are  strongest,  as  the  stream  of  a  ri* 
ver  will  continue  open  long  after  the  sides  are  frozen  uu. 

From  the  best  information  wu  liave  been  able  to  obtain, 
it  would  appear  that  a  current  of  some  force  runs  from  the 
northward  towards  the  upper  part  of  Davis'  Strait,  during 
the  summer  season,  and,  perhaps,  for  some  part  of  the  win* 
ter  also,  bringing  with  it  fields  of  ice  in  the  spring,  and  ice- 
bergs in  the  summer.  V 

This  current,  if  it  be  considerable,  can  scarcely  be  alto- 
gether supplied  by  streams  from  the  land,  or  the  malting  of 
ice ;  there  would,  therefore,  seem  reason  to  suppose,  that 
it  may  be  derived  from  an  open  sea ;  in  which  case,  Baffin's 
Bay  cannot  be  bounded  by  land,  as  our  charts  generally  re- 
present it,  but  must  communicate  with  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

In  passing  up  the  Strait,  if  such  a  current  should  be  dis- 
covered, it  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  you,  in 
pointing  out  that  part  of  the  Strait  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
least  incumbered  with  ice,  as  well  as  leading  you  direct  to 
the  opening  by  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  pass  from  the 
Arctic  Sea  into  Davis'  Strait. 

In  tracing  this  current,  you  will  soon  discover  whether 
it  takes  its  origin  in  the  north-east  or  north>west  quarter  : 
if  in  the  former,  you  will,  of  course,  abandon  all  pursuit  of 
it  further ;  but  if  it  should  come  from  tho  north-west  or 
west,  ii  will  prove  the  best  guide  you  can  follow,  to  lead 
you  to  the  discovery  of  which  you  are  in  search. 

The  strength  and  direction  of  the  current  should  be  tried 
once  in  twenty-four  hours;  or  oftener,  if  any  material 
change  is  observed  to  take  place ;  and  it  will  be  most  ad- 
viseable  to  take  its  temperature  at  the  surface  frequently,  as 
you  proceed,  to  compare  it  with  tho  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face, where  there  '.s  no  current. 

If  the  reports  of  several  intelligent  masters  of  whaling  ves- 
sels may  be  relied  on,  that  part  of  the  sea  to  the  nortliward 
of  Davis*  Strait,  which  is  marked  ou  the  charts  as  Baffin*! 
P.  V.  28.  4  P 
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Bay,  (that  is  to  say,  from  the  72d  degree  of  northern  latl* 
tudo,  to  the  77th,  where  Baffin  is  supposed  to  liave  seen  tha 
land,)  is  generally  free  from  field- ice,  which,  from  its  ex- 
tent of  surface,  offers  the  greatest  impediment  to  naviga- 
tion. Should  you  find  this  actually  to  be  the  case,  it  may 
be  adviseable  to  stand  well  to  the  northward,  before  you 
edge  away  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  get  a  good  offing, 
in  rounding  the  north-east  point  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica ;  whose  latitude  has  not  been  ascertained,  but  which, 
if  a  conjecture  may  be  hazarded,  from  whnt  is  known  from 
the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  may  perhaps  be  found 
in  or  about  the  72d  degree  of  latitude. 

In  the  event  of  your  being  able  to  succeed  in  rounding 
this  point,  and  finding  the  sea  open,  you  are  carefully  to 
avoid  doming  near  the  coast,  where  you  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  impeded  by  fixed  or  floating  ice  ;  but  keeping 
well  to  the  northward,  and  in  deep  wuter,  make  the  best  of 
your  way  to  Behring's  Strait,  through  which  you  are  to  en- 
deavour to  pass  into  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  and  in  the  event 
of  your  succeeding  to  pass  this  Strait,  you  are  then  to  make 
the  best  of  your  way  to  Kamtschatka,  if  you  think  you  can 
do  so  without  risk  of  being  shut  up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian  Governor, 
duplicates  of  all  the  journals  and  other  documents  which 
the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request,  that  they 
may  be  forwarded  overland  to  St.  Petersburgb,  to  be  con- 
veyed from  thence  to  London  ;  and  from  this,  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  New  Albion,  or  such 
other  place  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  you  may  think  proper, 
to  refit  and  refresh  your  crews  ;  and  if,  during  your  stay 
at  such  place,  a  safe  opportunity  should  occur  of  sending 
these  papers  to  England,  you  should  send  duplicates  by 
that  conveyance.  .;  ;  •'   ■ 

If  the  circumstances  of  your  passage  should  be  such  as 
to  encourage  your  attempting  to  return  by  the  same  course, 
you  may  winter  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  New  Albion,  or 
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any  other  proper  place ;  and  early  in  next  spring,  may  pro- 
ceed direct  for  Behring's  Strait,  and  use  your  endeavours 
to  repass  the  same  ;  and  should  you  succeed  in  this  attempt, 
you  are  to  proceed,  if  possible,  to  the  eastward,  keeping  in 
sight  and  approachini;  tlie  coast  of  America,  whenever  the 
position  of  the  ice  will  perniil  you  so  to  do,  in  order  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  headlands  or  iuiets  that  may 
occur ;  taking  every  possible  precaution,  however,  against 
being  beset  by  the  ice,  and  thus  compelled  to  winter  on  that 
coast. 

Before,  however,  you  determine  on  returning  by  the  same 
way,  yuu  will  maturely  consider  and  weigh  the  prudence  of 
making  such  an  attempt.  If  your  original  passage  should 
be  made  with  facility,  and  you  see  reason  to  believe  that 
your  success  was  not  owing  to  circumstances  merely  acci- 
dental, or  temporary,  and  that  there  is  a  probability  that 
you  may  be  able  also  to  accomplish  the  passage  back,  it 
would  be  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  that  you  should 
endeavour  to  make  it :  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall 
have  been  attended  with  circumstances  of  danger  or  diffi- 
culty, so  great  as  to  persuade  you  that  the  attempt  to  re« 
turn  would  risk  the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  lives  of  the 
crews,  you,  in  this  otise,  are  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  re- 
turninfT  by  the  northern  passage,  and  are  to  make  the  best  of 
your  way  home-ward,  by  Cape  Horn. 

Previous  to  your  leaving  England,  or  at  any  rate  before 

your  departure  from  Shetland,  you  are  to  fix  with  Captain 

Buchan,  to  whom  the  ether  expedition  is  intrusted,  upon  a 

rendezvous  in  the  PaciBo ;  and  if  you  should  be  joined  by 

the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  or  either  uf  them,  you  are  to  take 

them  under  your  command  ;    and,  having  detached   one 

ship,  with  a  copy  of  all  your  papers,  and  a  complete  set  of 

despatches  reporting  your  proceedings,  to  England,  by  the 

route  of  (>ape  Hori<.,  you  are  to  proceed  with  the  other  ships 

to  repass  Behring's  Strait,  as  above  directed,  if  you  should 
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have  (leteriftiiind  on  that  course  ;  but  if  you  should  have  re-* 
solved  to  return  by  the  South,  you  are  to  take  care  to  in- 
terchange with  Captuin  Buohan  copies  of  your  respective 
journals  and  despatches ;  or,  if  you  do  not  meet  Captain 
Buchan,  or  his  ships,  you  are  to  deposit  copies  of  your  own 
papers  on  board  the  Alexander,  in  order  to  ensure,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  arrival  of  these  important  documents  in  Eng- 
land, by  thus  multiplying  the  modes  of  conveyance. 

If,  however,  it  should  so  happen,  that  from  obstruction 
of  ice,  or  any  other  circumstance,  your  proi^ress  to  the 
westward  should  prove  too  slow  to  admit  of  your  approach 
to  Bchring's  Strait,  before  the  present  season  shall  be  too 
far  advanced,  to  make  it  safe  to  attempt  that  passage ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  your  progress  should  be  too  considerable 
to  the  westward,  to  ensure  your  return  the  same  season  by 
the  way*  of  Davis*  Strait ;  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  edge 
down  to  the  northern  coast  of  America,  and  endeavour  to 
find  out  some  secure  bay,  in  which  the  ships  may  be  laid 
up  for  the  winter ;  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  committed  to  your  charge,  as  the  ma- 
terials with  which  you  are  supplied  for  housing-in  the  ships, 
or  hutting  the  men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do:  and,  if 
you  shall  find  it  expedient  to  resort  to  this  measure,  and 
you  should  meet  witii  any  inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux 
or  Indians,  near  the  place  where  you  winter,  you  are  to  en- 
deavour by  every  means  in  your  power  to  cultivate  a  friend- 
ship with  them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles 
as  you  may  be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or 
agreeable  to  them  :  you  will,  however,  take  care  not  to  suf- 
fer yourself  to  be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  every  pre- 
caution, and  be  constantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hos- 
tility. 

'  You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them,  by  such  reward, 
and  to  be  paid  in  such  manner,  as  you  may  think  best  to  an- 
swer the  purpose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Iludson*8  Bay  Company,  or  of  the  North  vent  Compaoy» 
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■a  account  of  your  situation  and  proceedings,  with  an  ur- 
gent request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the 
utmost  possible  despatch. 

If,  however,  all  your  endeavours  should  fail  in  getting 
so  far  to  the  westward  as  to  enable  you  to  double  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  America,  (round  which  these  Instruc- 
tions have  hitherto  supposed  a  passage  to  exisl,)  you  are, 
in  that  case,  to  use  all  the  means  in  your  power,  by  keep- 
ing to  the  northward  and  eastward,  to  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent you  can  proceed  along  the  western  coast  uf  Old  Green- 
land ;  and  whether  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
forms  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America ;  and  you  are  also 
to  endeavour  to  improve  tlie  very  imperfect  geography  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  and  uf  the  island  or  islands  which 
are  supposed  to  intervene  between  it  and  Disko  Island 
in  Davis'  Strait ;  but  you  are,  on  no  account,  in  this  latter 
case,  to  remain  on  this  service  so  long,  unless  accidentally 
caught  in  the  ice,  as  to  be  obliged  to  winter  on  any  part  of 
the  eastern  coast  of  America,  or  the  western  coast  of  Old 
Greenland,  or  the  intermediate  islands  ;  but  to  leave  the 
ice  about  the  middle  or  the  20th  of  September,  or  the  1st  of 
October  at  the  latest,  and  make  the  best  of  vour  way  to  the 
River  Thames. 

Although  the  first,  and  most  important,  object  of  this  voy- 
age, is  the  discovery  of  a  passage  from  Davis'  Strait,  along 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  and  through  Behring's 
Strait,  into  the  Pacific ;  it  is  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  may  likewise  be  the  means  of  improving  the  geography 
and  hydrography  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  of  which  so  little 
is  hitherto  known,  and  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science  and  natural  knowledge. 

With  this  view,  we  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valu- 
able instruments  to  be  put  on  board  the  ships  under  your 
orders,  of  which  you  will  be  furnished  with  a  list,  and  for 
the  return  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible ;  and  have 
alio,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  aud  Council  of 
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Ihe  Rupl  Sooiflty,  ordered  to  be  received  on  homi  At 
iBubellu,  Captain  Sabine,  of  the  Ru)  >!  Artilh.^  who  ii 
repretieiitcd  to  us  as  a  gentleman  well  Hkillod  in  attironoiry 
natural  liintury,  and  various  branches  of  knowLdi^e,  to  iis- 
sist  you  in  making  such  observations  as  may  tend  to  the  im- 
provement  of  gnog-raiihy  and  navigation,  and  the  advance* 
ment  of  M(!it  «ic<>  in  general.  Amongst  other  subjects  of 
i>cientif\t  'hv;!!!)  y,  you  will  particularly  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  the  variaiion  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
I)  lid  the  lit  tensity  of  the  magnetic  force ;  you  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  neediu  may  be  aflTected  by  the  at- 
mospherical electricity,  and  what  effect  may  be  produced 
on  the  electrometer  and  magnetic  needle  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  You  will  keep  a  correct  register 
of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  surface  of  the  sea ; 
and  you  will  frequently  try  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  in 
various  situations  and  at  different  depths.  You  will  cause 
the  dip  of  the  horizon  to  be  frequently  observed  by  the  dip- 
Bector  invented  by  Doctor  Wollaston  ;  and  ascertain  what 
effect  may  be  produced  by  measuring  that  dip  across  fields  of 
ice,  as  compared  with  its  measurement  across  the  surface  of 
the  open  sea.  Yon  will  also  cause  frequent  observaiioni 
to  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and  what  effect 
may  be  produced  by  observing  an  object,  either  celestial  or 
terrestrial,  over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  ob- 
served over  a  surface  of  water ;  together  with  such  other 
meteorological  remarks  as  you  may  have  opportunities  of 
making.  You  are  to  attend  particularly  to  the  height,  di- 
rection, and  strength  of  the  tides,  and  to  the  set  and  ve- 
locity of  the  currents  ;  the  depth  and  soundings  of  the  sea, 
and  the  nature  of  the  bottom  ;  for  which  purpose  you  are 
supplied  with  fin  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  up 
substances  than  the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 
For  the  purpose,  not  only  of  ascertaining  the  set  of  the 
currents  in  the  Arctic  Seas,  but  also  uf  aH'urding  more 
frequQUt  chances  of  hearing  of  your  pru<;rcK«|  We  desire 
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that  jou  tlo  fr«^iu'iitly,  after  you  Hhiill  have  pnssed  the  la(i< 
tude  of  ()5'*\<»rtli,  mut  once  evory  day  when  youHhull  be  in 
uii  ascer  ^inoil  currcMt,  tiirovv  ovi'rbourd  a  bottle,  closely 
sealed,  and  cuntainiiii;  :'  -tper  NtHliiit;  tli(>  ditte  and  |iofii< 
tioi)  at  which  it  \h  l»uiici«  ,  and  vuii  will  uiv(>  similar  or* 
d<  iH  to  the  Commund«i>r  ol  <•'•'  Al(>\ai»<)er,  to  be  executed 
Wi  case  of  separation.  \iid  to:  this  |  '  rpoHo,  \vc  liiive  caused 
each  ship  to  be  8tip|)liet\  with  y  pcrs,  on  which  itt  printed, 
in  •4t!veral  langu»i;os,  a  ijutiti  that  whciver  may  lind  it 
should  take  measu     ■>  for  t    iitsmir-ing  it  to  this  office. 

And,  although  you  are  n«»t  to  t,  drawn  aside  from  the 
mail)  object  of  the  service  tM>  tAbict  you  are  employed,  as 
^  (!•;  as  you  may  he  enable  <«,  make  nny  progress,  yet 
whenever  you  may  be  impede  *v  ic  or  find  it  necessary 
to  approach  the  coasts  of  the  i<  itinent  or  islands,  you  are 
to  oause  views  of  bays,  harbo<  ,  headlands,  &c.  to  be 
careftdly  taken,  to  illustrate  am  ext^lain  the  track  of  the 
vessels,  or  such  charts  as  you  *>  *>  /e  able  to  make  ;  in 
which  duty,  you  will  )e  assisted  v  Lieutenant  Hoppner, 
whose  skill  in  drawing,  is  represents  I  to  be  so  considerable^ 
as  to  supersede  the  .lecessity  of  up  ointing  a  professional 
draughtsman. 

You  are  to  maKe  use  of  every  meat,  in  your  power,  to 
oollect  and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  animal,  mineral, 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  as  you  can  conyeniently  stow  on 
board  the  ships  :  and,  of  the  larger  animals,  you  are  to 
cause  accurate  drawings  to  be  made,  to  accompany  and 
elucidate  the  descriptions  of  them.  In  this,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  part  of  your  scientific  duty,  we  trust  that  you 
will  receive  material  assistance  from  Captain  Sabine. 

Your  are  to  use  your  best  endeavours,  to  give  instruc- 
tions to  the  same  effect  to  Lieutenant  Parry,  to  keep  the 
two  vessels  constantly  together,  and  prevent  their  separa- 
tion;  if,  however,  they  should  separate,  you  are  to  appoint 
Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  as  the  first  rendezvous, 
and,  after  that,  Love  Bay,  Disco  Island,  in  Davis'  Strait | 
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beyond  which,  as  nothing  is  known,  no  other  rendezvoiu 
can  be  appointed.  And  in  the  event  of  any  irreparable 
accident  happening  to  either  of  the  ships,  you  are  to  cause 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be  removed  into 
the  other,  and  witli  her  singly,  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of 
the  voyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  as  circun*- 
stances  shall  appear  to  require:  should,  unfortunately,  your 
own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Alexander  :  and,  in  the  event  of  your 
own  inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  carry  these  in- 
structions into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer  them  to  the 
Lieutenant  next  in  command,  who  is  hereby  required  to  ex- 
ecute them  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of 
the  sev,eral  objects  in  view.  j -u;  ■-;:=    n      •:  ■   r 

As,  in  all  undertakings  of  this  nature,  several  emergen- 
cies may  arise,  against  which  no  foresight  can  provide,  and 
no  specific  instructions  can  be  given  ;  you  are,  in  all  such 
cases,  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  you  may  judge  to  be 
most  advantageous  to  the  service  on  which  you  are  em- 
ployed ;  most  likely  to  advance  the  accomplishment  of  the 
various  objects  of  the  expedition  ;  and  most  conducive  to  the 
security  of  the  ships,  and  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety, 
of  your  officers  and  men.  ,    i      ; 

On  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immediately  to  re- 
pair to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  Us  a  full  account 
of  your  proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of  your  voyage : 
taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from  the 
officers  and  petty  officers  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have 
kept ;  and  also  from  Captain  Sabine  such  journals  or  me- 
moranda as  he  may  have  kept ;  which  are  all  to  be  sealed 
up:  and  you  will  issue  similar  directions  to  Lieutenant 
Parry  and  his  officers ;  the  said  logs,  journals,  or  other 
documents,  to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  as  We  may  think 
proper  to  determine.  <       ,     r 

His  ^lajesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AflTairs  has  been  requested  to  apply  to  the  courts  of  Russia 
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Denmark,  and  Sweden,  to  issue  orders  to  their  respective 
subjects,  to  afford  any  hospitality  or  assistance  which  these 
expedition!)  may  be  in  a  situation  to  require  and  receive :  the 
Court  of  Russia  has  been  particularly  requested  to  give  di- 
rections to  the  authorities  at  Kamtschatka,  for  the  safe 
conveyance  of  any  despatches  you  may  intrust  to  them ; 
and  the  Courts  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  have  been  re- 
quested to  order  any  of  their  ships,  whether  national  or  pri 
vate,  which  you  may  fall  in  with,  to  treat  you  with  amity 
and  to  note  carefully  in  their  logs  the  situations  in  which 
they  may  see  any  of  His  Majesty's  ships.  You  will,  on 
;^our  part,  behave  with  cordiality  and  friendship  to  any 
foreign  vessels  you  may  fall  in  with,  or  the  authorities  of 
any  port  or  place  at  which  you  may  touch  :  and  on  all  such 
occasions,  you  will  not  fail  to  address  to  Our  Secretary,  for 
Our  information,  a  general  account  of  your  proceedings  up 
to  the  date  at  which  the  opportunity  of  conveying  your  de- 
spatch may  occur. 

Given  under  Our  hands  the  31st  of  March,  1818. 
(Signed)  Melvillk, 

J.  S.  YORKE, 

Geo.  Hope, 

G.  Moore. 

By  Command  of  their  Lordships, 

(Signed)  J.  W.  Croker. 

To  John  Ross,  Esq.,  Commander 
of  His  Majesty's  Sloop  Isabella. 

Names  of  the  ofiScers,    &c.    who  sailed  on  board  the  two 

ships. 

On  Board  the  Isabella. 

John  Ross , Commander. 

William  Robertson,    ..» Lieutenant. 

William  Thorn,   Purser.  .  , 

John  Edwards,    < Surgeon 

C.  J.  Beverley,  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Messrs.  Skene  and  Ross, ....  Admiralty  Midshipmen. 

P.  V.  28.  4  Q 
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John  Bushnan,  Midshipman  and  Clerk. 

denjainin  Lewis,    ~....  Master  and  Greenland  Pilot 

TIjoinas  Wilcox,    Mate,  ditto,  ditto. 

On  Board  the  Alexander. 

William  Edward  Parry,  ....  Commander. 

>  i  •  '  li '  >  .• , .  ■ 
H.  H.  Hoppner, ,.    Lieutenant 

Messrs.  Bisson  and  Nius, ....  Admiralty  Midshipmen* 

Alexander  Fisher,    Assistant  Surgeon. 

W.  H.  Hooper,  Purser. 

John  Allison,   Master  and  Greenland  Pilot. 

Joseph  Philips,    Mate,  ditto,  ditto. 

James  Halse,  Clerk. 

During  their  stay  at  Deptford,  they  were  joined  by  John 
Sacheuse,  an  Esquimaux,  native  of  South-east  Bay, 
Greenland,  in  latitude  69^  N.,  and  longitude  50^  W.  It 
appears  that  he  had  concealed  himself  on  board  the  Thomas 
and  Ann,  of  Leith,  in  the  month  of  May,  1816  :  on  being 
discovered.  Captain  Newton,  who  comnianded  that  vessel, 
wished  to  land  him  again,  but  be  earnestly  entreated  to  be 
permitted  to  remain,  and  was  accordingly  brought  to  Leith, 
He  returned  to  Greenland  with  the  same  ship  in  1817,  and, 
on  his  arrival  at  home,  found  that  his  only  near  relation 
had  died  in  his  absence.  It  was  not  ascertained,  at  his 
first  outset,  what  were  his  motives  for  quitting  his  na- 
tive country  ;  but  it  seemed  now,  that  the  death  of  this  rela- 
tion was  his  reason  for  continuing  in  the  ship,  which  he 
did,  returning  to  Leith  with  her  the  same  season.  Captain 
lioss  had  several  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject ;  he 
related  many  adventures  and  narrow  escapes  he  had  expe- 
rienced  in'his  canoe,  in  one  of  which  he  stated  himself  to 
have  been  carried  \»  sea  in  a  storm  with  five  others,  all  of 
whom  perished,  and  that  he  was  miraculously  saved  by  an 
English  ship.  He  also  said  that  he  had,  through  the  mis- 
sionaries, been  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  strong 
desire  he  had  to  see  the  country  these  good  men  came  rrom, 
had  induced  him  to  desert  his  own  ;  but  that  it  was  always 
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Ilia  intention  to  return,  when  he  had  learnt  the  Scriptures 
and  the  art  of  drawing. 

During  bis  residence  at  Leith,  in  the  winter  of  1817,  ho 
had  been  taken  notice  of  by  Mr.  Nasmytb,  the  artist,  who 
introduced  him  to  Sir  James  Hall.  His  wishes  to  accom- 
pany Captain  Ross  were  made  known  to  the  Admiralty 
through  Captain  Bazil  Hall,  and  he  was  consequently  en- 
gaged as  interpreter. 

On  the  18th  of  April  1818,  the  ships  dropped  down  to 
Galleons.  From  the  prevalence,  however,  of  contrary 
winds  while  in  the  river,  and  their  subsequent  detention 
at  Sheerness,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  crews  an  ad- 
vance of  three  months*  wages,  it  was  not  until  the  25tb  that 
they  took  their  final  departure.  :^,  ._^  ,  . 

On  the  30th  they  reached  Lerwick  in  Shetland.  An  ex- 
cellent seaman,  who  was  discharged  at  his  own  request,  by 
Captain  Oliver,  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  revenue  cruiser, 
joined  the  expedition.  He  was  accompanied  by  another 
volunteer,  who  did  the  duty  of  cook  on  board,  and  who 
was  also  a  performer  on  the  violin.  Thf  latter  talent  they 
often  found  of  use  in  their  operations  of  tracking  the  ship 
through  the  ice ;  the  severity  of  this  labour  being  lightened 
by  the  character  of  amusement  wliich  was  given  to  it,  in 
consequence  uf  the  tracking  party  being  always  led  by  the 
musician.  He  also  served  to  divert  the  people  in  those  un- 
occupied hours  wlien  the  spirits  of  seamen  are  apt  to  flag  for 
want  of  objects,  or  to  be  employed  in  misoliievous  practices 
subversive  of  discipline. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  they  arrived  in  latitude  68  dcg. 
and  ran  by  the  edge  of  the  fixed  ice,  sailing  along  it  till 
tliey  approached  the  land,  when  they  found  it  closely  joined, 
and  no  water  to  be  seen  over  it  from  the  m:ist-heud ;  they 
made  fast  to  an  iceberg  of  convenient  height,  which  was 
Dirround  near  two  small  islands,  that  they  supposed  io  lie 
<iir  North  Bay. 

8«»uie  native  Esquimaux  came  oiT,  f.om  whom  they  leiirnt 
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that  this  berg  had  remained  aground  in  the  same  place 
since  the  last  year.  They  also  said,  that  the  ice  was  close 
all  the  way  from  thence  to  Disco,  and  that  no  ship  had  yet 
got  up  thither. 

At  noon  of  the  10th  they  fell  in  with  several  ships  em- 
ployed in  the  whale  fishery ;  one  of  them  belonging  to  Dun- 
dee, the  rest  to  Hull.  They  had  all  been  successful. 
From  the  master  of  one  of  the  ships,  the  Brunswick,  of 
Hull,  they  gained  intelligence  that  he  had  been  in  the  bay 
to  the  westward  of  Disco;  where,  according  to  the  chart, 
there  is  good  anchorage.  He  had  also  seen  Hare  Island, 
and  conjectured  there  was  a  good  deal  of  clear  ice  about  it. 
He  had  got  into  and  out  of  South- East  Bay,  between  two 
floes  of  ice.  The  whole  bay  between  Dog  and  Whale  Is- 
lands was  covered  with  ice.  The  governor  of  the  Whale 
Islands  had  informed  him,  that  the  ice  was  broken  up,  and 
froze  again,  no  less  than  three  times  this  season.  The  ship 
bad  only  that  morning  got  clear  of  the  ice,  in  which  she  and 
several  others  had  been  pent  up  for  fourteen  days,  and  they 
left  four  still  beset. 

On  the  14th  of  June  they  ran  close  to  the  largest  of  several 
islands  placed  in  the  entrance  of  Disco  Bay,  which  is  called 
Whale  Island.  This  is  apparently  six  miles  in  length, 
formed  of  a  black  rugged  sterile  rock,  of  considerable  ele- 
vation, but  low  when  compared  with  the  huge  mountains 
of  Disco,  which  were  seen  over  it.  It  has  a  good  harbour, 
which  has  three  entrances,  but  the  best  is  pointed  out  by  a 
flagstaff,  and  is  on  the  S.W.  quarter. 

This  island  is  called  by  the  Danes,  Kron  Prins  Island,  and 
is  in  lat.  63P54'N.  and  long.  63"  3(/  W.  Its  inhabitants 
consist  of  the  governor  of  the  factory,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, together  vith  six  Danes,  and  an  hundred  Esquimaux, 
who  are  employed  during  the  season  in  catching  seals  and 
wliales.  The  chief  object  in  communicating  with  this  fac- 
tory, since  it  cuuld  be  done  without  loss  of  time,  was  to 
gain  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  ice  from  the  Da- 
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nish resident ;  guns  were  therefore  fired,  and  a  kajak  was 
despatched  with  a  message  inviting  him  on  board.  Thia 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  inspector  Flushe,  a  respectable 
looking  young  man,  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  Danish 
Navy,  came  on  board  in  a  boat  manned  with  Europeans. 
His  information  was  much  calculated  to  damp  their  hopes 
of  getting  to  the  northward  this  season.  During  the  eleven 
winters  he  had  passed,  not  one  he  said  had  been  so  severe 
or  protracted  as  the  last :  the  sea  had  frozen  up  in  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  where  it  was  usually  open  until  Fe- 
bruary, and  Disco  Bay  and  harbour,  which  were  ge- 
nerally navigable  towards  the  end  of  March,  still  continued 
shut.  During  the  spring  the  ice  had  twice  partly  broken 
up,  but  had  been  reunited  by  a  fresh  formation  of  hard  frost, 
before  it  conid  drift  away.  He  considered  the  attempt  to 
get  much  farther  to  the  North  as  hopeless,  the  Danes  not 
having  been  able  to  communicate  by  sea  for  two  seasons 
past  with  their  Northern  settlements.  As  an  additional 
proof  of  the  severity  of  the  preceding  winter,  he  said,  that 
they  had  this  year  been  reduced  to  great  distress  for  provi- 
siofls,  and  had  been  obliged  to  kill  their  dogs  for  food,  ow- 
in^  to  the  impossibility  of  procuring  seals  during  the  winter. 

Captain  Ross  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  this  informa- 
tion, after  the  confidence  with  which  the  diminished  rigour 
of  the  climate  had  been  described  at  home  before  they  began 
their  voyage,  and  after  the  anticipations  of  success  which 
had  been  so  warmly  entertained  by  those  who  had  so  ea- 
gerly entered  into  the  plan  for  promoting  it.  The  report 
of  the  Danish  resident  was  certainly  in  decided  opposition 
tu  those  of  the  persons  who  had  described  the  breaking  up 
and  dispersion  of  the  polar  ice,  and  who  appear  in  this  in- 
stance to  have  been  guided  rather  by  their  imaginations 
than  by  a  real  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  attending 
this  sea. 

On  the  following  day  they  worked  with  all  sail  to  the 
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northward ;  Disco  was  in  Might ;  and  no  ice  except  (h« 
bergs  were  to  be  seen.  At  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  next 
day  the  two  ships  were  made  fast  to  an  iceberg,  about 
one  mile  from  the  N.E.  side  of  Hare  island.  They  found 
here  forty-five  ships  employed  in  the  whale  fishery,  ail  de- 
tained by  the  ice ;  and  as  there  appeared  to  be  little  chance 
of  getting  further  for  some  days,  it  was  determined  on  mak- 
ing observations  on  shore ;  for  this  purpoHO  the  observatory 
and  instruments  were  landed,  and  tents  erected  for  the  olfi- 
cers  who  were  appointed  to  attend  them.  While  on  shore, 
parties  were  occupied  in  collecting  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory. The  iceberg  to  which  the  ships  were  fastened,  sud- 
denly got  afloat ;  and  was  carried  with  great  rapidity  to- 
ward the  west;  it  soon,  however,  grounded  again,  and 
the  Alexander  remainect  attached  to  it ;  not  having  followed 
the  example  of  the  Isabella  in  laying  hold  of  another  which 
was  more  secure,  near  to  which  they  drifted  at  the  time  the 
former  gave  way. 

They  remained  here  till  the  20th  of  June ;  when  the  ice 
having  loosened  considerably,  they  cast  off  from  the  ice- 
berg and  used  every  effort  to  get  forward.  This  was  ef- 
fected by  dint  of  labour,  all  hands  with  the  boats  were  em- 
ployed in  towing  and  warping  the  ships  among  packs  of  ice, 
through  which  it  was  frequently  necessary  to  cut  a  passage. 
Many  of  the  whalers  followed  their  example. 

On  the  24th,  when  both  ships  were  in  a  very  dansreruus 
passage,  a  light  wind  from  the  North-west  put  the  ice  sud- 
denly in  motion  ;  and  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  the  Isa- 
bella was  driven  into  sixteen  feet  water,  and  the  Alexander 
was,  for  a  few  minutes,  actually  aground.  The  whalers, 
which  were  astern,  sent  their  boats,  and  aided,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  exertions  of  the  men  to  free  the 
ship  from  this  perilous  situation,  which  was  accomplished 
by  running  hawsers  out  to  the  nearest  berg,  and  heaving 
the  ships  through  the  ice.    The  conduct  of  the  Clusters  of 
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the  Egglngton,  Brothers,  Ingria,  and  Thornton,  all  of 
Hull,  was  highly  meritorious,  and  they  received  the  de- 
served acknowledgements  for  their  ready  services.  The 
first-named  of  these  ships  having  headed  the  Isabella,  was 
persevering  in  her  course,  when  she  was  of  a  sudden  beset 
by  a  large  floe  of  ice,  and  carried  on  shore ;  they  had  then 
an  opportunity  of  making  a  return  for  the  kindness  expe- 
rienced, and  assisted  in  liberating  her.  A  serious  accident 
happened  on  board  the  Ariel  whaler,  a  boat  belonging  to 
her  having  been  crushed  by  the  ice  against  the  ship^s  side, 
by  which  one  of  her  crew  was  killed,  and  another  much 
hurt. 

On  the  29th,  the  weather  being  moderate.  Captain  Ross 
ordered  the  Esquimaux,  John  Sacheuse,  who  had  accom- 
panied the  expedition  from  England  as  interpreter,  to  go  on 
shore  and  communicate  with  the  natives.     He  returned  with 
seven  natives  in  their  canoes,  or  kajaks,  bringing  a  small 
supply  of  birds.     Their  village,  iying  on  the  south  side  of 
the  bay,  appeared  to  consist  of  a  few  huts  made  of  seal-skins, 
sufficient  for  the  residence  of  about  fifty  persons.    Being 
desirous  of  procuring  a  sledge  and  dogs.  Captain  Ross  of- 
fered them  a  rifle  musket  for  one  completely  fitted,  which 
they  promised  to  fetch ;  with  much  honesty  and  principle, 
however,  refusing  to  accept  the  rifle  till  they  had  brought 
the  sledge.     They  soon  returned,  bringing  the  sledge  and 
(logs  in  a  boat  managed  by  five  women,  dressed  in  deer« 
skins.    Two  of  these  women  were  daughters  of  a  Danish 
resident  by  an  Equimaux  woirtan.     One  of  the  men  also 
was  the  son  of  a  Dane,  and  they  v/ere  all  of  the  colour  of 
Mulattoes. 

They  soon  became  intimate  with  their  visitors  and  invited 
them  into  the  cabin,  where  they  were  treated  with  coffee 
and  biscuit,  and  their  portraits  taken.  After  leaving  the 
cabin,  they  danced  Scotch  reels  on  the  deck  with  the  sailors, 
to  the  animating  strains  of  the  musician.  Sacheuse's  mirih 
and  joy  exceeded  all  bounds ;  and,  with  a  good-humoured 
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officiousncss,  justified  by  the  important  distinction  whiob 
liis  Nuperiur  knowledc^e  now  gave  him,  he  performed  the 
office  of  master  of  the  ceremonies. 

A  daughter  of  the  Duish  resident,  about  ei;;h(een  years 
of  age,  and  by  far  the  best  looking  of  the  group,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Saoheuse*8  particular  attentions ;  which,  being  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  officers,  he  gave  him  a  lady's  shawl, 
ornamented  with  spangles,  as  an  oflfering  for  her  accep- 
tance. He  presented  it  in  a  most  respectful,  and  not  un- 
graceful manner,  to  the  damsel,  who  bashfully  took  a  pew- 
ter ring  from  her  finger  and  gave  it  to  him  in  return  :  re- 
warding him,  at  the  same  time  with  a  smile,  which  could  leave 
no  doubt  on  the  Esquimaux's  mind  that  he  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  heart.  After  the  ball,  coffee  was  again 
served,  and  at  eight  o*clock  the  party  left.  The  ice  begin- 
ning to  break  up ;  a  channel  was  found  leading  towards  the 
['lack  Hook  by  the  Majestic,  of  London,  and  every  ship 
crowded  to  sail  after  her. 

They  continued  their  course  till  July  17,  when  two  ice- 
floes closed  in  upon  them,  and  they  were  completely  jammed 
in.  The  Isabella  underwent  a  very  severe  pressure,  but 
fortunately  without  damage,  though  she  was  lifted  several 
feet  out  of  water;  the  concussion  lasted  fifteen  minutes; 
the  floes  then  receded  a  little,  and  favoured  the  exertions 
used  to  heave  her  through,  which  was  effected  after  two 
hours'  labour,  by  purshases  brought  from  each  quarter  and 
bow  to  the  windlass  and  capstern.  The  Alexander,  and 
some  of  the  whalers,  suffiered  in  the  same  way. 

On  the  dlst,  it  being  calm,  a  boat  was  sent  after  a  whale, 
which  appeared  to  be  particularly  marked,  being  black  and 
white:  he  was  soon  harpooned  by  the  Isabella's  boat;  the 
first  harpoon  sticking  him  on  the  back  a  little  behind  the 
left  fin,  and  at  first  appearing  to  be  effectual.  The  boat 
was  then  carried  to  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  several  lines 
veered  away,  but,  after  holding  a  time,  it  was  perceived 
that  he  had  escaped ;  he  soon  however  appeared,  about  a 
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mile  and  a  half  distant,  with  the  harpoon  in  his  back,  being 
then  a  loose  fish*  As  he  remained  near  the  surface,  and  ap- 
peared to  suffer  from  the  wound,  the  young  officers  of  both 
ships,  who  each  commanded  boats,  pulled  with  emulation 
to  the  spot  where  each  expected  him  to  rise,  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  his  appearance  with  anxiety.  Fortune  favoured 
Mr.  James  Ross,  the  animal  rising  nearest  to  his  boat,  and 
giving  bis  harpooner  an  opportunity  of  infixing  his  weapon, 
following  it  by  a  third  and  fourth,  which  made  the  capture 
certain.  He  was  now  much  exhausted,  and  obliged  to  re- 
main near  the  surface,  thereby  exposing  himself  to  (he  lan- 
cers ;  the  blood,  at  intervals,  flowing  from  his  wounds,  and 
being  thrown  up  in  volumes  as  be  rose  to  breathe.  At 
length,  becoming  exhausted,  he  had  only  strength  to  make 
a  last  and  most  terrible  struggle.  The  people  in  the  boats, 
aware  of  their  danger,  retreated,  leaving  him  to  spend  his 
fury  on  the  water,  where  he  was  seen  rolling  and  writhing 
in  dreadful  agony,  lashing  the  sea  from  side  to  side  with  his 
tail  and  fins,  till  he  expired :  he  then  sunk,  remaining  sus- 
pended by  the  lines  of  the  harpooners,  who  weighed  him  to 
the  surface,  and  towed  him  on  board  in  triumph 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  weather  proving  fine,  the  ships 
were  tracked  with  labour  through  about  a  mile  of  bay-ice  to 
the  narrowest  part  of  a  floe  which  obstructed  their  passage 
into  the  pool  a-head ;  the  usual  resort  was  had  to  sawing,  but 
their  labours  were  soon  suspended  by  the  discovery  of  a  pas- 
sage a  little  to  the  eastward.  To  this,  therefore,  they 
warped  the  ships  through  the  loose  and  bay-ice,  and  thus 
managed  to  proceed  about  a  mile  further. 

As  it  appeared  likely  their  people  would  be  at  work 
throughout  the  night,  an  extra  allowance  of  provisions  was 
served  out ;  their  labours  were  incessant  till  half-past  one, 
when,  being  almost  worn  out  with  exertion,  they  were  al- 
owed  to  rest  till  five.  At  half-past  six  the  ice  began  to 
move,  and  the  wind  increasing  to  a  gale,  the  only  chance 
left  was  to  endeavour  to  force  the  ship  through  it  to  the  north, 
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wherb  it  p^rliftlly  opened ;  but  the  ohanhel  WM  ib  maofi 
obstructed  by  heavy  fragrtl^htti,  that  the  utmost  efforts  iver4 
Ineffectual ;  the  field  closed  iM,  tind,  at  noon,  they  felt  it* 
li^eksdre  most  sevorely.  A  iarge  floe  tvhich  lay  on  one  side 
(if  the  Isilhella  apj^etir^d  td  be  fixed,  while,  on  tlie  other  side, 
biiotlier  of  cuhsiderablfl  bUlk  ^as  passing  along  with  a  ra- 
|>id  tnbtibn,  ^'^sditoing  &  somiewhat  circular  direction,  III 
I'onibeqiietlde  dT  oAe  slil^  tiaVing  struck  on  the  fixed  field. 
't\\e  pi-ei^ilirc  cdhtVnuihg  to  increase,  it  became  doubtl'ui 
whether  the  ship  vvoVild  be  able  to  sustain  it ;  every  support 
threatened  to  give  Ivay ;  the  beams  in  the  hold  began  to 
bjehd,  and  the  iron  tanks  settled  together.  At  this  ci^tical 
moment,  when  it  seemed  impossible  to  bear  the  accumulat- 
ing pressure  miich  longer,  the  hull  rose  several  feet ;  while 
the  ice,  which  ivas  more  than  six  feet  thick,  broke  against 
the  side^,  curling  back  on  itself.  The  great  stress  now  fell 
upon  their  bofir,  and,  after  being  again  lifted  up,  t^iey  were 
carried  with  great  violence  towards  the  Alexander,  which 
had  hitherto  )ieeh.  In  a  great  measure,  defended  by  the  Isa- 
bella. Every  effort  to  avoid  their  getting  foul  of  each  other 
failed;  the  ice- anchors  and  cables  broke  one  after  another, 
and  the  sterns  6f  the  two  ships  came  so  violently  into  con- 
tact, as  to  crush  to  pieces  a  boat  that  could  not  be  removed 
in  time.  The  collision  was  tremendous,  the  anchors  and 
chain-plates  being  broken,  and  nothing  less  than  the  loss  of 
thehiasts  expected  :  but,  at  this  eventful  instant,  by  the  in- 
terposition of  Providence,  the  force  of  the  ice  seemed  ex- 
hausted ;  tlie  two  fields  suddenly  receded,  and  the  Isabella 
passed  the  Alexander  with  comparative  little  damage. 
iThe  last  things  that  hooked  each  other  were  the  two  bower 
anchors,  which,  being  torn  from  the  bows,  remained  sus- 
pended ih  a  line  l)etween  the  two  ships,  until  that  of  the 
Alexanfler  gave  way.  A  clear  channel  soon  after  opened, 
and  they  ran  into  a  pool,  thus  escaping  immediate  danger. 
Neither  the  masters,  the  mates,  nor  those  men  who  had 
been  all  tlieir  li^es  in  die  Greenland  service,  had  ever  ex- 
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per{«iiot>(l  such  iinroensf  peril }  and  they  disclured,  tlmt  a 
common  whnler  must  have  heeii  cruohed  tu  atonr 

It  wai  soon  after  perceived,  that  a  field  of  ice,  to  wl^ich 
they  moored,  was  drifting  rapidly  on  •  reef  of  joeberg/i 
which  lay  aground ;  the  topsnils  weriB  tberefuic  clopf-raefetf, 
in  order  that  tliey  inigltt  run  bet\v.een  two  herga,  pr  into 
i^ny  cre<>l(  that  niiglit  be  found  oinong  them  ;  wjb.ei)  9,ud' 
denly  the  field  acquired  a  circular  motion,  so  that  every 
exertion  was  now  necessary  for  warping  along  the  edge, 
that  being  the  sole  chance  they  had  of  escaping  the  daogef 
of  being  crushed  on  an  iceberg.  In  a  few  minutes  they 
observed  a  part  of  the  field,  into  which  they  had  attempted 
to  cut  doclcs,  come  in  contact  with  the  berg,  with  such 
rapidity  and  violence,  as  to  rise  more  than  fifty  feet  up  ita 
precipitous  sitjle,  where  it  suddenly  broke,  the  e1evate4 
part  falling  back  on  the  rest  with  a  terrible  craph,  aiujl 
overwhelming  with  its  ruins  the  very  spot  they  had  previ- 
ously chosen  for  their  safety.  Soon  afterwards  the  ice 
appeared  sufficiently  open  to  pass  the  reef  of  bergs,  and 
they  once  more  were  in  a  place  of  security 

On  the  0th  they  yiere  aurprised  by  the  appearaooe  of 
■everal  m.en  on  the  ice,  who  were  hallooing  to  the  ships  : 
the  first  impression  was,  that  they  we^e  shipwjreojked  aalilors, 
priobably  belonging  to  some  yessel  that  hfid  bee|0  cjr^^hed 
in  the  late  gale  ;  ,(,hey  t^erejTvre  jtackcd,  hQiatefl  their 
colours,  and  stood  in  for  the  shore.  Qn  approaching 
the  ice,  they  discovered  them  to  be  natives,  di;awfi  on 
rudely-fashioned  sledges,  by  dogs,  which  they  continued 
to  drive  backwards  and  forwards  with  wonderful  rapidity 
When  they  arrived  within  hail,  Sacheuse  called  pu^t  to  them, 
in  his  ,owu  language  :  some  words  were  heard  In  i;eturn, 
to  which  9  r,eply  ,was  ag^in  u^ade  to  the  ^^q^imflu;l ;  but 
neither  p^rty  .appeared  to  be  in  the  least  degree  ,inte^ljgible 
to  the  ot^her.  For  some  time  th,ey  continued  tp  rf^ard 
the  &hips  in  ^ileqce,  but,  un  tacjiing,  they  set  up  a  simulta- 
neous .shout,  accoinpatiied  with  many  suunge gciiticuUUiQnH^ 
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•nd  went  off  in  their  sledges  with  great  Telocity  towards 
the  land. 

It  being  necessary  to  examine  if  there  was  a  passage  in 
this  place,  the  ships  stood  towards  the  head  of  the  pool, 
which  was  about  four  miles  off,  trusting  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  would  return  to  the  same  spot,  to  which  it  was 
also  their  intention  to  cume  baol(,  after  examining  into  the 
chances  of  a  passage  northward.  No  opening  was,  liew- 
eyer,  found ;  and  they  therefore  returned  after  an  absence 
often  hours.  '  ^^ 

About  ten  o*clock  on  the  following  day,  eight  sledges 
appeared,  driven  by  the  natives,  advancing  by  a  circuitous 
route  towards  them  ;  they  halted  about  a  mile  off,  and  the 
people  alighting,  ascended  a  small  iceberg,  as  if  to  re- 
connoitre. After  remaining  apparently  in  consultation  for 
nearly  half  an  hour,  four  of  them  descended,  and  came 
towards  a  flag-staff,  which,  however,  they  did  not  venture 
to  approach.  In  the  mean  time  a  white  flag  was  hoisted  at 
the  main  in  each  ship,  and  John  Sacheuse  dispatched, 
bearing  a  small  white  flag,  with  some  presents,  that  he 
might  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  them  to  a  parley. 
This  was  a  service  which  he  had  most  cheerfully  volun- 
teered,  requesting  leave  to  go  unattended  and  unarmed, 
a  request  to  which  no  objection  could  be  made,  as  the 
place  chosen  for  the  meeting  was  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
Isabella.  It  was  equally  advantageous  to  the  natives,  a 
canal,  or  small  chasm  in  the  ice,  not  passable  without  a 
plank,  separating  the  parties  from  each  other,  and  pre- 
venting  any  possibility  of  an  attack  from  these  people,  un- 
less by  darts. 

In  executing  this  service,  Sacheuse  displayed  no  less 
address  than  courage.  Having  placed  his  flag  at  some 
distance  from  the  canal,  he  advanced  to  the  edge,  and 
taking  off  his  hat,  made  friendly  signs  for  those  opposite 
to  approach,  as  he  did  ;  this  they  partly  complied  with, 
baiting  at  a  distance  of  three  hundred  yards,  where  they 
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got  out  of  their  tiedges,  aud  set  up  •  loud  ■Imultaneoui 
halloo,  which  Saoheuse  aniwered  by  imitating  it.  They 
theo  ventured  to  approach  a  little  nearer,  having  nothing 
in  their  hands  but  the  whipa  with  which  they  guide  their 
dogfl  ;  and,  after  satisfying  themseUes  that  the  canal  was 
impassable,  one  of  them  in  particular  seemed  to  acquire 
oonfidence.  Shouts,  words,  and  gestures,  were  exchanged 
for  some  time  to  no  purpose,  though  each  party  seemed, 
in  Home  degree,  to  recognise  er>(^  othor's  language.  Sa- 
uheuse,  after  a  time,  tho  .,        'K  discover  that  they 

■poke  the  Humouke  dinle  '  ^   out   their   words, 

however,  to  an  unusual  length.  He  immediately  adopted 
that  dialect,  and,  holding  up  the  piesent,  called  out  to 
them,  Kahkeite,  come  on  I  to  which  they  answered,  Naakrie, 
naakrieai-plaite,  no,  no — go  away ;  and  other  words 
which  he  made  out  to  mean,  that  they  hoped  they  were 
not  come  to  destroy  them.  The  boldest  then  approached 
to  the  edge  of  the  canal,  and  drawing  from  his  boot  a  knife, 
repeated.  Go  away  ;  1  can  kill  you.  Sacheuse,  not  inti- 
midated, told  tliem  he  was  also  a  man  and  a  friend,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  threw  across  the  canal  some  strings  of  beads 
aud  a  chequed  shirt ;  but  these  they  beheld  with  great  dis- 
trust  and  appreliension,  still  calling.  Go  away,  don't  kill 
us.  Sacheuse  then  threw  them  an  English  knife,  saying. 
Take  that.  On  this  they  approached  with  caution,  picked 
up  the  knife,  then  shouted  and  pulled  their  noses.  These 
actions  were  imitated  by  Sacheuse,  who  in  return,  called 
out,  Heigh,  yaw  !  pulling  his  nose  with  the  same  gesture. 
They  now  pointed  to  the  shirt,  demanding  what  it  was,  and 
when  told  it  was  an  article  of  clothing,  asked  of  what  skin 
it  was  made.  Sacheuse  replied.  It  was  made  of  the  hair 
of  an  animal  which  they  had  never  seen  ;  on  which  they 
picked  it  up  with  expressions  of  surprise.  They  now 
began  to  ask  many  questions  ;  for,  by  this  time,  they 
found  the  language,  spoken  by  themselves  and  Saoheuse, 
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had  suiSoient  resemblance  to  enable  them  to  hold  some 
comnnunication. 

Captain  Ross  and  Lieutenant  Parry  now  visited  them* 
taking  additional  presents  of  looking  glasses  and  knives, 
with  some  caps  and  shirts.  By  the  time  they  reached  theip 
the  whole  party  were  assembled  ;  those  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally left  at  a  distance  with  their  sledges,  having  drivep 
up  to  join  their  comrades.  The  party  now  therefore  con- 
sisted of  eight  natives,  with  all  their  sledges,  and  about 
fifty  dogs,  two  sailors,  Sacheusc,  Lieutenant  Parry,  and 
Captain  Ross  ;  forming  a  group  of  no  small  singularity, 
which  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
meeting  taking  place  on  a  field  of  ice  and  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  land. 

Perceiving  that  the  natives  were  considerably  alarmed, 
Sacheuse  called  to  thorn  to  pull  their  noses,  as  he  had  dis- 
covered this  to  be  tiie  mode  of  friendly  salutation  with  these 
people.  This  ceremony  wa?  accordingly  performed  by  each 
of  ttte  party  ;  the  natives  also  retreated,  making  use  of  the 
same  gesture,  the  nature  of  which  was  now  well  understood. 
In  the  same  way  the  English  party  imitated  their  shouts  as 
well  as  they  could,  using  the  same  expression  Heigh,  yaw  ! 
which  appeared  to  be  an  expression  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. Captain  Ross  then  advanced  towards  them,  and 
presented  the  foremost  with  a  looking  glass  and  a  knife,  re- 
peating the  same  presents  to  the  whole,  as  they  came  up  ii 
succession.  Having  now  acquired  confidence,  they  ad 
vanced,  offering,  in  return  for  knives,  glas&es  and  beads, 
theirk.niv.es,  sea-unicoriks  lioins  and  sea-horse  teeth,  wli  ch 
were  aQoe)>fted.  One  of  them  imving  enquired  what  was  (he 
use  of  a  red  cap  which  hud  been  given  him,  Sacheuse  put 
it  on  .his  head,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  rest,  each  of 
whom  put  it  on  in  his  turn.  The  whole  party  now  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ships.  Their  shouts,  halloos  and  laughter 'Aere 
heartily  joined  in,  and  imitated  by  all  hands,  as  well  ati  the 
ceremony  of  nose  pulling.     That  which  most  of  all  ex    ttd 
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tlipir  ndmit-ation,  was  the  circumstance  of  a  sailor  going 
alofr,  and  they  kept  (heir  eyes  on  him  till  he  reached  the 
kummit  of  the  mast ;  the  sails  which  hung  loose  they  lup- 
posed  to  be  skins. 

They  were  n6w  loaded  with  various  presents,  consisting 
of  some  articles  <vf  clothing,  biscuit,  and  pieces  of  wood, 
In  Addition  to  which  the  plank  that  had  been  used  in 
crossing  the  chasm,  was  given  to  them.  They  then  de- 
parted, promising  to  return  as  soon  as  they  had  eaten  and 
slept,  as  there  was  no  means  of  explaining  to  them  what 
to-morrow  meant.  The  parting  was  attended  with  l^e  ce- 
remony of  pulling  noses  on  both  sides. 

After  they  had  reached  and  crossed  the  chasm,  they  were 
observed  by  some  men,  who  had  been  sent  to  accompany 
them,  throwing  away  the  biscuit,  and  splitting  the  plank, 
which  was  of  teak,  into  small  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of 
dividing  it  among  the  party.  Soon  after  this  they  mounted 
their  sledges,  and  drove  off  in  a  body,  hallooing  apparently 
in  great  glee. 

On  the  13tb  they  were  gratified  by  the  appearance  of 
throe  of  the  natives  at  a  distance.  Preparations  were  made 
for  continuing  their  intercourse,  if  they  should  prove  to  be 
the  same  as  had  been  seen  before,  or  for  obtaining  a  parley, 
if  they  should  prove  to  be  strangers. 

The  flag-staff,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  was,  tlierelbre, 
pitched  at  some  distance  from  the  ships,  and  the  natives  were 
shortly  seen  to  approach  it,  without  much  hesitation  or 
alarm.  They  were  observed  to  take  down  the  bag  that  was 
attached  to  it ;  but  after  examining  the  contents,  they 
restored  them  to  their  place,  and  returned  to  their  sledges. 
Sacheuse  was  then  furnished  with  presents,  and  sent  to 
speak  with  them.  He  found  immediately  that  they  were 
not  their  old  friends,  but  other  natives,  who  had  received  a 
good  report  of  them,  together  with  the  history  of  their  being 
people  that  lived  beyond  the  ice,  and'that  (his  had  prevented 
uny  alarm. 
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It  being  proposed  that  they  should  drive  close  to  the  ship 
on  their  sledges,  the  eldest  got  into  his  sledge,  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  they  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  th« 
mode  in  which  he  managed  liia  dogs.  These  were  six  in 
number,  each  having  a  collar  of  seal-skin,  two  inches  wide, 
to  which  the  one  end  of  a  thong,  made  of  strong  hide,  about 
three  yards  long,  was  tied,  the  other  end  being  fastened  to 
the  fore  part  of  the  sledge :  thus  they  all  stood  nearly  abreast, 
each  drawing  by  a  single  trace,  without  reins.  No  sooner 
did  they  hear  the  crack  of  the  whip,  than  they  set  offat  full 
speed,  while  he  seemed  to  manage  them  with  the  greatest 
ease,  guiding  them  partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  the 
sound  of  the  whip.  On  approaching  the  sailors,  however, 
they  became  so  terrified,  that  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
they  could  be  stopped.  They  were  at  length  fastened  to  the 
ice,  and  one  of  the  younger  men,  who  had  come  up  behind, 
was  left  in  charge  of  the  whole. 

When  Sacheuse  was  desired  to  ask  if  they  had  a  king,  he 
pronounced  the  words  Nullikab,  signifying  a  person  in  au- 
thority ;  then  Nakouack,  i.  e.  a  strong  man,  who  can  kill 
more  seals,  and  is  respected  or  dreaded  ;  but  they  did  not 
understand  him.  He  at  lust  recollected  that  Pisarsuak  had 
been  used  as  the  name  of  chief;  they  immediately  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  and  said  his  name  was  Tulloowak. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  when  they  departed,  highly 
pleased,  The  ice  being  covered  with  small  pro'.uberant 
bergs,  they  were  soon  lost  sight  of  as  they  drove  away 
towards  the  shore ;  to  gain  which,  they  were  obliged  to  fol- 
low a  very  circuitous  route ;  this  arose  from  a  number  of 
pools  and  chasms  in  the  ice,  as  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  land  in  a  direct  line. 

The  greatest  number  of  natives  seen  was  about  eighteen ; 
many  attempts  were  made  to  discover  the  numbers  of  the 
tribe,  but  without  success,  as  they  could  reckon  no  farther 
than  five,  and  could  therefore  only  say,  **  plenty  people,** 
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pointing  to  the  north ;  bat  it  roust  be  recollected,  th&t  this 
was  only  a  party  detached  from  th6  tnain  body. 

The  ships  being  again  under  sail,  tifith  ttiti'e  bhec>rtng 
prospects  before  them,  proceeded  aluM^  (he  m^rtrin  bt  tGe 
ice,  where  it  appeared  attached  to  the  la hd,  with  a  niie 
breeze  from  the  north.  In  about  tV^o  honi^S  they  al^^ivecl  at 
the  barrier  of  icebergs.  Having  passed  throd^h  Inany  in- 
tricate and  narrow  channels,  at  four  o* clock  tliey  rounded'  a 
cape,  which  they  named  after  tlie  Duke  of  York,  in  cdiii- 
memoratioa  of  the  birth-day  of  His  Royal  Hig^hn^'^s.  If  he 
land,  from  this  cape,  took  a  W.  by  N.  direction ;  they  conti- 
nued to  steer  along  it,  at  the  di^tanee  of  four  mile^,  AAd',  ^or 
the  first  time,  saw  the  s^a  wash  the  rocks. 

August  17th,  they  continued  their  eours6  afdhg^e  land, 
at  the  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  among  niiitierOus  bergis 
and  pieces  of  loose  ice.  They  discovered  that  th^  snow  on 
the  face  of  the  cliffs  presented  an  appearance  both  novel  and 
interesting,  being  apparently  stained,  nt  covered,  By  some 
substance,  which  gave  it  a  deep  crimson  colour.  Many  con- 
jectures Were  formed  concerning  the  cause  of  this  appear- 
ance ;  it  Was  at  once  determined,  that  it  could  not  arise  froni 
the  dung  of  birds,  as  thousands  of  these,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, were  seen  repeatedly  sitting  on  the  ice,  and  on  tlie 
snow,  but  without  producing  any  such  effect. 

A  boat  with  Mr.  Ross,  Mr.  Beverley,  and  others,  was  sent 
to  bring  off  some  of  the  snow,  and  to  make  their  remarks 
on  the  circumstances  attending  it ;  they  Were  also  ordered 
to  procure  specimens  of  natural  history,  and  to  asb^rtbin  if 
this  part  of  the  country  was  inhabited.  The  boat  arrived  at 
the  shore  nearly  at  low  water,  and  found  that  the  tide  had 
fallen  nine  feet.  The  party  remained  two  hours  on  shore, 
and  found  the  cliffs  were  accessible  at  the  spot  where  they 
landed  ;  but  they  did  not  get  to  the  top,  being  recalled  in 
consequence  of  a  breexe  which  sprung  up.  Tliey  found 
that  the  snow  wiks  penetrated,  in  may  places  to  a  depth  of 
ten  or  twelve  feet,  by  tb<i  (Colouring  matter,  antt  that  it  hud 
P.V  20. 
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tbe  appearance  of  having  been  a  long  time  in  that  state. 
The  boat  returned  at  seven  with  a  quantity  of  this  snow, 
together  with  specimens  of  the  vegetation,  and  of  the  rocks. 
The  snow  was  examined  by  a  microscope,  magnifying  110 
times,  and  the  subatance  seemed  to  consist  of  particles 
resembling  a  very  minute  round  seed,  all  of  them  being  of 
the  same  size,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour ;  on  some  of  these 
globules  a  small  dark  speck  was  also  seen.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  officers  that  this  was  a  vegetable  sub- 
stance, an  opinion  confirmed  by  tbe  nature  of  the  places 
where  it  was  found.  These  were  the  sides  of  the  hills,  about 
six  hundred  feet  high,  the  tops  of  which  were  covered  fiih 
vegetation  of  a  yellowish-green  and  reddish-brown  colours. 
The  extent  of  these  cliffs  was  about  eight  miles ;  behind 
tliem  at  a  considerable  distance,  high  mountains  were  seen, 
but'  the  snow  which  covered  these  was  not  coloured.  Some 
of  the  snow  was  dissolved,  and  bottled,  when  the  water  had 
the  appearance  of  muddy  port- wine.  In  a  few  hours  it  de- 
posited a  sediment ;  which  was  examined  by  the  microscope; 
some  of  it  was  bruised,  and  found  to  be  composed  wholly  of 
red  matter  ;  when  applied  to  paper,  it  produced  a  colour 
resembling  that  of  Indian  red.  This  substance  has  been 
examined  since  the  return  of  the  ships  to  this  country,  and 
various  opinions  given  concerning  it,  but  Dr.  Wollaston 
seems  to  concur  in  the  opinion  of  its  being  a  vegetable 
substance  produced  on  the  mountain  immediately  above  it. 
It  cannot  be  a  marine  production,  as  in  several  places 
they  saw  it  at  least  six  miles  from  the  sea,  but  always  oa  tbe 
face  or  near  the  foot  of  a  mounuin. 

In  the  course  of  their  tedious  and  often  laborious  progress 
through  the  ice,  it  became  necessary  to  keep  the  whole  of 
the  crew  at  the  most  fatiguing  work,  sometimes  for  several 
days  and  nights  without  intermission.  When  (his  was  the 
case,  an  extra  meal  was  served  to  them  at  midnight,  gene- 
rally of  preserved  meat ;  and  it  was  found  that  this  nou- 
rishuient,  when  the  wind  and  body  were  both  occupied,  and 
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the  sun  oontinnnlly  present,  rendered  them  ospable  of  re- 
maining without  sleep,  so  that  they  often  passed  three 
days  in  this  manner  without  any  visible  inconvenience  ; 
returning  after  a  meal  of  this  kind  to  their  labour  on  the 
ice,  or  in  the  boats,  quite  refreshed,  and  continuing  at  it 
without  a  murmur.  The  exercise  was  doubtless  a  consider- 
able preventive  of  the  scurvy,  which  was  the  complaint  most 
to  be  feared.  As  long  as  the  vegetables  lasted,  no  lime- 
juice  was  served  ,■  when  the  men  got  wet,  which  often  hap- 
pened, they  were  made  to  shift  their  clothes  and  put  on  dry 
ones :  caps  of  canvas,  lined  with  flannel,  were  made  for 
them ;  these  were  conical  in  shape,  and  large  enough  to 
cover  the  shoulders,  and  button  under  the  chin  ;  they  had 
the  effect  of  keeping  the  neck  and  breast  warm,  and  being 
painted  on  the  outside,  turned  the  water  off  eflectually  ; 
they  were  made  use  of  in  rainy,  snowy,  or  foggy  weather. 
With  these  precautions,  and  the  men  being  all  of  good 
constitution,  they  never  had  a  sick  person,  and  when  they 
arrived  at  this  part  of  their  voyage,  no  crews  were  ever  in 
higher  health  aud  spirits. 

Lieutenant  Robertson,  and  other  officers,  were  Rtatiuiied 
at  the  mast-head  to  look  out  for  the  direction  of  the  coast ; 
and  they  made  their  reports  that  they  were  satisfied  they 
li  1  seen  the  land  completely  round  this  bay  at  different 
times ;  as  did  also  the  officers  of  the  Alexander,  who  were 
at  the  mast-  head  of  that  ship  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  at  fifty  minutes  past  midnight 
the  ship  being  nearly  on  the  seventy  seventh  degree  of 
north  latitude,  ten  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Sau- 
marez,  which  forms  the  east  side  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
the  land  was  distinctly  seen.  On  the  20th  and  21st, 
when  off  Cape  Clarence,  at  the  distance  of  six  leagues,  the 
land  which  forms  the  west  side,  and  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
was  also  distinctly  seen,  and  by  two  observations  the  coast 
is  determined  to  be  connected  all  round.  At  each  of  these 
periods  this  immense  bay  was  observed  to  be  covered  with 
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field-iee  ;  besides  which,  a  vast  cliaiu  uf  nkf^e  ioebergt  waa 
ae^n  to  extend  across  it ;  these  H'er«  apparently  aground, 
and  ba^  probably  been  driven  on  shore  there  by  southerly 
g^Ies.  It  was  also  observed,  that  tlie  tide  rose  and  fell  only 
fqur  feet,  and  that  the  stream  was  scarcely  perceptible. 

On  the  80th,  they  were  by  reckouinfj,  |i\  laUtude  76"  54' 
T<i[.,  Cap^  Saumar^z  ten  l,9agues  dibtant,  aiul  Carey's  Is* 
land  |)earing  about  S.E.  F|aviug  deterniined  that  there 
was  np  pi]^ssage  further  to  ^he  nortliward,  they  stood  under 
easy  sail  tP  the  S.W.  for  t^n  miles  further,  during  which 
they  \^ad  na^ch  difficulty  to  avoid  tlie  loose  ice  with  which 
the  sea,  was  coyered,  and  it  becouiiu^  thicker  the  nearer 
th,ey  approached  the  shore,  they  hoveito  in  this  position,  fur 
th.Q.  fo<r  to  clear  away 

!(*ruuv  these  several  considerations  it  appears  perfectly  ■ 
certain  that  the  land  is  here  continuous,  and  that  there  is 
no  opening  at  the  northernmost  part  of  Baffin'o  Bay  from 
Hackluit's  Island  to  Cape  Clarence.  Even  if  it  be  ima- 
gined t}wjL  some  narrow  $.ti;ait  may  exist  through  these 
mountains,  it  is  clearly  evident,  that  it  must  for  ever  be 
unnavigable,  and  that  there  is  not  even  a  chance  of  as- 
certaining its  existence,  since  all  approach  to  the  bottoms 
of  these  l^ays  is  preveated  by  the  ice  which  fills  them  to  so 
great  a  deptl^  tu4>  appears  never  to  have  moved  from  its 
station,    „   ^•t'.Sfit'j.w'A  fW  '\>i'--     i'  ■-  •    .-  '  *--*  -'■  i «'-" 

Being  thus  satisfied  that  (here  was  no  opening  into  the 
Pacific  through  these  seas  and  that  there  could  be  no  further 
in(|u<-'6ment  to  continue  longer  in  this  place,  and  it  being 
necessary  to  husbnnd  th*^  little  time  yet  remaining,  for  the 
worJ(  which  wail  still  to  be  done,  Chptain  Ross  ordered  ac- 
curate bearingii  of  the  di^rent  headlands  to  be  taken,  and 
having  named  the  remarkable  cape  forming  the  west  side  of 
the^  bay,  after  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  oommemut^atiouof 
the  birth -day  of  bis  Royul  Highness,  they  shaped  their 
CQUr^Q,  on  the  morning  of  the  2l6t,  towards  the  nextopeii' 
ing;  which  appeared^ in  view  to  the  westward; 
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Tbey  now  stood  for  a  Sound  which  they  had  seen  on  th« 
31«i,  tacking  and  bearing  up  oooasiunally  to  avoid  the  ice^ 
which  was  generally  from  six  to  twelve  feet  thick,  Tery  un- 
even, and  in  pieces  of  various  shapes ;  they  found  it  impoa- 
sible  to  keep  clear  of  it,  and  the  sliip  unavoidably  received 
Sonne  severe  shocks,  but  fortunntely  suffered  no  damage. 
Towards  the  evening  they  successively  made  out  the  aorth 
and  south  points  of  the  land  across  the  bottom  of  this  bay, 
or  inlet,  whioh  agreed  with  Baffiu's  des'iription  of  Joneses 
Sound.     At  midnight,  a  ridge  of  very  high  mountains  was 
seen  to  extend  nearly  across  tho  bottom  of  it,  joining  ano- 
ther from  the  south,  which  was  not  quite  so  high.    The  bay 
was  completely  blocked  with  ice,  in  which  were  some  very 
large  icebergs  ;  and  from  the  points  of  land,  glaciers  of  so- 
lid iee  were  seen  extending  for  many  miles  into  the  sea»    It 
was  evident  that  tliere  could  be  no  passage  in  that  direction, 
aiMl'  they,  therefore,  began  io  beat  to  tlie  southward.     Ai. 
eleven  at  night,  a  piece  of  ftr  wood  was  picked  up ;  it  con- 
tained nskiUy  and  the  marks  of  the  plane  and  adze  were  also 
evi<tent.    This  seems  to  prove  that  it  must  have  drifted  up 
the  Bay,  probably  by  the  strong  southerly  windb.    Many 
seals  were  seen,  and  the  trackaof  beara  were  viaiUe  on  the; 
ice  in  many  places^         r-i^isii^i  r.->,    .:uU[  i?^-,  i  i,  a'-r:'^  iuin 

On  the  SOtli  of  August,  near  a  Ca^  which  tbey  nanud. 
Cape  Charlotte,  a  wide  opening  appeared  ;  but  that  wind, 
shifting  to  the  west,  they  could  net  staiiii  in>  to:  explore  it, 
and  therefore  stood  to  the  southwards;  but,  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  the  wind  ebanged  to  the  sou^,  when  tlicy  tacked 
and  stood  in  under  all  sail.  The'  swell  continued  from 
the  S.S.E.,  aud,  at  midnight^  the  weather  wa»  very  thick 
andfoggy.  '"■  "'-'  '^i^ '^iie^  :■■,.:  IH-  '^..-y  >..'-  >  -  •,'!  :Jf--, 

They  saw  the  land  whioh  forms  the  northern  »de  of  the. 
openiof^  extending  from  west  to  north  io.  a  chain  of  high 
mountains-  covered  with:  snow.  Soon  afterwards  the  south 
side  of  tliik  opening!  WAS:  discovered,  extending;  from  StW. 
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to  S.E,  forming  also  a  chain  of  very  high  mountaiaH.  In 
the  space  between  west  and  soulh-wo  ,  there  appeared  a 
yellow  sky,  but  no  land  was  seen,  nor  was  there  any  ice  on 
the  water,  except  a  few  icebergs ;  the  opening,  therefore, 
took  the  appearance  of  a  channel,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
judged  to  be  forty-five  miles  wide ;  the  land  on  the  north 
side  lying  in  an  E.N.E  and  W.S.W.  direction,  and  on  the 
south  side,  nearly  east  and  west. 

Having  had  good  observations  for  time,  and  a  meridian 
altitude  of  the  sun,  the  latitude  and  longitude  were  accu- 
rately determined ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  bearings  of 
the  land  wore  taken  and  registered.     Divine  service  was 
performed  ;  and,  in  the  afternoon,  the  wind  having  obliged 
them  to  stand  to  the  south  side,  they  had  au  excellent  view 
of  the  roost  magnificent  chain  uf  mountains  ever  beheld. 
This,  and  the  Cape  which  terminates  it,  and  forms  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  land  on  that  side  of  the  channel,  was 
named  after  Sir  Byam  Martin,  in  compliment  to  thoComp- 
troller  of  His  Majesty's  Navy ;  and  the  various  capes  and 
bays  in  this  tract  of  land,  were  also  named  after  his  amiable 
family  and  nearest  relatives.     These  mountains,  which  take 
their  rise  from  the  sea,  at  Cape  Byam  Martin  on  the  east, 
and  from  a  low  plain  near  Catherine's  Bay  on  the  west, 
terminate  in  sharp  lofty  peaks ;  and  the  rocks  which  form 
them  being,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  often  on  every 
side,  too  perpendicular  for  the  snow  to  rest  upon,   they 
are   distinctly  seen  above  it,  displaying  very  remarkable 
forms.    In  one  place,  nearly  between  Cape  Fanshawe  and 
Elizabeth's  Bay,  two  rocks,  resembling  human  figures  of  a 
gigantic  size  in  a  sitting  posture,  were  seen  on  the  highest 
peak ;  and,  as  it  was  considerably  above  the  clouds,  their 
appearance  was  both  extraordinary  and  interesting. 

The  snow  appeared  to  be  deep  in  the  valleys  of  the  inte- 
rior, but  the  ravines  next  the  sea  were  only  partly  filled  with 
it,  and  the  precipices  near  the  foot  of  the  mountains  were 
perfectly  bare.    The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  beating  to 
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(he  westward,  all  sail  was  carried,  and  every  advantage 
taken  of  the  changes  in  the  direction  and  strength  of  the 
wind.  As  the  evening  closed  the  wind  died  away,  the  wea< 
ther  became  mild  and  warm,  the  water  much  smoother,  and 
the  atmosphere  clear  and  serene.  The  mountains  on  uacli 
side  of  the  Strait,  being  clear  of  clouds,  displayed  various 
beautiful  tints.  For  the  first  time  they  discovered  that  the 
lund  extended  from  the  south  two-thirds  across  this  apparent 
Strait,  but  the  fog  which  continually  occupied  that  quarter, 
obscured  its  real  figure.  During  this  day  much  interest 
was  excited  on  board  by  the  appearance  of  this  Strait ;  the 
general  opinion,  however,  was  that  it  was  only  an  inlet. 
The  land  was  partiully  seen  extending  across,  the  yellow 
sky  was  perceptible;  and,  as  they  advanced,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  began  to  decrease.  The  mast-head  and 
crow's  nest  was  crowded  with  those  who  were  most  anxious, 
but  notliing  was  finally  decided  at  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Soon  after  midnight  the  wind  began  to  shift,  and  the 
ship  came  gradually  up,  enabling  them  to  stand  directly  up 
the  bay  ;  they,  therefore,  made  all  sail,  and  left  the  Alex- 
ander considerably  astern.  At  a  little  before  four  o'clock, 
in  the  morning,  the  land  was  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  inlet 
by  the  officers  of  the  watch.         »'i5'.m.  In    t  ;<   ;  ? 

Although  a  passage  in  this  dii*ection  appeared  hopeless. 
Captain  Ross  was  determined  to  explore  it  completely,  as 
the  wind  was  favourable  ;  and,  therefore,  continued  all 
sail.  At  eight  the  wind  fell  a  little,  and  the  Alexander 
being  far  astern,  the  Isabella  sounded  and  found  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  fathoms,  with  a  soft,  muddy  bottom. 
There  was,  however,  no  current,  but  the  temperature  of 
the  mud  was  29|^.  Soon  after  this  the  breeze  freshened 
and  they  carried  all  sail,  leaving  the  Alexander  and  steering 
directly  up  the  bay.  The  weather  was  now  variable,  being 
alternately  cloudy  and  clear  at  intervals.  Mr.  Beverley, 
who  was  the  most  saugi  ,  went  up  to  the  crow's-nest ; 
and,  at  twelve,  reportea  that  before  it  became  thick,  he 
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had  leeii  the  land  aorosii  the  tiay,  except  fur  a  very  short 
■pace.  The  hnd  to  the  S.R.  was  vrry  distinct,  ond  (hey 
had  nn  excellent  transit  and  bearing  of  Cape  Byam  Marlin 
and  Cape  Fanshawe,  with  the  ship^s  head  on  the  point  of 
the  change,  for  the  pnrpose  of  determining  the  variution, 
should  no  aiiinuths  be  ohtained.  Although  all  hopes  were 
given  up,  even  by  the  most  sanguine,  that  a  passno^e 
existed,  and  the  weather  continued  thick,  they  determnud 
to  atottd  higher  up,  un'l  put  into  any  harbour  they  might 
discover,  for  the  purpose  rf  making  mognetical  observa* 
tions.  '  ' 

As  titey  stood  up  the  bay  two  capes  on  the  south  side  were 
di8Covered,oneof  which  was  named  after  the  Earl  of  Liyer- 
po4d  ;  the  land  which  formed  the  boundary  on  one  side  of 
Catherine's  Bay,  was  named  Cape  Hay.  On  the  north 
side  at  remarkable  conical  rock,  the  only  island  on  this  part 
o(  the  coast,  was  discovered,  and  named  Sir  George  Hope's 
MoRoment,  afer  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  had 
recommended  Captain  Ross  for  the  command  of  this  ex- 
pedition, and  whose  signature  of  his  orders  on  his  death- 
bed   was  the  last  act  of  his  valuable  life. 

They  distinctly  saw  the  land  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
forming  a  chain  of  mountains  coniifcted  with  those  which 
extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides.  This  l»nd  ap< 
peared  to  be  at  iae  distance  of  eight  leagues.  There  was  a 
continuity  of  ice,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles,  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other,  between  the  nearest 
cape  to  the  north,  which  was  named  after  Sir  George  War- 
render,  and  thfit  to  the  south,  which  was  named  after  Vis- 
cou  nt  Castlereagh* 

At  a  quarter  past  three,  the  weather  again  became  thick 
and  unsettled  ;  and  being  now  perfectly  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  passage  in  this  direction,  nor  any  harbour  into  which 
they  could  enter  for  the  purpose  of  making  magnetic  obser- 
vations, they  tacked  to  join  the  Alexander  which  was  u(  a 
iKfltanrr  of  (*ight  miles.  •'  •*'         v' 
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They  continued  to  proceed  until  the  0th  of  September, 
when  it  became  calm :  afterwardsi  there  were  inme  light  and 
variable  airs  of  wind.  At  eight  it  again  fell  calm,  nnd  con« 
tinued  so  the  whole  day.  The;  ship^s  head  had,  however, 
been  generally  kept  near  the  course,  by  the  assislanoe  of 
the  swell,  which  was  from  the  north  ;  nnd  they  made  four- 
teen miles  of  southing  and  a  degree  of  easting,  although 
the  log  only  gave  half  as  much.  They  obtained  some  good 
observations  in  the  forenoon  for  the  longitude  ;  and  the  suti 
being  visible  in  the  meridian,  they  also  took  its  altitude  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaming  the  latitude.  At  six  it  being 
quite  calm,  and  the  water  smooth,  they  sounded  with  the 
deep  sea  clamms,  and  found  one  thousand  and  (iffy  fathoms, 
which  wero  the  deepest  soundings  they  ever  reached  in 
Baffin's  Bay.  As  they  had  only  one  hundred  and  twenty 
fathoms  fifteen  miles  further  north,  it  is  evident  that  the. 
bottom  of  the  sea,  like  the  land,  must  be  very  mountainous. 
The  mud  at  the  bottooi  was  so  soft  that  the  instrument  was 
completely  buried,  and  it  required  considerable  force  to 
draw  it  out.  The  sea  being  n  dead  calm,  the  line  became 
perfectly  perpendicular,  and  they  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  exact  depth  before  it  started  out  of  tlie 
ground.  The  instrument  came  up  completely  full,  contain- 
ing about  six  pounds  of  mud,  mixed  with  a  few  stones  and 
some  sand.  This  mud  was  much  coarser  than  that  which 
they  had  before  obtained,  and  was  also  of  a  much  looser  na- 
ture :  when  the  line  came  up,  a  small  star-fish  was  found 
attached  to  it,  below  the  point  marking  eight  hundred 
fathoms.  The  instrument  took  twenty-seven  minutes  to 
descend  the  whole  distance.  When  atfivehundred  fathoms, 
it  descended  at  the  rate  of  one  ffithom  per  second,  and  when 
nearly  one  thousand  fathoms  down,  it  required  one  second 
and  a  half  per  fathom.  Although  the  check  made  to  the 
motion  of  the  line  when  it  struck  the  bottom,  was  evident 
to  all,  to  put  the  fact  beyond  doubt,  it  was  so  niely  set 
Ds  to  act  on  the  least  resistance.      The  self-registering; 
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tliwraometer,  wai  then  Attached  to  it,  ond  it  wti  let  down, 
flrti  to  five  hundred  fatliomc,  and  afterwards  to  six  hun- 
dred, ieven  hundred,  eight  hundred  aad  a  thousand,  io 
Buoeesaion.  At  each  time  it  came  up  empty,  the  thermo* 
meter  eaeh  time  showing  a  lower  temperature  ;  thus  prov- 
ing that  the  water  was  coldAr  as  it  heeame  deeper,  and  also 
indicating  that  the  instrument  had  not  reached  the  bottom, 
even  at  the  depth  of  one  thousand  and  five  fathoms.  It 
occupied  one  hour  for  all  hands  to  pull  it  up  from  that 
depth.  .  ^    \, 

When  the  boat  was  off  Agnes*  Monument,  they  saw 
two  large  bears  which  swam  off  to  the  ships,  which  were 
at  the  distance  of  six  miles  from  the  land  ;  they  fetched 
the  Alexander,  and  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  boats 
of  that  ship  and  killed  ;  one,  which  was  shot  through  the 
head,  unfortunately  sunk  ;  the  other,  on  being  wounded 
attacked  the  boats  and  shewed  considerable  play,  but  was 
at  length  secured,  and  towed  to  the  Isabella  by  the  boats 
of  both  ships.  In  this  affair,  Mr.  Bisson,  Mr.  Nius,  mid* 
•hipmen,  and  Mr.  Fisher,  assistant- surgeon  of  the  Alex- 
ander,  shewed  much  dexterity  and  Mldress.  This  animal, 
weighed  one  thousand  one  tuiiidred  and  thirty-one  pounda 
and  a  half,  besides  the  blood  it  had  lost,  which  cannot  be 
estimated  at  less  than  thirty  pounds.  Its  dimensions  were 
carefully  taken,  and  Mr.  Beverly  undertook  to  preserve  the 
skin,  in  which  he  |>erfectly  succeeded  ;  the  bones  of  the 
head  and  feet  were  also  preserved  in  their  places,  so  that 
he  was  sent  to  the  British  Museum  in  excellent  order. 

On  the  llth,  seven  leagues  to  the  eastward  of  this  rook, 
and  at  two  miles  distance,  they  discovered  the  Iar;:e8t 
iceberg  in  latitude  70  they  bad  ever  seen  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  land.  As>  it  was  nearly  calm,  they  determiued  on 
ascertaining  its  size,  and  sent  Lieutenant  Parry,  Mr. 
Ross,  and  Mr.  Bushman,  and  a  boat  with  the  necessary 
instruments,  to  obtain  the  mai^netic  dip  of  variation.  Con* 
•iderable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  attempt  to  land, 
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M  in  rowhif  ronnd  it  they  found  it  perpenilicuUr  in  every 
place  but  one  ;  in  thin  however  there  wan  a  ■mall  crook,  io 
which  a  convenient  landini^'  place  was  diioovercd.  When 
they  had  aicended  to  the  to|),  which  wna  perfecily  flut, 
they  diacovere<i  a  white  bear,  who  was  in  quiet  pusses- 
•ion  of  this  nnass.  As  their  fire-arms  had  been  wetted,  it 
was  some  time  before  dispositions  could  be  made  for  an 
aUacit,  during;  which  the  animal  sepined  to  wait  with 
piitience  for  the  assault ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  formed 
tlictr  line  and  beji^an  to  advance,  he  made  for  the  other  side 
of  the  island*  The  party  had  not  calculatt>d  on  any  other 
way  to  escape  but  the  laiidin^-pluce  b«>forH  mentioned, 
which  (hey  had  left  well  guarded  ;  but  to  their  murtifioation, 
as  well  as  nstonishinont,  when  the  animal  came  to  the  edge 
of  the  precipice,  which  was  fifty  feet  high,  he  plunged  into 
the  sea  without  Itesitntion,  and  there  being  no  boat  on  that 
side  of  the  Island,  he  escaped.  The  party  remained  until 
sun-set,  and  had  good  observations  ;  and  Lieutenant  Parry 
reported,  thut  tiie  iceberg  was  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  yards  long,  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  yards  broad,  and  fifty-one  feet  high  ;  being 
aground  in  sixty-one  fathoms.  Its  appearance  was  much 
like  that  of  the  back  of  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  the  cliiT:!  ex- 
actly resembled  the  chalk  olifiit  to  the  west  of  Dover.    ,   .,   ^ 

On  the  25th  of  September,  the  slops  which  were  supplied 
by  Government  for  winter  clothing  were  served  to  the  ships* 
companies,  orders  being  sent  to  Lieutenant  Parry  to  that 
effect.  The  whole  of  this  day  the  weather  was  so  foggy 
that  the  land  was  completely  obscured. 

On  the  30th  of  October  they  made  the  island  of  Fula, 
and,  passing  between  Fair  Isle  and  Sumburg  Head,  ar- 
rived at  Shetland,  anchoring  in  Brassa  Sound,  after  an 
absence  of  exactly  six  months.  The  Lerwick  packet  being 
about  to  sail  for  Leith,  Captain  Ross  sent  a  short  account 
of  their  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
the  information  of  their  Lordships  ;  in  which,  after  recom* 
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mending  the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships,  for  their  me- 
riturious  conduct,  he  concluded  in  the  following  words  :— 
**  Not  an  instance  of  punishment  has  taken  place  in  this 
ship,  nor  has  there  been  an  officer,  or  man,  on  the  sick  list  ; 
and  it  is  with  a  feeling  not  to  be  expressed,  that  I  conclude 
this  letter,  by  reporting  that  the  service  has  been  performed, 
and  that  the  expedition,  which  1  had  the  honour  to  com- 
mand, has  returned,  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

I  have,  &c.  J.  Ross." 

On  the  7th  of  November  they  sailed  from  Brassa  Sound 
with  a  fair  wind,  which  carried  them  off  Flamborough 
Head,  where  they  met  with  a  strong  breeze  of  N.E.  wind  ; 
and  after  beating  for  several  days  they  anchored  in  Qrimsby 
Roads,  on  the  14th  of  'November;  The  logs,  journals, 
charts,  and  other  memoranda,  being  sealed,  and  collected 
froiA  all  the  officers  of  the  expedition.  Captain  Ross  here 
left  the  ship  and  departed  for  London,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  lOth,  and  delivered  them  with  a  full  account  of  the 
proceedings  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

He  was  directed  by  Lord  Melville  to  signify  their  Lord- 
ships approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crews 
of  the  two  ships  ;  and  to  acquaint  them,  that  it  was  probable 
•n  expedition  of  a  similar  nature  would  be  undertaken  in 
the  ensuing  spring  ;  and  that  those  who  were  desirous  of 
volunteering  their  services,  should  have  a  preference  over 
all  others,  should  be  found  employment  during  the  winter, 
granted  a  montirs  leave  of  absence,  and  kept  in  pay  until 
the  ships  were  ready  for  receiving  men  ;  upon  which  nearly 
the  whole  volunteered,  and  the  Isabella  and  Alexander 
were  paid  off  on  the  17th  of  December. 


^11 


An  account  of  Capt,  Ross's  last  Voyage  will  be  found  in  the  nic- 
eeeding  Pages. 
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Before  entering  on  a  history  of  the  third  voyage  of  Cap- 
tun  Parry,  it  will  be  profitable  to  give  an  extract  from  a 
recent  publication.  It  says,  the  existence  of  a  North- West 
Passage,  or  of  a  navigable  communication  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Padfic  Oceans  round  the  northern  coast  of  America,  is  a 
question  which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  for 
die  last  three  centuries ;  and  the  return  of  our  adventurous 
countryman  Capttun  Ross,  from  his  renewed  efforts  to  aid  in 
its  determination,  has  once  again  created  a  lively  interest  upon 
the  subject  among  all  classes.  Its  object  may  be  briefly  ex- 
phunedthus: 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  contained  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  is  collected  into  two  great  masses;  the  one  of 
which  is  situated  in  its  eastern  hemisphere,  and  is  called  the 
Old  World  ;  the  other  in  its  western  hemisphere,  and  termed 
the  New  World.  The  former,  which  is  composed  of  the 
united  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  presents  one 
unbroken  mass  of  land,  stretching  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the  north.  The  New 
World,  or  the  continent  of  America,  forms  a  similarly  unin- 
terrupted barrier,  extending  a  nearly  equal  length,  from  the 
Straits  of  Magelbaens  in  the  South,  to  a  point  yet  undeter* 
mined  in  the  North.      The  Atiantic  Ocean  is  interpcMfl 
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between  these  two  masses,  on  one  sade  of  the  globe,  ami  the 
Pacific  Octan  separates  them  on  the  opposite  side.  Previous 
to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  known  that  any 
communication  existed  between  these  oceans  ;  in  other  words, 
the  countries  situated  oii,  t|ie  Atlantic,  (including  of  course 
the  principal  nations  of  Europe)  had*  no  maritime  connexion 
with  those  washed  by  the  Pacific  (of  which  the  East  Indies 
forms  a  part).  There  are  at  present  two  practicable  routes 
by  which  such  communication  is  maintained.  'I'he  one  is,  by 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Old  World,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  (he  other,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the  New 
World,  through  the  Straits  of  Magelhacns,  or  round  Cape 
Horn.  They  may  be  termed  respectively  the  South-East 
Passage  and  the  South -West  Passage,  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  Pacific.  £&3ti  of  these  passage^,-  however,  implies  the 
iiecessity  of  E^iii  ^'  i^  the  soutbeirn  end  of  the  AtlaiitiOi  before 
eidi^r  ^(ft'CJfriem  *?!:"  the  western  turning  into  thu.  Pacific 
can  be  re^eh^  ;  aiid  as  the  chief  maritime  nations  of  tti* 
^ot-ld  are  plactdnrtidV  hearer  to  its  northern  rt^di-fthtw 
ftcfcuri^dtotiteittitliiit' if  they  were  to  sailto  the  itortherp 
htsteftd'  of  thi^  tlouth^  extremity^  ahd^hen  furh*  t^  tlf^^t 
hr  td  the  west,  they^if^uld  reitch  the  Pacific  muiWWdti^i 
iti  other  words,  thiit  a  North-iEast  Ftosage  (ri^ml'thi^it^t 
em  tioast  of  Biirdi^  and'  Asitk)  or  la  NorthF^Wesl^imsA^ 
(round  the  northern  shores  of  America)  would  b^  a'  tiiiK^ff 
shorter  route  than  ibli  existing  Sduth-£adC  or  Stn^Bt^'West 
.Passage.  -•:''- 

But  obstacles  exist  to' the  accomplishment- of  eithiH<' of 
these  northern  passages,  w)iich  do  not  exist  in  the  souih^f  A 
routes.  The  northern  shores  of  both  the  Old  and  fliie-N^W 
World  are-  situated  in  much  higher  latitndes  than  th^li- 
ibuthern  limits,  and  arc  therefbtti  subject  to  a  iih^b  rtki/pi 
intense  degree  of  cold  ;  so  that  while' th'e'  wiattdrd  iikt  bbiind 
tbie  latter  are  at  al?  times  open  id  ihle  seaiAneW,  those  whidi 
ihii^ircld  the  former,  are,  dtiring  tfre-  greater  portion  or  the 

at,  tioiin  Ihtba  valst  ic^  barrier,  entirely  obstructing  itll 
A^Wer  cii^6t^tiiticb  also!  ofiefvtm  to  the^  ianifc 
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effiict :  ill  atooniplitrhing  mlher  of  the  southern  pHsages,  the 
navigator  hts  merely  to  round  a  jutting  promootory  in  a  high 
latitude ;  but  in  attempting  either  cff  the  northern  routes,  he 
has  to  pass  a  long  line  of  coast  «ctending  above  100°  or  180* 
of  longitude  under  the  same  frozen  parallel,  t  erf  T?*'  .*^i>  fea 
.>: 'rhe  qu^tion  of  «  N(Nrth>East  Passage  has  long  sinoi 
ceased  tp  e^mcite  uqh  interest.     It  is  certain,  indeed^  that  a 
sea  extends  from  iQ^hring's  Strut  to  the  Spitzbergen  Seas  ; 
but  the  passage  ha,'^  neyciryet  been  performed,  and  may  be 
fairly  assumed  to  be  ,iniprapticable*    A  iNorth-West  Paa9age 
would  be  a  i^iuch  shMter  foute  i  but  a  shorter  than  all  hap 
been  suggested,  which  is  termed  the  North  Polar  Passage. 
It  consists  in  s||iling^l^ro^gh  tie  Spi^zbeirgen  Seas  direct  into 
the  Polar  B^sin*  or  < he  region  immediately  surrounding  the 
North  ;Pole,  iti}d,emt    'qgfi|.:B^r)ng^s  Strait ;  its  track  thus 
foriQing^ ;  as  It  ^c^,     ''.  (Jianeterof  the  circle  presented  by 
tbe7nOFthetn.9ht>i^!oir  x^urope  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  AoieriiQti  !on  dM  Other.    Weehallnow  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  jMiie  vfuious  Kttempt'^  that  have  been  made  lo  effect 
the  remaining  t:«^o  passages,  the  Nocth-West  and  the  Polar ; 
remarking  on  the  obstacles  that  have  frustrated  their  aooom* 
plishme9t«;«iid  the  desiderata  yet  itemaining  fw  that  purpose. 
The  difiicidties  wM«h  imf^e  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
Seas,  arise,  as  before  observed,  from  the  extreme  cold  to 
whieh  their  b^h  latkude  exposes  them.     Owing  to  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  obliqiuty  of  its 
axis,  the  sun  is,  fisr  a  iconaiderable  portion  of  the  year,  en- 
tirely w^ithdi!«#n  froiii  thete  regions.     Throughdut  tlus  long 
and  dreary  night,  >an  intesise  frost  prevails.    As«arlyasthe 
month  of  Augu- ,  snow  be^ns  to  fal! ;  a  rapid  formation  of 
ice  ensues ;  along  the  shores  §rd  bays,   the  fredh   water, 
poured  from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the  thawhsg  of  formei' 
collections  of  snow,  rbgconuas  quickly  congealed  ;  the  surface 
of  the  sea  is  spread  over  with  ice,  and  its  wate^  iire  firmly 
l)ound  up  •inl)9Joneisdlid:m9M<    The  ghomy  darkness  of  im- 
penetrable winter  now  fogns  thimighout ;  ocQaaanBHy,  '» 
deed,  relieved  or  ofi^ravated,  iby  the  i[nonn's  feeble  rajqs.  .-      : 
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At  length  the  sun  re-appeara;  but  it  is  long  before  his  faint 
aad  languid  beams  impart  much  warmth  to  the  dreary  waste. 
Gradually,  however,  their  power  increases  ;  the  snow  begins 
to  melt,  the  ice  slowly  dissolves,  and  the  oceah  is  once  again 
set  free.  The  massy  ;«heet  which  its  surface  lately  formed  is 
broken  into  a  thousand  fragments,  of  various  size  and  thick- 
ness :  these,  impelled  by  the  violence  of  winds  and  currents, 
are  dispersed  in  all  directions,  sometimes  meeting  with  fearful 
shoe,  s,  and  shivering  each  other  into  atoms.  This  disruption 
of  the  Jce  generally  happens  about  the  month  uf  June  ;  and 
a  few  weeks  are  commonly  sufficient  to  disperse  the  floating 
fields.   )•  f^Jto'l^Hii^^.i'j'yiiJ  l*»it/i  .:;t**  ;.*>      . 

The  sea  is  at  last  open,  for  a  short  and  dubious  interval,  to 
the  pursuits  of  the  adventurous  seaman  ;  but  the  navigation 
is  accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty  to  him,  and  at  the 
immineVit  hazard  of  his  being  crushed  by  these  floating  fields 
of  ice.  Another  obstacle,  not  less  formidable,  impedes  his 
progress  ;  namely,  the  icebergs,  or  insulated  mountains  of  ice, 
which  float  like  lofty  towers  upon  the  ocean,  threatening  to 
overwhelm  with  instant  destruction  the  frail  bark  that  sails  be« 
neath.  1'hese  are  formed  by  the  congelation  of  the  fresh 
water  that  pours  annually  into  the  ocean,  and  are  collected 
along  the  indentei!  shores  and  in  the  deep  bays  enclosed  by 
precipitous  rocks.  Every  successive  year  adds  to  their  size, 
till  at  length,  by  the  action  of  their  own  accumulated  weight, 
and  undermining  of  the  sea,  the  enormous  blocks  are  broken 
off,  and  precipitated  into  the  ocean  below.  These  mountains 
of  hard  and  perfect  ice  are  probably  the  gradual  production 
of  many  years.  Th<;ir  substance  is  clear,  compact,  and  solid ; 
and  their  tint  of  a  fine  green,  verging  to  blue.  Its  clearness 
is  generally  interrupted  by  numerous  small  air-bubbles  ;  but 
large  pieces  may  be  occasionally  obtained,  possessing  a  degree 
of  punty  and  transparency,  equal  to  that  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful crystal.  Captain  Scoresby  states  that,  with  a  lump  of  ice, 
of  by  no  means  regular  convexi^,  used  as  a  burning  leno,  he 
has  frequently  burnt  wood,  fired  gunpowder,  melted  lead, 
and  lit  Uw  sailors*  pipes*  to  their  great  astcniiahment ;  the  ice 
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itaelf  remaining,  in  the  mean  wliilo,  quite  firm  and  pelludd. 
The  salt-water  ice,  on  the  r>the:  hand,  is  porous,  incompact,  and 
only  imperfectly  transparent ;  and  is  annually  formed  and  de- 
stroyed. The  appearance  of  a  numerous  collection  of  icebergs  is 
described  as  interestin  -;  i:i  tie  extreme.  Along  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  they  form  an  immense  rampart,  which  pre- 
sents to  the  mariner  a  sublime  spectacle,  resembling  at  a  distance 
whole  groups  of  churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets  under 
full  sail. 

-r  The  first  navigator  whose  efforts  appear  to  have  inspired  a 
reasonable  hope  of  finding  the  North-West  Passage,  was 
Caspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  year  1500, 
discovered  the  country  called  Labrador.  Coasting  thence  to 
the  northward,  and  reaching  the  wide  opening  of  Hudson's 
Strut,  he  concluded  that  he  had  found  the  so-much-desired 
passage  into  the  Pacific,  which  he  named  the  Strait  of 
Anian.  He  returned  to  Portugal  and  in  the  following  year 
embarked  on  a  second  expedition,  with  two  vessels  ;  but 
having  been  separated  from  his  consort  by  bad  weather,  he 
was  never  heard  of  more.  His  brother,  Michael  de  Cortereal, 
who  sailed  in  quest  of  him,  shared  a  similar  fate  ;  and  it  was 
only  the  positive  order  of  the  king,  Manuel,  which  reitrained 
a  third  brother  from  continuing  the  fruitless  search.  The  two 
Cabotas  had  previously  engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  ;  but 
their  efforts  had  terminated  only  in  the  discovery  of  New- 
foundland. .       .     ; 

Cortereal  was  succeeded  by  Aubert  and  Jacques  Cartier 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  Estevan  Gomez  on  that  of 
Spain  ;  but  all  the  endeavours  of  these  navigators  to  discover 
any  opening  in  the  northern  coast,  that  held  out  the  least  hope 
of  a  passage  in  that  quarter,  were  in  vain. 

About  the  same  period,  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  the  North 
Pole  was  first  suggested  by  Master  Robert  Thome,  of  Bristol, 
who  is  said  to  have  exhorted  King  Henry  VIII.  **with  very 
weighty  and  substantial  reasons,  to  set  forth  a  discoverie,  even 
to  the  North  Pole."  Among  other  advantages  that  were  held 
out  as  the  probable  results,  was  the  discovery  of  a  shorter 
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passage  to  Chiiut  «nd  theSifttt  Indftes  j  but*  aUkough  an  mH- 
pedition  was  sent  out  for  this  purpotfr,  the  procceclii)^>«o<(* 
nected  with  it  are  scarcely  at  all  known.  The  voyqge  o[ 
"The  Trinitie  and  the  JJiimon"  to  ihe  omth-s»e$tf  follQwnd 
in  1536,  but  without  any  further  isuccess  :  and  between  the 
years  1553  and  155(3,  Sir  Hugh  Wiiloughby,  Bjohard 
Chancclor,  and  Stephen  Burough,  performed  three  seyero} 
voyasres  in  quest  of  a  North-East  Passaget  but  could  not)  on 
account  of  immense  shoals  of  ice,  proceed  further  than  the 
Strait  of  Weigats.  tK'wt<><J4->«'(ofK'^''>fiw -luitr^jv^ff  i><>')  (•rlT 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  so  many  attempts,  the  belief 
tlL.t  America  was  to  be  passed  somewhere  on  the  north'west 
still  remained  unimpaired  amotg  the  )merchants  And  naviga»- 
tors  of  England,  and  was  supported  by  the  writings  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  nation.  Under  the  auspices  of 
Queen'  Eliaafaeth,  Martin  Frobisher  made  i  successive 
voyages,  in  1576,  1577,  ahd  1578 ;  but  his  progress  was  ex- 
ceedingly small.  Yet  their  promoters  were  still  satisfied  **  of 
the  likelihood  of  the  discovery  of  the  North -West  Passage,** 
and  they  accordingly  resolved  on  a  new  expedition.  The 
conduct  of  this  was  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  John  Davis, 
who  in  1585,  succeeded  in  passing  up  the  Strait,  which  now 
bears  liis  name,  as  high  as  latitude  66°  40',  and  discovered  the 
inlet  called  Cumberland  Strait.  He  performed  two  subsequent 
voyages  in  the  succeeding  two  years,  in  the  second  of  which 
he  stood  sixty  leagues  up  Cumberland  Strait. 

No  further  attempt  was  made,  until  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  George  Wfty^mouth  departed 
on  on  expedition^  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Mus- 
covy and  Turkey  Companies  ;  but  .hb  voyage  was  a  complete 
failure. 

In  the  years  1605, 1606,  and  1607,  the  King  of  Denmark 
despatched  Henry  Hall  three  several  tiuies,  but  all  his  attempts 
were  fruitless. 

As  neither  the  passage  by  the  north-east,  ncr  that  by  the 
north-west,  seemed  now  to  hokl  out  much  hope  of  success,  it 
was  resolved  agoiu  to  try  the  route  acnws  the.  North  Pole. 
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Aecor^ngly,  Heniy  Hudson,  ah  experienced  and  intrepid  aea^ 
man,  was  selected  for  thi»  enterprise  ;  and  in  the  year  ICtOT, 
he  set  Mil  from  Englard,  and  stood  directly  for  the  east  coast 
of  Greenland,  which  he  reached  in  latitude  73%  naming  thtt 
point  Hotdmtk  Hope;  thence' continuing  northward  he  advan- 
keA  toi  about  lfititud«61%  whan  he  was  onropelled  by  the  ice  to 
return.  In  the  following  year  he  was  employed,  without 
Miccess,  in  search  of  a  North- East  Passage;  and  in  1609»'by 
fhe'Duteh^  ill  an' expedition  of  very  dubious  object.  In  l6J0 
he  Mnbarked  on  hi*  laBC>  ixi^  liUal  voyage  once  again  to  the 
iM>rth*we6tward<  .eeping  to  the  westward^  he  passed  th« 
birait  which  now  bears  hia  name  ;  but  soon  afterwards,  biii 
tt9^  mutinied,  and,  turning  him  adrift  in  a  boat,  abandooet^ 
him  to  a  miserable  fate. 

"'  Siir  Thomas  Button  followed  next,  in  1612,, and,  passing 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  reached  the  main  land  of  America 
ill  latitude  60*  40'.  Having  wintered,  he  advanced  as  high  ai 
latitude  65%  on  the  east  coast  of  Southampton  IslaAd^and 
returtMdttf  England  in  the  summer  of  161  Si. 

liAtbheit^  Bylott  >nf  l6i5^  proceeded  about  half  a  degree 
tnk^t  wkihi  amd^  in  the-  following  yeat,  embarked  with 
9i^r4  ftf/«Kainlnd  the  sea  lyihgr  iM»rth  and  west  of  Dajvi^' 
Strait.  In  this  voyage,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
impiMrtant  eirer  abeqmpKsfaed' in  the  same  quarter  of  the  globe, 
they  tneed  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  up  Davis*  $traitj  as 
lar  as  the  Bortbenv  extremity  of  the  s^a  now  named  a^ef 
BafBh  ;  then,  turning  to  the  westward^  they  followed  it  round, 
and  descended  the  opposite  shores  to  the  south,  passing,  in 
their  way,  several  large  openings,  which  they,  neglected  to 
examine,  apparently  assuming  them  to  be  merely  Sounds. 

Luke  Fox  followed  in  1631,  and  explored  Hudson's  Bay  ; 
and,  in  1668,  Zaohariah  Gillam  was  sent  out  by  Prince 
Rupert,  to  examine  the  same  quarter  ;  and  the  results  of  this 
voyage  aj^ar  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Hudsorrs 
Bay  Goifipimy. 

'  Nd  ftttther  atltcmpts  were  made  on*  the  western  coast  o| 
Aattfictt,  ^an^  tht!  unfortunate  voyiige  of  Knigh^  Bte-Iowk 
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and  Vaughan,  in  1719*  on  the  part  of  the  Hudsoh*s  Bay 
Company,  in  search  of  '*  the  Strait  of  Aniam  in  order  to 
discover  gold,  &c.,  to  the  northward  ;*  when,  of  two  shipa 
that  were  sent  out,  neither  returned. 

John  Scroggs  was  sent  in  search  of  them  in  17S9,  but  h« 
returned  without  accomplishing  any  thing  of  the  unallest 
note.  I:, 

In  1787,  a  umilarly  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  tha 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Dobbs,  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  the  Government  to  ap- 
propriate two  vessels  for  this  service,  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Middleton,  who  left  England  in  1741,  and  wintered 
in  Churchill  River  ;  and,  in  the  summer  of  174S,  proceeded 
up  Sir  Thomas  Rue's  Welcome  to  Wager  River,  and  sailed 
round  what  is  called  Repulse  Bay.  The  offer  by  Parliament 
in  1743,  of  a  reward  of  *20,000/.  to  whomsoever  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects  should  discover  a  North- West  Passage 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  seemed  to  evince  that  the  public 
opinion  still  remained  decidedly  in  favour  of  its  practicajbility. 
A  isubscription  of  10,090^  was  entered  into,  apd  two  ships 
were  sent  out,  in  1746,  under  Captains  iMoor  and  Sicith*  who 
merely,  however,  ascertained  that  Wager  River,  was  |i  deep 
bay  or  inlet,  'i^  ^voi"  'ivU  lo  atio  viranv  /  ■  .)  «,  .unt^r 
t'^'On  the  failure  of  this  expedidon,  the  public  ardour  seems 
to  have  been  somewhat  damped  ;  and,  for  nearly  thirty  years, 
no  attempt  at  northern  discovery  by  sea  was  made,  either  by 
the  government  or  by  private  individuals ;  but,  in  1772, 
Samuel  Hearne  accomplished  a  land-journey  from  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Fort,  Hudson''s  Bay,  to  the  termination  of  the 
Copper-mine  River,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 

About  the  same  time,  the  question  of  the  practicability  of 
approaching  the  North  Pole  was  revived  by  the  Hon.  Daines 
Barrington,  who  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a  scries  of 
papers  on  the  subject,  which  induced  the  President  avd 
Council  to  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Adminxlty,  to  obtain  His  Majesty'^s  sanction  for  the  fitdng 
out  an  expi^ition  for  that  service.    The  proposal  meeting 
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with  the  oounteiuuioe  of  his  Majetty,  two  ihipt,  the  Raet'hon* 
and  the  Carcase  bombs,  were  equipped  accordingly ;  the 
former  under  the  orders  of  Captiun  Constantine  John  Phipps, 
(afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave,)  who  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  expedition  ;  the  latter  under  those  of  Captun  Skeffing- 
ton  Lutwidge.  They  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1778,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  reached  the 
latitude  of  the  south  part  of  Spitsbergen.  On  the  5th  of 
July,  they  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  which  stretches 
across  from  Spitsbergen  to  Greenland,  and  commenced  look- 
ing for  an  opening  by  which  they  might  pass  through,  as 
related  in  the  narrative  given  in  this  work.  The  ice  was 
examined,  from  east  to  west,  for  above  ten  degrees,  but  with- 
out success  ;  and  Captun  Phipps  now  "  began  to  conceive 
that  the  ice  was  one  compact  impenetrable  body." 
a  The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  did  not  cause  the  hopes  of 
discovering  a  northern  navigable  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  to  be  abandoned.  The  Act  of 
Parliament,  granting  the  reward  of  20,000/.,  was  altered  so  as 
to  include  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  to  extend  the  condition  of 
a  passage  throu^jh  Hudson's  Bay,  to  that  of  every  northern 
passage  ;  and  a  ium  of  5000/.  was  also  awarded  to  any  ship 
t.at  approached  within  one  degree  of  the  North  Pole. 

In  1776,  Lieutenant  PickersgiU  was  sent  in  the  brig  Lion 
to  examine  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay  ;  but  the  result 
was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  vessel  was  despatched,' under 
Lieutenant  Walter  Young,  on  a  similar  service,  and  also  to 
examine  the  practicability  of  a  passage  into  the  Padfic,  in  the 
hope  of  meeting  Captmn  Cook,  who  was  expected  to  be  about 
that  time  engaged  in  attempting  to  pass  from  the  Pacific  into 
the  Atlantic  ;  but  he  returned  without  having  accomplished 

any  thing.  tJii  ->  .'.ri|-"';r  S<fA-:t  :-!riTl/^'fiit^fiJfr''!D"  '  Vny&'J'a' 

The  narrative  of  Hearne,  whose  journey  down  the  Copper- 
mine River  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  we  have  ahready  mentioned, 
was  long  regarded  with  mistrust ;  but  a  similar  expedition, 
■ndertaken  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  178Q»  in  whicti  he 
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deacend«d  the  river  that  now  bean  hii  name,  and  reached  th« 
Arctic  Ocean,  considerably  to  the  wettward  of  the  point  at 
which  Heame  arrived,  lerred  to  give  a  stronger  appearance 
6f  truth  to  this  latter  traveller's  statements,  and,  by  proving 
the  existence  of  a  sea  to  the  north  of  America,  to  increase  the 
probability  of  a  North-West  Passsge.  But  the  long  and 
disastrous  war  which  soon  afterwards  convulsed  the  whole  of 
£urope,  directed  the  skill  and  resources  of  the  nation  into 
another  channel,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  progress  of 
northern  discovery. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  peace  been  restored,  than  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  was  again  drawn  to  this 
long-agitated  question.  The  possibility  of  effecting  a  North- 
West  Passage,  became  once  more  a  fruitful  source  of  debate, 
and  was,  discussed  with  a  keenness,  and  a  regard  to  the  results 
Of  former  experience,  in  estimating  the  probability  of  its 
luecesr,  that  had  rarely  been  evinced  before.  The  reasons 
asMgned  in  its  favour  were  many  and  cogent.  A  perpetual 
current  setting  down  from  the  northward,  along  the  eastern 
shores  of  America  and  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  was 
said  to  afford  a  strong  presumption,  that  between  Davis* 
Strait,  and  the  Great  Polar  Basin,  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
communication.  The  vast  quantities  of  drift-wood  floated 
down  by  this  current,  whose  appearance  frequently  indicated 
that  it  had  recently  been  in  a  growini;  state,  and  in  a  warmer 
climate,  and  whose  substance  denoted  the  produce  of  milder 
latitudes,  was  adduced  as  another  powerful  argument  to  the 

j^  same  effect.  A  third,  on  which  equal  stress  was  laid,  was 
derived  fVom  the  fact,  well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  fisheries,  that  whales,  which  had  been  harpooned 
in  the  Spitsbergen  Seas  and  Davis'  Strait,  have  been  caught 
in  the  Piusiflc  Ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of  America.    The 

"ij  general  trending  of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  as  in- 
dicated bjthethree  points  then  known.  Icy  Cape,  and  the  mouths 
M  the  Mackeneie  and  Copper-mine  Rivers  ;  the  testimony  of 
the  native  Indian  maps  ;  and  the  occurrence,  in  Greenland, 
of  a  species  of  heath,  which  had  never  been  found  in  America; 
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w«re  all  regarded  at  odditional  grounds  of  the  same  tup- 
poiitioD. 

The  diiappearance  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice  from  the 
Arctic  Regions,  and  the  removal  of  the  Icy  barrier  which  wai 
■upposed  to  have,  for  four  centuries,  blocked  up  the  caatem 
coast  of  Greenland,  seemed  to  present  an  opportunity  peouli* 
arly  favourable  for  the  resumption  of  those  labours  which  had 
been  interrupted  only  by  the  political  disturbances  of  Europe. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  two  distinct  expeditions  should 
be  fitted  out  and  despatched  ;  the  one  to  proceed  up  Davis' 
Strait,  for  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward,  and  then, 
rounding  the  north<east  point  of  the  continent  of  America,  to 
hold  a  westerly  course,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Behring'a 
Strait ;  the  other,  to  proceed  in  a  direction  as  due  north  as 
might  be  found  practicable,  through  the  Spitzbergen  Seas, 
and,  in  the  event  of  finding  an  open  Polar  Basin,  to  pass  across 
the  Pule,  and  make  for  Behring*s  Strait,  also.  i-% 

Accordingly,  four  merchant-ships  were  hired  and  commit 
sioned  for  this  purpose;  two  of  which,  the  Isabella,  of  885  tout, 
cummanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  the  AUxanier,  of 
S52i  tons,  by  Lieutenant  William  Edward  Parry,  were 
destined  for  the  North-west  Passage ;  and  the  remaining  two, 
the  Dorothea^  of  382  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  David 
Buchan,  and  the  Trent,  of  249^  tons,  by  Lieutenant  John 
FranUlin,  for  the  Polar  routi. 

These  vessels,  having  been  most  completely  repaired  and 
strengthened,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resist  the  pi«8» 
sure  of  the  ice,  and  having  been  fitted  with  stores  of  every 
description  for  two  years,  dropped  down  the  river  on  the  I8th 
of  April,  1818,  and  started  for  their  respective  destinations, 
with  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  success  on  tlie  part  of 
all  on  board,  and  with  a  confident  expectation  of  obtaining 
the  reward  which  the  munificence  of  Parliament  held  out  to 
lliem,  in  the  event  of  a  fortunate  issue.  Early  however,  in 
the  month  of  October,  the  expedition  under  Captain  Buchan 
had  returned  unsuccessful.  The  ships  under  his  command 
had  proceeded  to  about  latitude  80"  30',  when  they  were  over. 
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taken  by  •  tremendous  gale,  which  drore  them  direct  Into  the 
ice,  and  so  disabled  the  Dorothea,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
her  to  be  went  home ;  and,  as  she  was  deemed  unsafe  to  pro. 
cecd  alone,  the  Trent  was  obliged  to  accompany  her.  The 
issue  of  the  expedition  under  Captun  Ross  has  been  already 
described. 

Having  sufficiently  proved  the  futility  of  attempting  a  north- 
west  passage  by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay,  the  most  likely 
rout  of  succeeding  appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be  through 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  running  to  the  south-west,  is 
obliquely  opened  by  the  current  round  the  North  of  America ; 
accordingly  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting  of  the 
some  ships,  and  nearly  the  some  officers  and  men,  and  was  in. 
trusted  to  Captain  Parry.  t 

««>:  In  order  to  co-operate  with  this  expedition.  Captain  Lyon 
waft  dispatched  from  England  in  1824,  as  stated  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  work,  with  the  Griper  ;  directed  to 
winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  in  the  spring  of  1825  to  proceed 
with  a  small  party  to  the  northern  shores  of  America  ;  but 
through  bad  weather  he  was  compelled  to  return. 

Captain  Henry  Perkins  Hoppner  was  appointed  to  the 
Fury,  and  the  William  Harris  transport,  Leiutenant  Prit- 
chard  was  to  accompany  them,  with  a  portion  of  stores  to  be 
delivered  over  to  the  above  ships  on  arriving  at  Davis's  Strait. 

In  most  respects  the  equipments  were  similar  to  the  last. 
Sylvester's  warming  stove  was  placed  in  the  very  bottom  of  the 
ships  holds,  and  the  flues  which  passed  through  the  calmu  u*" 
the  Officers  ran  nearly  close  to  the  ships  sides. 

In  preparing  the  equipment  the  ships  were  frequently  visit- 
ed by  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  the  Comptroller  of  f be  navy, 
by  Lord  Melville,  and  other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 

Early  in  May  they  were  ready  to  proceed,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  a  statement  of  the  Officers  &c.  who  sailed  on  board  the 
Iwo  ships. 
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''«  On  board  ih*  Hecia. 

'  ♦-- 

Capt  William  Edward  Parry,  •  •  •  •  Commander. 

John  Land  Wynn,  Joseph  Shcrer.  j   u^„j^„,„j,, 
Henry  Foster,  •••• »}  i 

Put  '•uel  Neill  M.  D •  •  •  *  •  Surgeon.  ■.-, 

V't'.iiam  Harvey  Hooper, Purser. 

William  Rowland Assistant  Surgeon. 

John    Bruntun,    Francis    U.   M."] 
,it^'-..j       Crozicr,    Charies     Richards,  v  Midshipmen, 

Horatio  Nelson    Head,   • .  •  •  J  i 

;>.      James,  Harrison, ( Jlerk. 

J  iiin  Brothers,     Gunner.  ; 

V  illiam  Smith,    Boatswain.  ; 

George  Fvldis,     Carpenter. 

John  All. T:sn,    > Greenland  Matter. 

George  Champion, Ditto  Mate. 

t,,,^         u  .     Other  Officers  and  seamen  45. 

•''I     >  On  board  the  Fury,  » 

'    ■   i 

Capt.  Henry  Perkins  Hoppner,  ••  Commander. 

Horatio  Thomas  Austin,  Jamesl    >•    ^ 

_,    .  _                    '  }  Lieutenanti. 

Clark  Ross, J  ,, 

AlU.:?i  M*  Laren,    Surgeon. 

James  Halse, Purser. 

Thomas  Bell, Assistant  Surgeon. 

Berkley We3tropp,Char]esCrumpl    „.,  ,. 

Waller,  Edward  Bird.    ....}  Midshipmen. 

William  Mogg, Clerk. 

James  More, Gunner. 

William  Wentworth, ••«•  Boatswun.         r    /; 

Charles  Purfer, Carpent-'  • 

George  Crawford, Greenland  Master. 

Thomas  Donaldson,   Ditto  Matew    , 

Other  Officers  and  seamen  45. 

The  following  instructions  were  ibsued  to  Captain  Parry 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
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B'l/  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land Sfc. 

Lord  Viscount  Afelville  having  communicated  to  the  King 

the  proceedings  of  the  late  expedition  into  the  Arctic  Seas, 
and  His  Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  express 
his  commands,  that  another  expedition  should  be  fitted  out, 
for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  attempt  to  discover  a  passage 
by  sea  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  geography  of  the  Northern  boundaries  of  the  American 
continent. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  appoint  you  to  the  command 
of  the  expedition,  and  you  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
put  to  sea  in  His  Majesty's  ship  Hecla,  under  your  command, 
with  His  Majesty's  ship  Fury,  whose  Commander  lias  been 
placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking  with  you  the  William 
Harris  transport,  which  the  Navy  Board  has  been  directed 
to  place  at  your  disposal,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  a  pro- 
portion of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the  Atlantic ;  you 
are  to  proceed,  as  quickly  as  may  be  consistent  with  a  due 
care  not  to  part  company  up  Davis's  Strait,  and  having  arri« 
ved  at  the  latitude  in  which  you  may  think  it  advisable  to 
cross  over  the  western  side  of  that  Strait,  you  will  take  the 
first  favourable  opportunity  of  clearing  the  transport  of  the 
stores  and  provisions  with  which  she  is  charged,  for  the  use  of 
the  expedition,  and  having  so  done,  you  are  to  send  the  trans- 
port back  to  England,  so  as  to  prevent  her  incurring  any 
danger  from  the  ice,  reporting  by  that  opportunity,  your  pro- 
ceedings to  our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  and  then  making 
the  best  of  your  way  with  his  Majesty's  Ships  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  your  orders. 

The  experience  of  your  former  voyages,  seems  to  prove 
that  the  two  channels  vrhich  afford  the  most  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  a  passage  for  the  ships  into  the  sea,  which  bounds  the 
north  coast  of  America,  are  that  round  Cockburn's  Island, 
near  which  your  last  voyage  terminated,  and  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  which  you  discovcrcil  in  your  fomrier. 
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Several  considerations,  but  particularly  the  obstacles  which 
you  found  in  Prince  Regents  Inlet  in  1819*  might  have  indu. 
ced  us  to  give  the  preference  to  the  attempt  to  make  a  passage 
round  Cockbiirn^s  Island,  but  the  strong  opinion  which  you 
have  conveyed  to  us  in  favour  of  the  attempt  through  Prince 
Regents  Inlet,  the  confident  hope  which  you  express  that  the 
ice  which,  at  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  you  visited  the 
inlet,  obstructed  your  passage,  was  likely  to  be  removed  by 
circumstances  of  season  and  weather,  within  the  navigable 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  confidence  which  we  are  Justified  in 
placing  in  your  judgment  and  experience,  determine  ua  to 
authorize  and  direct  you  to  pursue  the  course  which  you  con- 
sider the  most  promising,  namely,  through  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet.  You  will  therefore,  after  you  have  dispatched  the 
transport  home,  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  and  proceeding  through  Barrow's  Strait,  endeavour  to 
make  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  your  passage  into  the 
Sea  which  bounds  the  Continent,  and  thence  westward  to  the 
Pacific. 

Should  you  succeed,  in  this  first  attempt  of  passing  through 
Prince  Regent^s  Inlet,  it  is  probable,  from  yrhat  has  been 
already  discovered  of  these  parts,  that  you  may  find  different 
courses  opening  to  you ;  the  decision  as  to  that  most  likely 
to  conduce  to  the  objects  of  the  expedition,  must  be  referred 
to  your  own  judgment,  on  a  view  of  the  existing  circum- 
stances of  your  own  former  proceedings,  of  the  discoveries  of 
Captain  Franklin  (with  a  copy  of  whose  account  of  his  pro- 
ceedings you  are  furnished)  at  the  mouth  and  to  the  eastward, 
of  the  Copper-mine  River. 

If  you  should  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  pas- 
sage down  to  the  coast  of  America,  you  arc  to  make  the  best 
of  your  way  in  accomplishing  the  main  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion, without  stopping  to  examine  th<*t  coast,  or  for  any  other 
object  not  of  imperious  importance  ;  but  whenever  the  ships, 
may  be  checked  in  thdr  progress  by  the  ice,  or  unavoidable 
circumstances,  you  will  take  every  opportunity  of  examining 
th«  coasts  and  islands  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  making 
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all  useful  observations  Hating  to  them.  His  Majesty's  govern- 
ment having  appointed  two  land  expeditions  for  exploring  the 
North  coast  of  America,  the  one  under  Captain  Lyon,  to  pro- 
ceed from  Repulse  Bay  across  the  Isthmus  towards  Atkolee, 
and  thence  along  the  coast  towards  Copper-mine  River,  the 
other,  under  Captain  Franklin,  to  proceed  from  Mackenzie's 
River,  io  the  Icy  Cape,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  you  should 
reach  any  part  of  the  coast,  that  you  should  mark  your  pro- 
gress by  erecting  flag-staffs  on  a  few  of  the  most  distinguish- 
able points,  which  you  may  successively  visit,  and  you  are 
to  bury  at  the  foot  of  the  flag-staffs  such  proportion  and  kind 
of  provisions  as  you  may  think  advisable.  And  as  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  flag  staff  may  be  removed  by  natives,  you  should 
surround  it  by  a  pile  of  stones,  conspicuous  from  some  point 
of  the  shore,  which  may  guide  the  Land  expeditions  to  the 
depots  there  left. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  you  any  detailed  directions  as  to  the 
concert  of  signals  with  them,  as  you  have  informed  us  that  you 
have  made  arrangements  of  that  nature  with  Captains  Lyon 
and  Frnnklin,  respectively ;  and  if  you  should  meet  with 
these  officers,  or  their  parties,  and  that  they  should  be  desir- 
ous of  coming  on  board,  you  are  to  receive  them,  bearing 
them  as  Supernumeraries. 

Should  you  happily  reach  the  Pacific,  you  are  to  proceed  to 
Kamschatska,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the  Russian 
Governor  duplicates  of  the  journals  and  other  documents 
which  the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request  that 
they  may  be  forwarded  over  land  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be 
conveyed  from  thence  to  London.  From  Kamschatska,  you 
will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  Canton,  or  such 
other  place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the  ships  and  re- 
fresh the  crews  ;  and  if,  during  yuur  stay  at  such  place,  a 
safe  opportunity  should  occur  of  sending  papers  to  £ngland, 
you  should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance.  And  afler 
having  refitted  and  refreshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  re- 
turning to  England,  by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  most 
convenient. 
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It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  the  North  coast 
of  the  American  continent  may  be  slow  as  to  render  it  desir- 
able that,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your  pas- 
sage into  the  Pacific  earlier  than  the  autumn  of  1827,  you 
should  be  assured  of  finding  a  depot  of  provisions  at  that 
period  in  the  most  advanced  situation  to  which  they  can  safely 
be  conveyed.  In  the  event,  then,  of  our  not  receiving  from 
you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  measure  unnecessary, 
we  shall,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1826,  direct  the  Com- 
mander  in  chief  on  the  south  American  station,  to  dispatch 
a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  so  as  to  be 
at  Behring's  Straits  about  August  or  September  1827.  The 
Commander  of  this  vessel  will  be  directed  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  round  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  may 
expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find  an  inlet  in  latitude  68" 
SO',  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  is  stated  to  have  found 
anchorage  afew  years  since.  He  will  be  direci:ed  to  lie  in  that 
anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good  anchorage  he  may  find  in  that 
latitude,  and  he  will  be  ordered  to  erect,  in  the  most  promi- 
nent and  visible  situation,  a  flag-staff  for  your  direction.  As 
it  is  possible  that  you  may  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
this  Officer  will  be  directed  to  call  at  Owhyhee,  in  order 
that,  if  you  should  have  passed  to  the  southward,  he  may 
not  be  put  to  the  inconvenience  of  going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales  :  and  this  affords  a  reason  of  preference  for  your 
touching  at  Owhyhee.  And  you  on  your  part,  if  you  should 
first  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Captain  Kotzebue's  anchor- 
age, should  erect  a  flag-staff,  or  a  pile  of  stones,  in  some 
conspicuous  place,  and  bury  a  bottle  with  a  paper  which  may 
acquaint  the  said  officer  of  your  having  passed.  This  vessel 
will  be  directed  to  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  as  long  in 
the  autumn  of  1827  as  the  season  will  admit ;  and  when  she 
is  obliged  to  leave  it,  her  commander  will  bury,  under  a  pile 
of  stones,  in  some  conspicuous  place,  directions  where  you 
may  find  a  depot  of  provisions,  of  such  species  as  he  may 
judge  likely  to  be  most  useful  to  you,  and  that  he  may  be 
able  to  spare. 
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Whenever  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make 
it  unsafe  to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nights 
having  set  in,  and  the  sea  being  impassable  on  account  of  ice, 
you  are,  if  you  should  have  so  far  advanced  as  to  prevent  your 
return  to  England,  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  discover  a 
iheltered  and  safe  anchorage,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed 
for  the  winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the  health  and  oomi> 
fort  of  the  people  under  yqur  command,  a3  the  materials  with 
wbic'^  you  are  supplied  for  housing  the  si  tips,  or  hutting  the 
men  on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  dob  And  when  you  find  it 
expedient  to  resurt  to  this  measure,  if  you  should  meet  with 
any  inhabitants,  either  Esquimaux  or  Indians,  'lear  the  place 
where  you  winter,  you  are  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in 
your  power,  to  cultivate  a  friendship  with  them,  by  making 
them  presents  of  such  articles  as  you  may  be  supplied  with 
and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable  to  them  ;  you  will 
however  ttike  care  not  to  suffer  yourself  to  be  surprised  by 
any  attack  from  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and  be  con- 
Btantly  on  your  guard  against  any  hostility.  You  will  en. 
deavour  to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward,  and  to  be  paid 
in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  »nawer  the  purpose, 
in  the  event  of  your  making  progress  to  the  westward,  to 
carry  to  any  of  the  sett1cmei>ts  of  the  Hudson''s  Bay  Company 
an  account  of  your  siituation  and  proceedings  ;  widi  an  urgent 
request  th?r  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England  with  the  utmost 
possible  dispatch.  If  you  should,  on  your  arrival  at  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  find  the  passage  impracticable,  you  are  at 
liberty  either  to  seek  any  other  openmg  in  tliat  quarter,  or  ta 
wait  in  the  Inlet  for  any  change  in  the  state  of  the  ice  which 
you  may  have  reason  to  expect ;  but  if  your  expectations  in  this 
particular  should  be  disappointed,  and  if  you  find  yourself  un- 
able, during  the  favourable  season,  to  effect  a  passage  to  the 
southward  and  westward,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  gain* 
ed  by  wintering  in  a  situation  which  may  in  any  year  be  reached 
f-xMu  England  before  the  passage  can  be  practicable ;  and  we 
thei:«fore  order  and  direct  that  you  do  not,  under  such  circum- 
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stances  attempt  to  winter  out,  but  that  if  you  find  your- 
self prevented  from  proceeding,  with  some  prospect  of  ulti- 
mate success  further  in  that  direction  than  has  been  already 
explored,  you  are  to  take  care  to  ensure  your  return  to  Eng- 
land at  the  end  of  the  present  season.  We  deem  it  tight  td 
caution  you  against  suffering  the  two  vessels  placeo  under 
your  orders  to  separate,  except  in  the  event  of  accident  or 
unavoidable  necessity  ;  and  we  desire  you  to  keep  up  the 
most  unreserved  communications  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Fury,  placing  in  him  every  proper  confidence,  and  acquainting 
him  with  your  views  and  intentions,  frot..  ..me  to  time,  in  the 
execution  of  them,  that  the  service  may  have  the  full  benefit  of 
your  united  efforts,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  unavoidable  separa- 
tion, or  of  any  accident  to  yourself.  Captain  Hoppner  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  up  to  the  latest  period,  all 
your  ideas  and  intentions  relative  to  a  satisfactory  completion 
of  the  undertaking.  ' 

We  also  recommend  that  as  frequent  an  exchange  take 
place  as  conveniently  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in  the 
two  ships,  that  any  discovery  made  by  the  one,  bi,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  communicated  for  the  advantage  and  guidance  of 
the  other,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the  observations  if 
both  being  preserved.    We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of 
valuable  instruments  to  be  put  on  board  of  the  ships  under 
your  orders,  of  which  you  wrill  be  furnished  with  a  Hst,  and 
for  the  retuiTi  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsible  ;  and  we 
have  appointed    Lieutenant  Foster,  as  assistant  surveyor,  an 
officer  will  skilled  in   Astronomy,   Mathematics,  and  various 
branches  of  knowledge,  to  assist  you  in  making  such  observa- 
tions and  experiments  as  may  tend  to  the  improvement  of 
geography  and  navigation,  and  the  advancement  of  science  in 
general.     We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  specify  these  objects,  a 
detail  of  which  you  have  already  been  furnished  with,  in  our 
instructions  for  vour  guidance  in  your  late  Expeditions,  and 
to  which  we  refe    you  ;  not  doubting  from  the  zeal  and  ability 
with  which  yol    iave    conducted   the  former  Expeditions, 
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that  you  will  on  this  be  equally  diligent  in  collecting  informa- 
tion yourself ;  and  you  will  impress  on  the  minds  of  Captain 
Uoppner  and  all  the  officers  under  your  comniand,  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  each  respectively  using  his  best  exertions 
to  promote  the  several  scientific  objects  of  the  Expedition. 

From  Captain  Hoppner  we  have  every  reason  to  expect 
drawings  of  the  land,  of  natives,  and  their  various  implements, 
and  of  objects  of  Natural  History,  in  which  he  will  be  assisted 
by  Mr.  Head,  who  has  received  an  appointment  as  Admiralty 
Midshipman,  principally  with  this  view.  You  are  to  di- 
rect Lieutenant  Foster  to  be  particularly  careful  to  keep 
an  accurate  register  of  all  the  observation?  that  s'lall  be  made 
in  the  same  form,  and  according  to  the  same  arrangement, 
that  were  followed  by  Captain  Sabine  and  Mr.  Fisher,  on 
the  late  voyages,  and  you  are  to  place  in  the  charge  of  Lieu- 
tenant Fostertheseveralchronometers,  with  which  you  have  been 
supplied  for  the  Hecla.  You  are  to  avail  yourself  of  every  op- 
portunity of  collecting  and  preserving  specimens  of  such  objects 
of  Natural  History  as  may  be  new,  rare,  or  interesting  ;  and 
you  are  to  instruct  Captain  Hoppner,  and  all  the  other 
officers,  to  use  their  best  diligence  in  increasing  the  collections 
in  each  ship  ;  the  whole  of  which  must  be  understood  to  be- 
long to  the  public.  The  knowledge  which  Doctor  Nevill, 
Burgeon  of  the  Hecla,  has  been  represented  to  us  to  possess 
in  this  department  of  science,  will  be  of  material  service  to  you 
in  arranging  the  collections  of,  and  making  notes  upon,  the 
various  objects  of  Natural  History  :  In  the  event  of  any  ir- 
reparable accident  happening  to  cither  of  the  two  ships,  you 
are  to  cause  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  disabled  ship  to  be 
removed  into  the  other,  and  with  her  singly  to  proceed  in 
prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  as 
circumstances  shall  appear  to  require  ;  understanding  that 
the  officers  and  crews  of  both  ships,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
requested  to  continue  to  perform  their  duties,  according  to 
their  respective  ranks  and  stations,  on  board  either  ship  to 
which  they  may  be  so  removed.     Should   unfortunately  your 
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own  ship  be  t!ie  one  disabled,  you  are,  in  that  case,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Fury,  and,  in  the  event  of  any  fatal 
accident  happening  to  yourself,  Captain  tloppncr  is  hereby 
authorized  to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  either  on 
board  the  Hecia  or  Fury,  as  he  may  prefer,  placing  the  officer 
who  may  then  be  next  in  seniority  to  him,  in  command  of  the 
second  ship  ;  also  in  the  event  of  your  own  inability,  by  sick- 
ness  or  otherwise,  at  any  period  of  this  service,  to  continue  to 
carry  these  instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer 
them  to  Captain  Hoppncr,  or  to  the  surviving  officer  then  next 
in  command  to  you,  who  is  hereoy  required  to  execute  them  in 
the  best  manner  he  can,  for  the  attainment  of  the  several 
objects  in  view. 

In  the  event  of  Eugland  becoming  involved  in  hostilities 
with  any  power  during  your  absence,  you  are  nevertheless 
clearly  to  understand  that  you  are  not  on  any  account  to 
commit  any  hostile  act  whatsoever  ;  the  Expedition  under 
your  orders,  being  only  intended  for  the  purposes  of  discovery 
and  science,  and  it  being  the  practice  of  all  civilized  nations 
to  consider  vessels  so  employed  as  excluded  from  the  opera- 
tions of  war  ;  and  confiding  in  this  general  feeling,  we  should 
expect  that  you  would  receive  every  assistance  from  the  ships 
or  subjects  of  any  foreign  power,  which  you  may  fall  in  with; 
but  special  applications  to  that  effect  have  been  made  to  the 
respective  Governments. 

You  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in  these 
instructions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  offer  of  ac- 
quainting our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your 
progress :.  and  on  your  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immedi- 
ately to  repair  to  this  office,  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full 
account  of  your  proceedings  in  the  whole  course  of  your 
voyage ;  taking  caie  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from 
the  officers,  petty  officers,  and  ailothcrpersonson  board,  the  logs 
and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  together  with  any  drawings  or 
charts  they  may  have  made,  which  are  all  to  be  sealed  up  ; 
and  you  will  issue  similar  directions  to  Captun  Hoppner,  and 
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his  officers,  &c.   The  said  logs,  journals,  and  other  documents, 
to  be  hereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  12th  of  May,  1834. 
(Signed)  MklvillB 

Wm.  Johnstone  Hope, 
g.  cocxddbn 
C.  Clerk, 
W.  R.  K.  Douglass. 
,     '  By  Command  qf  their  Lordships, 

(Signed)         J.  VV.  Croker. 

To  William  Edward  Party  Esq.  Captain 
<^His  Mqjesty's  Ship  the  Hecla. 


Sib, 


ADDITIONAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Admiralty  Office,  I2th  May,  1824. 


In  reference  to  that  part  of  your  general  orders  which 
relates  to  the  ship  intended  to  be  sent,  in  the  autumn  of  1827, 
to  meet  you,  I  am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  to  communicate  to  you  the  following  addi- 
tional information  : 

It  is  thought  advisable,  with  a  view  of  assisting  the  objects 
of  Captain  Franklin's  Expedition,  that  the  vessel  intended  to 
meet  you  in  1827  should  endeavour  to  meet  him  in  1826. 
Her  commander  will,  therefore,  be  directed  to  reach  those 
latitudes  in  the  summer  of  1826,  to  make  such  discoveries  and 
observations  as  may  open  themselves  to  him,  and  to  look  out 
for  Captain  Franklin,  or  even  for  you,  if  you  should  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  accomplish  the  passage  in  that  year. 

He  will  remain  in  that  neighbourhood  as  late  as  the  season 
will  admit,  and  will  then  repair  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  or  to 
the  neaiest  place  where  he  may  be  able  to  replenish  his  pro* 
visions  ;  when  he  will,  as  early  as  possible  m  the  year  1827 
(if  you  should  not  have  already  met  him)  proceed  to  act  in  the 
manner  detailed  in  your  instructions  :  he  will  mark  his  pro« 
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eeedings  in  1836  by  the  erection  of  flag-stafls,  or  piles  of 
stones,  and  with  notices  where  a  depot  of  provisions  may  be 

found  which  he  will  leave  on  his  departure  that  yearj  w  well 
as  in  imT 
r  ..^'    '.  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

J.  W.  CaoxEB. 

The  Hecia  and  Fury  having  completed  their  lading,  sailed 
down  the  river  from  Deptford  on  the  8th  of  May  1824,  in 
company  with  the  William  Harris  transport,  and  received 
their  powder  and  stores  at  Northfleet ;  where  they  employed 
two  days  in  fixing  Mr.  Barlow^s  plate  for  correcting  the  devia- 
tion of  the  compass.  They  were  prevented  by  easterly  winds 
from  getting  to  the  Nore  till  the  sixteenth.  During  their  stay 
at  Northfleet  they  were  visited  by  Viscount  Melville  and  the 
other  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  who  were  much  pleased  with 
their  general  equipment. 

On  the  18th  Commissioner  Cunningham  went  on  board  to 
pay  the  ships'  companies  their  arrears,  also  three  months  in 
advance,  and  at  three  o'clock  on  the  following  morning  they 
■et  sail. 

They  passed  through  the  Pentland  Frith  on  the  same  day 
that  they  had  taken  their  departure  from  the  Orkneys  three 
years  before. 

During  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic,  and  afterwards  on 
their  way  up  Davis^s  Strait,  they  threw  overboard  daily  a  cop- 
per  cylinder,  containing  the  usual  papers,  giving  an  account 
of  their  situation.  On  Saturday  the  12th  of  June,  they  ap- 
proached Cape  Farewell,  and  met  large  flocks  of  sheerwaters ; 
from  the  12th  to  the  16th,  they  passed  several  pieces  of  drift 
wood,  from  four  to  sixteen  feet  in  length,  that  had  been  a 
good  while  in  the  water.  On  the  16th  the  first  ice-berg  was 
seen,  being  in  latitude  60i°  longitude  55"  and  after  that  tima 
those  bodies  of  ice  made  their  appearance  duly. 

Captain  Parry  determined  on  the  26th  of  June,  as  the 
quickest  and  most  secure  mode  uf  clearing  the  transport 
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which  had  accompanied  tliem,  to  anchor  at  the  Whale-fish 
islands.  Freih  gales  and  thick  weather  prevented,  however, 
their  doinj;  it  for  some  time,  when  at  length  they  nncliorcd, 
mooring  the  ships  hy  hawsers  to  the  rocks.  In  the  mean  time 
the  observatory  and  instruments  were  landed  on  a  small  island, 
where  Lieut.  Forster  and  Captain  Parry  made  their  obscrva- 
tions  during  their  stay. 

They  received  great  attentions  from  the  Danish  officers  at 
this  place  as  well  as  at  Licvcly,  in  the  Island  Diekc,  to 
which  Captain  Parry  went  in  a  boat  on  the  30th,  where  he 
saw  Mr.  West  and  other  resident  officers,  who  kindly  shewed 
the  charts  they  were  constructing.  The  harbour  of  Lievely 
is  excellent  for  small  vessels,  having  a  good  depth  of  water  ; 
the  settlement  is  principally  situated  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  harbour.  There  are  but  six  or  seven  Danes,  besides  the 
officers  belonging  to  the  establishment. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of  July,  the  whole  of  the 
stores  were  removed  from  the  William  Harris  transport,  and 
stowed  on  board  the  Ilecia,  and  Fury.  She  then  weighed 
and  was  towed  out  to  sea  ;  Lieut.  Pritchard  her  Commander, 
having  received  the  dispatches,  and  letters  for  England,  she 
then  sailed  on  her  return. 

Light  northerly  winds,  together  with  the  dull  sailing  of  the 
now  deeply  laden  ships,  prevented  them  from  making  much 
progress  for  several  days,  and  kept  them  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ice-bergs,  some  of  them  from  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  high,  and  it  was  necessary  in  one  or  two  instances,  to 
tow  the  ships  clear  of  them  by  boats. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  July,  the  ice  was  observed 
on  the  clearing  up  of  a  fog,  to  be  slack  for  a  considerable 
distance  within  the  margin  u(  the  pack.  The  favourable  ap- 
pearance it  now  assumed,  combined  with  a  fair  wind,  induced 
Captain  Parry  to  enter  it,  and  the  ships  pushed  several 
leagues  within  the  margin.  From  this  time  the  obstructions 
from  the  quantity  and  closeness  of  the  ice,  were  such  as  to 
keep  the  men  almost  constantly  employed  in  heaving,  warping, 
or  sawing  through  it,  and  yet  with  so  little  success  that  at  the 
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clow  of  the  month  of  July  they  had  only  penetrated  seventy 
miles  to  the  westward.  Here,  while  closely  beset,  on  the 
first  of  August  they  encountered  a  hard  gale  from  the  south' 
east,  which  pressing  the  ice  together  in  every  direction,  the 
I  lecla  received  several  very  awkward  nips.  In  such  cases  the  ice 
is  forced  under  a  ship's  Irattom  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
up  her  side,  both  powers  thus  acting  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bring  her  on  her  beam  ends. 

While  thus  detained.  Captain  Parry  remarked  that  con 
trary  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  the  ship  had  drifted 
to  the  westward  notwithstanding  the  strength  and  duration  of 
the  gale.  However  by  dint  of  constant  and  extreme  labour, 
they  gained  the  latitude  of  7S*>  S4'  on  the  nineteenth  of  Au- 
gust, where  the  ice  Btill  presented  as  impenetrable  a  barrier  as 
before.  They  continued  their  efforts  to  push  to  the  northward, 
and  on  the  29th  of  August  arrived  in  latitude  73"  15',  on  the 
meridian  of  63*  40',  in  which  situation  from  former  experience 
thoy  had  reason  to  expect  there  would  scarcely  have  been  any 
ice  at  this  season.  The  obstructions  however  continued 
nearly  the  same,  notwithstanding  their  being  much  favoured 
by  south-easterly  vi'inds  till  the  8th  of  September,  in  latitude 
74°  7'  and  longitude  69"  54',  or  about  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles  to  W.  N.  W.  of  the  situation  in  which  they  cleared  the 
pack  in  the  year  1819  ;  here  the  ice  became  more  slack,  but 
it  was  not  till  the  following  day,  that  having  forced  their  way 
about  forty  miles  further,  they  at  length  succeeded  in  releas- 
ing themselves  from  the  more  than  ordinary  barrier  of  ice,  in 
the  middle  of  BaiHn's  Bay. 

With  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  ice,  through  which  they 
had  at  length  scrambled  their  way,  principally  by  warping 
and  towing,  a  distance  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles,  f'aptain  Parry  discovered  that  it  for  the  most  part  in- 
creased as  well  in  the  thickness  as  the  extent  of  the  floes  as 
iliey  advanced  westward. 

A  flock  of  ducks,  generally  of  the  eider  species,  was  now 
and  then  observed  ;  a  few  solitary  seals,  and  two  or  three 
bears,  were  all  that  were  seen  besides,  and  only  one  or  two 
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whales  appeared  till  atkr  they  had  entered  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's sound.  <  '•     1  ,  .(' 

All  past  obstacles  were  however  forgotten,  when  they  onre 
saw  an  open  sea  before  them.  From  the  time  of  their  leaving 
the  main  body  of  ice,  they  met  with  no  obstacles  of  any  kind, 
and  the  entrance  of  the  sound  was,  as  usuul,  entirely  free  from 
it  except  here  and  there  a  berg,  floating  about  in  that  solitary 
grandeur  of  which  these  enormous  masses  are  calculateil  to 
convey  so  sublime  an  idea. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  Captain  Parry 
landed  in  a  small  bay  close  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Warrcn- 
der,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  officers,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine the  country,  and  to  make  the  necessary  observations.  I'hc 
vegetation  was  scanty,  however  a  few  plants  were  added  to 
the  collection,  and  the  party  was  successful  in  killing  three 
rein  deer  out  of  a  small  herd,  which  produced  one  hundred  and 
ninety-two  pounds  of  venison,  inclusive  of  the  heads,  fiic. 
which,  as  usual,  became  the  perquisites  of  the  successful 
sportsmen.  A  narrow  stream  of  water  ran  down  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  communicating  with  a  small  lagoon,  just  within 
the  beach. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  September,  a  breeze  sprung 
up  from  the  eastward,  but  unsteady  and  light,  and  on  the 
Idth,  when  within  seven  leagues  of  Cape  York,  they  had  the 
mortification  to  perceive  the  sea  a-head  covered  with  young 
ice:  on  reaching  it,  they  had  as  usual  recourse  to  sallying, 
breaking  it  with  boats  a-head,  and  various  other  expedients, 
all  alike  ineffectual  without  a  fresh  breeze  furnishing  a  con- 
stant impetus ;  so  tnat  after  seven  or  eight  hours  of  unsuccc>ss- 
ful  labour  they  remained  fairly  and  immovably  beset.  Caji- 
tain  Parry  now  thought  it  high  time  to  determine  as  to  the 
propriety  of  still  continuing  his  effoits  to  push  to  the  west- 
ward this  season,  or  of  returning  to  England  according  to  his 
instructions  on  that  head  ;  he  finally  resolved  on  pushing  on 
as  far  as  the  season  would  permit,  and  then  to  give  a  fair 
trial,  during  the  whole  of  the  next  summer,  to  the  route  which 
his  instructions  directed  him  to  pursue.     In  order,  however, 
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Sir  Jame*  Lan- 


to  couflrm  Ilia  own  opinion  on  tliis  Hiihjcct,  lie  requested  to 
l)c  furnished  with  that  of  Captain  Hoppncr,  and  finding  that 
their  views  entirely  agreed,  Captain  Purry  resolved  still  to 
pnrsue  the  object  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.  For  three 
successive  days,  they  continued  to  use  every  effort  to  push 
through  the  young  ice,  at  times  advancing  and  then  after- 
wards losing  as  much  by  the  necessity  of  bearing  up  or  wear- 
ing, sallying  with  all  hands,  and  after  all  rather  losing  ground 
han  otherwise,  while  the  young  ice  was  every  hour  increas- 
ing. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  September,  when  they  had  been 
driven  back  to  the  eastward  of  Admiralty  Inlet,  an  easterly 
breeze  again  enabled  them  to  make  some  progress  ;  the  sea 
was  now,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with  young  ice,  which 
had  become  so  thick,  as  to  look  white  through  its  whole 
extent 

During  several  succeeding  days  they  continued  their  efforts, 
to  get  to  the  westward  with  various  success,  and  at  times  the 
ships  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  danger.  On  the  S6th  u 
breeze  freshening,  gave  them  hopes  of  reaching  Prince  Re- 
gent^s  Inlet.  After  forcing  the  ships  through  several  miles  of 
young  ice  by  keeping  two  boats  a-head,  by  ropes  fixed  to  the 
bowsprit,  and  carrying  a  press  of  canvass  till  the  effort  became 
truly  alarming,  they  at  length  entered  the  inlet,  and  found 
themselves  in  clear  water,  the  breeze  driving  the  ice  so  as  to 
afford  room  for  the  ships  to  sail.  They  continued  to  advance 
till  they  came  nearly  a-breast  of  Jackson  Inlet,  and  ultimately 
to  the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen,  which  it  was  now  the  inten- 
tion of  Captain  Parry  to  make  their  winter  abode.  Here 
they  made  fast  in  sixty-two  fathoms  of  water. 

Though  they  could  not  expect  to  get  the  ships  into  the 
most  desirable  anchorage,  yet  it  was  needful  to  remove  them 
from  the  sea-margin  of  the  ice,  by  cutting  a  canal  into  the 
floe  as  far  as  needful  for  security.  This  laborious  work  hod 
made  considerable  progress  when,  on  th?  29th,  a  heavy 
gale  blew  for  several  hours. — Masses  of  ice  breaking  off  from 
the  edge  of  the  Hue,  kept  thcni  in  constant  alarm. — Happiij 
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however  they  held  on,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  first  of 
October,  the  ships  were  warped  into  their  winter  quarters. 

Captain  Parry  observes,  that  at  this  late  season  the  whales 
were  so  abundant  that  a  ship  engaged  in  that  trade,  might 
soon  have  obtained  a  good  supply,  as  they  noticed  nearly 
thirty,  although  the  ship's  company  kept  no  particular  look  out 
for  them  ;  they  also  saw  a  number  of  nar whales  and  wal- 


ruses. 


The  winter  arrangements,  so  closely  resembled  those  before 
adopted  that  a  fresh  description  of  them  would  prove  little 
more  than  a  repetition  of  that  already  contained  in  the  former 
narratives.  The  mean  daily  temperature  upon  the  Hecla's 
lower  deck  during  the  winter,  was  generally  about  60°  and 
never  below  5€5°,  and  that  of  Captain  Parry ""s  cabin  was  63",  from 
December  to  April  inclusive  ;  every  attention  was,  as  usual, 
paid  to  the  occupation  and  diversion  of  the  men's  minds,  their 
former  amusements  being  almost  worn  thread-bare,  it  required 
some  ingenuity  to  devise  a  plan  that  should  possess  novelty, 
to  recommend  it.  However  Captain  Hoppner  completely 
accomplished  this  purpose  by  the  establishment  of  a  masque- 
rade, in  which  officers  and  men  should  alike  take  a  part,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  any  idea  could  have  proved  more  happy. 
Admirably  dressed  characters  of  various  descriptions  readily 
took  their  parts,  and  many  of  these  were  supported  with  a 
degree  of  spirit  and  genuine  humour  which  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  more  refined  assembly,  and  no  instance  occurred 
of  any  thing  that  could  interfere  with  the  regular  discipline 
of  the  ships.  These  were  indeed  masquerades  without  licen-  . 
tiousness,  carnivals  without  excess. 

Immediately  after  the  ships  were  finally  secured.  Captain 
Parry  erected  the  observatory  on  shore,  and  commenced  ar- 
rangements for  the  various  astronomical  observaticr.a.  The 
Aurora  Borealis,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  peculiar  features 
of  a  polar  winter,  occurred  with  nearly  the  same  frequency  as 
on  former  occasions.  It  usually  consisted  of  an  arch,  some- 
times tolerably  continuous,  but  more  frequently  broken  into 
detached  irregular  masses.     The  termination  to  the  S.  E.  was 
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never  exactly  visible,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  land  in  that 
quarter,  but  upon  the  whole,  the  arch  seems  to  have  been 
more  frequently  bisected  by  the  plane  of  the  magnetic,  than 
by  that  of  the  true  meridian.  This  winter  afforded  but  few 
brilliant  displays  of  the  Aurora.  The  Meteors,  called  falling 
stars,  were  much  more  frequent  during  this  winter  than  ever 
before  were  seen.  The  height  of  the  land  about  Port  Bowen 
delayed  longer  than  usual  the  sun's  appearance  above  the 
horizon,  but  at  length  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  on  the 
2nd  of  February  1825,  and  it  became  visible  at  the  ships  on 
the  22nd,  after  an  absence  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
days.  It  is  very  long  after  the  sun's  re-appearance  in  these 
regions,  that  the  effect  of  his  rays,  as  to  warmth,  becomes 
perceptible.  Towards  the  third  week  in  March,  thin  flakes 
of  snow  lying  upon  black  painted  wood,  and  exposed  to  the 
sun*s  direct  rays  in  a  sheltered  situation,  readily  melted. 
After  this  the  thawing  proceeded  at  an  inconceivably  rapid 
rate,  the  whole  surface  of  the  floes  being  covered  with  large 
pools  of  water  increasing  in  size  and  depth. 

The  principal  animals  seen  during  the  winter  were  bears, 
of  which  they  killed  twelve  from  October  to  June.  One  of 
these  animals  was  nearly  proving  fatal  to  a  seaman  of  the 
Fury,  who  having  straggled  from  his  companion  when  at  the 
top  of  a  high  hill,  saw  a  large  bear  coming  towards  him. 
Being  unarmed,  he  prudently  made  off,  taking  off  his  boots 
to  enable  him  to  run  the  faster,  but  he  precipitated  himself 
over  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff,  down  which  he  is  said 
to  have  rolled  several  hundred  feet,  where  he  was  met  by  some 
of  his  companions  in  a  very  lacerated  condition,  and  continued 
in  a  very  dangerous  state  for  some  time  after. 

A  she  bear,  killed  in  the  open  water  at  Port  Bowen,  afforded 
a  striking  instance  of  maternal  affection  ;  she  might  herself 
easily  have  escaped  the  boat,  but  would  not  forsake  her  young, 
which  she  was  actually  "  towing  off"  by  allowing  them  to 
rest  on  her  back,  when  the  boat  came  near  them.  A  second 
similar  instance  occurred  in  the  spring,  when  two  cubs  having 
got  down  into  a  large  crack  of  the  ice,  their  mother  placed 
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herself  before  them,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  attack  of 
our  people,  which  she  might  easily  have  avoided  herscli'. 
One  or  two  foxes  were  killed,  and  four  were  caught  in  traps 
during  the  winter.  The  colour  of  one  of  these  animals  which 
lived  for  some  time  on  board  the  Fury,  and  became  tolerably 
tame,  was  nearly  pure  white  till  the  month  of  May,  when  he 
became  of  a  dirty  chocolate  colour.  Only  three  hares  were 
killed  from  October  to  June,  their  fur  was  extremely  thick, 
soft  and  beautifully  white  ;  a  single  ermine,  and  a  few  mice 
completed  the  scanty  list  of  quadrupeds  at  this  desolate  and 
unproductive  place. 

Of  birds,  a  flock  or  two  of  ducks  were  occasionally  seen 
jRying  as  late  as  the  third  of  October,  but  none  from  that  time 
till  the  beginning  of  June.  A  very  few  grouse  were  met 
with,  a  single  specimen  was  obtained  on  the  23rd  of  Decem- 
ber ;  but  they  again  made  their  appearance  towards  the  end 
of  March,  and,  in  less  than  a  month,  about  two  hundred  were 
killed.  Lieutenant  Ross  remarked,  that  the  grouse  met  with 
here,  are  of  three  kinds.  The  snow  bunting  with  its  spright- 
ly note,  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  earliest  visitants  in  the 
spring  ;  but  these  were  few  in  number  and  remained  only  a 
short  time.  A  very  few  sandpipers  were  also  seen,  and  now 
and  then  one  or  two  glaucous,  ivory,  and  kittinake  gulls, 
Towards  the  end  of  June,  the  dovekies  were  extremely  numer- 
ous in  the  ciacivS  of  ice  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Bowen,  • 
as  they  were  the  only  fresh  supply  that  they  were  able  to 
procure,  the  men  were  permitted  to  go  out  occasionally  Viiith 
guns,  after  the  ships  were  ready  for  sea,  to  obtam  for  their 
messes  this  wholesome  change  of  diet  ;  while  such  .  -lertions 
also  contributed  essentially  to  their  general  health  and  cheer- 
fulness. Many  hundreds  of  these  birds  were  obtained  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days. 

In  order  to  obtain  oil  for  another  winter's  consumption,  be- 
fore the  ships  could  be  released  from  the  ice,  having  seen 
many  black   whales  in   the  open  water  to  the  northwan 
two  boats  from  each  ship  were  transported  four  miles  along 
■hore  in  that  direction,  to  be  in  readiness  for  killing  a  whale 
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and  boiling  the  oil  on  the  beach,  whenever  the  open  water 
should  approach  suffiriently  near.  They  took  their  station 
near  a  remarkable  peninsular  piece  of  land  on  the  south  side 
of  the  entrance  to  Jackson's  Inlet,  which  had,  on  the  former 
voyage,  appeared  to  them  as  an  Island.  On  the  12th  the  ice 
began  to  detach  itself,  and  the  boats  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenants  Sherer  and  Ross,  being  launched  on  the  following 
day,  succeeded  almcs'.  i  ..•ntdiately  in  killing  a  small  whale,  of 
"five  feet  bone'"f  i'v  a  iswering  their  purpose.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  19t J  ..  ,eiy  welcome  stop  was  put  to  their 
operations  by  the  separation  of  the  floe  entirely  across  the 
harbour.  All  hands  being  instanti)  ecalled  by  signal,  were, 
on  their  return,  set  to  work  to  get  the  ships  into  the  gravelled 
canal,  and  to  saw  away  what  still  remained  in  it  to  prevent 
their  warping  to  sea.  This  work  was  continued  from  half 
past  six  till  the  following  morning,  when  they  succeeded  in 
getting  clear.  The  weather  being  calm,  two  hours  were  oc- 
cupied in  towing  the  ships  to  sea,  and  thus  the  officers  and 
men  were  employed  at  very  laborious  work  for  twenty  six 
hours.  It  was  impossible  however,  to  regret  the  necessity  of 
these  comparatively  trifling  exertions,  especially  as  it  was  now 
evident  that  to  have  sawed  their  way  out,  without  any  canal, 
would  have  required  at  least  a  fortnight  of  lisavy  and  fa- 
tiguing labour. 

On  standing  out  to  sea  on  Wednesday  the  SOtli  of  July, 
they  sailed  with  a  light  wind  towards  the  western  shore  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  After  sailing  about  eight  miles,  they 
were  stopped  by  a  body  of  ice,  lying  between  thein  and  a 
spate  of  open  water  beyond  ;  on  standing  back,  they  were 
shoidy  afterwards  en  eloped  in  one  of  the  thick  fogs  which 
liad  for  several  weeks  past,  been  observed  almost  daily  hang- 
ing over  some  part  of  the  sea  in  the  offing,  though  thev  had 
scarcely  experienced  any  in  Port  Bowen,  until  the  water  be- 
ciunc  open  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  On  clearing  up  of 
'be  fog  on  the  21st,  they  could  perceive  no  opening  of  the  ice 
leading  towards  the  western  land,  nor  any  appearance  of  the 
smallest  channel  to  the  southward,  along  the  eastern  shore, 
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Captain  Parry  determined  therefore  at  once  to  try  a  little 
further  to  the  northward,  as  he  felt  confident  of  being  able  to 
push  along  the  shore  if  he  could  once  gain  it.  Light  wind? 
detained  them  very  much,  but  bjing  at  length  favoured  by  « 
breeze,  they  carried  all  sail  to  the  north-west,  and  they  stood 
off  and  on,  in  the  hope  that  a  southerly  breeze,  which  had 
sprung  up,  mif^ht  serve  to  open  a  channel.  After  sailing  all 
night  with  lighL  and  variable  winds,  they  found  themselves  on 
the  clearing  up  of  a  thick  fog,  through  which  they  had  been 
sailing  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  within  one  thi.d  of  a  mile 
of  Cape  Seppings,  the  land  just  appearing  above  the  Jog,  in 
time  to  savvt  them  from  danger.  The  Fury  being  apprized 
by  guns  of  Captain  Parry's  situation,  both  ships  were  hauled 
off  the  land  ;  and  the  fog  soon  after  dispersing,  they  had  the 
satisfaction  to  perceive,  that  the  late  gale  had  blown  the  ice  off 
the  land,  leaving  a  fine  navigable  channel  from  one  to  two 
miles  wide.  They  had  now  an  opportunity  of  discovering 
that  a  long  peak  of  very  low  land  runs  out  from  the  southern^ 
most  of  the  Leopold  Islands,  and  another  from  the  shore  to 
the  southward  of  Capo  Clarence. 

It  was  the  general  feeling  at  this  period  that  the  voyage 
had  but  now  commenced.  The  labours  of  a  bad  summer,  and 
tedium  of  a  long  winter  were  forgotten  in  a  moment.  Early 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  July,  they  passed  an  opening 
in  the  land  which  they  now  found  to  be  a  bay,  about  three 
miles  deep,  but  apparently  open  to  the  sea.  It  was  named  by 
Captain  Parry  after  Hastings  Elwin,  Esq.  of  Bristol,  in  token 
of  his  grateful  esteem  for  that  gentleman.  A  breeze  enabled 
the  ships  again  to  make  some  progress,  and  they  passed  du« 
ring  the  night  a  second  bay,  also  appearing  open  to  the  sea.  It 
was  called  Batty  Bay,  in  honour  of  Captain  Batty,  of  the 
Grenadier  Guards.  The  ice  opening  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th,  they  cast  off  and  sailed  four  or  hve  miles  with  p  northerly 
breeze.  On  the  29tb,  ♦he  ice  being  slack  for  a  short  distance, 
the  Hecla  was  shifted  half  a  mile  to  the  northward.  In  hopeis 
of  finding  salmon  here,  they  tried  for  some  time  with  several 
hand  nets,  but  nothing  was  caught  or  seen. 
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In  this  place  were  a  number  of  Esquimaux  stone  circles, 
apparently  of  a  very  old  date,  being  quite  overgrown  with 
grass,  ninsi«,  and  other  plants.  In  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
ilu'se  habitations,  the  vegetation  was  much  more  luxuriant 
than  any  iliing  of  the  kind,  that  had  been  seen  before  or  during 
this  voyage  ;  another  circumstance  which  they  noticed  about 
this  time,  and  still  more  so  as  the  season  advanced,  was  the 
rapid  progress  which  the  warmth  had  already  made  in 
dissolving  the  last  year's  snow,  of  which  not  a  particle  could 
be  seen,  at  the  close  of  July.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
beautiful  weather  they  had  enjoyed,  tended  to  show  that 
this  was  an  unusually  fine  summer. 

The  ice  opening  for  a  mile  and  a  half  along-shore  on  the 
30th,  tlic  Hccla's  berth  was  shifted  about  that  distance  to  the 
southward,  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  seeing  round  a  point 
of  land,  though  her  situation  w&s  thereby  much  altered  for 
the  worse;  the  Fury  remained  where  she  was.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  they  had  reason  to  suppose,  by  the  Fury's  heeling, 
that  she  was  either  on  shore,  or  heavily  pressed  by  the  ice 
from  without  ;  and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  Cap- 
tain lloppner  conununicated  the  intelligence  that  she  had 
been  forced  on  the  ground,  where  she  still  lay,  having  suffer- 
ed {l:iinagc  in  one  of  her  propelling  wheels.  A  large  party  of 
hands  from  the  Ilecl.i  hcing  sent  round  to  the  Fury  at  high 
water,  >^hc  ( anie  off  the  ground  with  very  little  strain.  A 
sliil't  of  wind  to  the  northward,  determined  Captain  Parry  to 
take  ailvaniage  of  it,  and  a  signal  was  immediately  made  ;  but 
wliilc  the  sails  wcro  setting,  the  ice,  which  had  at  first  been  at 
al)()ut  three  quarters  ot'  a  mile  distant,  was  observed  to  be 
closing  on  the  shore,  the  sails  were,  however,  kept  set,  and  as 
the  body  of  the  ice  was  setting  to  the  soulhv/ard,  they  went 
with  it  some  little  distance  in  that  direction.  The  Hecia  at 
length  struck  the  ground  several  times,  and  being  then  brouoht 
up  by  it,  remained  immovable,  the  depth  of  water  under  her 
keel  abaft  being  sixteen  feet,  oi  about  a  f()ot  le  -  than  she 
drew. 

The  Fury  continuing  to  drive,  was  carried  pnst  the  Hecla 
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t^ithout  damage,  and  having  gone  about  two  hiindrod  yards 
further,  she  was  observed  to  receive  a  severe  pressure  f'ruui  a 
floe-piece  forcing  her  directly  against  a  grounded  mass  of  ice, 
upon  the  beach.  As  the  tide  fell  ihe  Fury's  stern,  which  was 
a-ground,  was  lifted  several  feet,  and  the  Hecia  at  low  water 
presented  no  very  pleasing  or  comfortable  spectacle.  How- 
ever, about  high  water,  the  ice  very  opportunely  slacking,  the 
Hecla  was  hove  off  with  great  ease.  The  Fury  was  not  long 
after  in  getting  off  the  ground,  but  the  water  was  gaining  on 
two  pumps,  and  Captain  Hoppner  and  his  men  were  observ- 
ed to  labour  incessantly  for  eight  and  forty  hours ;  and  it  at 
length  became  evident  that  the  Fury  could  proceed  no  further 
without  repairs.  They  were  therefore  under  the  necessity  of 
remuning  in  their  berths,  where  the  smallest  external  pressure 
could  force  them  on  shore,  neither  ship  having  more  than  two 
feet  water  to  spare. 

The  ice  coming  in  with  conuderable  violence,  on  the  night 
of  the  2nd  of  August,  once  more  forced  the  Fury  on  «hore, 
so  that  at  low  water  she  sewed  two  feet  and  a  half ;  nothing 
but  the  number  and  strength  of  the  Hecla's  hawsers  prevented 
her  from  sharing  the  same  fate.  The  Fury  floated  in  the 
morning,  but  there  was  no  opening  of  tiie  ice  to  allow  the 
ships  to  move  ;  the  wind  blowing  fresh  from  the  northward, 
on  the  4ith,  pressed  th«  ice  so  violently  upon  the  ships,  as 
almost  to  force  them  adrift  during  the  night,  and  kept  them 
all  most  laboriously  employed. 

The  more  they  investigated  the  state  of  the  Fury  the  more 
fully  the  necessity  appeared  of  heaving  her  down.  She  was 
in  fact  far  from  being  sea- worthy.  One  third  of  her  crew  were 
constantly  employed  at  the  pumps,  and  some  of  their  haiuls 
were  so  sore  from  the  constant  friction  of  the  ropes,  that  they 
could  hardly  handle  them  ;  many  other  circumstances  also 
shewed  the  necessity  of  having  the  Fury  examined  and  re- 
paired. Some  of  her  dry  provisions  were  therefore  removal 
on  board  the  Hecla,  and  a  quantity  of  iron  work,  and  utiier 
stores  which  were  not  of  a  perishable  character,  were  carried 
on  shore. 
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Captain  Parry,  accompanied  by  a  person  from  the  Fury,  now 
proceeded  to  seek  fur  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  ships,  and,  at 
length,  although  they  were  unable  to  reach  the  most  desirable 
harbour  which  presented  itself,  both  ships  were  made  fast  in  the 
best  berths  they  could  reach.  Within  twenty  minutes  after 
they  had  fixed  themselves,  the  whole  body  of  ice  set  in  upon 
the  ships,  entirely  closing  up  the  shore. 

The  ice  remaining  quite  close  on  the  6th,  every  individual 
in  both  ships,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  pumps,  was 
employed  in  landing  provisions  from  the  Fury.  On  the 
following  day  the  ice  remaining  as  before,  the  work  was  con- 
tinued without  intermission,  and  a  great  quantity  of  things 
landed  ;  every  living  creature  among  them  was  somehow  or 
other  employed,  not  even  excepting  the  dogs,  which  were  set 
to  drag  up  the  stores  on  the  beach,  so  that  their  little  dock- 
yard soon  exhibited  the  most  animated  scene  imaginable. 
The  Fury  was  so  much  lightened  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
that  two  pumps  were  sufficient  to  keep  her  free,  until  she 
hove  down.  At  night,  just  as  the  people  were  going  to  rest, 
the  ice  began  to  move  to  the  southward  and  pressed  her  over 
on  her  side  to  a  most  alarming  degree. 

The  ice  still  continuing  very  close  on  the  9th,  all  hands 
were  employed  in  attempting  by  saws  and  axes  to  clear  the 
Hccla,  which  still  grounded  on  the  tongue  of  ice  every  tide. 
While  thus  employed  in  securing  the  ships,  the  smoothness  of 
water  enabled  them  to  see  in  some  degree,  the  nature  of  the 
Fury's  damage  and  to  conclude  it  was  evident  that  it  would 
altogether  prove  very  serious. 

Being  favoured  with  fine  weather  they  proceeded  so  quickly 
that  on  the  12th  of  August,  every  cask  was  landed  and  the 
spare  stuls  and  clothing  put  on  board  the  Hecla.  On  the 
13th  a  mass  of  heavy  ice,  which  had  been  a-ground  within  the 
Fury,  had  floated  off  along-side  of  her,  thereby  contracting 
her  narrow  basin  and  leaving  the  ship  no  room  to  turn  round. 
They  therefore  got  a  purchase  on  it,  and  at  the  next  high  tide 
it  hove  out  of  the  way  and  drifted  off  altogether. 

On  the  14th  the  ice  slackening  a  Utile  they  tightener    ;rie 
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cables  which  had  stretched  and  3'iclded  a  little  to  the  pressure 
to  which  they  had  been  subject.  It  proved  fortunate  that 
they  did  so,  for  in  the  course  of  the  day  they  were  several 
times  interrupted  by  the  ice  coming  with  a  tremendous  strain, 
the  wind  blowing  N.  N.  W.  the  whole  pack  of  ice  setting 
rapidly  to  the  southward.  The  bight  was  pressed  in  so  much 
as  to  force  (he  Fiiiy  agninst  th(\  berg  astern  of  her,  twice  in 
the  course  of  tlio  day.  Mr.  Waller  who  was  in  the  hold  when 
this  occurred  tlu;  second  time,  reported  that  the  coals  about 
the  keelson  were  moved  by  it,  and  it  seemed  as  if  part  of  the 
ship's  bottom  was  falling  down  ;  and  one  of  the  men  at  work 
there  made  a  spring  for  the  hatchway. 

From  these  occurrences  it  was  clearly  dangerous  that  the 
Fury  should  be  hove  down  under  circumstances  of  such  risk  ; 
an  additional  anchor  was  therefore  placed  with  a  hope  of 
breaking  the  force  of  the  ice,  and  turning  the  direction  of  tlie 
pressiu'e  from  the  ships.  This  defence  had  scarcely  been 
completed  when  the  largest  floe  of  ice  they  had  met  since  they 
left  Port  Bowen,  came  sweeping  along  the  shore  at  the  rate  of 
one  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.  A  projecting  point  of  this  floe 
grazed  one  of  the  ice-bergs  to  which  the  ships  were  fastened, 
and  would  certainly  have  dislodged  it  but  for  (he  cable 
so  recently  attached  to  it.  A  smaller  mass  of  ice  grazed 
them  about  midnight  on  a  very  high  spring  tide,  and  for  three 
hours  their  situation  was  most  critical,  for  had  any  one  of  the 
ice-bergs  to  which  they  were  anchored  been  carried  away 
or  broken,  both  ships  must  have  been  driven  on  shore  ;  for- 
tunately however  the  main  body  kept  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  land  until  the  tide  had  fallen. 

The  wind  veering  to  W.  N.  W.  on  the  morning  of  the  15th 
and  still  continuing  to  blow  strong,  the  ice  was  forced  three  or 
four  miles  off  the  land  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  leaving 
them  a  fine  day  to  continue  their  work.  Captain  Parry  took 
advantage  of  this  open  water  to  send  the  launch  for  the  Fury's 
iron  work  left  at  the  former  station.  In  the  evening  the  crew 
of  the  Fury  were  received  on  board  the  Heula,  every  arrange- 
ment having  been  previously  made  for  their  personal  conilbi  t, 
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tnd  for  the  preservation  of  cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  dry 
warmth  tlirougiiout  the  ship.  'I'he  Officers  of  the  Fury,  by 
their  own  choice,  pitched  a  tent  on  shore  for  messing  and 
sleeping  in.  On  the  17lh  when  every  preparation  was  com- 
pleted, the  cables  were  found  again  so  slack,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  occupy  several  hours  in  putting  them  to  rights. 
This  work  being  finished,  the  people  were  allowed  three  hours 
rest  only,  it  being  necessary  to  heave  the  ship  down  at  or  near 
high  water,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  to  allow  her  to 
take  her  distance  at  any  other  time  of  the  tide,  livery  jire- 
puratiou  having  been  made,  at  three  A.  M.  on  the  18lh,  they 
began  to  heave  her  down  on  the  lar-board  side  ;  while  attempt- 
ing this  so  many  difficulties  occurred,  that  the  oflicers  and 
men  were  scarcely  capable  of  further  exertion,  and  rested  a 
few  hours.  On  this,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occa.sioris,  they 
became  afflicted  with  stupor,  amounting  to  a  certain  degree  of 
failure  of  intellect,  rendering  the  individual  so  affected,  quite 
unable  at  first  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  an  order,  though 
still  as  willing  as  ever  to  obey  it.  It  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a 
fortunate  necessity  which  produced  the  intermission  of  labour 
which  the  strength  of  every  individual  seemed  to  require. 
The  gale  increasing  during  the  whole  day  and  night  of  the 
18tli,  had,  on  the  following  morning,  so  destroyed  the  bergs 
on  which  their  sole  dependence  was  placed,  that  they  no  lon- 
ger remained  a-ground  at  low  water.  After  a  night  of  the 
most  anxious  consideration,  it  appeared  but  too  plain,  that, 
should  the  ice  again  come  in,  neither  ship  could  any  longer 
be  secured  from  driving  on  shore.  It  was  thovet'ore  determin- 
ed instantly  to  prepare  the  Hecia  for  sea,  makiiig  her  thorough- 
ly effective  in  every  respect,  they  therefore  commenced  their 
work,  and  such  was  the  hearty  good  will  with  which  it  was 
carried  on,  that  by  midnight  the  whole  was  accomplished. 
The  people  were  once  more  quite  exhausted  by  these  exer- 
tions, especially  those  belonging  to  the  Fury,  who  had  never 
thoroughly  recovered  their  first  fatigues. 

Alter  some  disturbed  rest,  they  continued  to  work  on  the 
SI  St ;  ut  three  P.  M.  the  crews  were  called  on  i)oard  to  dinner, 
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which  they  had  not  finished,  when  several  masses  of  ice,  dnv* 
ing  along  the  shore  at  a  quick  rate,  convinced  Captain  Parry 
that  very  little  additional  pressure  would  tear  every  thing 
away,  and  drive  both  ships  on  shore.  The  ships  oould  no 
longer  b(  connidered  in  a  place  of  safety,  and  therefore  the 
Hccia  got  under  sail  immediately. 

It  vas  a  quarter  past  three  P.  M.  when  they  cast  off,  the 
wind  then  blowing  fresh  from  the  north-east.  '  'atn  Hopp. 
iicr  had  scarcely  got  on  board  the  Fury,  "<1v  enga« 

ged  in  getting  the  anchors  and  cables  on  boui  large 

pieces  of  heavy   ice  closcvi  in  with  the  lane  and  at 

twenty  minutes  past  four  P.  M.  the  Fury  wasanven  on  shore. 
'I'ho  several  masses  of  ice  had  disposed  themselves,  so  as 
almost  to  su round  her  on  every  side  where  there  was  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  hauling  her  off.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, hopeless  for  the  time,  Captain  Hoppner  judiciously 
determined  to  return  to  the  Hecia,  but,  l)eing  anxious  to  keep 
the  ship  free  from  water  as  long  as  possible,  he  left  an  officer 
and  a  small  party  of  men  to  continue  working  the  pumps  as 
long  as  a  communication  could  be  kept  up  between  the  HecIa 
and  the  shore. 

Every  moment  however  decreased  the  practicability  of 
doing  this ;  and  finding  that  the  current  swept  the  HecIa 
a  long  way  to  the  southward  while  hoisting  up  tlv<.>  boats, 
and  that  more  ice  was  drifting  in  towards  the  shore,  it  was 
deemed  best  to  recall  ''>e  party  at  the  pumps  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  parting  company  altogether.  At  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  Mr.  Bird,  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  quitted  the 
Fury ;  and,  in  three  hours  after,  more  than  half  a  mile  of 
closely-packed  ice  intervened  between  the  Fury  and  the 
Hccla,  and  before  morning  this  barrier  had  increased  to 
the  breadth  of  about  five  miles. 

On  Monday  the  SSnd,  they  carried  a  press  of  canvass  all 
night,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  a-breast  of  the  Fury.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 
little  leisure  to  let  the  people  mend  and  wash  their  clothes. 
It  fell  quite  calm  in  the  evening,  and  they  did  not,  during 
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the  (lay,  perceive  any  curreni  lelting  to  theaoutiiwar(l,but  in 
the  course  of  the  night  they  drifted  about  five  leagues  to  the 
south-west,  and  they  got  a  distinct  view  of  a  large  extent  of 
land,  which  had  before  been  cecn,  for  the  first  time,  by  some 
seamen  who  walked  from  where  the  Fury  lay.  The  whole  of 
the  bay  which  was  named  aAer  Francis  Creswell  Esq.,  us  well 
as  the  land  to  the  south  s  > :  ,  vas  free  from  ice. 

Being  impatient  to  vbi  %n  ii  i>iore  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  Fury,  i.a   i)u;    "ind  becoming   light.  Captains 
Parry  and   Hoppner  left  the  Hecia  in  two  boats,  and  having 
reached  the  ship  found  her  heeling  so  much  outward,  that 
her  main  channels  were  within  a  foot  of  the  water,  and  a  large 
floe  piece  which  was  still  along  side  her,  prevented  her  from 
falling  over  still  more  considerably.      The  first  hour^s  inspec- 
tion  of  the  Fury's  condition,  plainly  shewed,  that,  exposed  as 
she  was,  her  holds  being  full  of  water,  and  the  damage  of 
her  hull  being  more  considerable  than  before,  any  endea- 
vour to  get  her  off,  or  to  float  her  to  any  known  place  of 
safety  would  be  hopeless,  and  productive  of  great  risk  to 
the  remaining  ship,  Captain  Hoppner  and  other  officers,  after 
spending  several  hours  in  examining  every  part  of  the  ship, 
both  within  and  without,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it  would 
be  quite  impracticable  to  make  her  sea  worthy,   even  if  she 
could  be  hauled  off.    Mr.  Farfer,  the  carpenter,  considered  that 
it  would  occupy  five  days  to  clear  the  ship  of  water ;  and  that  if 
she  were  got  off,  all  the  pumps  would  not  be  sufficient  to  keep 
her  free,  Captain  Hoppner  and  the  other  officers  were,  there- 
fore, of  opinion  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  abandon 
the  Fury. 

Captain  Parry,  therefore,  with  extreme  regret  made  the 
signal  for  the  Fury^s  officers  and  men  to  be  sent  for  their 
clothes,  most  of  which  had  been  put  on  shore  with  the  stores. 
Having  allowed  them  an  hour  for  packing,  the  Fury's  boats 
were  hauled  upon  the  beach,  and  at  two  P.  M.  she  was  finally 
abandoned  ;  and  Captain  Parry  was  therefore  reduced  to  the 
only  remaining  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty,  under  all  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  the  case,  to  return  to  England,  in  complianee 
with  the  tenor  of  his  instructions.  -n,^  ^«i; 

The  whole  of  the  Fury's  stores  were  of  necessity  left  either 
on  board  her  or  on  shore,  every  spare  corner  of  the  Hecia 
being  required  for  the  double  complement  of  officers  and 
men,  whose  cleanliness  and  health  could  only  be  maiotiuned 
by  keeping  the  decks  clear  and  well  ventilated.        w..»l 

Captain  Parry,  in  passing  reflections  on  the  accident  which 
occurred  to  the  Fury,  remarks,  that  such  an  event  can  excite 
no  surprise  to  any  person  who  considers  the  precarious  state 
of  the  navigation  of  these  northern  seas.  That  indeed  it  was 
rather  to  be  expected,  and  the  preservation  of  the  ships  in  the 
former  voyages  was  rather  a  matter  of  wonder  than  that  it 
should  occur  on.  the  present  occasion  ;  he,obf«rves,  that  no 
ship  will  ever  discover  a  north-west  passage,  which  does  not 
prcs^  forward,  fearless  of  danger,  whenever  an  opportunity 
occurs  ;  and  that  a  vessel  of  any  magnitude  or  stiength  will 
be  but  as  a  niitshell  when  pressed  by  a  moving  body  of  ice 
on  one  side,  and  having  the  unyielding  ground  on  the  other ; 
he  says  it  was  not  **our  own  arm,"  or  to  "our  own  strength," 
we  owed  our  preservation. 

The  ice  met  with  after  leaving  Fort  Bowen,  previously  to 
the  Tury's  disaster^  and  for  some  days  after,  was  much  the 
lightest  as  well  as  the  most  broken  ever  before  known  on  this 
coast,  the  summer  of  1825  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  war- 
mest and  most  favourable  that  had  been  experienced  since 
that  of  1818  ;  not  more  than  two  or  three  days  occurred, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  in  which  the  heavy  fall 
of  snow  took  place  which  so  commonly  converts  the  aspect 
of  nature  in  these  regions,  in  a  single  hour,  from  the  cheerful- 
ness of  summer  into  the  dreariness  of  winter.  Indeed,  every 
appearance  of  nature  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
last  season,  while  it  seemed  evidently  to  furnish  an  extraordinary 
compensation  for  its  rigour  and  inclemency.  Few  coasts  exhibit 
so  little  of  animal  life  ;  for  days  together,  only  one  or  two 
seals,  a  single  sea  horse,  and  now  and  then  a  flo?k  of  ducks 
were  seen.     Capain   Parry  mentions,  however,  as  an  excep- 
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tion to  this  scarcity  of  animals,  the  numberless  kittiwakes 
which  were  flying  about,  and  hundreds  of  white  whales  were 
sporting  about  in  the  shoal  water  close  to  the  beach ;  no  black 
whales  were  seen  on  this  coast ;  two  rein-deer  were  observed, 
but  this  was  the  only  summer  in  which  a  single  pound  of 
venison  was  not  procured.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  their  supplies 
obtained  this  way^  during  the  voyage,  including  fish,  flesh, 
and  fowl,  did  not  exceed  twenty  pounds  a  man. 

The  weather  continuing  nearly  calm  during  the  S6th,  and 
the  ice  keeping  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  land, 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  clearing  the  decks,  and  stowing 
the  things  belonging  to  the  Fury's  crew  more  comfortably  for 
their  accommodation  :  with  the  exception  of  a  few  patches  of 
snow  here  and  there,  the  whole  of  this  coast  was  free  from 
snow  before  the  middle  of  August ;  they  found  Mill's  harbour 
a  convenient  place  of  shelter,  with  sufficient  space  for  a  great 
number  of  ships.  The  depth  of  the  water  in  most  parts  is 
greater  than  could  be  wished,  the  beach  on  the  west  side  is  a 
fine  bold  one,  and  consists  of  small  pebbles  of  limestone,  the 
harbour  may  be  best  known  by  the  very  remarkable  flat- 
topped  hill,  which  Captain  Parry  named  after  Lieutenant 
Sherer.  This  particular  description  of  Mill's  harbour  was 
deemed  necessary,  because  it  appears  probable  that  at  no  very 
distant  period,  the  whalers  may  find  it  of  service.  The  west- 
ern coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  now  an  abundant  fishery,  will  pro- 
bably, like  most  others,  fail  in  a  few  years,  for  the  whales  will 
always,  in  the  course  of  time,  leave  a  place  where  they  con- 
tinue year  after  year  to  be  molested.  In  that  case  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  will  undoubtedly  become  a  rendezvous  for  our 
ships,  as  well  on  account  of  the  numerous  fish  there,  as  the 
facility  with  which  any  ship  having  once  crosser'.  the  ice  in 
Baffin's  bay,  is  sure  to  reach  it  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August.  Captain  Parry  saw  nine  or  ten  black  whales  the 
evening  of  their  arrival  in  Mill's  harbour ;  these  were,  how- 
ever,  somewhat  below  the  middle  size. 

By  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  they  were  enabled  towards 
night,  on  the  last  day  of  August,  to  get  into  clear  water,  and 
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by  four  A.  M.  on  the  following  day,  they  got  into  a  perfectly 
open  sea  in  Barrow's  Strait,  and  were  enabled  to  bear  away  to 
the  eastward.  At  three  P.  M.  on  the  7th  of  September,  be- 
ing  in  latitude  72<>  SCV,  longitude  60"  5',  and  having  in  the 
course  of  eighty  miles,  made  only  a  single  tack,  they  reached 
the  margin  of  the  ice,  and  got  into  the  open  sea  on  itn  eastern 
side.  In  the  whole  course  of  this  distance  the  ice  was  so  much 
spread,  that  it  would  not,  if  at  all  closely  "  packed,"  have 
occupied  one  third  of  the  place. 

The  openness  of  the  ice  at  this  season,  when  compared  with 
its  extent  about  the  same  time  the  preceding  year,  was  a 
decided  confir. nation  that  the  summer  of  1824  was  extremely 
unfavourable  for  penetrating  to  the  westward  about  the  usual 
latitui'es.  How  it  proved  elsewhere  could  not  of  course  be 
conjectured,  but  on  the  8th,  in  latitude  71°  55',  longitude  60* 
30',  and  close  to  the  margin  of  the  ice,  they  fell  in  with  the 
Alfred,  Ellison,  and  Elizabeth  whalers,  of  Hull,  all  running 
to  the  northward,  even  at  this  season,  to  look  for  whales.  As 
the  whaling  ships  were  not  homeward  bound,  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  send  dispatches  by  them.  After  an  hour's 
communication  with  them,  Captain  Parry  made  sail  to  the 
southward.  On  the  10th  an  easterly  wind  sprung  up,  which 
gradually  freshened  to  a  gale,  and  blew  strongly  for  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  course  of  the  nigh!  '  while  lying-to  under 
the  storm  sails,  an  ice- berg  was  disc  ad  under  their  lee ;  the 
main-topsail  being  thrown  a-back,  they  were  enabled  to  drop 
clear  of  this  immense  body,  which  would  have  been  a  danger- 
ous neighbour  in  a  heavv  sea. 

Being  favoured  with  a  northerly  breeze  on  the  15th,  they 
began  to  make  some  way  to  the  southward.  Af\er  this  they 
saw  but  one  ice-berg,  previous  to  their  clearing  Davis'  Strait. 
On  the  morning  of  the  S4th,  notwithstanding  the  continuance 
of  a  favourable  breeze,  they  met,  in  the  latitude  of  58p,  so 
heavy  a  swell  from  the  north-cast  as  to  make  the  ship 
labour  violently  for  four  and  twenty  hours ;  a  calm  then 
followed,  causing  the  ship  to  roll  heavily  in  the  hollow  of  the 
Hea.    On  the  morning  of  the  2dth,  it  freshened  into  a  galei 
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which  bruiight  the  ship  under  the  main  top-sail  and  itorm 
(itajr-sails ;  and,  at  seven  the  following  morning  it  increased  to 
a  gale  of  great  violence.  The  indications  of  the  barometer  pre* 
vious  to,  and  during  this  gale,  deserve  to  be  noticed ;  because  it 
is  only  about  Cape  Farewell,  that,  in  coming  from  the  north- 
ward, this  instrument  begins  to  speak  a  language  which  has 
ever  been  intelligible,  as  a  weather  glass.  After  this  gale  the 
atmosphere  seemed  to  be  quite  cleared,  and  they  enjoyeJ  a 
week  of  such  remarkably  fine  weather  as  seldom  occurs  at 
tills  season  of  the  year  ;  they  had  then  a  succession  of  strong 
southerly  winds,  but  were  enabled  to  continue  their  progress 
to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  make  Mould  head,  towards  tho 
north-west  end  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  at  day  light  on  the  10th 
uf  October ;  and  the  wind  becoming  more  westerly,  they  round- 
ed north  Ronaldsha  Island  at  noon,  and  then  shaped  a  course 
tor  Buchan-ness. 

In  running  down  Davis^  Strait,  as  well  as  in  crossing  the 
i\tlantic,  they  saw  on  this  passage  a  good  deal  of  the  Aurora- 
Borealis.  The  most  brilliant  display,  however,  of  this  beauti- 
ful phenomenon,  which  they  ever  witnessed,  and  which  far 
surpassed  any  thing  ot  the  kind  observed  at  Port  Bowen, 
occurred  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of  September,  in  latitude 
BSi"  longitude  44^° ;  it  first  appeared  in  a  true  eastern  direc- 
tion in  detached  masses  like  luminous  clouds  of  yellow  or 
sulphur  coloured  light.  When  this  appearance  had  continued 
for  about  an  hour,  it  began,  at  nine  P.  M.,  to  spread  upwards 
and  gradually  extended  itself  into  a  narrow  band  of  light, 
passing  through  the  zenith  and  again  downwards  to  the  west- 
ern horizon.  The  intensity  of  light  during  the  brightest 
part  of  the  phenonemon,  which  continued  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  could  scarcely  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  moon,  when 
full. 

As  they  approached  the  Orkneys,  Captain  Parry  demanded 
from  the  officers,  in  compliance  with  his  instructions  from  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  all  the  logs,  journals, 
drawings,  and  charts,  which  had  been  made  during  the 
voyage.     After  rounding  the  north<end  of  the  Orkneys,  at  it.t 
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10th  of  October,  they  were,  on  the  ISth,  met  by  a  strong 
southerly  wind,  when  ofF  Peterhead  ;  Cnptain  Parry  therefore 
immediately  landed  (fur  the  second  time)  at  that  place,  and 
setting  off  without  delay  for  London,  arrived  at  the  Admiralty 
on  the  16th  of  October  1825. 

The  Hecia  arrived  at  Sheerncss  on  the  SOth  of  October, 
wiiere  she  was  detained  for  a  few  <laya,  for  the  purpose  of 
Captain  Hoppner,  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  being  put 
upon  their  trial  (according  to  the  customary  and  indispensable 
rule  in  such  cases)  for  the  loss  of  the  Fury  ;  when,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  they  received  an  honourable  acquittal.  The 
HecIa  then  proceeded  to  Woolwich  to  be  paid  off. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  this  eventful  and  interesting 
voyage,  does  equal  credit  to  Captain  Parry ^s  head  and  heart. 
'*  Happy  as  I  should  have  considered  myself  (says' he)  in 
solvii^g  this  question,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion and  conjecture,  happy  shall  I  also  be  if  any  labours  of 
mine,  in  the  humble,  though  it  would  seem  necessary,  office 
of  pioneer,  should  ultimately  contribute  to  the  success  of  some 
more  fortunate  individual  ;  but  most  happy  should  I  again 
be,  to  be  selected  as  that  individual  ;  may  it  still  fall  to 
England's  lot  to  accomplish  this  undertaking,  and  may  she 
ever  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  science,  and  to  promote 
with  her  own  the  welfare  of  mankind  at  large  I  Such  enter- 
prises, so  disinterested  as  well  as  useful  in  their  object,  do 
lionour  to  the  country  which  undertakes  them ;  even  when  they 
fail,  they  cannot  but  excite  the  admiration  and  respect  of  every 
liberal  and  cultivated  mind  ;  and  the  page  of  future  history 
will  undoubtedly  record  them  as  every  way  worthy  of  a  pow- 
erful,  a  virtuous,  and  nn  enlightened  nation.** 
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Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  third  attempt 

of  Capt^n  Parry  which  has  just  been  narrated,  his  ardour 
was  in  nowise  damped  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1826, 
he  addressed  himself  to  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  suggest- 
ing the  possibility  of  reaching  the  North  Pole  by  proceeding 
from  Spitzbergen  over  the  icr,  and  through  any  spaces  of 
water  which  might  occur  by  means  of  sledgc-boats.  This 
offer  was  backed  by  a  communication  from  the  Royal  Society 
recommending  its  adoption.  In  consequence  an  expedition 
was  ordered  to  be  equipped  for  that  purpose,  and  Captain 
Parry  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  it.  His  Majesty's 
ship  Hccla,  was  again  put  into  commission  in  November  1826, 
nnd  Captain  Parry  prepared  for  his  departure  in  the  spring 
of  the  following  year. 

The  opinion  of  those  navigators  who  had  visited  Spitzber- 
gen and  especially  the  statement  made  by  Captain  Lutwidge, 
the  associate  of  Captain  Phipps  in  the  attempt  made  in  the 
year  1773,  was,  that  the  ice  to  the  north-east  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  continued  plane  of  smooth  unbroken  ice,  to  the 
distance  of  several  leagues.  Captain  Phipp'*s  observations  are 
to  the  same  effect.  Mr.  Scoresby  junior  says,  that  he  observed 
a  field  of  ice  in  these  parts,  so  free  from  hummock  or  fissure 
that  a  coach  might  have  been  driven  over  it  in  a  direct  line 
without  danger  or  obstruction  ;  and  in  a  pa()cr  prceeiited  by 
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him  to  the  Wernerian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  he  enlarges  in  hia 
observations  on  the  practicability  of  the  attempt.  Several 
experienced  masters  of  vessels,  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery 
also,  whom  Captain  Parry  consulted,  expressed  their  opinions 
OS  favourable  to  the  attempt. 

Captain  Franklin  also  had  so  far  adopted  the  opmion  of 
the  possibility  of  travelling  over  the  ice  in  the  manner  now 
proposed,  that  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for  making  the 
attempt,  and  placed  it  in  the  nands  of  Mr.  Barrow,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that,  from  his  own 
experience  and  from  consultations  which  he  had  with  Captains 
Buchan  and  Beechey,  he  had  great  expectation  that  it  might 
be  successful. 

Two  boats  were  now  built  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Parry  after  a  model  by  Mr.  Peake,  which  in  several  respects 
resembled  what  are  called  troop«boats,  having  great  flatness 
of  floor,  and,  with  the  extreme  breadth  h?th  fore  and  aft, 
affording  great  room  for  stowage  and  of  great  buoyancy, 
twenty  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad.  On  the  outside  was  a 
covering  of  Mackintosh's  water-proof  canvass  coated  with  tar; 
ov«r  this  was  a  plank  of  fir,  then  a  sheet  of  stout  felt,  and 
over  all  an  oak  plank.  The  whole  was  firmly  secured  to  the 
timbers  by  iron  screws,  and  finished  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lang,  master-shipwright  of  Woolwich  dock.  The  elas- 
ticity of  this  mode  of  construction  was  well  adapted  to  the 
service  for  which  the  boats  were  intended. 

On  the  sides  of  the  keel  a  strong  runner  was  fixed,  shod 
with  smooth  steel  after  the  manner  of  a  sledge,  by  which  the 
boats  rested  on  the  ice.  Each  boat  had  also  two  wheels, 
and  a  small  one  abaft,  after  the  manner  of  a  Bath  chair,  hav- 
ing a  swivel  for  steering.  These  latter  however  did  not 
answer  the  intended  purpose  on  trial  and  were  removed.  A 
"  span  "  of  hide-rope,  was  attached  to  the  fore  part  of  the 
runners,  and  two  strong  ropes  of  horsehair,  for  dragging  the 
boat.  A  broad  leathern  shoulder-bdt,  which  could  readily 
be  fastened  to  the  drag  ropes,  was  supplied  to  each  individual. 

The  interior  arrangements  consisted  only  of  two  thwarts, 
two  lockers  for  the  instruments  and  smaller  stores,  and  a 
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frame- work  along  the  sides  to  contain  the  bags  of  biscuit  and  the 
spare  clothing ;  a  bamboo  mast,  nineteen  feet  long,  a  duck  sail, 
which  served  also  as  an  awning,  asprcat,  a  boat-hook,  fourteen 
paddles,  and  a  steer-oar,  completed  the  equipment  of  each  boat. 

Two  officers,  ten  seamen,  and  two  mariners,  formed  the 
appointment  for  each  boat ;  and  it  was  purposed  that  these 
boats  should  set  out  from  Spitzbcrgen,  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  to  occupy  that  and  the  two  following  months,  in  the 
attempt  to  reach  the  pole  and  in  returning.  They  calculated  on 
being  able  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  about  thirteen  miles  a  day.  . 

The  provisions  were  to  consist  of  biscuits,  beef,  pemmican, 
sweetened  cocoa  powder,  and  a  portion  of  rum  concentrated  to 
fifty-five  per  cent,  above  proof,  for  the  sake  of  close  stowage. 

All  things  being  fully  prepared  for  their  departure  the 
following  official  Instructions  were  delivered  to  Captain  Parry. 

By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  office  qf  Lord  IJiffh 
Admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
landf  Sfc. 

Whe  beas  the  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
have  expressed  an  opinion  that  an  Expedition,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attempting  to  reach  the  North  Pole,  "  cannot  fail  to 
aiford  many  valuable  results,  and  settle  important  matters  of 
philosophical  enquiry,"  and  whereas,  conformably  therewith, 
we  have  thought  fit,  from  your  desire  to  be  employed  on  t'is 
service,  and  your  zeal  and  experience  in  prosecuting  discove^.e.^v 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,  to  intrust  to  your  charge  the  conduct 
of  the  said  Expedition,  and  to  appoint  you  to  the  command 
of  His  Majesty's  Ship  Hecia  ;  you  are  hereby  required  and 
directed,  so  soon  as  the  said  vessel  shall  in  all  respects  be 
ready  for  sea,  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  the  north- 
ern part  of  Spitzbergen  ;  calling,  however  at  Hammcrfest 
in  Lapland,  if  you  should  think  it  expedient  to  take  with  you 
from  thence  a  certain  number  of  tame  rein-deer  to  draw  the 
boats  over  the  ice. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  northern  shores  of  Spitzbergen,  you 
will  fix  upon  some  safe  harbour  or  cove,  in  which  the  Hecla 
may  be  placed;  and  having  properly  secured  her,  you  are 
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then  to  proceed  with  tlic  boats,  whose  equipments  have,  undw 
your  own  directions,  been  furnished  expressly  for  the  service, 
directly  to  the  northward,  and  use  your  best  endeavours  to 
reach  the  North  Pole  ;  and  having  made  such  observations 
ns  are  specified  in  the  instructions  for  your  former  voyages 
in  the  northern  regions,  and  such  as  will  be  pointed  out  to 
you  by  the  council  of  the  Royal  S(x:icty,  added  to  those 
which  your  own  experience  will  suggest,  you  will  be  careful 
to  return  to  Spitzbergen  before  the  winter  sets  in,  and  at  such 
a  period  of  the  autumn  as  will  ensure  the  vessel  you  command 
not  being  frozen  up,  and  thus  obliged  to  winter  there. 

If,  in  proceeding  towards  the  pole,  any  difficulties  should 
arise  from  the  intervention  of  high  and  extensive  land,  or 
from  the  rugged  surface  of  continuous  ice,  or  other  difficulty, 
the  surmounting  of  which  would  evidently  require  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  it  would  be  prudent  to  consume  in  order 
to  secure  your  safe  return,  you  are  in  such  case,  to  be  careful 
not  to  risk  your  own  life,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  accom- 
pany  you  ;  even  though,  by  perseverance,  you  should  be 
satisfied  that  such  difficulty  might  be  overcome,  but  at  the 
expence  of  so  much  time  as  might  put  to  hazard  the  certainty 
of  returning  to  the  ship.     You  will  therefore,  in  such  caso, 
content  yourself  with  the  best  examination  of  such   land, 
should  any  be  found,  as  time  end  other  circumstances  will 
allow.     Previous  to  your  departure  from  the  Hecla,  you  are 
to  direct  Lieutenant  Forster  to  proceed,  in  a  boat  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  as  soon  as  the  season  shall  be  sufficiently  advan- 
ced, to  survey  the  northern  and  eastern  coast  of  Spitzbergen, 
and  to  continue  down  the  latter  as  far  as  may  be  practicable ; 
with  instructions  to  him  to  make  observations  on  the  dip, 
variation,  and  intensity  of  the  magnetic  needle,  the  tempera- 
ture, the  Barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  such 
other  meteorological  phenomena,  as  he  may  be  enabled  to 
notice  ;  the  extent  of  open  water  ;  the  quantity,  the  position, 
and  nature  of  the  ice  ;  the  depth,  temperature,  and  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea  ;  and  you  will  also  direct  him  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  number  of  whales  he  may  meet  with,  in  order  tliat 
an  opinion  may  be  formed,  as  to  the  expediency  and  pructica- 
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liility  of  extending  the  whale  fishery  on  that  oout ;  and  you 
will  give  him  iiioh  directions  at  to  the  time  he  it  to  remain  on 
this  survey,  at  will  enture  hit  return  to  the  vettel,  to  at  not 
tu  endanger  her  being  shut  up  in  the  ice  for  the  winter. 

While  these  two  operations  are  carrying  on  by  yourtelf 
and  Lieutenant  Foster,  you  are  to  instruct  the  officer  left  in 
the  command  of  the  Hecla,  to  employ  the  officers  and  men  re- 
maining on  board,  in  embracing  every  opportunity  of  making 
all  such  observations  as  may  best  contribute  to  the  benefit  of 
general  science,  and  collect  and  preserve  all  such  specimens  of 
Kuhjects  of  Natural  History,  whether  animals,  plants  or  mine- 
rals, as  may  be  deemed  new  or  curious. 

When  you  have  chosen  the  situation  in  which  the  ship  is 
to  remain,  -and  have  become  acquainted  with  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  coast,  you  will  be  enabled  to  j  udge  of  the  in- 
structions which  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  the  oflicer  who 
will  remain  in  the  command  of  the  ship,  for  ensuring  your 
finding  her  on  your  return,  and  for  facilitating  her  putting 
to  sea  as  soon  as  the  detached  parties  shall  have  rejoined  : 
after  which  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  to  England ; 
and,  on  your  arrival,  you  are  immediately  to  repair  to  this 
ofKce  in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full  account  of  your  proceed. 
ings,  taking  care,  before  you  leave  the  ship,  to  demand  from 
the  several  officers,  petty  officers  and  all  other  persons  on 
board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  together 
with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made ;  which  are 
all  to  be  scaled  up,  and  to  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may 
think  proper. 

Given  under  our  hands  the  24th  of  March,  18S7. 
(Signed)  Melville, 

Wm.  Johkstome  Hope, 

G.  CoCKBURN, 

C.  Clerk, 
W.  R.  E.  Douglas. 
By  Command  of  their  Lordships^        , 
(Signed)        J.  W.  Cbokeb. 

To  Captain  William  Edward  Parry,  Com- 
mander of  Hit  Mqjutjf't  Sloop  Hbcla. 
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I  On  the  4th  of  April,  18S7,  the  ithip's  company  having 
recnved  three  months  wages  in  advance,  as  also  thmr  river 
pay,  the  Hccla  weighed  anchor  and  took  her  departure  from 
the  Note.  The  Comet  steam  boat  assv  ''hI  them  as  far  as 
Orfordness,  and  then,  having  received  a  pi  xet  of  letters  and 
despatches*  gave  them  three  cheers  and  bade  them  farewell. 
The  weather  was  remarkably  fine  for  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  winds  were  so  favourable  that  they  arrived  off  the 
island  of  Soroe  on  the  17tli,  without  having  made  one  tack 
until  they  entered  the  Fiord  which  forms  the  nortliem  en- 
trance. The  observations  made  on  the  variations  of  the 
magnetic  needle  appear,  says  Captain  Parry,  among  the  sim* 
plest,  and  yet  the  strongest,  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  two 
magnetic  poles  in  the  northern  hemisphere  of  the  earth. 

On  the  18th  the  wind  became  light  and  variable,  and  they 
were  occupied  in  beating  up  towards  Hammerfest.  Receiving 
a  pilot  on  board,  after  beating  all  night  against  an  ebb  tide, 
they  reached  their  anchorage  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  nineteenth.  Here  they  were  soon  visited  by  the  Rus- 
sian consul,  the  collector  of  the  customs,  and  Mr.  Crowe,  a 
British  merchant,  who  offered  their  services  in  any  way  that 
might  be  desired. 

'  Lieutenant  Crozier  was  now  despatched  for  the  rein-deer 
which  were  to  accompany  the  party  in  their  journey  over  the 
ice  ;  and  their  instruments  were  landed,  and  Lieutenant 
Foster  and  Captain  Parry  continued  to  make  observations 
during  the  whole  time  they  remained  at  this  place. 

They  took  in  at  this  place  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  procured 
a  quantity  of  fish  and  venison,  and  bought  a  setof  snow  shoes 
and  practised  the  people  in  the  mode  of  walking  in  them  in 
deep  snow. 

The  23rd  being  tlie  day  on  which  his  Majesty's  birth-day 
was  appointed  to  be  kept,  the  ship  was  dressed  in  colours  and 
a  royal  salute  fired.  On  the  same  afternoon  Lieutenant 
Crozier  returned  from  Alten,  having  procured  eight  rein-deer 
to  be  used  in  travelling  over  the  ice,  and  a  supply  of  moss  for 
their  provender.     With  a  collar  of  skin  round  his  neck,  a 
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tingle  trocc  uf  skin  botwcoii  his  legs,  and  a  rein  foktcned  after 
the  manner  of  a  halter  about  his  neck,  this  animal  is  perPeot* 
ly  under  the  command  of  the  driver.  When  the  rein  is 
thrown  on  the  offside  of  the  animal,  he  starts  at  a  Aill  trot, 
and  when  the  rein  is  thrown  iMck  on  the  nearside  it  instantly 
stops  short.  At  first  going  ofF  they  appear  distressed,  but 
they  soon  recover  themselves  and  then  proceed  with  apparent 
ease.  'I'he  only  mode  of  provoking  their  speed  is  by  slinking 
the  rein  over  tlicir  back.  They  will  travel  five  or  six  days 
without  food,  and  if  they  can  pick  up  the  snow  as  they  travel 
they  want  no  water. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  having  received  from  the  gentlemen 
at  Hanimorfest  all  the  assistance  required,  they  weighed 
anchor  at  six  o'clock  A.  M.  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage. 

Nothing  particular  occurred  till  the  5th  of  May,  when  they 
met  with  the  first  straggling  mass  of  ice.  On  the  9th,  they 
were  taken  a-back  by  a  squall  of  wind  from  the  northward ;  on 
the  same  day  they  saw  two  whale  ships,  the  Alpheus  and 
the  Active,  both  belonging  to  Peterhead,  and  on  the  day  fol- 
k)wtng  several  others  came  in  sight.  From  Mr.  Bennett,  the 
master  of  one  of  them,  they  learned  that  several  of  the  ships 
had  been  in  the  ice  since  the  middle  of  April,  and  that  tbe 
obstacles  to  the  sailing  to  the  northward  by  the  state  of  the 
ice,  were  greater  than  had  occurred  for  several  yearo. 

On  the  11th,  the  ice  opening  they  entered  it  together  with 
all  the  whalers,  and  proceeded  about  fifty  miles  further  to  the 
northward  and  saw  the  land  about  Black  Point,  being  the 
southern  extremity  of  Prince  Charles's  Island,  when  they 
were  again  stopped  by  the  close  ice.  On  the  14th  they 
arrived  off  Hakluyt's  Headland,  and  prepared  to  land  a  quan< 
tity  of  provisions  and  other  stores,  intended  to  be  a  supply 
for  the  party  on  their  return  from  the  northward,  in  case  the 
ship  should  have  been  obliged  to  leave  these  parts  and  the 
exploring  party  not  be  able  at  once  to  reach  her.  'J'heir  in- 
tentions however  were  frustrated,  for  a  hard  gale  came  on, 
threatening  every  moment  to  drive  them  from  their  anchorage. 
At  length  the  ship  went  adrift.    The  wind  blew  in  such  tre* 
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mendous  gusts  as  almost  to  lay  the  ship  on  her  beam-ends. 
I'he  situation  of  the  ship  was  now  very  precarious,  the  wind 
blowing  with  unabated  violence  and  the  ice  in  a  large  pack 
under  their  lee.  A  tolerably  smooth  and  open  part  being 
noticed  the  ship  was  forced  into  the  pack,  and  after  receiving 
several  severe  blows,  she  was  carried  onwards  under  all  sail 
and  they  got  half  a  mile  within  the  pack. 

The  wind  being  to  the  southward,  the  ice  drifted  as  far  north 
as  it  could  go,  and  the  ship  drove  with  it  to  the  eastward.  On 
the  16th  the  pack  was  cemented  together  by  the  frost  ;  they 
were  now  in  latitude  80°  4'  13",  and  longitude  12»  35',  and 
felt  themselves  fortunate  in  reaching  the  highest  latitude  to 
which  they  wished  to  take  the  ship  ;  wliile  they  felt  some 
anxiety  a-r  to  their  finding  a  secure  harbour  for  the  ship,  on 
their  departure  for  the  north. 

Tb  be  enabled  to  form  a  jiulgment  as  to  their  probability 
of  procuring  water  without  the  expence  of  fuel,  they  laid  a 
black-painted  canvass  cloth,  and  also  a  piece  of  black  felt, 
upon  the  surface  of  the  snow,  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere being  from  18°  to  23°.  In  two  hours  these  substances 
sunk  half  an  inch  into  the  snow,  but  they  obtained  no  water ; 
they  also  cut  a  block  of  ice  from  a  hummock,  at  about  ten 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  pounding  and  melting  it,  they  found 
it  more  free  from  salt  than  that  which  was  in  their  tanks,  and 
had  been  procured  at  Hammerfest.  As  in  their  journey  over 
the  ice,  they  would  probably  have  to  depend  on  such  a  resource, 
it  was  considered  as  a  satisfactory  result. 

On  the  19th  the  ice  settled  together  and  in-shore,  and  sub- 
jected the  ship  to  such  violent  pressure  as  few  vessels  could 
have  borne,  endangering  the  rudder,  and  not  leaving  room 
any  where  to  drop  the  lead  for  sounding.  On  the  SSnd 
Lieutenant  Ross  landed  with  a  party  of  officers  and  men,  and, 
on  an  eminence  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  beach,  they  met  with 
two  graves,  bearing  the  dates  of  1741  and  1762  on  some  of 
the  stones  which  covered  them.  At  this  time  they  had  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  getting  to  any  harbour,  and  the  time 
for  setting  out  on   the  main  object  of  the  expedition  was 
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arrived.  The  ship  seemed  secure  from  any  immediate  dan- 
ger, and  the  delay  of  a  few  days  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season,  short  as  it  was,  might  be  of  great  importance.  Under 
all  circumstances  therefore  it  appeared  in  the  judgment  of 
Captain  Parry,  that  he  was  now  placed  in  one  of  those  situa- 
tions in  which  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had  authorised 
him  to  ant  upon  his  own  judgment.  The  nature  of  the  ice  was 
most  unfavourable,  being  in  loose  pieces  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  square,  and  these  surrounded  by  smaller  pieces 
thrown  up  by  the  recent  pressure  upon  the  edges  of  the 
larger,  forming  an  appearance,  as  the  seamen  called  it,  of  a 
stonemason^s  yard.  The  only  inducement  to  proceed  under 
such  appearances,  was  the  certainty  that  floes  and  fields  lay 
beyond  it  and  the  hope  that  they  were  not  far  distant. 

Under  these  considerations  they  hoisted  out  the  boats  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  having  put  the  things  into  one 
of  them,  endeavoured  to  get  her  a  little  distance  from  the 
ship  ;  but  such  were  the  irregularities  of  the  ice,  that  it  was 
clear  that  without  additional  help  they  would  not  get  on  at  a 
greater  rate  than  a  mile  a  day,  and  in  effecting  that  distance 
the  boats  would  be  liable  to  great  injury,  by  striking  against 
the  angular  pieces.  Under  all  circumstances  therefore  the 
stores  were  replaced  on  board  the  ship,  and  Lieutenant  Ross 
was  despatched  to  make  observations.  He  travelled  about 
ten  miles,  and  on  his  return  stated  the  general  appearance  of 
the  ice  to  be  much  of  the  same  kind  as  that  near  the  ship. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  transporting  the  boats  led  Cap- 
tain Parry  to  consider,  whether  he  might  not  more  effectually 
accomplish  his  design  by  taking  only  one  boat,  but  contain- 
ing the  same  complement  of  men.  The  only  objection  seemed 
to  be  that  it  would  occupy  more  time  in  ferrying  over 
pieces  of  water  by  making  two  trips  instead  of  one  ;  but 
this  objection  appeared  to  be  obviated  by  the  increased 
rate  at  which  they  would  move  when  upon  the  ice,  which 
it  was  thought  would  be  the  case  nine  days  out  of  ten.  In 
that  case  all  would  not  be  able  to  sleep  in  one  boat  ;  but  by 
forming  sledges  of  the  Lapland  snow  shoes,  they  proposed 
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dragging  nearly  the  whole  weight,  so  that  the  boat  would  be 
lightened  of  the  cargo,  and  they  found  tJiat  a  man  oould  drag 
about  three  hundred  pounds  on  a  sledge,  with  more  ease  than 
he  could  drag  one  hundred  pounds  weight  in  a  boat.  Upon 
these  sledges  half  the  party  alternately  were  to  lodge  each 
night  under  the  lee  of  the  boat  and  to  have  an  awning  stretch- 
ed over  them  like  a  sloped  roof. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  Lieutenants  Foster  and  Crosier,  with 
a  great  part  of  the  ship's  company,  went  with  a  spare  travdiing 
hoot  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  a  quantity  of  provisions 
and  i^res  on  Red  Beach,  to  be  left  there  as  a  deposit  in  case 
the  boats  should  return  to  the  eastward.  Their  labour  to 
effect  this  was  very  severe,  and  after  working  fourteen  hours, 
they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  boats,  and  renew  their  at- 
tempts the  succeeding  day,  although  the  distance  was  only 
about  six  miles.  They  had  however  the  opportunity  of  try- 
ing what  could  be  done  upon  a  regular  and  level  floe,  which 
lay  close  to  the  beach  and  formed  an  opinion  that  they  could 
travel  twenty  miles  a  day  on  ice  of  that  kind. 

The  newly  suggested  plan  of  taking  only  one  boat,  now 
occupied  all  their  attention.  Another  week  was  passing  away 
and  no  prospect  of  getting  the  ship  free  so  as  either  to  proceed 
farther  north  or  get  her  into  an  harbour  ;  and  Captain  Parry, 
after  holding  a  consultation  with  the  officers,  resolved  on  set< 
ting  out ;  at  this  moment  however,  the  ice  around  them, 
which  had  opened  at  regular  hours  with  the  tide,  for  the  past 
three  or  four  days,  set  them  more  rapidly  than  usual  to  the 
eastward,  and  caused  them  to  shoal  the  water  in  a  few  hours 
from  fifty-two  to  twenty  fathoms,  and  on  the  following  morning 
to  fourteen  fathoms  and  a  half.  This  new  change  in  their  situa- 
tion required  all  their  attention ;  for  though  the  ice  occasion- 
ally opened  and  shut  within  about  twenty  yards  of  the  ship 
on  the  in-shore  side,  the  ship  herself  was  firmly  imbedded  by 
the  turned  up  masses,  which  pressed  upon  her ;  and  she 
formed  as  it  were  part  of  a  floe  which  drifted  about  continu- 
ally. This  drcumstance  was  of  little  importance  while  the  ship 
lay  in  si^ity  fathoms  of  water,  as  she  was  for  the  first  fourtesD 
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days  of  their  besetment,  and  also  at  a  dirtance  of  several  iniles 
from  the  land  t  but  it  now  became  a  matter  of  importance  to 
try  whether  they  could  liberate  the  ship  from  her  [n-esent  im- 
bedded state.  All  hands  were  in  oonsequenoe  set  to  work, 
with  handspikes  and  odier  tools,  to  break  off  the  different 
mmses  by  which  she  was  frozen  in,  and  after  three  days  labo- 
rious efforts  they  accomplished  it,  although  the  ship  was  even 
then  far  from  being  free,  there  being  masses  of  ice  doubled 
under  her  whkh  could  not  be  moved  without  more  space  for 
working,  ^'^i  .il' 

On  the  4)th  of  June^  the  ice  about  them  slackened  very  fast, 
raad  the  ship  set  rapndly  to  the  eastward.  They  succeeded  in 
freeing  her,  and  then  laid  out  hawsers  for  moving  her,  should 
she  drive  into  shoal  water.  This  however  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  water  gradually  deepened  to  upwards  of  sixty  fathoms. 
Painful  as  was  the  conoderation  that  they  had  been  by 
these  circumstances  prevented  from  pursuing  the  great  object 
of  the  voyage,  the  propriety  of  it  was  manliest  Had  the  ex- 
ploring party  quitted  the  ship  so  early,  there  would  not  havo 
remained  a  sufficiency  of  hands  on  board  the  Hecla  to  have 
insured  her  safety.  In  fact  it  appeared  to  be  a  piK>vidential 
circumstance,  that  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  ice  for 
travdltng  had  oiffered  no  encouragement  for  setting  out  be- 
fore the  appointed  time. 

All  hopes  of  finding  a  harbour  had  hitherto  rested  on  their 
getting  the  ship  to  the  westward  ;  but  the  decided  tendency 
of  the  ice  to  drift  in  a  contrary  direction,  rendered  so  desiraUe 
an  object  almost  impossible  to  be  effected  in  any  reasonable 
time.  A  constant  darkness,  and  frequently  a  dense  fog  bank 
in  the  horizon,  was  observed  as  the  vessel  continued  to 
drive  to  the  eastward,  which  indicated  open  water  being  in  that 
direction  ;  to  which  quarter  their  attention  was  now  particu- 
larly turned.  ['^  :  ?  ';  ?^  ■; 
For  the  two  following  days  they  continued  closely  bcRet, 
but  still  driving  to  the  eastward,  across  the  mouth  of  VVeyde 
Bay.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  they  had  driven  within 
five  miles  of  a  point  oi'  laud,  seeming  to  recede  considerably 
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to  the  eastward,  which  appeared  to  answer  to  the  utuation  uf 
Muscle  or  Mussell  Bay,  as  laid  down  in  the  charts.  Captain 
Parry,  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  shelter  could  be  found 
here  for  the  ship,  as  a  lane  of  water  appeared  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  hauled  a  boat  over  the  ice,  and  then 
rowed  on  shore,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Foster,  and  some 
of  the  other  officers,  taking  a  small  store  of  provisions  to  de< 
posit  there,  as  a  future  resource  for  their  party,  should  they 
approach  that  part  of  the  coast  on  their  return. 

They  landed  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  Mr.  Bird  remain- 
ed to  bury  the  provisions,  while  Captain  Parry  and  Lieute- 
nant Foster  walked,  without  delay,  to  the  eastward,  and  on 
ascending  the  point,  found  that  there  was  an  indentation  in 
the  coast  on  the  other  side.  They  now  hurried  on  with  all 
possible  haste  to  examine  the  place  further,  entertaining  the 
mo^t  flattering  hopes  of  discovering  something  like  a  harbour 
for  the  ship  ;  but  great  was  their  mortification,  when  after 
three  hours  excessive  walking,  on  arriving  at  its  head,  they 
found  that  it  was  nothing  but  an  open  bay,  entirely  exposed 
to  the  inroads  of  all  the  northern  ice,  and  consequently  quite 
unfit  for  the  ship. 

The  bay  was  found  to  be  very  small,  being  only  about  two 
miles  in  depth,  and  lying  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of 
Verlegen  Hook,  having  a  beach  composed  of  small  rounded 
stones,  and  covered  with  great  quantities  of  drift-wood.  Some 
of  the  trees  with  their  roots  attached  to  them,  were  not  less 
than  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  the  smaller  ones  were  very 
abundant,  the  whole  being  of  the  pine  tribe. 

The  land  to  the  westward  of  this  coast,  is  very  rugged  and 
acuminated,  while  that  to  the  eastward  assumes  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect,  being  of  a  more  smooth  and  rounded  outline. 
Large  streams  of  water  were  discovered  rushing  down  the 
sides  of  all  the  hills,  and  large  ponds  of  it  were  seen  in  every 
direction,  even  at  the  height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  the  water  was  running  copiously,  almost  at 
midnight,  and  the  Saxifraga  Oppositi^lia  was  quite  out  in 
flower,  a  circumstance  never  before  known  at  such  a  season, 
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not  even  at  Winter  Isknd,  which  hes  nearly  Tburteen  degrees 
more  southwarff."  ;""  ""  ''■'  ' '' '  ''''_'"  '  '  ' '  '"'•'*'■ 

Several  rcin-de^r'<wyf6'6bkeWed,  but  a  Mndl  6h^^6toiy'wak 
killecl.  Ther6  was  dn  extensive  floe  of  Iaild*iee,4hiai  filled 
the  upper  part  of  the  bay^  biit  which  could  easily  Have  bieeh 
cut  through,  had  the  place  been  such  as  to  require  it.  The 
variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  observed  upon  the  ice  at 
this  spot  was  18"  IC  80",  westerly. 

A  consideraible  space  of  open  water  was  plainly  distinguish- 
ed from  the  hills  to  the  eastward  of  Verlegen  Hook,  and  the 
party  felt  confident  that  if  they  could  have  placed  the  Hecla 
in  perfect  security,  the  boats  might  be  got  into  this  water, 
which  apparently  led  directly  to  the  northward,  and  thus 
have  reached  the  main  ice  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  But 
painful  as  such  a  necessity  was,  they  were  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  the  necessity  of  aWaiting  with  inconceivable  anxiety 
some  favourable  chance.  They  returned  to  the  boat,  greatly 
disappointed,  and  reached  the  Hecla  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  7th. 

The  weather  had  continued  remarkably  fine  during  their 
three  week's  stay  on  the  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  and 
with  the  exception  of  only  two  or  three  hours  rain,  they  had 
enjoyed  A  clear  and  cloudless  sky,  with  scarcely  any  wind,  a 
warm  temperature  in  the  shade,  and  quite  a  scorcnihg  sun. 
Excellent  water  could  be  procured  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  ice  after  the  1st  of  June,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  w'eefci 
the  floe  pieces  looked  quite  blue  in  many  parts,  and  every 
where  the  snow  had  become  too  sofl  to  bear  a  man's  weight 

The  ship  ha!d  drifted  more  to  the  eastward,  and  was  withiii 
a  mile  of  the  spot  where  they  had  deposited  the  provisions 
on  the  preceding  evening;  iiO  ice  remaihed  between  thtih 
wd  t'he  land,  except  the  ffbe  to  which  they  had  so  long  been 
attached  irbiihd  which  Ihey  were  obliged  occasionally  to 
warp,  whenever  a!  slackening  of  the  ice  permitted,  to  prevent 
their  getting  too  near  the  rocks.  They  were  compelled  to 
remain  ini  that  situation  of  great  suspense  and  anxiety,  until 
the  evening  of  the  8th,  when  a  breezfe  Avhich  foitunately  sprung 
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up  frqm  the  southward  open^  th?  ice  from  the  point  of  the 
channel  to  three  or  four  hundred  ytrds,  which  enabled  them  to 
warp  in^  clear  water,  and  round  the  point  in  safety  ;  they 
opuld  make  no  soundings  with  ^wep^  fathoms,  at  one  third 
of  a  mil^  iirom  9  small  rp^ky  islet  lying  off  the  channel. 

Xhe  wind  h^  qpw  driven  the  ice  sp  fwf  off  the  land,  (is  to 
^nabl^  th^m  \o  forn;  a  clear  communication  with  the  (^n 
water  to  the  eastward ;  so  that  after  a  besetmeut  pf  twepty-four 
days,  they  ob^^ed  a  libeiraUon  from  theii^  clps^  conii.ncraent. 
1'his  fortunate  and  loug  wished  for  escf^pe^  gay?  fresh  am* 
matiou  to  the  whole  of  the  p^r^y,  ^nd  they  entert^in^id  the  wpst 
cpulident  hopes  of  mailing  th^  Hecla  perfectly  secure  ip  some 
hf^rbour  previous  to  their  departure  iu  the  boats,  an  object 
which  appeared  so  desirable,  and  which  th?  ^yents  of  the  pre- 
ying days  had  shown  to  be  iudispeQisa,hly  Qe¥^.sary,  before 
the^  9ould  venture  to  set  out     They  then  sj^retched  {pong 
the  low  point  of  Verlegen  Hook,  in  hopes  of  ^ding  a  place 
of  security  for  the  ship,  but  found  some  swell  coming  in  from 
Waygatz  Strait,  and  the  wind  blowing  from  the  southward, 
with  heayy  i;ain,  during  the  night,  tjbey  were  compelled  tO:  lay- 
^o  till  the  weather  should  become  more  favourable.     The 
wind  and  riup  moderating,  and  finding  a  clear  sea  in  the  di- 
rection of  N.N.E.  early  in  the  mornii;ig  of  the  9th,  they 
made  siul  towards  the  Seven  Islands. 
^.  They  discovered  a  house  on  the  Ipw  shpre  near  Verlegen 
Hook,  i^parently  in  a,  very  ruinous  state,  whiph  they  sup* 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  some  Russian  settlers,    j^s  a  proof 
th^t  the  heavy  or  fieldrice,  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  actually 
home  upon  these  shores,  the  party  found  fpr  the  first  time, 
heavy  grounded  ice  on  the  northern  coast  of  3pitzbergen, 
such  as  they  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  find  upon  all 
shelving  shores ;  if  otherwise,  tracer  would  be  left  of  that 
kind.     With  great  pleasure  they  fisund  no  odier  ice  attached 
to  the  land,  except  large  grounded  masifes  that,  were  along  the 
shore. 

Discoveringland  to  the  eastward,  they  nauled  up  for  it,  towards 
Brandy  wine  Bay,  with  the  intention  of  examining  that  part  of 
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(he  cout  For  a  nfe  harbour  for  the  ship.  The  ^'packed"  ice  was 
four  or  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  them,  the  blink  being 
strongly  marked,  and  of  a  yeltowish  colour,  oiet  the  whole  of 
the  northern  and  westerh  horizons.  They  stood  abotit  six  miles 
to  the  eastward  attvio  o'clbck  in  the  afternoon,  n^hen  they  struck 
soundings  in  seventeen,  and  immediately  afterwards  in  fifteen  fa- 
thoms i  upon  this  they  tacked  till  a  boat  coiild  be  got  a-hcad  to 
sound,  as  no  land  could  be  seen  #hhiii  mitty  leagues  of  them, 
and  theA  kept  to  the  E.N.EL  having  from  ten  to  fbui-teen 
fathoms  for  several  miles  in  thdt  (iirection.  A  quariUty  of 
heavy  ice,  Apparently  aground,  was  percoted  to  the  south- 
eastward, lying  around  the  '*  Low  Island  "  of  Phipps,  at  a 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles,  but  the  weather  being  diick  aihd 
hacy,  with  run,  sleet,  and  toow,  they  were  obliged  to  put  the 
ship's  head  to  the  north-we^t,  atid  lie-to  ;  they  drifted  to  the 
northward,  and  soob  dropped  off  iiitb  dieep  water.  No  bot- 
tom could  be  reached  with  the  hand-leads. 

They  were  now  desirous  to  ^tand  in  towards  the  eastern 
land,  but  the  weather  continuing  thick,  rendered  it  very  dan- 
gerous to  venture,  till  11  o''clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th, 
when  they  made  sail  towards  Brandywinc  Bay  ;  the  Wind 
belrtg  then  from  the  W.  S  W.,  or  nearly  dead  upon  the  shore. 
In  consequence  of  the  weather  clearing  up  soon  afler  one  in 
the  afternoon,  the  eastern  land  was  seen,  and  grounded  ice 
was  soon  after  discovered  off  Low  Isltod.  Walden^s  Island 
appeared  plainly  to  their  sight  to  th6  north^iatrti.  The  Bay 
was,  apparently,  deeply  indented,  and  seemed  likdy  to  afford 
such  nooks  as  they  wanted ;  and  where  so  large  a  space  of 
open  water,  and  consequently  some  sea,  had  hieti  exerting 
its  influence  fot  a  cohsiderable  time,  the  mojst  lianguine  and 
flattering  hopes  were  entertained  by  th6  Whole  party  of 
having  access  to  the  shores,  sufficiently  near,  at  least,  to 
enable  them  to  saW  into  some  safe  and  desirable  place  of 
shelter.  Biut  how  great  was  their  surprise  and  mortification, 
when  they  foilnd  that  the  whole  of  th6  coast,  from  the  islands 
northwards  to  Black  Point,  and  appalif^htiy  as  far  as  Walden'a 
Island,  was  rendered  inaccessible  by  one  continuous  and  heavy 
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flue  every  where  attached  po  the  shores,  and  to  tlie  numberlesa 
grounde4  masses  about  th^  island,  whiqh,  fofine^  an  einipe;(^ce 
of  six  or  seven  miles  in  width»  ip  inany  place^^,and  nQ^,l,e.ss 
thanitwelve  feet  m  thickness  near  the, margin  !      „.,.,  rj.,,'„  ,^f. 

They  stood  in  towards  this  floe,  from  the  north-wcs!  warri, 
but  no  bottom  was  found  with  thirty-five  fathoms  of  line. 
They  then  sailed  out  on  the  opposite  tack  for  about  a  mile. 
They  were  now  withia  four  or,  fiye  miies  from  the  north-en^t- 
ern  part  of  tbe  islandv  when  they  suddenly  struck  soundings 
in  ten  fj^thoips,  and  ^rhiph,  before  they  had  time  to  get  (lie 
ship's  hea4<iloun9t,,tl^ey  found  had  decreased  to  seven  fathoms. 
A  boat  was  immediately  Jpwercd,  and  Captain  iParry,  on 
soundings  found  that  some  heavy  masses  of  ice^  lying  n^ar 
the  sltip,  and  close  off  the  margin  of  the  flue,  were  aground 
in  sixiff^thoms  ;  this  appeared  to  be  a  bank  lying  by  itself  at 
that*  distance,  upon  which,  probably,  there  was  lesSj  water  to 
be  found  as  the  floe  prevented  their  sounding,  more  to  the 
eastward  about  the  shoalcst  part. 

The  prospect  from  the  mast-head  at  this  time  threw  a  damp 
over,  every  sanguine  expectation  that  had  been  entertained,  of 
their  being  soon  enabled  to  place  the  Hecla  in  perfect  security, 
and  willingly  would  Captain  Parry  at  that  period  have  per- 
suaded himself  if  possible*  that  he   would    be  justified  in 
quitting  her  at  sea  ;  but  such,   however,  was  the  nature  of 
t^e   navigation,  as  regarded  the  combined   difficulties  that 
might  arise  from  ice  and  a  brge  extent  of  shoal  and  unsurvey- 
ed  ground,  that  even  with  a  full  complement  of  oflicers  and 
men  on  board,  all  their  strength  and  exertions  would  scarce- 
ly have  sufliced,,  in  a  single  gale  of  wind,  to  have  kept  the 
ship  tolerably  secure.     The  conclusion  which  they  drew  was, 
tl)at  thus  to  have  left  the  ship,  would  have  been  ,o  expose 
her  to  imminent  peril,  rendering  it  impossible  to  conjecture 
where  they  would  find  her  on  their  return. 

They  now  stood  to  the  north-west  to  gain  an  offing  ;  the 
wind  having  freshened  up  from  the  S.W.  by  W.,  which  they 
expected  would  have  brought  the  drift  ice  from  the  "  pack ' 
upon  the  land,  but  after  having  sailed  eighteen  miles,  the)' 
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came  to  a  quantity  of  ice  that  was  streaming  off  from  the 
margin.;  They  tacked  at  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  found  that 
the  estimated  latitude,  by  tlieir  run  from  Low  Island,  was 
80°  86'.  No ;  obstruction  whatever  appeared  ct  that  time  to 
the  north  and  north-west  of  them,  and  in  all  probability, 
they  might  have  run  to  SOi"  had  there  been  any  object  in 
their  so  doing. 

They  then  determined  on  taking  advantage  of  the  westerly 
windi  ^^^  of  the  lee  afiPorcfed  them  by  the  ice,  and  to  stand  back 
to.  tbei  southwiard  Upwards  Waygatz  Strait,  where  a  dark  pur- 
ple sky  appeared,,  which^  thpy  th9ught'in,^i9ated  clear  water, 
and  where,  from  the  clearness  of  the  shores  about  Verlegen 
Hook,  they  entertained  great  hopes  of  being  able  to  have 
access  to  the  land  near  some  harbour  ;  they  kept  in  that  di« 
rection  during  the  night,  but  found  the  ice  to  be  drifting  very 
fast  to  the  eastward.  Wf  ..,,,,  i 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  they  found  great  difficulty  in 
getting  to  the  windward  of  the  shoal  ground,  off  the  west  end 
of  Low  Island,  the  ice  having  approached  so  near  to  it, 
though  forty-eight  hours  previous  to  that  time,  none  could  be 
seen  from  the  ship^s  deck,  in  a  more  westerly  direction ;  when 
they  had  proceeded  further  to  the  southward,  they  found 
that  the  same  effect  had  been  produced  in  a  much  more  sur- 
prising degree  under  all  the  lands  about  the  entrance  of  Way- 
gatz Strait,  and  towards  Verlegen  Hook  ;  thus  they  found  it 
impossible  to  have  reached  any  of  the  shores  that  appeared 
in  sight  from  their  mast>head ;  baffled  in  their  intentions  they 
again  pushed  back  to  the  northward,  there  being  every  pro- 
bability, should  the  westerly  wind  continue,  of  their  having 
no  space  in  which  they  could  keep  under  way,  preferring  to 
be  beset  in  a  high  latitude,  if  they  should  be  beset  at  all.  In 
the  course  of  the  ISth,  the  wind  had  shifted  so  far  to  the 
northward,  as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  main 
ice,  and,  at  the  same  time  to  examine  about  Walden  Island ; 
though  they  entertained  little  hopes  of  finding  a  harbour  on 
so  small  a  spot  of  land,  for  there  was  every  probability,  should 
they  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  harbour,  that  this  island 
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would  form  one  of  the  stations  to  which  piof  liioni  and  infor' 
nation  could  be  carried,  as  an  assislanM  to  th«r  party  on 
their  return  Ototn  the  northward. 

AAer  they  had  beaten  through  much  ice,  of  the  drill  or 
brolien  kind,  that  had  collected  together  for  the  last  two  days, 
they  at  length  got  into  an  open  space  of  water  inshore,  about 
six  miles  to  the  northward  of  Low  Island,  and  on  the  morn< 
ing  of  the  13th,  they  stretched  in  towards  Walden  Island, 
around  which  they  found,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fixed  ice, 
which  entirely  enveloped  the  inner  or  eastern  end  of  the  island. 

They  had  scarcely  seen  the  blue  sky,  ever  since  they  had 
got  into  open  water,  and  had  experienced  fog,  sleet,  or  snow 
during  almost  all  that  time.  They  were  still  at  a  loss  to  know 
the  position  of  the  mun  ice,  while  the  nature  of  that  through 
which  they  had  been  sailing  for  so  many  miles,  was  very  un- 
favourable to  the  progress  of  boats  over  it,  whenever  ft  should 
beconre  packed. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  Walden  tshmd  being  clear  of  the 
loose  ice,  they  sailed  towards  it,  mid  when  within  two  miles 
observed  that  about  half  that  space  was  occupied  by  land  ice ; 
however,  being  desirous  of  a  better  view  than  the  crow's-nest 
afforded,  and  also  of  depositing  a  supply  of  provisions.  Captain 
Parry  and  Lieutenant  Foster  landed  upon  the  ice,  and  walked 
over  about  three  qnarters  of  a  mile  of  high  and  rugged  hum< 
mocks  to  the  shore.  Ascending  about  three  hundred  feet, 
they  bad  a  view  of  the  Seven  Islands,  and  of  land  beyond 
(hem  far  to  the  eastwafrd,  and  here  the  whole  sea  was  covered 
with  one  unbroken  lacnd-floe  attached  to  all  the  shoresy  ex- 
tending each  way  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  This  pros- 
pect destroyed  every  ho]^  of  finding  a  harbour  among  the 
iSeven  Islands,  and  therefore  after  deposing  the  provisions 
which  were  (o  be  kfi  here  for  a  supply  to  the  boats  on;  their 
return,  they  returned  to  the  ship. 

Observing  that  the  sea  was  perfectly  clear  to  the  nerthwar<l, 
they  now  stood  for  Little  Table  Island,  hoping  that  the  rock 
off  its  northern  end'  might  aflbrd  shelter  for  the  ship;    Lieu 
tenant  B.<tts  was  sent  on  shore;  but  could  find  no  place  of 
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sh«l|f  r,  And  having  depositod  another  imall  store  of  provision*, 
returned.  Thii  was  the  only  island  round  which  a  ship  at 
this  time  might  sail,  all  the  others  being  enclosed  by  barriera 
of  ice. 

The  17th  of  June  had  ww  arrived  and  no  prospect  appear- 
ed of  getting  the  Hecla  into  harbour ;  and  every  day's  experi- 
ence shewed  that  it  wotikl  be  an  act  of  great  rashness,  to 
attempt  to  quit  her  in  her  present  situation,  which,  even  with 
all  her  officers  and  anen*  was  one  of  great  precariousness. 
Captain  Parry  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  call  official  ly 
on  his  officers  for  their  opinion,  which  he  ibund  to  agree  eo. 
tirely  with  his  own. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June,  while  8taBdi]igi>in  fior 
the  high  land  to  the  eastward  of  Verlegen  Hook«  they  per- 
ceived from  the  crowVnest,  a  low  pcunt  which  might  possibly 
a^ord  some  shelter  for  the  ship  ;  and  on  the  followi^  morn- 
^g,  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  Captain  Parry  proceed- 
cd  to  examine  it.  They  found  it  to  be  a  cojosiderable  bay, 
affording  excellent  land-locked  anchorage,  and  sufficiently 
clear  of  ice  to  permit  the  ship  to  enter.  Having  sounded  the 
entrance  to.  brijog  her  in,  the  miun  object  of  their  enterprise 
now  appeared  within  their  grasp  and  all  felt  stimulated  to  new 
exertiona.  The  ship  was  towed  and  warped  in  with  great 
alacrity,  and  on  the  SOth  they  dropped  anchor  in  Hecla  Cove, 
in  thirteen  fathoms,  and  made  fast  to  the  land-ice,  which 
still  iijled  all  the  upper  part  of  the  bay.  After  resting  a  few 
hours  they  proceeded  to  saw  a  canaL  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
length,  through  which  the  ship  was  removed  into,  a  better 
situation  and  properly  secured.  On  the  following  morning, 
tjhey  hauled  the  launch  up  on  the  beachy  and  Captain  Pairy 
ordered  such  storea  and  provisions  to  be  landed  as  would 
render  the  party  who  were  now  to  leave  the  ship  and  proceed 
in  the  boats,  sufficient  resources,  if  on  their  return  they  should 
find  the  ship  driven  to,  sea  by  the  ice.  Lieutenant  Foster, 
upon  whom  the  command  of  the  Hecla  would  now  devolve, 
was  directed  to  send  notice  in  the  course  of  the  summer  to 
the  various  stations  whpre  provisions,  were  df^posited,  stating 
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the  sttiiAtion  of  the  nhip  and  any  other  information  rhich 
might  he  useful  for  Captain  Parry's  guidance,  on  reluiirirtt 
fVom  the  north.  '"'^*  "•''J»'^»*'  '  •''  "»  •^''•••'««:;  -^  -»»!•      Ti 

£very  thing  being  now  completed,  Captnin  Parry  and  hit 
party  left  the  ship  with  the  two  boats,  which  they  named  the 
Enterprise,  and  the  Endeavour.  Mr.  Beverly  was  attached 
to  the  boat  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Parry  drtd  Lieute. 
nant  Rnss,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Bird,  wns  attached  to  the 
other.  Lieutenant  Crozier  accompanied  them  in  one  of  the 
ship^H  cutters,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some  of  the  weight 
as  far  as  Walden  Island,  together  with  a  store  of  provi'^uins 
to  be  deposited  on  Low  Island,  as  an  intermediate  siati'^^  < 
tween  Walden  Island  and  the  ship.  As  it  would  !)e  nece^  ary 
not  to  prolong  their  return  beyond  the  end  of  August,  they 
took  only  seventy-one  days  provisions,  which,  including  the 
boat%  and  every  other  article,  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  pounds  a  man ;  and  as  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ice 
rendered  it  improbable  that  either  the  rein-deer,  or  the  snow- 
shoes  would  prove  of  nny  service,  they  gave  up  the  idea  of 
taking  them,  and  constructed  out  of  the  snow-shoes  four  ex- 
cellent sledges  fai-  dragging  a  port  of  their  baggage  over  the 
ice ;  and  these  proved  of  invaluable  service  to  them,  while  the 
rest  of  the  things  just  mentioned  would  only  have  been  an 
incumbrance. 

Having  received  the  usual  salutation  of  three  cheers,  from 
those  whom  they  left  behind,  they  paddled  through  a  quan- 
tity df  loose  ice  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  then  steered 
for  the  western  part  of  Ldw  IslJand,  which  they  reached  at 
half-pdst  two  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd. 

On' the  following  day,  hjftvirig'  rlciorted  the  provisions 
which  vt'ere  to  ^Jr  Ifeft  Here,  they  set  ott'ur.  f-  nt  o'clock  i>)  ihe 
morning,  ](:(iddring  watch  aVid  watc'  'o  p/p i  ,j people  u  Jittle 
rest.  The  Weathei*  was  quite  calm,  a  good  deal  of  ice  was  seeh 
about  the  island,  and  a  thick  fog  coming  on,  they  were  obliged 
to  grope  their  way  for  several  hours  to  get  clear  of  it.  They 
saw  £!  great  number  of  Walr'usscs  lying  in  herds  upon  the  ice, 
'..id  on  .'observing  the  boats,  they  plunged  into  the  water 
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to  follow  thorn.  The  souiul  which  titty  titter  is  something 
brtween  bellowing  and  vrry  loud  «<"^rtina:,  which  tu^ether 
with  their  grim,  bearded  countenuuceir,  mfide  tliein  appear 
rather  formidable  enemies  to  contend  with,  but  as  thi  y  never 
make  the  first  attack,  the  party  deemed  it  advisable  not  to 
molest  them,  for  they  would  soon  have  destroyed  the  boats,  if 
one  nf  them  had  been  wounded. 

After  they  had  rested  a  few  hours,  and  removed  the  prow 
viiii  ;ns  and  other  articles  from  Lieutenant  Crozier^s  boat,  they 
parted  with  him  and  set  off  for  Little  Table  Island  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third ;  as  they  antici- 
pated finding  much  open  water  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the 
autumn.  Captain  Parry  sent  directions  to  Lieutenant  Foster, 
to  deposit  a  spare  boat  at  Waldcn  Island  in  time  for  his 
return,  in  case  any  accident  should  happen  to  make  th«>nt 
require  it 

They  found  that  the  land-ice  continued  to  adhere  to  thtf 
Seven  Islands  ;  along  the  margin  of  which  they  rowed  a  part 
of  their  way  to  Little  Table  Island,  where  they  arrived  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  They  examined  and  re-secured  the  pro- 
visions that  had  been  left  on  shore,  having  found  that  their 
depot  had  been  disturbed  by  the  bears.  The  weather  at  this 
time  l)eing  calm  and  clear,  and  the  prospect  to  the  northward 
very  favourable,  and  very  little  loose  ice  to  be  seen,  they  took 
their  final  leave,  at  halt-past  ten,  of  the  Spitzbergen  shores, 
as  they  hoped,  fur  at  least  two  months.  They  steered  due 
north,  and  made  very  good  progress. 

As  their  plan  of  travelling  was  nearly  the  same  throughout 
this  excursion  after  they  entered  upon  the  ice,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  give  some  account  of  their  usual  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. It  was  their  intention  to  travel  wholly  by  night, 
and  to  rest  by  day,  there  being  constant  day-light  in  those 
regions  during  the  summer  season.  The  advantages  of  that 
plan,  which  was  occasionally  deranged  by  circumstances,  con- 
sisted first,  in  their  avoiding  the  mtense  and  oppressive  glare 
from  the  snow  during  the  time  of  the  sun^s  greatest  altitude, 
ao  as  to  prevent,  in  some  degree,  the  painful  inflammation  in 
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the  eyes,  called  **  snow-blindness,"  which  is  oommon  in  all 
snowy  countries.  They  also  thus  enjoyed  a  greater  warmth 
during  the  hours  of  rest,  and  had  a  better  chance  of  drying 
their  clothes ;  besides  which)  they  derived  a  great  advantage 
from  the  snow  being  harder  at  night,  which  rendered  it  better 
for  travelling.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  that  plan 
was,  that  the  fogs  were  somewhat  more  frequent,  and  more  thick 
by  night  than  by  day ;  in  other  respects,  the  temperature 
underwent  but  little  variation  during  the  twenty-four  hours. 
Their  tr?relling  by  night  and  sleeping  by  day  so  completely 
hiverted  the  natural  order  of  things,  that  it  was  sometimes 
difficult  to  persuade  themselves  of  the  reality.  Even  Captain 
Parry  himself,  and  the  officers,  who  were  all  furnished  with 
pocket  chronometers,  could  not  always  bear  in  mind  at  what 
part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  they  had  arrived  ;  and  several 
of  the  men  positively  declared  that  they  never  knew  night 
from  day  during  the  whole  excursion. 

They  rose  in  the  evening,  and  always  commenced  their 
day  with  prayers  ;  after  which  they  took  off  their  fur  slcep« 
ing-dresses,  and  put  on  those  for  travelling ;  the  former  being 
made  of  camblct  lined  with  racoon  skins,  and  the  latter  of 
strong  blue  box-cloth.  They  always  put  on  the  same  stock- 
ings and  boots  for  travelling  in ;  whether  they  had  become 
dry  during  the  day  or  not  ;  but  it  mostly  happened  that  they 
were  either  wet  or  hard-frozen.  But  that  indeed  was  of  no 
consequence,  beyond  the  discomfort  of  flrst  putting  them  on, 
as  they  were  sure  to  get  thoroughly  wet  soon  after  commenc- 
ing their  journey  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of 
vital  importance  for  them  to  keep  dry  things  for  sleeping  in. 
After  they  were  "  rigged  "  for  travelling,  and  breakfasted 
upon  warm  cocoa  and  biscuit,  they  stowed  the  things  in  the 
boats  and  on  the  sledges,  to  secure  them  from  the  wet,  and 
then  set  off  for  their  day's  journey.  They  usually  travelled 
for  about  five  hours,  then  stopped  an  hour  or  two  to  dine, 
and  again  travelled  four,  five,  and  sometimes  six  hours,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  ;  after  which,  they  halted  for  the  night, 
as  they  caWed  it,  though  it  was  usually  early  in  the  morning 
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and  hauled  their  boats  upon  the  largest  surface  of  ice,  which 
happened  to  be  near  them,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  its 
breaking  up  by  coming  in  contact  with  other  masses,  and  also 
to  prevent  drift  as  much  as  posuble.  They  then  placed  the 
boats  alongside  of  each  other,  with  their  sterns  to  the  wind, 
and  the  snow  or  wet  was  cleared  out  of  them,  and  the  sails, 
supported  by  the  bamboo  masts  and  three  paddles,  placed 
over  them  as  awnings,  an  entrance  being  left  at  the  bow. 
The  men  then  put  on  dry  stockings  and  fur  boots,  after  which 
they  set  about  the  necessary  repturs  of  the  boats,  sledges,  or 
clothes  ;  and,  after  having  served  up  the  provisions  for  the 
succeeding  day,  they  went  to  supper.  Most  of  the  officers  and 
men  then  smoked  their  pipes,  which  served  to  dry  the  boats 
and  awnings  very  much.  This  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
was  their  only  time  of  enjoyment ;  the  men  told  their  stories, 
and  '*  fought  all  their  battles  o'er  again,"  and  the  labours  of 
the  day,  unsuccessful  as  they  had  often  been,  were  forgotten. 
A  regular  watch  was  set  during  their  resting-time,  to  look  out 
for  bears,  or  for  the  ice  breaking  up,  as  well  as  to  attend  to 
the  drying  of  the  clothes,  each  man  alternately  taking  the 
duty  for  one  hour.  They  then  concluded  the  day  with 
prayers  ;  and  lay  down  to  sleep,  in  their  fur  dresses,  with  a 
degree  of  comfort  which  few  persons  would  imagine  possible, 
under  such  circumstances.  After  they  had  slept  seven  hours, 
the  man  appointed  to  boil  the  cocoa  roused  them,  when  it  was 
ready,  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  and  they  then  commenced 
their  day  m  the  manner  before  described. 

The  allowance  of  provisions  for  each  man  per  day  was  as 
follows  : — 

Biscuit  •  •  •  .....•••.»....  10  ounces. 

Pemmican  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  .-♦    9       " 

Sweetened  Cocoa  Powder       1       "to  make  one  pmt. 

Rum 1  ^11. 

Tobacco    •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  ••    3  ounces  per  week. 

Their  fuel  consisted  entirely  of  spirits  of  wine,  of  which  two 
pints  formed  their  daily  allowance.  They  cooked  their  cocoa 
in  an  iron  boiler  over  a  shallow  iron  lamp,  with  seven  wicks. 
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One  pint  of  the  3pirits  of  wine  was  found  sufficient  for  pre. 
paring  their  breakfasts,  that  is,  for  heating  twrenty-eight  pints 
of  water.  When  the  weather  was  calm  and  fair,  this  quantity 
of  fuel  brought  it  to  the  boiling  point  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  This  made  a  very  comfortable  meal  to  per< 
sons  situated  as  they  were.  Such,  with  very  little  variation, 
was  their  regular  routine  during  the  whole  of  their  excursion. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  they  set  off 
on  their  first  journey  over  the  ice.  They  found  it  very  slow 
and  laborious  travelling ;  the  pieces  of  ice,  being  of  small 
extent  and  very  rugged,  obliged  them  to  make  three  journies, 
and  sometimes  four,  with  the  boats  and  baggage,  and  to  launch 
several  times  across  narrow  pools  of  water  :  every  individual 
however  exerted  himself  to  the  very  utmost,  with  the  hope  of 
sooner  reaching  the  main  or  field  ice.  They  stopped  to  dine 
at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  S5th,  having  made  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  of  northing  ;  after  which  they  again  set 
forward,  and  proceeded  till  eleven,  when  they  halted  to  rest. 

They  set  out  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening  ;  but  found 
their  way  to  lie  over  nothing  but  small  loose  rugged  masses 
of  ice,  separated  by  little  pools  of  water,  which  obliged  them 
constantly  to  launch  and  haid  up  the  boats,  each  of  which 
operations  required  them  to  be  unloaded  and  occupied  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  it  rained 
very  hard,  which  obliged  them  to  take  shelter  under  the 
awnings.  But  the  weather  improving  at  six,  they  again 
moved  forward,  and  travelled  till  a  quarter  past  eleven,  when 
they  hauled  up  the  boats  upon  the  only  large  floe  piece  that 
appeared  in  sight 

They  pursued  their  journey  at  half-past  nine  in  the  evening, 
but  the  weather  being  very  thick,  and  the  ice  much  in  mo- 
tion, made  it  very  dangerous  to  cross  with  loaded  boats  ;  and 
when  they  came  to  the  margin  of  the  floe-piece  on  which 
they  had  slept,  seeing  no  road  by  which  they  could  proceed 
with  safety,  they  preferred  reniaining  where  they  were,  to  the 
risk  of  being  driven  back  to  the  southward,  on  one  of  the 
smaller  masses.    They  therefore  halted  at  midnight,  having 
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waded  three  quarters  of  a  mile  through  water,  from  two  to  five 
inches  deep  upon  the  ice. 

On  the  S8th,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  came 
to  a  floe,  covered  with  high  and  rugged  hummocks,  which 
opposed  a  formidable  obstacle  to  their  progress.  These  fol- 
lowed each  other  in  successive  tiers,  so  that  they  had  no  sooner 
crossed  one  line  of  hummocks,  than  another  presented  itself. 
Over  these  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  hauled  the 
boats,  and  the  weather  becoming  thick,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
seeing  across  the  succeeding  tier,  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
linquish their  further  efforts.  In  some  cases  the  boats  were 
carried  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction  ;  and  in  one  instance 
James  Parker  (one  of  the  seamen)  received  a  severe  contusion 
on  his  back,  by  the  boat  falling  upon  him  from  a  hummock. 
it  is  deserving  of  remark,  that,  notwithstanding  the  boats 
received  many  heavy  blows,  the  nautical  and  astronomical 
instruments  were  so  placed  upon  a  wooden  platform  in  the 
after  locker,  on  strong  springs  of  whalebone,  that  all  of  them 
escaped  being  injured. 

They  proceeded  onwards  under  similar  circumstances  to  the 
1st.  of  July,  when  on  observation  they  found  their  latitude  to 
be  81*  SO*  41".  After  crossing  several  pieces  of  ice,  they  got 
into  a  good  "  lead**  of  water,  four  or  five  miles  in  length  ; 
two  or  three  of  which  occurred  under  the  lee  of  a  floe,  being 
the  second  they  had  seen  that  deserved  the  name.  They 
then  passed  over  four  or  five  small  floes,  and  crossed  the 
pools  of  water  that  lay  between  them.  The  ice  was  less 
broken  up,  and  tolerably  level ;  but  they  found  from  six  to 
eighteen  inches  of  soft  snow  upon  it  in  every  part,  which  ren- 
dered their  travelling  very  fatiguing,  and  obliged  them  to 
make  two,  and  sometimes  three,  journies  with  their  loads. 
They  at  length  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  lighten  the 
boats  as  much  as  they  possibly  could,  by  putting  the  bread- 
bags  upon  the  sledges,  on  account  of  the  '*  runners"  of  the  boats 
sinking  so  much  deeper  into  the  snow  ;  but  the  bread  ran  a 
great  risk  of  being  wetted  by  this  plan. 

Captain  Parry  and  Lieutenant  Ross  generally  went  a-head 
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as  soon  as  they  landed  on  a  floe-piece,  to  select  the  easiest 
road;  Messrs  Beverly  and  Bird  following  them  with  the 
sledges  ;  by  which  means  the  snow  was  much  trodden  down, 
and  the  road  thus  greatly  improved  for  the  boats.  At  soon  as 
they  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  floe,  or  come  to  any  difficult 
place,  they  mounted  one  of  the  highest  hummocks  of  ice 
nearest  to  them,  (many  of  which  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
five  feet  above  the  sea,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  a 
better  view  ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  dreariness  which 
such  a  view  presented  to  them.  They  had  nothing  but  ice 
and  sky  for  their  eyes  to  rest  upon  ;  and  even  the  latter  was 
often  secluded  from  their  view  by  dense  and  dismal  fogs.  For 
want  of  variety,  the  most  trifling  circumstances  engaged  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  their  attention ;  as  a  passing  gull, 
a  mass  of  ice  of  unusual  form,  and  other  trifling  occurrences, 
which,  at  other  times,  they  would  have  regarded  as  insignifi. 
cant,  became  objects  which  their  situation  and  circumstances 
magnified  into  ridiculous  importance.  It  was  cheering  for  them 
to  turn  from  such  scenes  of  inanimate  desolation,  to  their  two 
little  boats  in  the  distance,  to  see  the  moving  figures  of  the  men 
winding  with  their  sledges  among  the  hummocks,  and  again 
to  hear  the  sound  of  human  voices  breaking  through  the 
stillness  of  the  icy  wilderness.  In  some  cases.  Captain  Parry 
and  Lieutenant  Ross  took  separate  routes  to  try  the  ground, 
which  kept  them  almost  continually  floundering  among  deep 
snow  and  water.  They  then  brought  the  sledges  up  as  far  as 
had  been  explored,  and  returned  for  the  boats  ;  each  boat's 
crew,  when  the  road  was  tolerable,  dragged  their  own,  and 
the  officers  took  an  equal  share  of  the  labour  with  the  men. 
They  were  obliged  to  proceed  in  this  manner,  nine  miles  out 
of  every  ten  that  they  travelled  over  the  ice  ;  for  they  seldom 
met  with  a  surface  that  was  sufficiently  hard  and  level  to 
drag  all  their  loads  at  one  journey,  and  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances, during  the  first  fortnight  they  had  to  make  three 
journies  which  th?ir  boats  and  baggage  j  that  is,  to  traverse 
the  same  road  five  times  over. 
Thcv  halted  at  eleven  o^clock  at  night,  after  having  (raver- 
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Dcd  from  ten  to  eleven  miles,  and  made  good  seven  and  a  half 
in  a  N.  by  W.  direction.  They  again  set  forward  at  ten  in 
the  morning  of  the  2nd,  but  the  sun  being  oppresuvely  warm, 
together  M^ith  the  glare  from  the  snow,  produced  so  punful 
a  sensation  in  most  of  their  eyes,  as  obliged  them  to  halt 
shortly  aUer  to  avoid  being  blinded.  The  men  took  advan- 
tage of  this  warm  weather  to  wash  themaelveS)  and  to  mend  and 
dry  their  clothes  ;  and  then  set  out  at  half-past  three  in  the 
afternoon.  They  found  the  snow  so  soft  as  to  take  them  up 
to  their  knees  at  almost  every  other  step,  and  frequently  still 
deeper  ;  so  that  they  were  oflen  five  minutes  together  in 
moving  a  single  boat,  with  all  their  united  strength.  Finding 
it  impossible  to  proceed  under  such  circumstances,  they 
determined,  by  degrees,  to  fall  into  their  night.^travelling 
again,  from  which  they  had  insensibly  deviated.  They 
halted  at  half-past  five,  the  weather  being  clear  and  warm,  and 
many  of  the  people^s  eyes  were  beginning  to  fail  them.  They 
did  not  set  out  again  till  afler  midmight,  as  they  thought  the 
snow  would  require  some  time  to  harden  after  so  warm  a  day ; 
but,  to  their  great  disappointment,  they  found  the  snow  still 
to  be  very  soft,  which  rendered  their  travelling  very  fatiguing. 
They  at  first  lost  their  way  across  a  number  of  small  loose 
pieces,  most  of  which  were  from  five  to  twenty  yards  apart, 
and  just  sufficiently  separated  to  give  them  all  the  labour  of 
launching  and  hauling  up  the  boats,  without  the  advantage 
of  their  making  any  progress  by  water  ;  while  they  crossed, 
in  other  instances,  from  mass  to  mass^  by  laying  the  boats 
over  as  bridges,  by  which  the  men  and  the  baggage  passed. 
By  these  means  they  reached  a  floe,  about  a  mile  in  length, 
in  a  northern  direction  ;  but  the  labour  that  was  required  to 
traverse  it  was  very  great.  They  found  the  average  depth 
of  snow  upon  the  level  parts  to  be  about  five  inches,  under 
which  lay  water  four  or  five  inches  deep  ;  but,  the  moment 
thai  they  approached  a  hummock,  the  depth  to  which  they 
sank  increased  to  three  or  four  feet,  which  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  at  times,  to  obtain  a  sufficient  looting  for  one 
leg  before  they  were  enabled  to  extricate  the  other.    The 
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pools  of  fresh  water  had  now  become  very  large,  some  of 
them  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  depth  above 
their  knees,  which  prevented  them  from  taking  the  sledges, 
for  fear  of  wetting  the  provisions  ;  but  they  preferred  tran- 
sporting the  boats  across  them,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
cold  of  the  snow  water,  as  the  bottom  was  harder  for  the 
**  runners"  to  slide  upon.  In  one  instance,  they  were  two 
hours  proceeding  a  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  on  this 
kind  of  road. 

They  halted  at  half- past  six  in  the  morning  to  dine  ;  and 
after  they  had  emptied  their  boots  and  wrung  their  stockings, 
which,  to  them,  was  like  putting  on  dry  ones,  they  set  out, 
and  at  length  got  into  a  '*  lane  '*  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long,  in  a  N.N.E.  direction.  They  halted  for  the 
night,  almost  exhausted  with  their  laborious  day^s  work,  at 
half  an  hour  before  midnight,  having  made  a  distance  good 
to  ihe  northward  not  exceeding  two  miles  and  a  quarter. 
They  allowed  themselves  this  night  a  hot  supper,  consisting 
of  a  pint  of  soup  per  man,  made  of  an  ounce  of  pemmican 
each,  and  eight  or  ten  birds  which  they  had  killed ;  and 
which  afforded  them  a  luxury,  which  none,  but  those  who 
have  been  placed  in  similar  situations,  can  duly  appreciate. 

They  rose  and  breakfasted  at  nine  o''clock  in  Uie  evening ; 
but  the  weather  had  gradually  become  so  inclement  and  thick, 
with  snow,  sleet,  and  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  eastward,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have  seen  their 
way,  or  have  avoided  getting  wet  through,  if  they  had  moved; 
they  were  therefore  compelled  to  remain  under  cover  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  having  soon  after  changed  to 
heavy  rain,  and  the  wind  being  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  they 
were  unavoidably  detained  till  half  past  seven  in  the  evening 
of  the  4th,  when  they  found,  on  setting  out,  that  there  was 
nothing  but  loose  drift  ice  for  them  to  haul  over  ;  nor  could 
they  discover,  from  the  highest  hummock,  a  single  floe,  much 
less  a  field,  towards  which  to  direct  their  course.  They 
crossed  two  or  three  small  floe-pieces,  all  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  extent,  upon  which  they  found  hummocks  occur* 
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ring  ridge  after  ridge,  with  only  fiOly  or  sixty  yards  of  level 
ice  between  them  :  they  also  found  that  the  rain  had  pro- 
duced a  greater  effect  than  the  sun,  in  soAening  the  snow. 
Captun  Patiy  and  Lieutenant  Ross,  when  performing  their 
pioneering  duty,  were  frequently  so  beset  by  the  snow,  that 
sometimes  after  having  tried  in  vun  to  extricate  their  legs, 
they  were  obliged  to  sit  quietly  down  for  a  short  time  to  rest 
themselves,  previous  to  making  another  attempt ;  and  the 
men,  in  dragging  the  sledges,  were  often  under  the  necessity 
of  crawling  upon  all-fours,  to  make  any  progress  at  all. 
Snow-shoes  would  have  been  rather  an  incumbrance  than  of 
service  to  them,  as  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  so  irregular. 
Lapland  shoes,  or  Kamoogaa,  had  been  hitherto  used  by 
them  for  walking  in,  which  were  found  to  be  excellent  for 
dry  snow  ;  but  there  being  so  much  water  upon  the  ice,  they 
now  substituted  the  Esquimaux  boots,  which  had  been  made 
in  Greenland  (and  obtained  from  thence,  through  the  kind 
means  of  Lieutenant  Holboll,  of  the  Danish  navy,)  expressly 
for  their  use,  and  which  they  found  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
others  for  this  kind  of  travelling.    Just  before  they  halted, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  the  ice  at  the  margin 
of  the  floe  broke,  while  the  men  were  landing  the  provisions 
out  of  the  boats  ;  and  a  bag  of  cocoa  narrowly  escaped  being 
lost,  which  fell  overboard,  but  fortunately  rested  on  a  tongue 
of  ice  ;    the    cocoa   however    did  not   suffer  the  slightest 
injury,   as  the  bag  was  made  of  Mackintosh's  waterproof 
canvass,  which  invaluable  manufacture  consists  in  applying  a 
solution  of  elastic  gum,  or  caoutchouc,  between  two  parts  of 
canvass,  which  renders  it  both  durable  and  water-tight. 

They  rose  at  five  o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  but  no  land 
appeared  in  sight,  from  the  highest  hummocks,  and  nothing 
but  broken  loose  ice  could  be  seen  in  any  direction.  They 
hauled  across  several  pieces,  which  were  scarcely  fit  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  boats,  but  in  such  cases  they  used  the  precau- 
tion of  dividing  their  baggage,  that  they  might  not,  in  case 
the  ice  should  break  or  turn  over,  lose  all  at  once.  As  they 
proceeded  farther,  they  found  the  ice  to  be  much  more  broken 
P.  V.  33.  6F 
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than  it  was  since  they  had  first  entered  the  <'paci(."  The  labour 
that  was  required  to  drag  the  boats  over  the  hummocks,  and 
from  one  mass  to  another,  was  so  great,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  what  seamen  call  a  **  bowline-hauP  for 
many  minutes  together  ;  which  so  exhausted  the  men,  that 
they  were  often  obliged  to  sit  down  and  take  breath.  They 
stopped  at  midnight  to  dine,  and  obtained  the  meridian  altitude, 
and  then  passed  over  a  floe  full  of  hummocks,  a  mile  and  a 
half  in  length  ;  but  any  kind  of  floe  was  of  great  relief  to 
ihf  m  after  the  constant  difficulty  they  had  experienced  in 
passing  over  loose  ice.  They  had  not  for  several  days  obser- 
ved any  ice  covered  with  mud  or  soil,  called  by  the  sailors 
"  dirty  ice,"  which  they  had  frequently  met  with  during  the 
first  week  after  they  had  left  the  open  water.  They  often 
noticed  parts  of  the  ice,  which,  at  a  distance,  /appeared  of  an 
iron>rust  colour  ;  but  on  coming  near  it,  and  taking  up  some 
in  tiieir  hands,  they  could  detect  nothing  with  the  magnifying 
glass. 

.,  They  had  now  several  hours  of  very  beautiful  weather;  but 
a  thick  fog,  which  came  on  early  in  the  morning  of  the  sixth, 
obliged  them  to  halt  at  five  o'clock,  having  got  to  the  end  of 
a  floe,  and  only  made  good  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north, 
ward.  The  men  were  greatly  fatigued,  and  an  extra  ounce  of 
bread  and  one  of  pemmican  were  served  for  their  supper  ;  an 
addition  to  the  original  allowance  which  was  frequently 
obliged  to  be  made,  after  this  time,  to  prevent  their  going  to 
bed  hungry.  They  again  set  out  at  half-past  six  in  the  even- 
ing ;  but  the  fog  continued  very  thick,  and  the  ice  of  the 
same  broken  kind  as  before  ;  till,  towards  the  end  of  their 
day'R  journey,  they  landed  on  the  only  level  floe  that  they 
had  met  with,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  ;  but, 
being  almost  clear  of  snow,  it  afforded  such  good  travelling, 
that  although  they  were  much  fatigued  at  the  time,  they  were 
enabled  to  haul  the  boats  and  all  the  luggage  across  it  at  one 
journey,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  an  hour.  They 
halted  at  the  northern  margin  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  7th.    The  prospect  beyond  them  was  very  unfavour 
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able ;  and  at  eight  oVIock  in  the  evening,  when  the^  launche({ 
the  boata,  there  was  not  a  piece  of  large  or  level  ice  to  be 
seen  in  a  northern  direction.  Aflter  an  hour,  however,  they 
arrived  at  a  verydiflicult  pass,  which  required  all  their  strength, 
as  well  as  care,  to  accomplish.  They  had  first  to  launch  the 
boats  into  the  water  over  a  high  and  rugged  margin,  and  then 
to  haul  them  across  a  number  of  irregular  and  ill^connected 
masses,  being  obliged,  sometimes,  to  make  bridges  of  them 
for  the  conveyance  of  themselves  and  their  provisions  ;  and 
at  one  time  they  had  to  cut  a  passage  through  a  ridge  of 
hummocks  which  lay  across  their  path.  They  were  thus  more 
than  two  hours  in  proceeding  a  distance  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  and  fifty  yards.  Notwithstanding  these  discourag- 
ing difficulties,  the  men  laboured  with  great  cheerfulness  and 
good-will,  being  animated  with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the 
more  continuous  body,  which  had  been  considered  as  compos- 
ing the  *'  main-ice,"  to  the  northward  of  Spitsbergen,  and 
which  Captain  Lutwidge,  about  the  same  meridian,  and 
more  than  one  degree  to  the  southward,  in  Phipps^s  Voyage 
towards  the  North  Pole,  describes  as  *'  one  continued  plane 
of  smooth,  unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by  the  horizon." 

With  little  variation  of  circumstances  they  still  continued 
their  journey.  On  the  thirieenili  the  ice  over  which  they  had 
to  travel  was  more  broken  up,  and  more  difficult  to  pass  over 
than  ever.  Much  of  it  also  was  so  thin  as  to  be  extremely 
dangerous  for  the  provisions,  and  often  excited  the  most  acute 
feelings,  when  they  saw  their  provisions  lying  on  a  decayed 
sheet,  having  holes  quite  through  it  in  many  parts,  and  which 
the  smallest  motion  among  the  surrounding  masses  might 
have  instantly  broken  in  pieces.  I'liere  was  however  no 
choice  except  the  more  rugged  hummocks,  which  cost  ten 
times  the  labour  to  pass  over.  On  mounting  one  of  the 
highest  of  these,  they  could  discover  nothing  to  the  north- 
ward  but  the  same  broken  and  irregular  surface,  and  they 
now  b^an  to  doubt  whether  they  should  meet  with  the  solid 
fields  of  unbroken  ice,  which  the  accounts  of  former  navigators 
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led  them  to  expect  in  a  much  lower  latitude  than  that  to 
which  they  had  now  arrived. 

They  stopped  to  dine  at  half  an  hour  past  m  dnight  on  the 
fourteenth,  after  more  than  five  hours  of  unceasing  labour,  in 
the  course  of  whiqh  time  they  had  only  accomplished  a  mile 
and  a  half  due  north,  though  they  had  traversed  from  three 
to  four  miles,  and  walked  at  least  ten  miles,  having  made 
three  journies  a  great  part  of  the  way  ;  launching  and  haul- 
ing up  the  boats  four  times,  and  having  dragged  them  over 
twenty-five  separate  pieces  of  ice.  After  dinner  they  con- 
tinued the  same  kind  of  travelling.  In  crossing  from  mass 
to  mass,  several  of  which  were  separated  about  half  the  length 
of  tlicir  sledges,  the  officers  were  stationed  a :  the  most  diffi 
cult  places  to  see  that  no  precaution  was  omitted  which  could 
insure  the  safety  of  the  provisions.  Only  one  individual  was 
allowed  to  jump  over  at  a  time,  or  to  stand  near  either  mar- 
gin, least  their  weight  should  be  too  great ;  and  when  three 
or  four  had  separately  crossed,  the  sledge  was  cautiously 
drawn  up  to  the  edge,  and  the  word  being  ^ven,  the  men 
suddenly  ran  off  with  the  ropes,  im>  as  not  to  alFow  time  for  its 
falling  in  if  the  ice  should  brenk.  In  more  instances  than 
one  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  very  hazardous 
expedient  of  ferrying  their  provisions  across  a  narrow  pool 
of  water,  upon  a  small  piece  of  ice,  the  situation  being  such 
that  the  boats  could  not  be  used.  Wherever  the  boats  could 
possibly  be  hauled  across  with  the  provisions  in  them,  this 
was  preferred  as  the  safest  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but,  on  one 
occasion,  while  dragging  one  of  the  boats,  the  ice  on  which 
the  boat  rested  began  to  sink,  and  then  turned  over  on  one 
side,  almost  upsetting  the  boat  with  the  provisions  in  her ; 
but  several  of  the  men  jumped  instantly  upon  the  ice,  and 
by  their  weight  restored  the  balance.  At  six  in  the  morning, 
having,  after  much  exertion,  reached  a  small  floe,  they  halted. 
They  were  prepaiing  at  six  in  the  evening  again  to  set  for- 
wards, but  there  came  on  so  hard  and  incessant  a  rain  that  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  without  a  complete  drenching. 
It  continued  for  twenty-one  hours,  sometimes  falling  with 
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great  violence  and  in  large  drops,  luch  as  no  one  of  the  party 
had  ever  seen  in  the  polar  regions.  At  length  it  held  up  • 
little  and  they  set  forward  on  their  journey.  In  proceeding 
over  the  floe  on  which  they  had  slept,  they  found  it,  at  dif- 
ferent intervals,  level  and  hummocky  ;  the  former  affording 
sufficiently  good  travelling  to  convey  all  their  baggage  easily 
in  one  journey,  one  boat's  crew  occasionally  assisting  the 
other  a  few  yards  at  particular  parts  ;  but  the  hummocks 
cost  great  labour,  nothing  but  a  bowline  haul  being  sufficient 
with  all  the  hands  to  get  the  boats  across  them.  At  intervals 
also  heavy  rains  came  on,  so  that  notwithstanding  they  took 
shelter  as  much  as  possible  under  the  awnings,  their  upper 
clothing  was  thoroughly  wet.  Although  they  had  much 
laborious  travelling,  they  considered  themselves  fortunate  in 
hitting  upon  a  floe  three  miles  in  length,  from  south  to  north, 
although  it  was  occasionally  rugged.  In  hauling  one  of  the 
boats  over  a  tongue  of  ice,  where  she  only  partly  floated,  her 
bottom-boards  were  raised  by  the  pressure  against  the  ice 
below,  but  so  strong  and  elastic  was  their  construction  that 
she  did  not  suffer  the  slightest  external  injury. 

The  floe  on  which  they  stopped  to  dine  on  the  sixteenth, 
was  not  more  than  four  feet  thick,  and  its  extent  half  a  mile 
square,  and  on  this  they  carried  all  their  loads  at  one  journey. 
The  weather  being  fine,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  drying 
all  their  clothes.  The  seventeenth  being  one  of  the  days  on 
which  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  proposed  to  institute 
a  series  of  simultaneous  meteorological  observations,  they 
commenced  an  hourly  register  of  every  phenomenon  which 
came  under  their  notice  throughout  the  day.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  their  journey  this  day,  being  more  fatigued  than 
usual,  they  allowed  themselves  a  mess  of  hot  cocoa  for  supper. 

Proceeding  on  their  journey  at  eight  in  the  evening  they 
found  their  road  to  lie  over  some  of  the  most  broken  ice  they 
had  yet  encountered,  obliging  them  to  make  bridge  after 
bridge  with  the  boats  almost  every  thirty  or  forty  yards  ;  the 
prospect  to  the  northward  became  more  discouraging,  nothing 
but  loose  and  small  pieces  of  ice  being  in  sight,  over  which 
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the  boats  wcro  dragged  almost  entirely  by  •  standing  pall. 
At  the  conclusion  of  their  day's  wark,  the  men  were  no  ex> 
hnusted  that  it  was  necessary  to  give  them  another  hot  mess 
of  cocoa.  They  had  also  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  small 
seal,  which  afforded  them  in  its  blubber  fuel  to  cook  their 
messes  as  well  as  meat  for  their  rep.   .. 

Their  M'ay  still  lay  over  small  loose  masses,  to  which  they 
now  became  so  accustomed  as  scarcely  to  expect  any  other  ; 
it  being  evident  that  they  were  not  improving  in  this  respect 
as  they  advanced  northwards.  At  one  difficult  crossing  they 
had  to  convey  the  sledges  and  provisions  one  way  and  to  haul 
the  boats  over  another  way.  One  of  the  masses  over  which 
the  boats  came  began  to  roll  about  while  one  of  the  boats  was 
upon  it,  giving  reason  to  apprehend  its  upsetting,  which 
must  have  been  attended  with  serious  consequences  ;  for- 
tunately however  they  got  the  boat  past  it  in  safety,  not  how- 
ever without  several  of  the  men  falling  overboard  in  conse- 
quence of  the  long  jumps  they  iiad  to  make,  and  the  edges 
breaking  with  their  weight.  They  had  a  narrow  escape  also 
in  launching  one  of  the  boats  from  an  awkward-shaped  mass, 
which  brought  her  gunwale  close  to  the  water,  and  there  kept 
her  in  a  very  dangerous  situation,  without  their  being  able  to 
move  her  one  way  or  the  other,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
loose  ice  was  in  motion. 

On  the  Slst,  they  had  a  narrow  and  most  providential 
escape,  the  floe  having  broken  under  the  weight  of  the  boats 
and  sledges,  and  the  latter  were  nearly  lost  through  the  ice. 
Some  of  the  men  went  completely  through,  and  one  of  them 
was  only  held  up  by  his  drag-belt  being  attached  to  a  sledge 
which  was  placed  on  firmer  ice.  Fortunately  the  breaii  lind 
been  kept  in  the  boats,  or  the  additional  weight  must 
have  sunk  the  sledges  and  probably  some  of  the  men  with 
them.  They  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  another  seal 
this  day,  which  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  both  their  pro- 
visions and  their  fuel,  which  enabled  them  to  allow  each  man 
a  pint  of  warm  water  at  supper,  each  man  making  his  own 
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■oup,  from  such  a  portion  of  his  brentl  and  pemm lean  m  lie 
could  »ave  <Vom  dinner. 

On  tiic  9Snd,  they  had  the  best  weather  for  travelling 
which  had  occurred  during  the  journey ;  for  though  they  had 
to  launch  and  haul  up  the  boats  frequently,  (an  operation 
which  necessarily  occupied  much  time,)  yet  the  floes  being 
large  and  tolerably  level,  and  tiome  good  lanes  of  water  occur- 
ring, .hey  made  about  eleven  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  and 
nanv'.d  over  a  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles.  They  halted 
after  more  than  twelve  hours  travelling,  by  which  the  men 
were  greatly  fatigued  ;  but  the  idea  of  having  made  a  good 
|;rogrcss  recompensed  them.  The  ice  over  which  they  had 
travelled  was  by  far  the  largest  and  heaviest  they  met  with 
during  the  whole  journey,  and  indeed  was  the  only  occasion 
on  which  they  met  with  any  thing  answering  the  descrip- 
tions given  vif  the  main  ice.  However  thty  were  not  fields  of 
ice,  for  in  no  instance  had  they  any  difficulty  in  seeing  the 
margin  of  them  by  mounting  a  tolerably  high  hummock.  It 
was  however  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  the  ice  improve,  and 
encouraged  ;'hem  to  hope  that  their  future  progress  would  be 
more  rapid.  On  taking  an  observation,  however,  they  found 
their  latitude  to  be  62*  48'  5",  which  was  not  quite  four  miles 
to  the  northward  of  their  observation  on  the  preceding 
day,  instead  of  eleven  which  they  had  tra\'elled.  They  de- 
termined however  to  continue  their  exertions,  and  on  setting 
out  in  the  evening  soon  found  their  expectation  of  reaching 
better  ice  was  not  realized,  for  the  floe  on  which  ihey  slept 
was  so  full  of  hummocks  that  it  took  six  hours  to  cross  it, 
although  in  a  straight  line  it  did  not  exceed  two  miles  and  a 
half. 

On  the  S4th,  in  passing  over  a  difficult  road,  composed 
of  small  and  rugged  ice.  Lieutenant  Ross  received  a  severe 
squeeze  in  exerting  himself  to  drag  his  boat  along  ;  and  Mr. 
Beverly  at  first  apprehended,  from  the  numbness  and  sickness 
which  ensued,  that  his  spine  was  affected,  but  happily  no 
such  bad  consequences  followed.  So  small  was  the  ice  now 
around  them  that  they  were  obliged  to  halt  for  the  night,  on 
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the  25lh,  at  two  in  the  morning,  being  the  only  piece  in  sight 
in  any  direction  on  which  they  could  venture  to  trust  their 
boats  while  they  slept.  Snow  came  on  soon  after  they  halted, 
and  about  two  inches  had  fallen  when  they  again  moved  and 
continued  their  journey  in  this  inclement  weather  for  three 
hours,  hauling  from  piece  to  piece,  and  not  making  more  than 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  progress,  till  their  clothes  and  bread 
bags  became  wet  and  the  snow  fell  so  thick  that  they  could 
not  see  their  way.  It  became  therefore  necessary  to  halt, 
and  they  housed  just  in  good  time  ;  for  the  wind  soon  after 
freshened  to  a  gale  at  W.N.W.  with  sleet  and  rain,  and  a  most 
inclement  night  succeeded.  On  taking  observations  they 
found  that  for  the  last  five  days,  they  had  been  struggling 
against  a  southerly  drift  exceeding  four  miles  a  day. 

It  had  now  become  evident  that  the  prospect  of  success  in 
travelling  to  the  northward  was  veiy  faint.  However  they 
were  anxious  to  reach  the  highest  latitude  their  means  would 
allow.  For  the  last  few  days  the  eighty-third  parallel  was 
the  extent  of  their  hopes  ;  but  even  this  hope  had  been  greatly 
weakened,  as  the  northerly  wind  drove  them  to  the  south- 
ward during  the  hours  of  sleep,  nearly  as  much  as  they  gain- 
ed by  twelve  hours  of  labour.  Had  their  success  been  at  all 
proportionate  to  their  efforts.  Captain  Parry  had  purposed  to 
proceed  a  few  days  beyond  the  middle  of  the  period,  for  which 
he  was  provided,  trusting  to  the  resources  he  expected  to  find 
at  Table  Island.  But  their  efforts  had  been  attended  with 
so  little  success,  that  it  seemed  to  be  only  incurring  useless 
fatigue  to  both  officers  and  men,  to  continue  the  attempt  any 
longer.  He  determined  therefore  to  return,  and  gave  the 
people  one  entire  day's  rest,  to  wash  and  mend  their  clothes 
previous  to  their  setting  out.  Their  distance  from  the  Heclawas 
only  one  hundred  and  seventy.two  miles  in  a  N.W.  direction ; 
to  accomplish  which  they  had  traversed,  by  reckoning,  two 
hundred  and  ninety>two  miles,  of  which  about  one  hundred 
^ere  performed  by  water,  previously  to  entering  the  ice.  As 
they  travelled  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  on  the  ice,  three 
times  and  often  five  times  over,  it  may   be  considered  that 
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they  travelled  six  hundred  and  sixty-eight  statute  miles,  or 
five  hundred  and  eighty  geographical  miles,  being  nearly 
sufficient  to  have  reached  the  p(4e  in  a  direct  line.  During 
the  whole  period  they  had  been  particularly  fortunate  as  to 
the  health  of  all  the  party,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  tri> 
fling  accidents  which  have  been  noticed,  some  troublesome 
cases  of  chilblains,  and  a  few  bowel  complunts  which  were 
soon  removed,  no  sickness  nor  casualties  had  occurred.  r 

Their  day  of  rest  proved  to  be  one  of  the  warmest  and 
most  pleasant  they  had  met  with  unce  their  first  setting  out, 
although  the  thermometer  was  only  from  SI"  to  86"  in  the 
shade,  but  contrasted  with  the  weather  they  had  been  sub- 
ject to,  it  was  absolute  enjoyment  They  displayed  thdr 
ensigns  and  pendants,  and  though  they  fiuled  in  placing  the 
British  flag  in  so  high  a  latitude  as  they  intended,  it  a£Porded 
them  some  satisfaction  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  to  a  parallel  be^ 
yond  that  on  any  public  record. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  ii7th  of  July,  they 
set  out  on  their  return  to  the  southward.  They  left  a  paper 
upon  a  hummock  of  ice,  sewed  up  in  a  water-proof  canvasa 
bag,  and  then  incbsed  in  a  water-tight  tin  canister,  giving  an 
account  of  the  pUce  where  it  was  deposited,  and  requesting, 
any  person  who  should  find  it  to  send  it  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Admiralty.  Nothing  occurred  deserving  particular 
notice,  for  the  following  days.  They  saw  a  number  of  small 
seals,  and  wounded  several,  but  although  stimulated  to  use; 
their  utmost  efibrts  by  the  keenness  of  hunger,  they  failed  in 
getting  possession  of  one.  The  81st  was  one  of  the  most 
laborious  days  they  experienced,  the  ice  being  composed  of 
loose  rugged  pieces,  dangerous  as  well  as  difficult  to  pass  over, 
with  the  proviMons,  and  requiring  a  bowline  haul  during  A: 
great  part  of  the  journey.  They  halted  at  five  in  the  join- 
ing of  the  1st  of  August,  the  officers  and  men  being  quite 
knocked  up.  Heavy  runs  prevented  their  setting  out  again 
till  dght  in  the  evening,  when  the  weather  cleared  up.  In 
this  journey  they  discovered  some  recent  bear  tracks,  and 
soon  after  saw  the  bear  itself.  Halting  the  boats,  and  con* 
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onling  the  people,  they  i^prooched  him  to  nearly  within  gun- 
shot ;  buty  after  making  many  mov«mentg  among  the  hum- 
mockS}  and  getting  upon  one  pf/ them  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
boat!,  he  set  off  and  escaped,  to  the  great  disappointment  of 
the  whole  party,    ^io  nm  i.HH-^^u  ,viiH^  cini-.)lh  lo  fbir.sii  ^nr 

In  the  course  of  this  day's  journey,  they  met  mth  a  quan- 
tity of  snow  tinged  to  the  depth  of  several  inches^  with  some 
red  colouring  matter,  and  they  preserved  a  portion  of  it  in  a 
bottle  for  future  examination.  ^I'hey  had  often  remarked 
that  the  loaded  sledges,  in  passing  over  hard  snow,  left  upon 
it  a  light  rose- coloured  tint,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
colour  being  pressed  out  of  the  birch  of  which  they  were 
made  ;  but  at  this  time  they  observed  that  the  runners  of  the 
boats,  as  wiell  as  their,  own  foot-steps,  exhibited  the  same  ap- 
pearance ;  and,  on  eio$er  attention  they  found  the  same  effect 
produced  by  heavy  pressure  on  almost  all  the  ice  over  which 
they  passed,  thoufrh  they  could  discover  nothing  even  by  tlie 
use  of  a  magnifying  glass,  which  could  tend  to  occasion  this 
tinge.  The  colour  of  the  red  «now,  which  they  >put' into  the 
bottle,  only  occurred  in  a  few  spots,  and  appeared  somewhat 
different  from  the  other,  being  ratherof  a  saJmonthanofa 
rose  colour. 

Proceeding  on  thdr  journey  southward,  they  felt  ita  com^ 
fortable  change  to  have  the  sun  behind  them,  instead  of  facing 
it,  as  was  the  case  in  their  journey  outwardj  and  the. snow 
was  in  such  a  state  that  the  men  often  sunk  two  or  three  feet, 
while  attempting  to  walk  on  it.  On  the  7th,  a  fat  she-bear 
was  killed  by  Lieutenant  Ross,  as  she  was  approaci^ing  the 
boats;  and  before  she  had  been  dead  an  hour,  the  men  weie 
busily  engaged  in  dressing  the  heart  and  liver^  and  cutting 
and  dressing  the  steaks  which  they  cut  from  her'sides. 

They  proceeded  on  their  journey  on  the  8th,  after  a  heavy 
rain  of  more  thui  a  whole  day's  continuance.  On  first  launch- 
ing the  boats,  their  prospect  of  getting  forward  was  much  at 
their  usual  rate^  but  as  they  proceeded  they  found  one  small 
hole  of  water  leading  into  another  in  so  remarkable  a  manner, 
(though  the  space  in  which  they  were  rowing  seemed  always 
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toming  to  an  end,)  that  they  continued  to  move  through 
narrow  paittages,  and  made  about  five  miles  of  southing  with- 
out having  hauled  the  boats  up  more  than  one  time.  This 
was  so  unusual  a  circumstance  that  it  led  them  to  believe 
they  werie  not  far  distant  from  this  Open  sea.  On  the  11th  they 
observed  that  much  of  the  ice  appeared  washed  as  by  a  heavy 
sea,  with  small  rounded  fragments  thrown  on  the  surface  and 
much  dirty  ice,  all  of  them  indications  of  approach  to  an  open 
sea.  They  met  also  several  pieces  of  drift  wood,  and  birch- 
bark,  the  first  they  had  met  with  since  they  entered  the  ice. 
Afler  passing  through  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice,  it  became 
gradually  more  and  more  open,  till  at  length,  about  seven 
o^cIock  in  the  afternoon,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  swell 
under  the  hollow  mar^ns  of  the  ice,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  reached  the  open  sea,  which  was  dashing  with  heavy 
surges  against  the  outer  masses.  They  then  hauled  the 
boats  upon  one  of  the  floes  to  eat  their  last  meal  upon  the  ice, 
and  to  complete  their  necessary  supply  of  water  for  their 
voyage  to  Table  island,  from  which  they  were  now  distant 
fifty  miles.  At  eight  a  light  air  springing  up  from  the  N.W. 
they  again  launched  the  boats,  and  finally  quitted  the  ice, 
after  having  made  it  their  abode  for  forty-eight  days.    ,,, ,.,(, 

They  had  some  fog  during  the  night,  so  that  they  steered 
entirely  by  compass  according  to  their  last  observations  by  the 
ctironometers,  which  proved  so  correct  that  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  on  the  clearing  up  of  the  haze  they  saw  the 
island  right  a-head.  In  six  hours  more  they  reached  the  spot 
where  the  provisions  had  been  deposited,  and  every  heart  felt 
revived  at  setting  foot  on  terra  firma.  The  bears  had  devour- 
ed  all.  their  bread,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred  pounds 
weight ;  and  this  occasioned  the  men  humoroudy  to  remark 
that  Bruin  was  only  square  with  them.  They  found  also 
that  Lieutenant  Crozier  had  again  visited  the  island,  and  led 
some  materials  for  repairing  the  boats,  as  well  as  some  ar- 
ticles of  proviMOn,  to  which  they  had  now  for  several  days 
been  strangers.  They  found  also  a  cupper  cylinder  cuntain- 
mg  a  letter  from  Lieutenant  Foster  giving  c^  detailed  uccount 
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of  the  proceedings  of  the  ship,  up  to  fhe  twenty-third  day  of 
July.  By  this  they  learned  that  the  Hecia  had  been  forced 
on  shore  on  the  7th  of  July,  by  the  breaking>up  of  the  ice  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  which  came  down  upon  her  in  one  solid 
mass  ;  but  by  the  efforts  of  the  officers  and  men  she  had  been 
hove  off  without  incurring  the  slightest  damage,  and  placed  in 
perfect  security.  Under  these  circumstances  Lieutenant 
Fostei*  had  rery  properly  given  up  his  purpose  of  leaving  her 
for  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to  make  an  extended  survey  of 
the  coast,  and  confined  himself  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Waygatz  Strait,  which  was  more  immediately  within  his 
reach.  Among  the  supplies  which  had  been  thus  forwarded, 
were  some  lemon-juice  and  sugar,  which  was  particularly 
acceptable,  some  of  the  men  having  for  some  days  past  suf- 
fered from  swellings  of  the  legs,  and  shewed  other  symptoms 
of  spurvy. 

Having  removed  the  stores  into  the  boats,  they  rowed  round 
Table  Island  to  seek  for  a  place  on  which  to  rest,  the  men  being 
much  fatigued  ;  but  a  single  spot  could  not  be  found  where  the 
boats  could  be  hauled  up  or  lie  afloat  in  security.  The  wind 
at  this  time  freshening.  Captain  Parry  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  it  and  to  bear  up  for  Walden  Island.  They 
had  scarcely  made  sail  when  the  weather  became  very  incle- 
ment, with  a  fresh  gale  and  thick  snow,  which  hid  Walden 
Island  from  their  view.  Steering  however  by  compass,  they 
made  good  the  land  and  at  seven  in  the  evening  landed  under 
the  lee  of  the  island.  They  were  completely  drenched  by  the 
spray  and  snow,  and  had  been  fifty-six  hours  without  rest, 
and  forty-eight  hours  at  work  in  the  boats,  so  that  by  the 
time  they  had  unloaded  they  had  scarcely  strength  to  haul 
them  up  on  the  rock.  The  fatigue  was  excessive,  but  after 
partaking  of  a  hot  supper,  and  having  a  blazing  fire  made  of 
the  drift  wood  and  a  few  hours  of  quiet  rest,  they  were  per- 
fectly restored. 

The  next  morning  Lieutenant  Ross  was  despatched  with 
a  party  of  hands  to  the  N.£.  part  of  the  island  to  launch  the 
spare  boat   which  Lieutenant  Forster  had,  by  direction  of 
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Captain  Parry,  sent  for  their  use  and  to  bring  round  th« 
stores  deposited  there.  Every  thing  was  found  undisturbed ; 
the  weather  now  becoming  wet  they  continued  here  till  ten 
in  the  morning  of  the  14th,  when  the  weather  being  fine, 
they  left  Walden  Island,  and  on  the  15th  arrived  at  Low 
Island.  They  here  saw  a  bear  and  several  deer,  two  of 
which  they  killed.  The  weather  being  unfavourable  they 
more  than  once  were  prevented  from  pursuing  their  voyage. 
On  the  19th,  they  prepared  to  move  at  an  early  hour,  but  the 
wind  increasing  to  a  gale  raised  so  much  surf  on  the  beach, 
as  to  oblige  them  to  haul  the  boats  higher  up.  On  the  21st, 
completely  tired  of  such  tedious  confinement,  they  ventured 
to  launch  the  boats,  being  occasionally  favoured  with  a  light 
breeze,  and  at  half  past  four  o'clock,  when  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Hecla  Cove,  they  had  the  gratification  of  seeing 
a  boat  under  sail  coming  out  to  meet  them.  Mr  Weir  now 
soon  joined  them  in  one  of  the  cutters,  who  g;ave  them  a  good 
account  of  the  safety  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  health  of  all  on 
board.  At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  reached  the  ship, 
after  an  absence  of  sixty-one  days,  and  they  were  recaved 
with  the  most  hearty  welcome  by  their  comrades  on  board. 

During  this  excursion  they  had  travelled  five  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  geographical  miles ;  but,  taking  into  the  account 
the  number  of  times  they  had  to  return  for  their  baggage  in 
most  of  their  journies  over  the  ice,  they  could  not  have  travel, 
led  less  than  nine-hundred  and  seventy-eight  geographical 
miles,  amounting  to  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  statute 
miles.  Considering  how  much  the  party  had  been  exposed 
to  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  the  state  of  their  health  was  much 
better  than  could  be  expected  ;  as  only  three  of  the  party 
required  medical  ca^e  ;  and  these  three  returned  in  a  short 
time  to  their  duty. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  circumstances  which  had  occurred. 
Captain  Parry  expresses  great  satisfaction  at  the  cheerful 
alacrity,  and  unwearied  zeal  displayed  by  both  ofScers  and 
men  during  the  excursion,  and  says,  that  if  steady  perseve* 
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ranoe  and  active  exertion  eould  have  accomplished  their  object, 
success  ^rould  undoubtedly  have  crowned  their  labours.  In 
respect  to  the  excellent  construction  of  th6  boats,,  which  they 
had  taken  to  aocomplbh  their  journey,  he  says,  that  notwith« 
standing  the  constant  and  severe  trial  to  which  their  strength 
had  been  put,  not  a  timber  was  sprung,  a  plank  split,  or  the 
smallest  injury  sustuncd  by  them  ;  but  that  'they  were  as 
tight  and  as  fit  for  seriiice  when  they  reached  the  ship,  as 
when  they  were  received  first  on  board,  and  had  aiiswered  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  intended. 

On  arriving  on  board  the  Hecla,  Captain  Perry  found  that 
Lieutenant  Fosrter  had  proceeded  on  a  survey  of  Waygatz 
Slrait  and  purposed  returning  by  the  S6th.  The  ship  was 
quite  ready  for  sea,  with  the  exception  of  getting  the  launch 
on  board  and  the  stores  which  had  been  deposited  on  the 
beach.  It  appeared  that  after  the  ship  had  been  hauled  off 
the  ground,  they  had  suffered  considerable  disturbance  for 
several  days,  from  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  driving  into  the 
bay,  dragging  their  anchors,  and  threatening  a  similar  acci- 
dent. However,  after  the  middle  of  July  no  ice  entered  the 
bay.  Not  a  piece  indeed  bad  been  seen  in  the  offing  for 
several  weeks  past  even  after  hard  northerly  and  westerly 
gales.  It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  find  every  body 
on  board  in  good  health,  excepting  Mr.  Crawford,  the  Green- 
land  Master,  who  had  been  in  a  declining  state  for  some  time 
and  now  evinced  dropsical  symptoms,  indicating  a  gradual 
decay. 

On  the  22nd,  nfter  the  people  had  enjoyed  a  good  night^s 
rest,  they  commenced  bringing  the  stores  from  the  beach, 
throwing  out  as  much  of  the  stone  ballast  as  was  necessary  ; 
after  which  the  cables  and  hawsers  were  cast  vff  from  the 
shore  and  the  ship  hauled  off  to  single  anchor.  Lieutenant 
Forstcr  returned  on  tlie  24th,  after  having  surveyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  shores  of  the  strait,  in  doing  which  he  found 
almost  every  feature  of  the  lands  distinctly  delineated  in  the  old 
Dutch  charts,  but  their  rjsilion,  both  as  to  latitude  and 
longitude  somewhat  erroneous.      A   striking  feature  on  the 
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western  coaat  of  the  Strait,  was  the  numerous  icebergs  which 
lined  many  parts  of  the  cliffs.  One  of  these  was  as  much  as 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high. 
Immeniie  masses  uf  ice  were  constsntly  failing  from  them  at  this 
season,  with  a  sound  like  that  of  thunder.  The  shores  of 
the  Strait  were  lined  with  immense  quantities  of  drift  wood, 
wherever  the  nature  of  the  coast  would  admit  it. 

The  animals  met  with  here,  during  the  time  the  Hecla  re- 
mained, were  mostly  rein-deer,  beara,  foxes,  kitti wakes,  glau* 
cous  and  ivory  gulls,  tern,  eider-ducks  and  grnuse.  Seventy 
rein-deer  were  killed,  but  they  were  mostly  small,  and  not  in 
good  condition  till  after  the  middle  of  August.  They  also 
killed  three  bears,  one  of  which  measured  eight  feet  four 
inches  from  the  snout  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail. 

I'he  neighbourhood  of  this  bay,  like  most  of  thie  Tjorthem 
shores  of  Spitzbei^n,  appears  to  have  been  much  visited  by 
the  Dutch  at  a  very  early  period,  and  they  met  with  the  graves 
of  the  dead  on  almost  every  spot  on  which  they  landed.  The 
bodies  were  usually  deposited  in  oblong  wooden  coffins,  which, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  digging  the  ground,  were  not 
buried,  but  covered  by  large  stones.  A  board  was  generally 
placed  near  the  head,  having  the  name  of  the  deceased  either 
cut  or  painted  upon  it,  together  with  the  name  of  his  ship 
and  the  person  who  ommanded  it,  as.also  the  year  and  month 
of  his  burial.  Several  of  these  were  fifty  and  sixty  years  old ; 
one  bore  the  date  of  1738,  and  another  that  of  1690^  in 
which  the  mscription  distinctly  appeared  in  prominent  relief, 
occasioned  by  the  paint  having  preserved  the  wood  wh<!e  the 
unpainted  part  had  decayed  around  it. 

The  Hecla  was  got  ready  for  sea  by  the  85th  of  August ; 
but  ihey  were  prevented  from  moving  till  the  evening  of  the 
SlVh  !jy  the  wind,  when  the  ship  got  under  way,  and  having 
u  light  breeze  from  the  S.£.  they  stood  along  the  coast  to  the 
westward;  On  the  29th  they  got  on  board  their  boat  and 
other  stores  which  had  been  left  at  Red  Beach,  and  found 
them  undisturbed  and  in  good  order.  The  weather  was  now 
beautifully  fine,  and  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  that  upon 
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the  whole  northern  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  where  in  May  and 
June  not  a  hole  of  clear  water  could  be  found,  it  would  now 
have  been  equally  as  difficult  to  discover  a  single  mass  of  ice 
in  any  direction.  On  rounding  Hakluyt's  Headland  on  the 
18th,  they  came  at  once  into  a  long  swell,  such  as  occurs 
only  in  places  exposed  to  the  whole  range  of  the  ocean. 

They  had  now  favourable  winds,  which  carried  them  clear 
of  Spitsbergen  ;  but  af^er  the  8rd  of  September,  southerly 
and  south-westerly  breeies  detained  them  so  that  they  did 
not  reach  Shetland  until  the  evening  of  the  17th.  At  this 
place  they  were  received  with  all  that  glad  welcome  for  which 
the  inhabitants  of  this  northern  part  of  the  British  dominions 
are  distinguished,  and  were  supplied  with  every  comfort  they 
required.  On  the  19lh  they  again  got  under  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  southward ;  but  they  had  not  proceeded  farther 
thi^n  Fair  Island,  when,  after  a  few  hours  calm  they  met 
with  a  southerly  wind,  against  which  they  continued  to  beat 
till  the  morning  of  the  S3rd,  when  they  resolved  to  put  into 
Long  Hope  in  the  Orkney  Islands,  to  await  a  change  ;  and 
therefore  they  ran  in  and  anchored  as  soon  as  the  tide  would 
permit. 

At  this  place  they  found  his  Majesty's  revenue  cutter  the 
Chichester,  and  her  commander  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  had  anchored,  came  on  board  and  offered  his  services  in 
any  way  which  might  be  useful.  He  was  bound  for  Inverness  ; 
and  the  wind  continuing  contrary,  Captain  Parry  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity,  left  the  Hecla,  and  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Beverly  proceeded  to  Inverness  in  the  Chichester,  and 
from  thence  by  land  to  T^ondon,  and  arrived  it  the  Admiralty 
on  the  liiorning  of  the  29th  of  September.  t*3li 

The  wind  continuing  contrary,  the  Hecla  did  not  arrive  in 
the  river  Thames  until  the  6th  of  October.  In  the  interval 
Mr.  George  Crawford,  the  Greenland  master,  departed  this  life. 
He  was  a  zealous,  active  and  enterprising  seaman,  and  much 
respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  the  companion 
of  Captain  Parry  in  five  successive  voyages  to  the  polar  sea. 
On  the  17th  the  Hecla  having  arrived  at  Deptford,  his  Royal 
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HighiMM  the  Lord  High  *^miral  inspected  the  ship,  together 
with  the  equipment  of  the  boats  which  had  been  employed  in 
the  expedition  over  the  ice,  and  on  the  lit  of  November  fot 
lowing,  the  Hecla  was  paid  off. 

In  taking  a  review  of  the  efforts  used  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding Toyages,  it  must  appear  to  every  reader  that  if  a 
passage  is  to  be  found,  yet  that  it  is  of  most  difficult  attun- 
ment.    Whether  any  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  con* 
struction  and  adaptation  of  the  vessels  which  may  go  out  in 
search  of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  by  the  North  Pole  may 
be  questiuned.    Among  the  schemes  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  end,  it  has  been  proposed  to  set  out  from 
Spitsbergen,  and  to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  the  northward 
with  sledges  or  sIedge*boat8,  drawn  by  dogs  or  rein-deer :  how- 
ever favourable  this  plan  may  at  first  sight  appear,  the  ice 
which  they  would  probably  have  to  encounter  does  not  seem 
to  £^ve  any  reasonable  expectation  of  its  success.    It  would 
be  very  imprudent  to  set  out  on  this  enterprize,  without  the 
means  of  crossing  the  pools,  lanes,  and  extensive  spaces  of 
open  water  which  are  continually  to  be  met  with.     It  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  boat  sufiiciently  large  and  safe  for 
this  purpose  could  be  managed  upon  the  ice,  if  to  be  drawn 
by  either  dogs  or  rein-deer.      Duly  instances  occurred  in  the 
effort  to  pasp  HIifficult  plarss,  which  required  instant  n>flection 
and  thought,  as  well  as  power  and  strength.    The  constant 
necessity  of  launching  and  hauling  up  the  boats,  an  operation 
they  had  frequently  to  perform  eight  or  ten  times  in  a  journey, 
and  on  one  occasion  seventeen  times  in  the  same  day,  would 
render  it  inexpedient  to  depend  on  these  animals,  for  it 
would  require  more  time  and  labour  to  get  them  into  and 
out  of  the  boats,  than  their  services  would  be  worth  for  draw- 
ing or  their  flesh  for  food,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
how  large  a  weight  of  provender  must  also  be  carried  for 
their  subsistence.    If  rein-deer  were  to  be  employed,  which 
appear  to  be  the  best  suited  to  this  kind  of  travelling,  it  would 
be  eligible  to  set  out  much  earlier  in  the  year,  perhaps  about 
the  end  of  April,  when  the  ice  is  less  broken  up  and  the  snow 
P.  V.  88.  .  6H 
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harder  ;  but  for  this  end  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  party 
should  past  the  previous  winter  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen  ; 
but  probably  it  would  not  be  possible  to  procure  provender 
for  them  at  this  place  even  sufficient  to  keep  them  alive  dur< 
ing  a  whole  winter.  The  exploring  party  must  also  be  pro> 
vided  with  a  greater  weight  of  warm  clothing  to  guard  against 
the  severity  of  the  cold,  and  also  an  increased  proportion  of 
fuel  to  melt  the  snow,  there  being  no  fresh  water  upon  the 
ice  in  these  latitudes  before  the  month  of  June.  All  these 
circumstances  would  increase  the  difBculties  of  equipping  such 
an  expedition  and  of  rendering  their  utmost  efforts  abortive. 
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-  CoiMNBOTED  in  a  great  measure  with  the  voyages  of 
Captains  Parry  and  Franklin,  is  the  voyage  of  Captain 
Beechey ;  the  latter  being  sent  with  provisions  for  their  use  in 
the  event  of  either  of  them  being  able  to  find  their  passage 
into  the  polar  sea.  With  this  view  he  was  to  sail  to  Behring'a 
Strait,  and  wait  in  Kotzebue  Sound  during  the  summer 
numths  of  18S6,  and  in  case  neither  of  them  appeared,  and  no 
information  was  obtfuned  respecting  them,  he  was  to  return 
and  remain  during  the  summer  months  of  the  following  year, 
and  there  continue  until  the  winter  set  in,  so  as  to  render  it 
imprudent  to  remain  longer,  unless  that  he  should  obtain 
such  knowledge  of  them  as  to  render  it  unnecessary. 

The  f^hip  was  partially  strengthened  and  otherwise' adapt- 
ed to  th^  service  by  increasing  her  stowage.  A  boat  was 
suppKed  to  be  used  as  a  tender,  an4  for  this  purpose  she 
was  made  as  large  as  the  space  on  the  deck  would  allow. 
Cloth,  beads  and  cutlery  were  put  on  board  ;  and  two  fow> 
ling  pieces,  embossed  with  silver,  and  fitted  in  the  most  com- 
plete manner,  were  supplied  as  presents  to  the  Kings  of  the 
Society  and  Sandwich  Islands.  The  seamen  were  furnished 
with  two  suite  of  clothes  gratis,  and  were  allowed  tht  further 
privilege  of  having  six  months  wages  in  advance. 

On  the  19th  of  May  182ff,  the  ship  sailed  from  Spithead, 
without  any  thing  particular  to  notice:  on  the  ISth  of  July 
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they  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  the  ship  being  in  want  of 
caulking  and  the  rigging  of  ia  refit,  previoui  to  encountering 
the  boisterous  latitude  of  Cape  tlorn,  these  repairs  were  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  the  few  stores  expended  on  the 
passage  were  replaced.  On  the  18th  of  August  they  sailed 
from  Rio  Janeiro  for  the  Pacific  t  a  passage*  interesting  from 
the  difficulties  which  tometimes  attend  it,  and  from  its  pos- 
sessinir  the  peculiarity  of  producing  the  greatest  change  of 
climf  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  day  following  they 
encountered  %  dangerous  thunder-storm  ;  during  the  time  it 
lasted  the  sheet  lightning  was  vivid  and  incessaht,,  and  the 
forked  frequently  passed  between  the  masts.  The  wind 
varied  so  often  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
the  sails  were  prevented  coming  a-back,  and  it  blew  so  hard 
that  it  was  necessary  to  lower  the  close-reefed  topsails  oh  the 
cap ;  shortly  after  midnight  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  left  five 
meteors  upon  the  mast-heads  and  tops«l  yard-arms,  but  did 
no  /lamage.  They  burnt  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
then  disappeared,  the  weather  afterwards  moderated. 

On  the  16th  of  September  they  made  Cape  Horn.  They 
then  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  8th  of  October 
anchored  at  Talcahuana,  the  sea-port  of  Conception.  Hdre 
they  found  a  British  Squadron  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Miding.  On  the  25th  they  anchored  at  Valpurosa ;  pro- 
ceeding on  their  voyage  on  the  4th  of  December  they  made 
Fitcairn  Island,  the  place  of  residence  of  the  mutineers  who 
:'an  away  with  his  Majesty's  ship  Bounty,  turning  Lieutenant 
Bligh  and  such  part  of  the  crew  as  refused  to  joiii  them  a  drift 
in  the  pinnace. 

The  announcement  of  Pitcurn  Island  from  the  mast-head 
brought  every  one  on  deck,  and  they  soon  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  a  boat  under  sail  hastening  towards  them.  At  first 
the  complete  equipment  of  this  boat  rmsed  a  doubt  as  to  its 
being  the  property  of  the  islanders,  as  they  expecited  to  see 
only  a  well  provided  canoe ;  but  they  were  soon  agreeably 
undeceived  by  the  singular  appearance  of  her  crew,  which 
consisted  of  old  Adams  and  all  the  young  men  of  the  island; 
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Before  they  ventured  to  take  hold  of  the  ship  they  enquired 
if  they  might  come  on  board  ;  and  on  receiving  permiHion 
they  sprang  up  the  tide  and  shook  every  officer  by  the  hand 
with  undisguised  feelings  of  gratification.  Adams  was  in  his 
sixty-fifth  year,  and  was  unusually  strong  and  active  for 
his  age.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sailor*s  shirt  and  trowsers 
and  a  low-crowned  hat.  The  latter  he  held  in  his  hand  until 
desired  to  put  it  on.  It  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  on 
hoard  a  ship  of  war  since  the  mutiny,  and  he  manifested  a 
measure  of  embarrassment,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  familia- 
rity with  which  the  officers  and  all  on  board  addressed  him ;  fur 
he  did  not  appear  to  be  apprehensive  of  his  personal  safety  from 
the  part  he  took  in  the  mutiny,  and  very  soon  made  himself 
at  home.  *  -Ai ftv  •■,,\i 

The  young  men,  ten  in  number,  were  tall,  robust  and 
healthy,  with  good-natured  countenances,  which  would  any 
where  have  procured  them  a  friendly  reception,  together  with 
a  umplioity  of  manner  and  a  fear  of  doing  wrong  which  at  once 
prevented  the  possibility  of  giving  offence.  Unacquainted 
with  the  world,  they  asked  a  number  of  questions,  enquired 
ailer  ships  and  individuals  whom  the  persons  on  board  the 
Blossom  never  heard  of.  Their  dress,  made  up  of  the  pre- 
sents which  had  been  made  them  by  the  masters  and  seamen 
of  merchant  ships  which  had  touched  at  Pitcairn  Island,  was 
a  complete  caricature  :  some  had  on  long  black  coats,  with- 
out any  other  article  of  dress  except  trowers,  some  had  on 
shirts  without  coats,  and  otl^rs  waistcoats  without  either ; 
none  had  shoes  or  stockings,  and  only  two  possessed  hats, 
neither  of  which  seemed  likely  to  hang  long  together.  They 
were  very  inquisitive,  and  at  the  same  time  ready  to  answer 
the  various  inquiries  of  their  visitors  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  mutineers.  The  following  statement  was  made  by 
Adams. 

The  ship  Bounty,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Bligh, 
was  sent  out  to  Otaheite  in  December  1787,  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  bread  fruit  tree  of  that  country  to  the 
British  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.     The  crew  consisted 
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of  fbrty.four  pcnons  and  a  gardener.  She  arrived  at  her 
deftination  in  October  1788,  and  spent  six  months  in  collect- 
ing and  stowing  away  the  fruit,  during  which  time  the  officers 
and  seamen  had  free  access  to  the  shore  and  made  many 
friends,  though  one  only  of  the  seamen  funned  any  alliance 
there. 

In  April  following  they  bid  adieu  to  their  friends  at 
Otaheite  and  proceeded  to  Anamooka,  where  they  replenish- 
ed their  stock  of  water  and  took  on  board  hogs,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, 8tc^  leaving  the  latter  place  on  the  S6th  of  the  same 
month.  Throughout  the  voyage  Mr.  Bligh  had  repeated 
misunderstandings  with  his  officers,  and  on  several  occasions 
gave  the  ship^s  company  just  reasons  of  complaint ;  but  what- 
ever might  be  the  feelings  of  the  officers,  Adams  declared  that 
there  was  no  real  discontent  among  the  crew,  much  less  any 
idea  of  offering  violence  to  their  ctttnmander.  The  officers, 
Adams  said,  had  much  more  cause  of  dissatisfaction  than  the 
seamen,  and  particularly  the  master  and  Mr.  Christian.  The 
latter  was  under  some  pecuniary  obligations  to  Mr.  Bligh,  of 
which  he  continually  reminded  him  when  any  difference  arose, 
and  thus  continually  taunted,  Christian,  in  a  moment  of  ex- 
citation, told  his  commaucler  that  sooner  or  lateraday  of  reck- 
oning would  arrive. 

The  day  previous  to  the  mutiny,  a  serious  quarrel  took 
place  between  lieutenant  Bligh  and  his  officers  about  some 
cocoa-nuts  wh«ch  he  missed  from  his  private  stock,  when 
Christian  fell  under  his  commander's  displeasure.  Being  in. 
vited  the  same  evening  to  supper  in  the  cabin,  he  excused 
himself  from  accepting  it,  and  began  to  ponder  over  his 
grievances  until  he  came  to  consider  them  as  so  intolerable  as 
not  longer  to  be  endured,  and  he  came  to  tiie  determination 
that  as  he  could  not  redress  them,  he  would  ''scape  from  the 
possibility  of  their  being  increased.  He  had  formed  connec- 
tions at  Otaheite  which  tended  to  weaken  his  desire  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  he  quickly  resolved  to  set  himself 
adrift  upon  a  raft,  and  to  make  his  way  to  shore,  the  ship 
being  at  this  time  passing  to  the  southward  of  Tofoa,  one  of 
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the  Friendly  Islands.  He  quickly  constructed  a  raft,  put 
various  useful  articles  upon  it,  and  was  on  the  point  of  launching 
it,  when  ayoung  officer,  who  afterwards  perished  in  the  Pandora, 
to  whom  Christian  communicated  his  intention,  recommended 
him  rather  to  endeavour  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  which 
he  said  would  not  be  difficult,  as  many  of  the  ship''s  company 
were  not  well  disposed  towards  the  commander,  and  would 
rather  return  to  Otaheite  and  reside  among  their  friends  in 
that  island.  This  proposal  accorded  so  well  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  Christian''s  mind,  that,  hazardous  as  it  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  co-operate  with  his  friend  in  effiscting  it,  resolving  if 
it  failed  to  throw  himself  into  the  sea  ;  and  that  there  might 
be  no  chance  of  being  saved,  he  tied  a  deep  sea  lead  about  his 
neck  and  concealed  it  within  his  clothes. 

Christian  had  at  this  time  the  morning  watch,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  relieved  the  officer  of  the  deck,  he  entered  into  coT.versa- 
tion  with  Quintal,  the  only  one  of  the  seamen  who  had  formed 
any  serious  attachment  at  Otaheite,  and  disclosed  to  him  his 
intentions.  Quintal,  after  some  consideration,  said  he  thought 
it  a  dangerous  attempt  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it.  Vex- 
ed at  this  circumstance  Christian  became  desperate,  and  ex< 
hibited  the  lead  about  his  neck  in  testimony  of  his  own  deter- 
mination, and  taxed  Quintal  with  cowardice.  The  latter  deni- 
ed  this  and  recommended  him  to  try  some  other  seaman,  Isaac 
Martin  for  instance,  who  was  standing  by.  Martin,  on  being 
spoken  to,  emphatically  declared  he  was  for  it,  it  was  the 
very  thing.  Having  succeeded  here,  Christian  went  to  every 
man  of  his  watch,  many  of  whom  he  found  disposed  to  join 
him,  and  before  daylight  the  greater  portion  of  the  ship's  com* 
pany  were  brought  over. 

Adams  was  sleeping  in  his  hammock  when  Sumner,  one  of 
the  seamen,  came  to  him  and  whispered  that  Christian  was 
going  to  take  the  ship  from  her  commander,  and  set  him  and 
the  master  on  shore.  On  hearing  this  Adams  went  upon 
deck,  and  found  every  thing  in  great  confusion  ;  but  not  then 
liking  to  take  any  part  in  the  transaction,  he  returned  to  liis 
hammock  and  remained  there  until  he  saw  Christian  at  the 
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arni-chest,  distributing  arms  to  all  who  came  for  them  ;  and 
then,  seeing  measures  had  proceeded  so  far,  and  apprehensive 
of  bang  on  the  weaker  side,  he  turned  out  agun  and  went; 
for  a  cutlass,  '.n's  m;  ;  u'.:ii  ^i/'uT^-.r.:.-  »i,-.*.!: '.  (''/m--  >'? 

iMl  those  who  purposed  to  assist  Christian  being  armed, 
Adams,  with  others,  were  ordered  to  secure  the  oflScers,  while 
Christian  and  the  master-at-arms  proceeded  to  the  cabin  to 
make  a  prisoner  of  lieutenant  filigh.  They  seized  him  in  his 
cot,  bound  his  hands  behind  him,  and  brought  him  upon  deck. 
He  remonstrated  with  them  on  their  conduct,  but  received 
only  abuse  in  return,  and  a  blow  from  the  master-at-arms 
with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlass.  He  was  placed  near  the  bin-, 
nacle  and  detained  there,  with  his  arms  pinioned,  by  Christian, 
who  held  him  with  one  hand,  and  a  bayonet  with  the  other. 
As  soon  as  the  lieutenant  was  secured,  the  sentinels  which 
had  been  placed  over  the  doors  of  the  officers,  cabins  were 
taken  off:  the  master  them  jumped  upon  the  forecastle  and. 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  to  retake  the  ship  ;  but  he  was 
quickly  secured  and  sent  below  in  confinement.  This  con- 
duct of  the  master,  who  was  the  only  officer  that  tried  to 
bring  the  mutineers  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  was  the  more 
highly  creditable  to  him,  as  he  had  the  greatest  cause  for 
discontent,  Mr.  Bligh  haring  been  more  severe  to  him  than 
to  any  of  the  other  officers. 

It  now  became  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  lieutenant 
and  his  party,  (whom  the  mutineers  resolved  to  set  adrift) 
should  have  the  launch  or  the  cutter  ;  and  it  being  decided 
in  favour  of  the  launch,  Chri'^tian  ordered  her  to  be  hoisted 
out;  Martin,  who  was  the  first  convert  to  Christian's  plan, 
foreseeing  that  with  the  aid  of  so  large  a  boat  the  party  would 
find  their  way  to  England,  and  thus  lead  to  their  own  detec- 
tion, exclaimed,  if  you  give  him  the  launch  I  will  go  with  him ; 
you  may  as  well  give  him  the  ship.  Whether  he  was  in 
earnest  or  not,  he  was  afterwards  ordered  to  the  gangway 
from  his  post  of  command  over  the  lieutenant,  he  having  fed 
him  with  a  shaddock,  and  exchanged  looks  with  him  in- 
dicative of  friendly  intentions.     It  then  fell  to  the  lot  of 
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Adams  to  guard  the  lieutenant,  who,  observing  him  stationed 
by  his  side,  exclaimed,  and  you,  Smith,  are  you  against  me  ? 
(Smith  was  the  name  which  Adams  went  by  on  board  the 
Bounty,)  Adams  replied,  that  he  only  acted  as  the  others  did — 
he  must  be  like  the  rest. 

The  launch  was  by  this  time  hoisted  out ;  and  the  officers 
and  seamen  of  lieutenant  Blights  party  having  been  supplied 
with  whafc  was  considered  necessary  for  their  voyage,  consist- 
ing of  a  small  cask  of  water,  150  pounds  of  bread,  a  small 
quantity  of  rum  and  wine,  a  quadrant,  a  compass,  some  lines, 
rope,  canvass,  twine,  &c.  they  were  ordered  into  her.  Among 
those  who  took  their  seat  in  her  was  Martin,  which  being 
observed  by  Quintal,  he  pointed  a  musket  at  him  and  declar- 
ed  he  would  shoot  him  unless  he  instantly  returned  to 
the  ship,  which  he  did.  The  armourer  and  carpenter*s  mates 
wer^  also  forcibly  detained,  as  they  might  be  required  here- 
after. Lieutenant  Bligh  was  then  conducted  to  the  gangway, 
and  ordered  to  descend  into  the  boat,  where  his  hands  were 
unbound  ;  after  which  the  whole  party  were  veered  astern 
and  kept  there  while  the  ship  stood  towards  the  island.  In 
this  interval  lieutenant  Bligh  requested  some  muskets  might 
be  given  him  to  protect  his  party  against  the  natives ;  but 
these  were  refused  and  four  cutlasses  thrown  to  them  instead. 
When  they  were  about  ten  leagues  from  Tafoa,  at  lieutenant 
Bligh's  request  the  launch  was  cast  off,  and,  immediately, 
*  huzza  for  Otaheite*  echoed  throughout  the  Bounty. 

There  now  remained  in  the  ship.  Christian,  who  was  the 
mate  ;  Haywood,  Young  and  Stewart,  midshipmen ;  the 
master-at-arms,  and  sixteen  seamen,  besides  the  three  artifi- 
cers and  the  gardener ;  forming  in  ail  twenty-five  persons. 
In  the  launch  were  the  lieutenant,  master,  surgeon,  a  master's 
mate,  two  midshipmen,  a  botanist,  three  warrant  ofiicers,  clerk, 
and  eight  seamen,  making  in  all  nineteen  ;  and  had  not  the 
three  persons  before  mentioned  been  forcibly  detained,  the 
captain  would  have  had  exactly  half  the  ship^s  company. 

The  ship  having  stood  some  time  to  the  W.N.W.  with  a 
fiew  to  deceive  the  party  in  the  launch,  was  afterwards  put 
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Rbout,  and  her  course  directed  as  near  to  Otaheite  as  the  wind 
would  permit.  Finding  however  some  difficulty  in  reaching 
that  island,  they  bore  away  for  Tobouai,  a  small  island  about 
three  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of  it,  where  they  re- 
solved to  establish  themselves  provided  the  natives  were  not 
hostile  to  their  purpose.  On  attempting  to  land  however  the 
natives  disputed  every  foot  of  ground  with  spears,  clubs  and 
stones,  until  they  were  dispersed  by  a  discharge  of  cainnon  and 
musketry.  This  determined  hostility  put  an  end  to  the 
mutineers  design  of  settling  among  them  ;  and  after  two  days 
fruitless  attempt  at  reconciliation,  they  left  the  island  and 
proceeded  to  Otaheite.  Tc>bouai  however  being  a  favourite 
spot  with  them,  they  resolved  to  make  another  attempt  to 
settle  there.  This  they  thought  would  not  be  difficuTt,  pro- 
vided the  islanders  were  acquainted  with  their  friendly  iaten- 
1*  ;.^s.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  this  was  tlirough  inter- 
Tfr^-iers,  who  might  be  procured  at  Otaheite  ;  and  in  order 
not  to  be  dependent  on  the  natives  of  Tobouai  for  wives,  tliey 
determined  to  engage  several  Otahcitan  women  to  accompany 
them.  They  were  fortunate  in  finding  several  persons,  both 
male  and  female,  willing  to  accompany  them,  and  they  sailed 
•gaiu  for  Tobouai,  where,  as  they  expected,  they  were  better 
received  than  before,  in  consequence  of  being  able  to  com- 
municate with  the  natives  through  their  interpreters. 

Experience  had  taught  them  the  necessity  of  making  self- 
defence  their  first  consideration,  and  a  fort  was  consequently 
commenced  eighty  yards  square,  surrounded  by  a  wide  ditch. 
This  was  nearly  completed,  when  the  natives,  imagining  that 
Chiistian's  party  were  going  to  destroy  them,  and  that  the 
ditch  was  intended  as  a  place  of  interment,  planned  a  general 
attack  when  the  party  should  proceed  to  work  in  the  morning. 
It  happened  that  one  of  the  Otaheitans  who  had  accompanied 
them  over-heard  this  conspiracy  and  apprised  the  mutineers 
of  their  danger.  Instead  therefore  of  proceeding  to  their 
work  at  the  fort  as  usual  the  following  morning,  they  made 
an  attack  upon  the  n^.tives,  killed  and  wounded  several,  and 
obliged  the  others  to  retire  inland.     The  continued  state  of 
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suspense  In  which  they  were  kept  by  the  natives,  occasioned 
them  to  decide  on  returning  to  Otaheite  again,  which  they 
accordingly  did,  and  were  again  well  received  by  their  old 
friends. 

Christian  now  purposed  to  procc-ed  in  the  ship  to  some 
distant  uninhabited  island,  for  the  purpose  of  permanently 
settling ;  but  on  communicating  this  plan  to  his  shipmates, 
he  found  only  a  few  inclined  to  assent  to  it  *  but  no  objec- 
tions were  nffered  to  his  taking  the  ship  by  those  who  dissent- 
ed, all  they  .-equired  was  an  equal  distribution  of  such  pro- 
visions and  stores  as  might  be  useful.  Young,  Brown,  Mills, 
Williams,  Quintal,  M'  Coy,  Martin,  Adams,  and  six  natives 
(four  of  Otaheite  and  two  of  Tobouai)  resolved  to  fallow  the 
fate  of  Christian.  Remaining  therefore  only  twenty-four 
hours  at  Otaheite,  they  took  leave  of  their  comrades,  and 
having  invited  on  board  several  of  the  women  with  the  feign- 
ed purpose  of  taking  leave,  the  cables  were  cut  and  they  were 
carried  off  to  sea.  Such  of  the  mutineers  as  remuinedatOtaheite 
were  afterwards  taken  by  his  majesty's  ship  Pandora,  which 
was  purposely  sent  from  England  to  seize  them  after  the 
return  of  lieutenant  Bligh.  .    )  ;;ui)ii.v  ,•*-'•  I"'  hn^  n  .,;/; 

Christian  and  his  party  now  bade  adieu  to  all  the  world 
save  the  few  individuals  associated  with  them  in  exile.  Where 
that  exile  was  to  be  passed  was  not  as  yet  decided.  The 
Marquesas  islands  were  first  proposed  ;  but  Christian,  on 
reading  Captain  Carteret's  account  of  Fitcairn  island,  preferr- 
ed it  and  accordingly  tliey  shaped  their  course  thither.  They 
reached  it  in  a  few  days,  and  Christian  with  one  of  the  sea- 
men landed  in  a  Utile  nook  which  they  afterwards  found  very 
convenient  for  disembarkation.  The  island  suited  their 
wishes.  It  possessed  water,  wood,  a  good  soil,  and  some 
fruits.  The  anchorage  in  the  oiling  was  very  bad,  and  land- 
ing for  boats  extremely  hazardous.  The  mountains  were 
difficult  of  access,  .the  passes  narrow,  and  there  were  several 
caves  to  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  they  could  retreat  They 
now  brought  the  ship  to  an  anchor,  in  a  small  bay,  on  the 
northern   side  of  the  island,   which   Captain   Bcechey   has 
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named  Bounty  Bay.  Here  every  thing  that  could  be.  of 
utility  vra»  landed,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  destroy  the  ship 
either  by  running  her  on  shore  or  burning  her.  Christian, 
Adams,  and  the  majority  were  for  the  former  expedient ;  but 
while  they  went  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  for  this  purpoi^ 
Quintal  set  fire  to  the  carpenter's  store  room.  The  venel 
burnt  to  the  water's  edge  and  then  drifted  upon  the  rocks ; 
w  here  the  remainder  of  the  wreck  was  burnt  to  prevent  dis> 
covery.   This  took  place  on  the  twenty-third  of  January,  1790. 

Upon  their  first  landing  they  perceived,  by  the  remains  of 
several  habitations,  morais,  and  three  or  four  rudely  sculp- 
tured images,  which  stood  upon  the  eminence  overlooking 
the  bay  where  the  ship  was  destroyed,  that  the  island  had 
been  previously  inhabited.  Some  apprehensions  veere,  in 
consequence,  entertained  lest  the  natives  should  have  secreted 
themselves,  and  in  some  unguarded  moment  make  an  attack 
upon  them  ;  but  by  degrees  these  fears  subsided,  and  their 
avocations  proceeded  without  interruption.      ,',  }  'n.'jini.uiicm. 

A  suitable  spot  of  ground  for  a  village  was  fixed  upon, 
with  the  exception  of  which  the  island  was  divided  into  equal 
portions,  but  to  the  exclusion  of  the  poor  blacks,  v  m  being 
only  friends  of  the  seamen,  were  not  consider3d  as  entitled  to 
tbf  same  privileges.  Obliged  to  lend  their  assistance  to  the 
others,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence,  they  thus,  from 
being  their  friends,  in  the  course  of  time  became  their 
slaves.  No  discontent,  however,  was  manifested,  and  they 
willingly  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  clearing 
the  space  that  was  allotted  to  the  -'lage,  a  row  of  trees  was 
left  between  it  and  the  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the 
houses  from  the  observation  of  any  vessels  that  might  be 
passing,  and  nothing  was  allowed  to  be  erected  that  might  in 
any  way  attract  attention.  Until  these  houses  were  finished, 
the  sails  of  tl.e  Bounty  were  converted  into  tents,  and  when 
no  longer  required  for  that  purpose,  became  very  acceptable 
as  clothing.  Thus  supplied  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  some  of  its  luxuries,  they  felt  their  condition  eomfortable, 
even   beyond   their  mobl  t-'nguine  expectations,    and   ever^ 
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thing  went  on  peaceably    and    prosperously  for  about  two 
years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  Williams,  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife  about  a  month  after  his  arrival,  by 
a  ikll  from  a  precifnce  while  collecting  bird^  eggs,  became 
dissatisfied,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  ishmd  in  one  of  the 
boats  of  the  Bounty,  unless  he  had  another  wife  j  an  unrea- 
sonable  request,  as  it  could  not  be  complied  with,  except  at 
the  expence  of  the  hapjnness  of  one  of  his  companions  :  but 
Williams,  actuated  by  beifisb  considerations  alone,  persistec^ 
in  his  threat,  and  the  Europeans,  not  willing  to  part  with  htm, 
on  account  of  bis  usefulness  as  an  armourer,  constrained  one 
of  the  blacks  to  bestow  his  wife  upon   the  applicant*     The 
blacks,  outrageous  at  this  second  act  of  flagrant  inju^ice, 
made  common  cause  with  their  companion,  and  matured  a 
plan  of  revenge  upon  their  aggressors,  which,  had  it  succeed- 
ed, ^ould  have  proved  fatal  to  all  the  £uropeans.->Fortu« 
nately,  the  secret  was  imparted  to  the  women,  who  ingeniously 
communicated  it  to  the  white  men  in  a  song,  of  which  the 
words  were,  "  Why  does  black  man  sharpen  axe  ?  to  kill 
white  man.*^ — ^The  instant  Christian  became  aware  of  the  plot, 
he  seized  his  gun  and  went  in  search  of  the  blacks,  but  with 
a  view  only  of  showing  them  that  their  scheme  was  discovered, 
^nd  thus  by  timely  interference  endeavouring  to  prevent  the 
execution  of  it.      He  met  one  of  them  (Ohoo)  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  village,  taxed  him  with  the  conspiracy,  and  in 
order  to  intimidate  him,  discharged  his  gun,  which  he  had 
humanely  loaded  with  powder  only*    Ohoo  however  imagine 
ing  otherwise,  and  that  the  bullet  had  missed  its  object,  de- 
rided his  unskilfulness  and  fled  into  th&  woods,  followed  by 
his  accomplice  Talaloo,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  wife. 

The  remaining  blacks,  finding  their  plot  discovered,  pur- 
chased pardon  by  promising  to  murder  their  accomplices, 
who  had  fled,  which  they  afterwards  performed  by  an  act  of 
the  most  odious  treachery.  Ohoo  was  betrayed  and  murdered  by 
his  own  nephew  ;  and  Talaloo,  after  an  ineflcctual  attempt 
made  upon  him  by  poison,  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  friend  and 
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his  wife,    the  very  woman  on  whoie  account  all  the  dis- 
turbance began. 

Tranquillity  was  by  these  means  restm^^  and  continued 
for  about  two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  wludi  time  dissatis- 
faction was  again  manifested  by  the  blades,  in  consequence  of 
their  ill  treatment  by  Quintal  and  M'Coy,  and  they  meditated 
a  plan  to  destroy  thor  oppressors.  It  was  agreed  that  two 
of  the  blacks,  Timor  and  N^how,  should  desert  from  their 
masters,  provide  themselvtcs  with  arms,  and  hido  in  the  woods, 
but  muntain  a  frequent  communication  with  the  other  two, 
Tetaheite  and  Menalee,  and  that  at  a  particular  time  they 
should  attack  and  put  to  death  all  the  Englishmen  when  at 
work  in  their  plantations.  Tetaheite  borrowed  a  gun  and 
ammunition  of  his  master  under  a  pretence  of  shooting  hogs, 
which  had  become  numerous ;  but  instead  of  this,  with  the 
aid  of  his  accomplice  he  shot:  Williams.  Martin,  who  was 
at  no  great  distance,  heard  the.  ^ort,  but  supposed  that  a  hog 
had  been  shot  The  blacks  then  proceeded  towards  Chris- 
tian's plantation,  who  was  at  work  at  his  yam  plot,  and  shot 
him.  Mills,  Martin,  and  Brown,  were  then  murdered,  and 
M'Coy  and  Quintal  fled  to  the  woods.  Adams  was  first  ap- 
prised of  his  danger  by  Quintal's  wife,  who,  in  hurrying 
through  his  plantation,  asked  why  he  was  working  at  such 
a  time  ?  Not  understanding  the  question,  but  seeing  her 
alarmed,  he  followed  her,  and  was  almost  immediately  met  by 
the  blacks,  whose  appearance  exciting  suspicion,  he  made  his 
escape  into  the  woods.  After  remaining  there  three  or  four 
hours,  Adams,  thinkingall  was  quiet,  stole  to  his  yamplot  for  a 
supply  of  provisions  ;  his  movements  were  noticed  by  the 
blacks,  who  attacked  and  shot  him  through  the  body,  the  ball 
entering  at  his  right  shoulder  and  passing  out  through  his 
throat.  He  fell  upon  his  side  and  was  instantly  assailed  by 
one  of  them  with  the  but  end  of  his  gun,  but  he  parried  the 
blow.  'letaheite  then  placed  his  gun  to  bis  side,  but  it 
missed  fire  twice.  Adams  then  sprang  on  his  legs  and  ran 
off  with  as  much  speed  as  he  was  able,  and  outstripped  his 
pursuers,  who  seeing  him  likely  to  escape,  offered  Inm  pro- 
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tection  if  he  would  stop.  Adams  being  much  exhausted  by 
his  wound,  readily  accepted  their  terms,  and  was  conducted 
to  Christianas  house,  where  he  was  kindly  treated.  Here  the 
attempt  at  blood-shedding  ended,  leaving  only  four  English- 
men alive  cut  of  nina 

Young,  who  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  women,  and 
had,  during  this  attack  been  secreted  by  them,  was  now  also 
taken  to  Christianas  house.  The  other  two,  M^Coy  and 
Quintal,  who  had  always  been  the  great  oppressors  of  the 
blacks,  escaped  to  the  mountains  where  they  supported  them- 
selves upon  the  produce  of  the  ground  about  them. 

The  party  in  the  village  lived  in  tolerable  tranquillity  for 
about  a  week,  at  the  expiration  of  which  the  men  of  colour 
began  to  quarrel  aliout  the  right  of  choosing  the  women 
whose  husbands  had  been  killed,  which  ended  in  Menalee's 
shooting  Timoa  as  he  sat  by  the  side  of  Young's  wife,  accom- 
panying her  song  with  his  flute.  Timoa  not  dying  immedi- 
ately, Menalee  reloaded  and  deliberately  despatched  him  by 
a  second  discharge.  He  afterwards  attacked  Tetaheite,  who 
was  condoling  with  Young^s  wife  for  tlie  loss  of  her  favourite 
black,  and  would  have  murdered  him  also  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  women.  Afraid  to  remain  longer  in  the  village, 
he  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  joined  Quintal  and  M'Coy, 
who,  though  glad  of  his  services,  at  first  received  him  with 
suspicion.  This  acquisition  to  their  force  enabled  them  to 
bid  defiance  to  the  opposite  party,  and  coming  to  a  ridge  of 
mountains  within  sight  of  the  village,  they  fired  a  volley, 
which  so  alarmed  the  others  that  they  sent  Adams  to  say  that 
if  they  would  kill  the  black  man,  Menalee,  and  return  to  the 
village,  they  would  be  friends. — The  terms  were  so  far  com- 
plied with  that  Menalee  was  shot ;  but  apprehensive  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  remaining  blacks,  they  would  not  however 
return. 

The  widows  of  the  white  men  so  deeply  deplored  their  loss 
that  they  resolved  to  murder  the  only  two  remaining  men  of 
colour,  which  they  effected  the  first  opportunity.  These 
fatal  circnistances  were  communicated  to  the  two  absentees 
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and  their  return  solicited  ;  but  they  doubted  the  fact  until 
the  hands  and  heads  of  the  deceased  were  produced,  which 
being  done,  they  returned  to  the  village.  These  drcum- 
stances  occurred  on  the  drd  of  October  1793.  There  were 
now  left  on  the  island,  Adams,  Young,  M*Coy  and  Quintal, 
ten  women,  and  some  children.  About  two  months  after 
this  Young  began  to  keep  a  journal  of  what  occurred,  which 
states  that  they  lived  peaceably  together,  cultivating  their 
grounds,  fishing,  catching  birds,  and  constructing  pits  to  entrap 
the  hogs,  which  had  become  very  numerous. 

The  women  however  soon  became  discontented,  living  pro- 
miscuously with  the  men  and  frequently  changing  their  abode. 
They  at  length  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  cH>tain  a  convey- 
ance by  which  they  might  leave  the  island,  and  the  men  began 
to  build  them  a  boat  for  that  purpose  ;  but,  wanting  planks 
and  nails,  Jenny,  the  name  of  one  of  them,  tore  up  the  boards 
of  her  house,  and  endeavoured,  though  ineffectually,  to  per- 
suade the  others  to  follow  her  example.  I'he  vessel  at  length 
was  finished,  but  on  being  launched  she  upset,  to  their  great 
dissatisfaction^  On  the  11th  of  November  1794,  a  conspiracy 
of  the  women  to  kill  the  white  men  in  their  sleep  was  dis- 
covered ;  upon  which  they  were  all  seized  and  a  disclosure 
followed  :  but  they  were  pardoned  on  promising  to  conu;tct 
themselves  properly  and  never  again  to  give  cause  to  suspect 
their  behaviour.  But  although  they  were  pardoned,  the  men 
became  very  suspicious  of  them,  and  not  without  sufficient 
reason,  as  future  events  declared,  for,  on  the  30th  of  the  same 
month,  the  women  agam  collected  and  attacked  them  ;  but 
they  were  again  subdued  without  any  lives  being  lost,  and 
once  more  pardoned  on  promise  of  future  good  conduct  By 
these  means  the  men  were  kept  in  constant  care  and  solicitude 
although  fortunately  nothing  distressing  occurred  during  that 
and  the  following  year.  They  now  became  more  sociable, 
dining  frequently  at  each  others  houses,  and  contributing 
more  to  the  comfort  of  the  women,  who  on  tl.  ir  part  gave  no 
ground  for  uneasiness.  There  was  also  a  mutual  accommo- 
dation amongst  them  in  regard  to  provisions,  so  that  if  one 
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penon  was  saccessful  in  hunting,  he  lent  to  others,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  repaid  at  a  future  opportunity,  and  hereby  they 
lived  ill  a  more  quiet  and  domestic  state. 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  M'Coy  had  been  employed 
in  a  distillery  in  Scotland  ;  and  l.eing  addicted  to  liquor,  he 
tried  an  experiment  with  the  tee-root,  and  on  the  SOih  of 
.A  pril  1798  succeeded  in  producing  a  bottle  of  ardent  spirit. 
The  success  induced  Quintal  to  alter  his  kettle  into  a  still, 
and  frequent  intoxication  was  the  consequence.  M'Coy  in- 
dulged  so  Iarg(?ly  in  the  use  of  these  spirits  that  it  at  length 
produced  delirium  and  in  one  of  these  fits  he  threw  himself 
from  a  cliff  and  was  killed.  This  awful  circumstance  so 
affected  them  that  they  resolved  never  again  to  touch  sfurits, 
and,  as  respected  Adams  at  leasts  it  is  believed  to  have  been 
effectual  ro  that  end.  ,        =i;   ;, ;  ;  ■  ,  '    s 

The  journal  finishes  with  this  account  and  the  narrative  is 
continued  from  the  verbal  information  of  Adams,  who  said, 
that  in  the  course  of  the  year  1799,  Quintal  lost  his  wife  by  a 
fall  from  the  cliff  while  in  search  of  bird's  eggs  ;  that  in  conse- 
quence of  this  he  became  discontented,  and  though  there 
were  several  disposable  women,  yet  notliing  would  satisfy  him 
but  the  wife  of  one  of  his  companions.  Neither  of  them 
felt  inclined  to  accede  to  this  unreasonable  desire  and  he 
therefore  sou^t  an  opportunity  of  putting  them  both  to  death. 
He  was  fortunately  foiled  in  his  attempt,  but  swore  he  would 
repeat  it,  and  Adams  and  Young  having  no  doubt  but  that  he 
would  follow  up  his  resolution,  and  fearing  he  might  be  more 
successful  in  the  next  attempt,  came  to  tlie  conclusion 
that  thdr  own  lives  were  not  safe  while  he  was  in  existence, 
and  that  they  were  justified  in  putting  him  to  deatli,  which 
they  did  with  an  axe.     r  . .  ,?    lmIi    ::n  i 

Such  was  the  fate  of  seven  of  the  leading  mutineers,  who 
escaped  from  justice  only  to  add  murder  to  their  former  crime ; 
for  thongh  some  of  them  may  not  have  actually  imbrued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow-creatures,  yet  all  were  ac- 
cessory to  the  deed.  Adams  and  Young  were  now  the  sole 
survivors  out  of  the  fifteen  males  who  landed  upon  the  island. 
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"Hiey  wen  both,  and  more  particularly  Young,  of  a  mtIous 
turn  of  mind,  and  it  would  haVe  been  wonderful,  after  tht 
many  dreadful  aoenea  at  which  they  had  auisted,  if  the  loU- 
tude  and  tranquillity  which  ensued  had  not  diipoaed  them 
to  reftentanoe.  During  Chriiitian's  lifetime  they  had  dniy 
once  read  the  church  service,  but  nnoe  his  decease  this  had 
been  regularly  dotte  every  Sunday.  They  now,  however,  resolr- 
erf  to  have  morning  and  eVtfning  family  prayer,  to  add  after- 
noon  service  to  the  duty  of  the  aabbath,  and  to  train  Up  their 
own  children  and  those  of  their  late  unfortunate  compimions, 
m  piety  and  virtue. 

In  the  execution  of  this  resolution  Young's  education  enabled 
him  to  be  of  the  greatest  assistance ;  but  he  was  not  long 
suffered  to  survive  bis  repentance ;  an  asthmatic  complwnt, 
under  which  he  had  for  some  time  labouted*  terminated  Ms 
existence  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  QiriiMtal,  and  Adams 
was  left  the  sole  survivor  of  the  misguided  and  unfortunate 
muUneeM  of  the  Bounty.  The  loss  of  his  last  companion  was 
a  g^t  afflidtion  to  him,  and  wa»  for  some  time  sever^y  felt^ 
It  was  a  catastrophe  however  that  more  than  ever  disposed 
him  to  repentance,  and  determined  him  to  execute  the  pioui 
resolution  he  had  made  to  serve  God.  His  reformation 
could  not,  perhaps,  have  taken  place  at  a  more  propitiout' 
moment  Out  of  nineteen  children  upon  the  island  thei'oi 
were  several  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine  years,  who, 
had  they  been  longer  suffered  to  follow  their  own  ineUna^ 
tions  might  have  acciuircd  habits  which  it  would  have  been' 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Adams  to  eradicate.  Th^' 
moment  was  therefore  most  favourable  fat  his  design,  and  hir 
laudable  exertions  were  attended  by  advantages  both  to  the- 
objects  of  his  care  and  to  his  own  mind,  which  surpassed  his 
most  sanguine  expectations.  He  nevertheless  had  att  arduouii 
task  to  perform :  bemdes  the  children  to  be  educated,  thiv 
Otidieitan  women  were  to  be  converted  ;  and  as  the  exataiple 
of  the  parents  had  a  powerful  influence  over  their  childreiv 
he  resolved  to  make  them  his  iirst  care.  Here  also  his  labours 
succeeded  ;  the  Otaheitans  were  naturally  of  a'  tractable  dia* 
P.  V.  34.  5  K 
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position,  and  gave  him  less  trouble  than  he  anticipated  ;  the 
children  also  acquired  such  a  thirst  afVcr  scriptural  know. 
Iqdge,  that  Adaros  in  a  short  time  had  little  else  to  do  than  to 
answer  their  enquiries,  and  put  them  in  the  right  way.  As  they 
grew  up  they  acquired  fixed  habits  of  morality  and  piety ; 
Uieir  colony  improved,  intermarriages  occurred,  and  they  now 
form  a  happy  and  well  regulated  society,  the  merit  of  which 
in  a  great  degree  belongs  to  Adams,  and  tends  to  redeem  the 
former  errors  of  his  life. 

SMch  was  tht  state  of  Adamii,  and  the  inhabitants  nt  Pitcairn 
island  when  Captain  Beechey  called  there  in  his  majesty's 
ship  the  Blossom.  This  vessel  was  so  much  superior  in  ap< 
pearance,  or,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  natives,  **  so  rich," 
compared  with  the  other  ships  they  had  seen,  that  they  werecon- 
stantly  afraid  of  giving  offence  or  doing  some  injury,  so  that  they 
would  not  even  move  without  first  asking  permission.  This  difB- 
dence  gave  the  crew  of  the  Blossom  full  occupation  for  a  time,  as 
their  visitors  seldom  directed  their  attention  long  to  one  object, 
or  remained  long  in  one  position  or  place.  Having  nu  latches 
to  their  doors,  they  were  ignorant  of  the  manner  of  opening 
those  of  the  ship,  and  the  crew  were  in  consequence  assailed 
continually  with  "  Please  may  I  sit  down,  or  get  up,  or  go 
out  of  the  cabin  P*'  or  **  Please  to  open,  or  to  shut  the  door. ^ 
Their  applications  were  however  made  with  such  good  nature 
and  fumpiicity  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  paying  attention  to  them.  They  very  soon  learnt 
th<«  christian  name  of  every  officer  in  the  ship,  which  they 
al^iays  used  in  conversation  instead  of  the  sirnames,  and 
wherever  a  similarity  to  their  own  occurred  they  attached, 
themselves  to  that  person  as  a  matter  of  course. 

**  It  was  many  hours  after  they  came  on  board^  says  Captain 
Beechey,  **  before  the  Anp  could  get  near  the  island,  during 
which  time  they  so  ingratiated  themselves  with  us  that  we 
fek  the  greatest  desire  to  visit  their  houses  ;  and  rather  than 
pass  another  night  at  sea  we  put  off  in  the  boats,  thougn  at  a 
conmderable  distance  from  the  land)  and  accompanied  them  to 
tlM  shore.    We  followed  our  guides  past  a  rugged  point 
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•unnounted  by  tall  spiral  rocks,  known  to  the  ulandert  as 
St.  PauPs  rocks,  into  a  spacious  iron  bound  bay,  where  the 
Bounty  found  her  last  anchorage.  In  this  bay,  which  is 
bounded  by  luf\y  cliff's  almost  inaccessible,  it  was  proposed  to 
land.  Thickly  branched  evergreens  skirt  the  base  of  these 
hills,  and  in  summer  aflbrd  a  welcome  retreat  from  the  rays 
of  an  almost  vertical  sun.  In  the  distance  are  seen  several 
high  pointed  rocks  which  the  pious  islanders  have  named  after 
the  most  zealous  of  the  Apostles,  and  outside  of  them  is  a 
square  basaltic  islet.  Formidable  breake*  i  fringe  the  coast, 
and  seem  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  all  access. 

**  We  here  brought  our  boats  to  an  anchor,  in  conseq  ^enca 
of  the  passage  between  the  sunken  rocks  he\ig  much  oo  in- 
tricate, and  we  trusted  ourselves  to  the  natives,  who  landed 
us,  two  at  a  time,  in  their  whale-boat.  The  difficulty  of  land 
\ng  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  friendly  receptio>  'vp  met 
with  oh  the  beach  from  Hannah  Young,  a  very  if  iterating 
young  woman,  the  daughter  of '  Adams.  In  her  eagerness  to 
greet  her  father,  she  had  outrun  her  female  companions,  for 
whose  delay  she  thought  it  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
apr  jgize,  by  saying  they  had  all  b(>en  over  the  hill  in  com- 
pany with  John  Buffet  to  look  at  the  ship,  and  were  not  yet 
returned.  It  appeared  that  John  Buffet,  who  was  a  seafaring 
man,  ascertained  that  the  ship  was  a  man  of  war,  and,  without 
knowing  exactly  why,  became  so  olarmed  for  the  safety  of 
Adams  that  he  either  could  not  or  would  not  answer  any  of 
the  interrogations  which  were  put  to  hi"i.  This  mysterious 
silence  set  all  the  party  in  tears,  as  t^.^.r  teared  he  had  dis- 
covered something  adverse  to  their  patriarch.  At  length  his 
obduracy  yielded  to  theii  entreaties  ;  but  before  he  explained 
the  cause  of  his  conduct,  the  boats  were  seen  to  put  off  from 
the  ship,  and  Hannah  immcdiat.ly  hurried  to  the  beach  to 
kiss  the  old  man's  check,  which  she  did  with  a  fervency  demoii- 
strative  of  the  warmest  affection.  Her  apology  for  her  com- 
panions was  rendered  unnecessary  by  their  appearimcfc  on  the 
steep  and  circuitous  path  down  the  mountain,  who,  ai  they 
arrived  on  the  beach,  successively  welcomed  us  to  their  is- 
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land,  with  a  simplicity  and  sincerity  which  left  no  doubt  of 
the  truth  of  their  professions. 

"  They  almost  all  wore  the  cloth  of  the  island  :  their  dress 
consisted  of  a  petticoat,  and  a  mantle  loosely  thrown  over 
their  shoulders,  and  reaching  to  the  ancles.  Their  stature  was 
rather  above  the  ccsimon  height;  and  their  limbs,  from  being 
accustomed  to  work  and  climb  the  hills,  had  acquired  unusual 
muscularity  ;  but  their  features  and  manners  were  perfectly 
feminine.  Their  complexion,  though  fairer  than  that  of  the 
men,  was  of  a  dark  gipsey  hue,  but  its  deep  colour  was  less 
conspicuous,  by  being  contrasted  with  dark  glossy  hair,  which 
hung  down  over  their  shoulders  in  long  waving  tresses,  nicely 
oiled :  in  fcopt  it  was  tastefully  turned  back  from  the  forehead 
and  temples,  and  was  retiuncd  in  that  position  by  a  chaplet  of 
small  red  or  white  aromatic  blossoms  newly  gathered  from  the 
flower>tree  (monnda  citrifolia),  or  from  the  tobacco  plant ; 
their  countenances  were  lively  and  goodnatured,  their  eyes 
dark  and  animated,  and  each  possessed  an  enviable  row  of 
teeth.  Such  was  the  agreeable  impression  of  their  first  appear^ 
ance,  which  was  heightened  by  the  wish  exprebsed  simultane- 
ously by  the  whole  group,  that  we  were  come  to  stay  several 
days  with  them.  As  the  sun  was  going  down,  we  signified 
our^  desire  to  get  to  the  village  and  to  pitch  the  observatory 
before  dark,  and  this  was  no  sooner  made  known,  than  every 
instrument  and  article  found  a  carrier. 

'*  We  took  the  only  pathway  which  leads  from  the  landing- 
place  to  the  village,  and  soon  experienced  the  difficulties  of 
the  ascent,  which  the  distant  appearance  of  the  ground  led 
us  to  anticipate.  To  the  natives,  however,  there  appeared  to 
be  no  obstacles :  women  as  well  as  men  bore  their  burthens 
over  the  most  difficult  parts  without  inconvenience  ;  while 
we,  obliged  at  times  to  have  recourse  to  tufts  of  shrubs  or  grass 
for  assistance,  experienced  serious  delay,  being  also  incom- 
moded by  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  swarms  of  horse-flies 
which  infest  the  island,  and  are  said  to  have  been  imported 
there  by  H.  M.  S.  Briton. 

*<  Af  toon  as  we  had  gained  the  first  level,  our  party  rested 
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on  some  large  stones  that  lay  half  buried  in  long  gross  on  one 
side  of  a  ravine,  from  which  the  blue  sky  was  nearly  concealed 
by  the  overlapping  branches  of  palm  trees ;  there,  through  the 
medium  of  our  female  guides,  who,  furnished  with  the  spread- 
ing leaves  of  the  tee-plant,  drove  away  our  troublesome  perse- 
cutors, we  obtained  a  respite  from  their  attacks.  n  hil 

*'.  Having  refreshed  ourselves,  we  resumed  our  journey 
over  a  more  easy  path;  and  after  crossing  two  valleys, 
shaded  by  cocoa-nut  trees,  we  arrived  at  the  village.  It 
consisted  of  five  houses,  built  upon  a  cleared  piece  of  ground 
sloping  to  the  sea,  and  commanding  a  distant  view  of  the  ho- 
rizon, through  a  break  in  an  extensive  wood  of  palms.  While 
the  men  assisted  to  pitch  our  tent,  the  women  employed  them- 
selves in  preparing  our  dinner,  or  more  properly  supper,  as  it 
was  eight  o'clock  at  night. 

"  The  manner  of  cooking  in  Fitcairn  island  is  similar  to  that 
of  Olaheite,  which  is  thus :  an  oven  is  made  in  the  ground, 
sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  good  siz^d  pig,  and  is  lined 
throughout  with  stones  nearly  equal  in  size,  which  have  been 
previously  made  as  hot  as  possible.  These  are  covered  with 
some  broad  leaves,  generally  of  the  tee-plant,  and  on  them 
is  placed  the  meat.  If  it  be  a  pig,  its  inside  is  lined  with  lieat- 
ed  stones  as  well  as  the  oven ;  such  vegetables  aa  are  to ,  be 
cooked  are  then  placed  round  the  animal,  the  whole  is  care- 
fully covered  with  leaves  of  the  tee,  and  buried  beneath  a  heap 
of  earth,  straw,  or  rushes  and  boughs,  which,  by  a  little  use, 
becomes  matted  into  one  mass.  In  about  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter the  animal  is  sufficiently  cooked,  and  is  certainly  more 
thoroughly  done  than  it  would  be  by  a  (ire.  '    ><> 

"  By  the  time  the  tent  was  upand  the  instruments  secured, 
we  were  summoned  to  a  meal  cooked  in  this  manner,  than 
which  a  less  sumptuous  fare  would  have  satisfied  appetites 
rendered  keen  by  long  abstinence  and  a  tiresome  journey. 
Our  party  divided  themselves  that  they  might  not  crowd  one 
house  in  particular :  Adams  did  not  entertain ;  but  at  Chris- 
tian's I  found  a  table  spread  with  platesj  knives  and  forks ; 
which  in  so  remote  a  f>art  oi  the  world,  was  an  unexpected 
light.     They  were,  it  is  true,  far  from  unii'orm,  but  by  one 
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article  being  appropriated  for  anotheir  we  all  found  sopiething 
to  put  our  portion  upon;  and  but  few  of  the  natives  wera 
obliged  to  substitute  their  fingers  for  articles  which  are  indis- 
pensable to  (be  comfort  of  more  polished  life.'  Tlie  smoking 
pig,  by  a  skilful  dissection,  was  soon  portioned  to  erery  guest, 
but  no  one  ventui'ed  to  put  its  excellent  qualities  to  the  test 
until  a  lengthened  \/4me»,  pronounced  by  all  the  party,  had 
succeeded  an  emphatic  grace  delivered  by  the  village  parson. 
**  Turn  t<r  was  then  the  signal  for  Attack,  and  as  it  was  con« 
venient  that  all  the  party -should  finish  their  meial  about  the 
same  (im^i  in  order  that  one  grace  might  serve  for  all,  each 
made  the  most  of  his  time.  In  Pitcairn's  island  it  is  not  deem- 
ed proper  to  toudi  even  a  bit  of  bread  without  a  grace  before 
and  after  it,  and  fi  person  is  accused  of  inconsistency  if  he 
leaves  oflTand  begins  again.  So  strict  is  their  observance  of 
this  form,  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  forgotten.  On  one  occasion  1  had  engaged  Adams'  in 
conversation,  and  he  incautiously  took  the  first  mouthful  with- 
out having  said  his  grace ;  but  before  he  had  swallowed  it  he 
recollected  himself,  and  feeling  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime, 
immediately  put  away  what  he  had  in  his  mouth,  and  com- 
menced his  prayer. 

*<  Welcome  cheer,  hospitality,  and  good  humour,  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  feast,  and  never  was  their  beneficial  in- 
fluence more  practically  exemplified  than  oin  this  occasion,  by 
the  demolition  of  nearly  all  that  was  placed  before  us.  With 
the  exception  of  some  wine  we  had  brought  with  us,  water 
was  the  only  beverage.  This  was  placed  in  a  large  jug  at  one 
end  of  the  board,  and  when  necessary,  was  passed  round  the 
table.  Three  or  four  torches  made  with  doo-doe  nuts  {aheu- 
rites  triloba)i  strung  upon  the  fibres  of  a  palm-leaf,  were 
stuck  in  tin- pots  at  the  end  of  the  tables,  and  formed  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  candles,  except  that  they  gave  a  consi- 
derable heat,  and  cracked,  and  fired,  somewhat  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  person  whose  face  was  near  them.      i$:  y  rti  -»  m! 

"  Notwithstanding  these  deficiencies,  we  made  a  very  com- 
fortable and  hearty  supper,  heard  many  little  anecdotes  of  the 
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place,  and  derived  much  amuaement  from  the  ungularity  of 
the  inquiries  of  our  host.  One  regret  only  intruded  itself  up- 
on th^  general  <;onyiviality,  which  we  did  not  fail  to  mention* 
naineljr,  that  there  was  so  wide  a  distinction  between  the  sexes.' 
This  was  thjB  remains  of  a  custom  very  common  among  the 
South-sea  islands,  which  in  ^onie  places  is  carried  to  such  an, 
extent,  that  it  imposes  death  upon  the  woman  who  shall  eat, 
in  the  presence  of  her  husband ;  and  though  the  distinction, 
between  man  and  wife  is  not  here  carried  to  that  extent,  it  is 
still  sufficiently  observed  to  exclude  all  the  women  from  table, 
if  there  happens  to  b^ ,  a  deficiency  of  seats.  In  Pitcairn's 
island,  they  have  settled  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  to  which, 
they  obstinately  adhere ;  and  fortunately  they  have  imbibed, 
them  generally  from  the  best  source.  ;^  ,  ■  '  ,, ,  <  i,',,  ,, 
**  In  the  instance  in  question,  they  have,  however,  certainly 
erred ;  but  of  this  they  could  not  be  persuaded,  nor  did  they,. 
I  believe,  thank  us  for  our  interference.  Their  argument  was. 
that  man  was  made  first,  and  ought  consequently,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  be  served  first ;  a  conclusion  which  deprived  us  of 
the, company  of  the.wpmen  at  table,  during  the  whole  of  our 
stay  at  the  island.  Far  from  considering  themselves  neglects 
ed,  they  very  good  naturedly  chatted  with  us  behind  our  seats 
and  flapped  nway  the  flies,  and  by  a  gentle  tap,  accidentally, 
or  playfully  delivered,  reminded  us  occasionally  of  the  ho- 
nour that  was  done  us.  The  conclusion  of  our  meal  was 
the  signal  for  the  women  and  children  to  prepare  their  own, 
to  whom  we  resigned  our  seats,  and  strolled  out  to-jenjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  night.  li.  was  late  by  the  time  the  women , 
had  finished,  and  we  were  not  sorry  when  we  were  shown  to 
the  beds  prepared  for  us.  The  mattrass  was  composed  of  palm 
leaves,  covered  with  native  cloth ;  the  sheets  were  of  the  same 
material;  and  we  knew,  by  the  crackling  of  them,  that  they 
were  quite  new  from  the  loom,  or  beaten.  The  whqie  ar- 
rangement was  extremely  comfortablcj  and  highly  inviting  to 
repose,  which  the  freshness  of  the  apartment,  rendered  cool  by 
a  free  circulation  of  lur  through  its  sides,  enabled  us  to  enjoy 
without  any  annoyance  from  heat  or  insects.    One  interrup- 
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tion  only  disturbed  our  first  sleep ;  it  was  the  pleasing  melo 
dy  of  the  evening  hymn,  which,  afler  the  lights  were  put  out, 
WM  chaunted  by  the  whole  family  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
In  th  >  momtng  also  we  were  awoke  by  their  morning  hymn, 
and  lamiiy  derotion.  As  we  were  much  tired,  and  the  sun^s 
m^  hact  not  yet  found  their  way  through  the  broad  opening 
of  «he  apartment,  we  composed  ourselves  to  rest  again ;  and 
on  awaking  found  that  all  the  natives  were  gone  to  their  se- 
veral occupations, — the  mevi  to  offer  #hat  assistance  they  could 
to  our  bbats  in  landing,  carrying  burthens  for  the  seamen,  or 
to  gather  what  fruits  were  in  season.  Some  of  the  women  had 
taken  our  linen  to  wash ;  those  whose  turn  it  was  to  cook  for  the 
day  were  preparing  the  oven,  theprg,  and  the  yams;  and  we 
could  hear  by  the  distant  reiterated  strokes  of  the  beater*  that 
others  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  By  our  bedside 
had  already  been  placed  some  ripe  fruits ;  and  our  hats  were 
crowned  with  chaplet-j  of  the  fresh  blossor  i  of  the  nono  or  flower- 
tree  (morinda  citrifblia)  which  the  women  had  gathered  in  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  dew. 

'*  We  assembled  at  breakfast  about  noon,  the  usual  eating 
hour  of  the  natives,  though  they  do  not  confine  themselves 
to  that  period  exactly,  but  take  their  meal  whenever  it  is  suf- 
fidently  cooked ;  and  afterwards  availed  ourselves  of  their 
proiFered  services  to  show  us  tiie  island,  and  under  their  guid- 
ance, first  inspected  the  village  and  what  lay  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  In  an  adjoining  house  we  found  two  young  girls 
seated  upon  the  ground,  employed  in  the  laborious  exercise  of 
beating  out  the  bark  of  the  cloth-tree,  which  they  intended 
to  present  to  us  on  our  departure,  as  a  keepsake.  The  ham- 
let consisted  of  five  cottages,  built  more  substantially  than 
neady,  upon  a  cleared  patch  of  ground,  sloping  to  the  north- 
ward, fVom  the  high  land  of  the  interior  to  the  clifi^s  which 
overhang  the  sea,  of  whieh  the  houses  command  a  distant 
view  in  a  northern  direction.  In  the  N.  E.  quarter  the  hori- 
lon  may  also  be  seen  peeping  between  the  stemu  of  the  lofty 
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pftlms,  whose  graceful  branche?  nod  like  ostrich  plumes  to 
the  refreshing  trade«wind.  To  the  northward,  and  north-west« 
ward,  thicker  growths  of  palm  trees  rise  in  an  impenetrable 
wood,  from  two  ravines  which  traverse  the  hills  in  various  di- 
rections  to  their  summit.  Above  the  one  to  the  westward,  a 
lody  mountain  rears  its  head,  and  toward  the  sea  terminates 
in  a  fearful  precipice  filled  with  caverns,  in  which  the  different 
sea  fowl  find  an  undisturbed  retreat.  Immediately  round  the 
village  are  the  small  enclosures  for  fattening  pigs,  goats,  and 
poultry ;  and  beyond  them,  the  cultivated  grounds  producing 
the  banana,  plantain,  melon,  yam,  tare,  sweet  potatoes,  appai, 
tee,  and  cloth  plant,  with  other  useful  roots,  frints,  and  shrubs, 
which  extend  far  up  the  mourtain,  and  to  ihr  southward; 
but  in  this  particular  direction  they  are  eXv.uded  from  the 
view  by  an  immense  banyan  tree,  two  hundred  paces  in  cir- 
cumfeirence,  whose  foliage  and  branches  form  of  themselves  a 
canopy  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Every  cottage 
has  its  outhouse  for  making  cloth,  its  baking  place ,  its  sty, 
and  its  poultry-house. 

**  Within  the  enclosure  of  palm  trees  is  the  cemetry,  '  here 
the  few  persons  who  had  died  on  the  island,  together  with 
those  who  met  with  violent  deaths,  are  deposited.  Besides 
the  houses  above  meritloned,  there  are  three  or  four  others 
built  upon  the  plantations  beyond  the  palm  groves.  One  of 
these,  situated  higher  up  the  hill  than  the  village,  belonged 
io  Adams,  who  had  retired  from  the  bustle  of  the  hamlet  to  • 
more  quiet  and  sequestered  spot  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an 
elevated  situation,  so  desirable  in  warm  countries ;  and  in  ad- 
dition to  these  again,  there  are  four  other  cottages  to  the  east- 
ward which  belong  to  the  Youngs  and  Quintals. 

*'  All  these  cottages  are  strongly  built  of  wood  in  an  oblong 
form,  and  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm  tree  bent  round 
the  stem  of  the  same  branch,  and  laced  horizontally  to  rafters, 
BO  placed  as  to  give  a  proper  pitch  to  the  roof.  The  greater 
part  have  an  upper  story,  which  is  appropriated  to  sleep- 
ing, and  contains  four  beds  built  in  the  angles  of  the  room, 
each   sufficiently  large  for  three  or  four  persons  to  lie  on. 
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Tliey  are  made  of  wood  of  the  eloth-trte,  and  are  raiwd 
eighteen  inches  above  the  floor ;  ti  muttress  or'  pahn  leaves 
is  laid  upon  the  planks,  and  above  it  thnie  sheets  of  tlie  cloth 
plant,  which  form  an  excellent  suhstituk  t'Jt  itne;?!.       <     '^ 

**  The  lower  room  generally  contains  one  or  mmv  beda,  »» i  is 
always  used  as  their  eating  room»  n^nd  lias  a  broad  t^b«tt  in 
one  part,  with  severail  stoob  placed  round  it.  The  door  is 
elevated  aWve  a  fool  iVom  the  ground,  and,  an  well  as  the 
tide  of  the  house,  is  made  of  strong  plank,  and  not  of  ban  Soo, 
or  stone,  as  stated  by  Captain  FoUidr;  indeed  tiiey  have  not 
a  piece  of  ba.<iboo  on  tJie  island,  nor  have  thi>y  any  mats. 
The  floor  is  a  fixture,  but  tb"  aiihboardii  are  1  ^  nto  a  grove 
m  the  supporters,  and  ran  be  removed  at  pleasure,  according 
to  the  slate  of  the  weather,  and  the  whole  side  may,  if  requir- 
ed, be  laid  open,  the  lower  room  communicates  with  the  upper 
by,  a  stout  ladder  in  the  centre,  and  leads  up  through  a  trap 
door  into  the  bed  room. 

•'  From  the  village  several  patlsways  (for  roads  there  are 
none)  diverge,  and  generally  lead  into  the  valleys,  which  afford 
a  less  diiRcult  ascent  to  the  upper  part  of  the  island  than 
the  natural  slope  of  the  hills  ;  still  'they  are  very  rugged  and 
steep,  and  in  the  rainy  season  so  Blippa^y  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  person,  excepting  the  natives,  to  traverse 
them  with  safety.  We  selected  one  which  led  over  the 
mountain  to  the  landing  plaee,  on  the  opposite  ^de  of  the 
island,  and  visited  the  several  plantations  upon  the  higher 
grounds,  which  extend  towards  the  mountains  with  a  gentle 
sbpe.  Here  the  mutineers  originally  built  their  smnmer 
houses,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  breezes,  and  overlook^ 
ing  the  yam  grounds,  which  are  more  productive  than  those 
lower  down.'  Near  these  plantations,  are  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  morals  ;  and  a  spot  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
Christian  was  first  buried.  By  a  circuitous,  and  to  us,  difH- 
cult  path,  we  reached  the  ridge  of  the  mountiun,  the  height 
of  which  is  1109  feet  above  the  sea  ;  this  is  the  highest  part 
of  the  island.  The  ridge  extends  in  a  north  and  south  direc- 
tion, and  unites  two  small  peaks  :  it  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  in 
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RMity  parts  scarcely  three  feet  wide,  and  foims  a  dangerous 
pass  between  two  fearful  precipices.  The  natives  were  so 
accustomed  to  climb  these  crags  that  they  unconcernedly 
skipped  from  point  to  point  like  the  hunters  of  chamois  ;  and 
voung  Christian  actually  jumped  upon  the  very  peak  of  a 
cliff,  which  was  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  for  his 
feet  to  rest  upor,  and  from  which  any  other  person  would 
have  shuddered  even  to  look  down  upon  the  beach,  lying 
many  hundred  feet  at  its  base.  At  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  ridge  is  a  cave  of  some  interest,  as  being  the  intended 
retreat  of  Christian,  in  the  event  of  a  landing  being  effected 
by  any  ship  sent  in  pursuit  of  him,  and  where  he  resolved  to 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could.  In  this  recess  he  always 
kept  a  store  of  provisions,  and  near  it  erected  a  small  hut, 
welt  concealed  by  trees,  which  served  the  purpose  of  a  watch- 
house.  So  difficult  was  tlic  approach  to  this  cave,  that  even 
if  the  party  were  successful  in  crossing  the  ridge,  as  long  as 
his  ammunition  lasted,  he  might  have  bid  defiance  to  any  force. 
An  unfrequented  and  dangerous  path  leads  from  this  place  to 
a  peak  which  commands  a  view  of  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  :  at  this  height,  on  a  clear  day,  a  perfect  map  of  the 
bottom  is  exhibited  by  the  diflerent  coloured  waters.  On  all 
points  the  island  is  terminated  by  cliffs,  or  rocky  projections, 
off  which  lie  scattered  numerous  fragments  of  rock,  rising 
like  so  many  black  pinnacles  amid  the  surf,  which  on  all  sides 
rolls  in  upon  the  shore. 

"  We  descended  by  a  less  abrupt  slope  than  that  by  which  we 
advanced,  and  took  our  way  through  yam  grounds  to  a  ra- 
vine which  brought  us  to  the  villages.  The  path  leading 
down  this  ravine  is,  in  many  places,  so  precipitous,  that  we 
were  constantly  in  danger  of  slipping  and  rolling  into  thedepths 
below,  which  the  assistance  of  the  natives  alone  prevented. 

"While  we  were  thus  borrowing  helpfrom  others, and  grasp' 
ing  every  tuft  of  grass  and  bough  that  offered  its  friendly 
support,  we  were  overtaken  by  a  group  of  chubby  little 
children  trudging  unconcernedly  on,  munching  a  water  melon, 
and'balancing  on  their  heads  calabashes  of  water,  which  they 
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had  brought  from  the  opposite  lide  of  the  island.  They 
smiled  at  our  helplessness  as  they  passed,  and  we  felt  their 
innocent  reproof ;  but  we  were  still  unpractised  in  such  feats, 
while  they,  from  being  trained  to  them,  had  acquired  a  foot- 
ing and  a  firmness  which  habit  alone  can  produce.  It  was 
dark  when  we  reached  the  houses,  but  we  found  by  a  whoop 
which  echoed  through  the  4foods,  that  we  were  not  the  last 
from  home.  This  whoop,  peculiar  to  the  place,  is  so  shrill, 
that  it  may  be  heard  half  over  the  island,  and  the  ear  of  the 
natives  is  so  quick  that  they  will  catch  it  when  we  could  dis- 
tinguish nothing  of  the  kind.  By  the  tone  in  which  it  is 
delivered,  they  also  know  the  wants  of  the  person,  and  who 
it  is.  These  shrill  sounds,  which  we  had  just  heard,  informed 
us,  and  those  who  were  at  the  village,  that  a  party  had  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods.  A  blazing  beacon  was  immediately 
made,  which,  together  with  a  few  more  whoops  to  direct  the 
party,  soon  brought  the  absentees  home.  Their  perfection  in 
these  signals  will  be  manifest  from  the  following  anecdote  : 
I  was  one  day  crossing  the  mountain  which  intersects  the 
island  with  Christian  ;  we  had  not  long  parted  with  their 
whale  boat  on  the  we&tem  side  of  the  island,  and  were  descend- 
ing  a  ravine  amidst  a  thicket  of  trees,  when  he  turned  round 
and  said,  *  the  whale  boat  is  come  round  to  Bounty  Bay  ;'  at 
which  I  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  I  had  heard  nothing, 
and  we  could  not  see  through  the  wood,  but  he  said  he  heard 
the  signal ;  and  when  we  got  down  it  proved  to  be  the  case. 

"  In  this  little  retreat  there  is  not  much  variety,  and  the 
description  of  one  day's  occupation  serves  equally  for  its 
successor.  The  dance  is  a  recreation  very  rarely  indulged 
in  ;  but  as  we  particularly  requested  it,  they  would  not  refuse 
to  gratify  us.       iXu^ 

"A  large  room  in  Quintars  house  was  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  company  were  ranged  on  one  side  of  the 
apartment,  glowing  beneath  a  blazing  string  of  doodoe  nuts  ; 
the  musicians  were  on  the  other,  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  Quintal.  He  was  seated  upon  the  ground,  as  head 
muiician,  and  had  before  him  a  large  gourd,  and  a  piece  of 
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musical  wood  (porou),  which  he  balanced  nicely  upon  hit 
toes,  that  there  might  be  the  less  interruption  to  its  vibrations. 
He  struck  the  instrument  alternately  with  two  sticks^  and  was 
accompanied  by  Dolly,  who  performed  very  skilfully  with 
both  hands  upon  a  gourd,  wiiici  had  a  longitudinal  hole  cut 
in  one  end  of  it ;  rapidly  beating  the  orifice  with  the  palms 
of  her  hands,  and  releasing  it  again  with  uncommon  dexterity, 
so  as  to  produce  a  tattoo,  but  in  perfect  time  with  the  other 
instrument.  A  third  performed  upon  the  Bounty's  old  cop- 
per fish  kettle,  which  formed  a  sort  of  bass.  To  this  ex- 
hilarating music,  three  grown-up  females  stood  iip  to  dance, 
but  with  a  reluctance  which  showed  it  was  done  only  to  oblige 
us,  as  they  consider  such  performances  an  inroad  upon  their 
usual  innocent  pastimes.  The  figure  consisted  of  such  parts 
of  the  Otaheitan  dance  as  were  thought  most  decorous,  and 
was  little  more  than  a  shufiling  of  the  feet,  sliding  past  each 
other,  and  snapping  their  fingers ;  but  even  this  produced, 
at  times,  considerable  laughter  from  the  female  spectators, 
perhaps  from  some  association  of  ridiculous  ideas,  which  we, 
as  strangers,  did  not  feel ;  and  no  doubt  had  our  opinion  of 
the  performance  been  consulted,  it  would  have  essentially 
differed  from  their's.  They  did  not  long  continue  these 
diversions,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  too  great  a  levity  to  be 
continued  long ;  and  only  the  three  before  mentioned  ladies 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  exhibit  their  skill.  One  of  the 
officers,  with  a  view  of  contributing  to  the  mirth  of  the  colo- 
nists,  had  obligingly  brought  his  violin  on  shore,  and,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  to  dance  again,  offered  to  play  some 
country  dances  and  reels,  if  they  would  proceed  ;  but  they 
could  not  be  tempted  to  do  so.  They  however,  solicited  a 
specimen  of  the  capabilities  of  the  instrument,  which  was 
granted,  and,  though  very  well  executed,  did  not  ^ve  the 
satisfaction  which  we  anticipated.  They  had  not  yet  arrived 
at  a  stite  of  refinement  to  appreciate  harmony,  but  were 
highly  delighted  with  the  rapid  motion  of  the  fingers,  and 
always  liked  to  be  within  sight  of  the  instrument  when  it  was 
played.    They  were  afterwards  heard  to  say,  that  they  pre* 
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ferred  their  own  simple  muiical  contrivance  to  the  violin. 
They  did  not  appear  to  have  tlie  least  ear  Tor  music :  one  of 
the  officers  took  considerable  pains  to  teach  them  the  hun- 
dredth psalm,  that  they  might  not  ehaunt  all  the  psalms  and 
hymns  to  the  same  air;  but  thay  did  not  evince  the  least  ap- 
titude or  desire  to  learn  it. 

**  The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  completion  of  our 
view  of  the  island,  of  which  the  natives  were  anxious  we 
should  see  every  part.  We  accordingly  set  out  with  the  same 
guides  by  a  road  which  brought  us  to  '  the  rope,*  a  steep 
cliff,  so  called  from  its  being  necessary  to  descend  it  by  a  rope. 
It  is  situated  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  island,  and  overlooks  a 
small  sandy  bay  lined  with  rocks,  which  render  it  dangerous 
for  a  boat  to  attempt  to  land  there.  At  the  foot  of  *  the 
rope'  were  found  some  stone  axes,  and  a  hone,  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Aborigines,  and  upon  the  face  of  a  large  rock  were 
some  characters  very  rudely  engraved,  which  we  copied ;  they 
appeared  to  have  been  executed  by  the  Bounty's  people, 
though  Adams  did  not  recollect  it.  To  the  left  of  *  the  rope' 
is  a  peak  of  considerable  height,  overlooking  Bounty  Bay. 
Upon  this  eminence  the  mutineers,  on  their  arrival,  found 
four  images,  about  six  feet  in  height,  placed  upon  a  platform ; 
and,  according  to  Adams'  description,  not  unlike  the  morais 
at  Easter  Island,  excepting  that  they  were  upon  a  much  smal- 
ler scale.  One  of  these  images,  which  had  been  preserved, 
was  a  rude  representation  of  the  human  figure  to  the  hips, 
and  was  hewn  out  of  a  piece  of  red  lava. 

**  Near  this  supposed  morai,  we  were  told  that  human  bones 
and  stone  hatchets  were  occasionally  dug  up,  but  we  could 
find  only  two  bones,  by  which  we  might  judge  of  the  stature 
of  the  Aborigines.  These  were  an  os  femoris  and  a  part  of  a 
cranium  of  an  unusual  size  and  thickness.  The  hatchets,  of 
which  we  obtained  several  specimens,  were  made  of  a  compact 
basaltic  lava,  not  unlike  clinkstone,  very  hard  and  capable  of 
a  fine  polish.  In  shape  they  resemble  those  used  atOtaheite, 
and  by  all  the  islanders  of  those  seas  that  I  have  seen.  A 
large  stone  bowl  was  also  found,  similar  to  those  used  at  Ota- 
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h«t0,  and  two  stone  huts.  That  this  island  should  have  been 
inhabited  is  not  extraordinary,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Easter  Island,  which  is  much  more  distant  from  the  eastern 
world,  was  so,  though  nothing  is  known  of  the  fate  of  the 
people, 

"  From  these  images,  and  the  large  piles  of  stones  on  heights 
to  which  they  must  have  been  dragged  with  great  labour,  it 
may  be  concluded  that  the  island  was  inhabited  a  considerable 
time;  and  from  bones  being  found  always  buried  under  these 
piles,  and  never  upon  the  surfince,  we  may  presume  that  those 
who  survived  quitted  the  island  in  their  canoes  to  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere. 

"  Having  this  day  se  >n  every  part  of  the  island,  we  had  no 
furtiier  desire  to  ramble ;  and  as  the  weather  did  not  promise 
to  be  very  fair,  I  left  the  observatory  in  the  charge  of  Mr. 
Wolfe,  and  embarked,  accompanied  by  old  Adams.  Soon  af- 
ter he  cane  on  board  it  began  to  blow,  and  for  several  day» 
ailerwards  the  wind  prevented  any  communication  with  the 
shore.  The  natives  during  this  period  were  in  great  appre- 
hension ;  they  went  to  the  top  of  the  island  every  morning 
to  )ook  for  the  ship,  and  once,  when  she  was  not  to  be  seen, 
b^n  to  entertain  the  most  serious  doubts  whether  Adams 
would  be  returned  to  them  ;  but  he,  knowing  we  should  close 
the  island  as  soon  as  the  weather  would  permit,  was  rather  glad 
of  the  opportunity  o(  staying  on  board,  and  of  again  associa- 
ting with  his  countrymen. 

"  On  the  16  th,  the  weather  permitted  a  boat  to  be  sent  on 
shore,  and  Adams  was  restored  to  his  anxious  friends.  Pre- 
vious to  his  quitting  the  ship,  he  said,  it  would  jicld  much  to 
his  happiness  if  I  would  read  the  marriage  ceremun}^  tc  him  and 
his  wife,  as  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  living  v^'uh  her  without 
its  being  done.  He  had  long  wished  for  the  arhvai  of  a  ship  of 
war  to  set  bis  conscience  at  rest  on  that  pcnnt.  Though 
Adams  was  aged,  and  the  old  woman  had  been  blind  and  bed- 
ridden for  several  years,  he  made  such  a  point  of  it,  that  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  refuse  him.    The?  were  acoordingti 
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\y  the  next  day  duly  united,  and  the  event  noted  in  a  regii* 
ter  by  John  Buffet. 

"  The  itlanders  were  delighted  at  having  ui  again  among 
them,  and  expressed  themselves  in  the  warmest  terms.  We  soon 
found,  through  our  intercourse  with  these  excellent  people, 
that  they  had  no  wants  excepting  such  as  had  been  created  by 
an  intercourse  with  the  vessels,  which  had  from  time  to  time 
supplied  them  with  European  articles.  Nature  has  been  ex- 
tremely bountiful  to  them ;  and  necessity  has  taught  them 
how  to  apply  her  gills  to  their  own  particular  uses.  Still 
they  have  before  them  the  prospect  of  an  increasing  popula- 
tion, with  limited  means  of  supporting  it.  Almost  every  part 
of  the  island  capable  of  cultivation  has  been  turned  to  ac- 
count ;  but  what  would  have  been  the  consequences  of  this 
increase,  had  not  an  accident  discovered  their  situation,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  foresee ;  and  a  reflecting  mind  will  naturally  trace 
in  that  disclosure,  the  benign  interference  of  the  same  hand 
which  has  raised  such  a  virtuous  colony  from  so  guilty  a  stock. 
Adams  having  contemplated  the  situation  which  the  islandera 
would  have  been  reduced  to,  begged,  at  our  first  interview, 
that  I  would  communicate  with  the  government  upon  the 
subject,  which  was  done;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that, 
through  the  interference  of  the  Admiralty  and  Colonial  Of- 
fice, means  have  been  taken  for  removing  them  to  any  place 
they  may  choose  for  themselves  and  a  liberal  supply  of  use- 
ful articles  has  recently  been  sent  to  them.  [It  is  said  that 
they  have  since  changed  their  minds,  and  are  at  present  con- 
tented with  their  situation.] 

"  Some  books  of  travels  which  were  left  from  time  to  time 
on  the  island,  and  the  accounts  they  had  heard  of  foreign 
countries  from  their  visitors,  had  created  in  the  islanders  a 
strong  desire  to  travel ;  so  much  so,  that  they  one  day  under- 
took a  voyage  in  their  whale  boat  to  an  island  which  they  learnt 
was  not  very  far  distant  from  their  own ;  but  fortunately  for 
them,  as  the  compaiss  on  which  they  relied,  (one  of  the  old 
Bounty*s)  was  so  ruaty  as  to  be  quite  useless,  their  cunosity 
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yielded  to  discretion,  and  they  returned  befora  they  loet  sight 
of  their  native  soil. 

'*  The  idea  of  pansing  all  their  days  upon  an  island  only  two 
miles  long,  without  seeing  any  thing  of  the  world,  or,  what 
was  n  stronger  argument,  without  doing  any  good  in  it,  had 
with  several  been  deeply  considered.  But  family  ties,  and  an 
ardent  affection  for  each  other,  and  for  their  native  soil,  had 
always  interposed  to  prevent  their  going  away  singly.  George 
Adams,  however,  having  no  wife  to  detain  him,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  reasons  for  wishing  to  employ  his  thoughts  on  sub> 
ji'cts  foreign  to  his  home,  was  very  anxious  to  embark  in  the 
DIossoin  ;  and  I  would  have  acceded  to  his  wishes,  had  not 
his  mother  wept  bitterly  at  the  idea  of  parting  from  him,  and 
imposed  terms  touching  his  return  to  the  island,  to  which  I 
could  not  accede.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  poor  George, 
whose  case  forms  a  striking  instance  of  the  rigid  manner  in 
which  these  islanders  observe  their  word. 

*'  Wives  upon  Pictairn  Island,  it  may  be  imagined,  are  very 
scarce,  as  the  same  restrictions  with  regard  to  relationship  ex- 
ist as  in  England.  George  in  his  early  days,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  Polly  Young,  a  girl  a  little  older  than  himself;  but 
Polly,  probably  at  that  time  liking  some  one  else,  and  being 
at  the  age  when  young  ladies'  expectations  are  at  the  highest, 
had  incautiously  said,  she  never  would  f^ve  her  hand  to  George 
Adams.  He,  nevertheless,  indulged  a  hope  that  she  would 
one  day  relent ;  and  to  this  end  was  unremitting  in  his  en- 
deavours to  please  her.  In  this  expectation  he  was  not  mis- 
taken ;  his  constancy  and  attention,  and,  as  he  grew  into 
manhood,  his  handsome  form,  softened  Polly's  heart  into  a  re- 
gard for  him,  and,  had  nothing  passed  before,  she  would  wil- 
lingiy  have  given  him  her  hand.  But  the  vow  of  her  youth 
was  not  to  be  got  over,  and  the  love-uck  couple  languished  on 
from  day  to  day,  victims  to  the  folly  of  early  resolutions 
The  weighty  case  was  referred  for  our  consideration  ;  and  the 
fears  of  the  party  were  in  some  measure  relieved  by  the  re* 
suit,  which  was,  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  marry  than 
to  continue  unhappy,  in  consequence  of  a  hasty  determination, 
P.  V.  35.  6M 
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nriRde  before  the  judgment  was  matured ;  they  could  not,  how- 
ever,  be  prevailed  on  to  yield  to  our  decision,  and  we  left 
them  unmarried. '*' 

Another  instance  of  a  rigid  performance  of  promise  was 
exemplified  in  old  Adams,  who  is  anxious  that  his  own  con- 
duct should  form  an  example  to  the  rising  generation.  In 
the  course  of  conversation,  he  one  day  sud  he  would  -  xom< 
pany  me  up  the  mountain,  if  there  was  nobody  else  near  ; 
and  it  so  h^pened,  that  on  the  only  day  1  had  leisure  to  go 
the  young  men  were  all  out  of  the  way.'  Adams,  therefore, 
nfisted  upon  performing  his  engagement,  though  the  day 
was  extremely  hot,  and  the  journey  was  much  too  laborious, 
ip  any  weather,  for  hb  advanced  period  of  life.  He  never- 
theless set  ou,t,  adding,  "  I  stud  I  would  go,  and  so  I  will ; 
besides,  without  example  precept  will  have  but  little  effect.^ 
At  the  first  valley  he  threw  off  his  hat,  handkerchief,  and 
jiicket,  and  left  them  by  the  side  of  the  path  ;  at  the  second 
his  trowsers  were  cast  aside  into  a  bush  ;  and  had  he  been 
alone,  or  provided  with  a  maro,  his  shirt  would  certainly  have 
fpllowed  :  thus  disencumbered,  he  boldly  led  the  way,  which 
was  well  knovyn  to  him  in  earlier  days ;  but  it  was  so  long 
since  h|e  had  trodden  it,  that  we  met  with  many  difficulties. 
At  length  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  we  were 
informed  \yas  the  place  were  M'Coy  and  Quintal  had  appeared 
ip  jdefiance  of  the  blacks.  Adams  felt  so  fatigued  that  he  was 
now  g^ad  to  lie  down.  The  breeze  here  blew  so  hard  and 
cold,  that  a  ^hirt  alone  was  of  little  use,  and  hod  he  not  been 
inured  to  all  the  cb  .<nges  of  atmosphere,  the  sudden  transition 
upon  his  aged  frame  must  have  been  fatal. 

*'  During  the  period  we  remained  upon  the  island,  we  were 
entertained  at  the  board  of  the  natives,  sometimes  dining  with 
one  person,  and  sometimes  with  another :  their  meals,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  were  not  confined  to  hours,  and  always 
consisted  of  baked  pig,  yams,  and  taro,  and  more  rarely  of 
sweet  potatoes. 

**  The  productions  of  the  island  being  very  limited,  and 


*  They  httt  t'ace  been  united  and  hare  two  children. 
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tittercdurse  ^lih  (he  rest  of  the  world  much  restricted,  it  may 
be  readily  sup^i6bed  their  meals  cannot  be  greatly  varied. 
However,  ih^y  do  thieit  best  with  what  they  have,  and  cook 
it  in  dlifferent  ways,  the  pig  excepted,  which  is  always  baked. 
There  ^Ve  sieveral  goats  u^h  the  isliand,  but  they  dislike  their 
f{^h,-a^  Well  as  their  Unilk.  Yams  constitute  their  principal 
fobd  i  th'^  ar^  boiled,  baked,  or  made  into  pillipey  (cakes), 
by  bJ^inj^  fnnced  with  co<M>k  nu^s  ;  dt  bruised  and  formed  into 
a  soiip.  Bilinanas  are  mashed,  and'  made  into  pancakes,  or, 
like  the  yam,  united  with  the  milk  of  the  cocoa  nut,  into  pilli- 
pey, a'hd  edteii  ^'iih  rhblasses,  extracted  from  the  tee  root. 
The  taro  rbot!,  by  being  rubbed,  makes  a  very  good  substitute 
fui'  br<!ad,  as  well  as  the  bananas,  plantains,  and  appai. 
Their  common  beverage  is  pure  water,  but  they  made  for  us 
a  tea,  extracted  from  thd  tee-plant,  flavoured  with  ganger,  and 
sweetened  with  the  juice  of  the  sugar  cane.  When  alone, 
tl^is  beverage  and  fowl  soup  are  used  only  for  such  as  are  ill. 
They  seldom  kilt  a  pig,  but  live  mostly  upon  fruit  and  vege- 
tables.  The  dUty  of  saying  grace  was  performed  by  John 
Buffet,  a  recent  settler  among  them,  and  their  clergyman,  but 
if  he  was  not  present,  it  fell'  upon  the  eldest  of  the  company. 
They  have  all  a  great  dislike  to  spirits,  in  consequence  of 
M'Coy  having  killed  himself  by  too  free  an  indulgence  in  it ; 
but  wine  in  moderation  is  never  refused.  With  this  simple 
diet,  and  being  in  the  duly  habit  of  rising  early,  and 
taking  a  great  deal  of  exercise  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
grounds,  it  was  not  surprising  that  we  found  them  so  athletic 
and  free  from  complaints.  Vl^hen  illness  does  occur,  their 
remedies  aire  as  simple  as  their  manner  of  living,  and  are 
limited  to  salt  water,  hot  ginger  tea,  or  abstinence,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  complaint  They  have  no  medicines,  nor 
do  they  appear  to  require  any,  as  these  remedies  have  hither- 
to been  found  sufficient. 

'•  After  their  noontide  meal,  if  their  grounds  do  not  tequire 
their  attention  and  the  weather  be  fine,  they  go  a  little  way 
out  to  sea  in  their  canoes,  and  catch  fish,  of  which  they  have 
several  kinds,  large  and  eometimes  in  abundance  ;  but  it  sel- 
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dom  happens  that  they  have  this  time  to  spare ;  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground,  repturing  their  boats,  houses,  and 
making  fishing-lines,  with  other  employments,  generally  occupy 
the  whole  of  each  day.  At  sunset  they  assemble  at  prayers 
as  before,  first  offering  their  orisons  and  thanksgiving,  and 
then  chaunting  hymns.  After  this  follows  their  evening  meal, 
and,  at  an  early  hour,  having  again  said  their  prayers,  and 
chaunted  the  evening  hymn,  they  retire  to  rest ;  but  before 
they  sleep,  each  person  again  offers  up  a  short  prayer  upon 
his  bed. 

"  Such  is  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  grown  people ; 
the  younger  part  attend  at  school  at  regular  hours,  and  are 
instructed  in  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  They  have 
very  fortunately  found  an  able  and  willing  master  in  John 
Buffet,  who  belonged  to  a  ship  which  visited  the  island,  and 
was  so  infatuated  with  their  behaviour,  being  himself  naturally 
of  a  devout  and  serious  turn  of  mind,  that  he  resolved  to 
remain  among  them  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  instruction  of  the 
children,  has  taken  upon  himself  the  duty  of  clergyman,  and 
is  the  oracle  of  the  community.*  During  the  whole  time  I 
was  with  them,  i  never  heard  them  indulge  in  a  joke,  or  other 
levity,  and  the  practice  of  it  is  apt  to  give  offence ;  they  are 
so  accustomed  to  take  what  is  said  in  its  literal  meaning,  that 
irony  was  always  considered  a  falsehood,  in  spite  of  explana- 
tion. They  could  not  see  the  propriety  of  uttering  what  was 
not  strictly  true  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

"  7'he  sabbath-day  is  devoted  entirely  to  prayer,  reading, 
and  serious  meditation.  No  boat  is  allowed  to  quit  the  shore, 
nor  any  work  whatever  to  be  done,  cooking  excepted,  for 
which  preparation  is  made  the  preceding  evening.  1  attended 
their  church  on  this  day,  and  found  the  service  well  conducted ; 
the  prayers  were  read  by  Adams,  and  lessons  by  Buffet,  the 
service  being  preceded  by  hymns.  The  greatest  devotion  was 
apparent  in  every  individual,  and  in  the  children  there  wr.s  a 
seriousness  unknown  in  the  younger  part  of  our  communities 

*  Anotlier  seaman  has  bettled  ainniigst  Uiem,  and  is  married  to  one  vl 
Adams'  daughters  ;  but  he  is  nut  liked. 
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at  home.  In  the  course  of  the  litany  they  prayed  for  their 
sovemgn  and  all  the  royal  family  with  much  apparent  loyalty 
and  sincerity.  Some  family  prayers,  which  were  thought  ap- 
propriate to  their  particular  case,  were  added  to  the  usual  ser- 
vice ;  and  Adams,  fearful  of  leaving  out  any  essential  part,  read 
in  addition  all  those  prayers  which  are  intended  only  as  sub- 
stitutes for  others.  A  sermon  followed,  which  was  very  well 
delivered  by  Buffet;  and  lest  any  part  of  it  should  be  forgot- 
ten or  escape  attention,  it  was  read  three  times.  The  whole 
concluded  with  hymns,  which  were  first  sung  by  the  grown 
people,  and  afterwards  by  the  children.  The  service  thus 
performed  was  very  long ;  but  the  neat  and  cleanly  appearance 
of  the  congregation,  the  devotion  that  animated  every  coun- 
tenance, and  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the  little  children, 
prevented  the  attendance  from  being  wearisome.  In  about 
half  an  hour  afterwards  we  again  assembled  to  prayers,  and 
at  sunset  service  was  repeated  ;  so  that,  with  their  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  they  may  be  said  to  have  church  five 
times  on  a  sunday. 

**  Marriages  and  christenings  are  duly  performed  by  Adams. 
A  ring  which  has  united  every  person  on  the  island  is  used 
for  the  occasion,  and  given  according  to  tlie  prescribed  form. 
The  age  at  which  this  is  allowed  to  take  place,  v^ith  the  men, 
is  after  they  have  reached  their  twentieth,  a  ;»!  with  the  women, 
their  eighteenth  year. 

"  All  which  remains  to  be  said  of  these  excellent  people  is, 
that  they  appear  to  live  together  in  pertecc  harmony  and  con- 
tentment; to  be  virtuous,  religiou; ,  cheerful  and  hospitable; 
to  be  patterns  of  conjugal  and  parental  affection,  and  to  have 
very  few  vices.  We  remained  with  them  many  days,  and 
their  unreserved  manners  gave  us  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  any  faults  they  might  have 
{K)ssessed. 

''  In  the  equipment  of  the  Blossom  a  be  ;t  was  built  pur- 
posely for  her  by  Mr.  Peake  of  Woolwicii  dock-yard,  upon 
a  model  highly  creditable  to  his  professionable  ability,  and 
finished  in  the  most  complete  manner.  As  we  were  now 
abjut  to  cuter  a  sea  crowded  with  islands  which  rise  abruptly 
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to  the  surface,  without  any  soiindingi  to  give  warning  of  their 
vicinity,  this  little  vessel  was  likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, not  only  in  a  minute  exafnination  of  the  shore,  but  by 
being  kept  ahead  of  the  ship  diifing  the  night,  to  give  itoticc 
of  any  danger  that  might  lie  in  her  route.  She  wo»  accord- 
ingly hoisted  out  while  w6  were  off  this  island,  and  stowed  and 
provisioned  for  six  weeks.  I  gave  the  command  of  her  to 
Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  an  officer  well  qualified  to  perform 
the  service  I  had  in  view ;  haVihg  with  him  Mr.  R.  Beechey, 
midhhipman,  and  a  crew  of  eight  £.camen  and  marines.  In- 
structions were  given  to  Mr  Elson  for  his  guidance,  and  pro- 
per rendezvous  appointed  m  case  of  separation.  We  first 
experienced  the  utility  of  this  excellent  sea  boat,  in  bringing 
off  water  from  the  shore  through  seas  which  in  ordinary  cases 
would  have  proved  serious  obstacles ;  and  had  there  not  been 
so  much  surf  upon  the  rocks,  that  the  casks  could  only  be 
got  through  it  by  the  natives  swimming  out  with  them,  we 
should  in  a  short  time  have  completed  our  stock  of  water. 
This  process,  however,  was  very  harassing  to  them,  who,  be- 
sides this  arduous  task,  had  to  bring  the  water  from  a  distance 
in  calabashes ;  so  that,  with  the  utmost  despatch,  ou'  daily 
supply  scarcely  equalled  the  consumption,  and  we  were  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  the  hope  of  being  more  fortunate  at  some 
other  island. 

**  During  the  period  of  our  stay  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island 
we  scarcely  saw  the  sun,  and  I  began  to  despair  of  being  able 
to  fix  our  position  with  sufficient  accuracy.  On  the  20th, 
however,  the  clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  night  was  passed 
in  obtaining  lunar  distances  with  stars  east  and  west  of  the 
moon,  several  meridional  altitudes  and  transits,  which,  com- 
pared with  those  taken  the  first  night  the  instrument  was  put 
up,  gave  good  rates  to  the  chronometers.  Our  labours  having 
thus  terminated  more  successfully  than  we  expected,  we  hast- 
ened our  embarkation,  which  took  place  on  the  21st.  In  re- 
turn for  the  kindness  we  experienced  from  the  islanders,  we 
made  them  presents  of  articles  the  most  useful  to  them  which 
v/c  could  Sparc,  and  they  were  furnii^hed  with  a  blue  cloth 
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«uit  eajch  from  ^he  extra  clothing  put  on  board  for  the  ship'$ 
company,  and  tJi.e  won^n  wi^li  several  pieces  o£  i^owns  and 
handkerchiefs,  Stp. 

*'  When  we  were  abomt  to  take  leave,  our  friends  aB«emble4 
to  express  their  regret  at  our  departure.  AH  brought  some 
little  present  fur  our  acceptance,  which  t!iey  ^vished  us  to 
I'eep  in  remembrat^ce  of  them  ;  after  which  they  accompanied 
i;n  to  the  beach,  where  we  took  our  leave  of  the  female  part 
of  the  inhabitants.  Adams  and  th«i  young  men  pushed  ofFin 
their  owQ  boat  to  the  ship,  determined  to  accompany  us  to  sea 
as  far  as  they  could  with  safety.  They  continued  on  board, 
upY*^illing  to  leave  us,  until  we  were  a  considerable  distance 
from  land,  when  they  shook  each  of  us  feelingly  by  the 
hand,  and,  amidst  expressions  of  the  deepest  concern  at  our 
departure,  wished  us  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  hoped  that  we 
might  one  day  meet  again.  As  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the 
$hip  they  all  stood  up  in  their  boat,  and  gave  us  three  hearty 
cheers,  which  were  as  heartily  returned.  As  the  weather  be- 
came foggy,  the  barge  towed  them  towards  the  shore,  and  we 
took  a  final  leave  of  them,  unconscious  until  the  moment  of 
separation  of  the  warm  interest  their  aituation  and  good  con- 
duct had  created  in  us." 

The  Pitcairn  islanders  are  tall,  robust,  and  healthy.  Their 
average  heigh  ^  b  five  feet  ten  inches ;  the  tallest  person  is  six 
feet  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  shortest  of  the  adults 
is  five  feet  nine  i:.)ches  and  one  eighth.  Their  limbs  are  well 
proportioned,  round,  and  straight ;  their  feet  turning  a  little 
inwards.  The  boys  promise  to  be  equally  as  tall  as  thrr  fa- 
thers; ine  of  them  whom  we  measured  was,  at  eight  years  uf 
age,  four  feet  one  inch  ;  and  another,  at  nine  years,  four  feet 
three  inches.  Their  simple  food  and  early  habits  of  exercise 
give  them  a  muscular  power  and  activity  not  often  surpassed. 
It  is  recorded  among  the  feats  of  strength  which  these  people 
occasior:uily  evince,  that  two  of  the  strongest  on  the  island, 
George  Young  and  Edward  Quintal,  have  each  carried,  at  one 
time,  without  inconvenience,  a  kedge  anchor,  two  sledge  ham- 
mers, i^pd  an  armourer's  anvil,  |^i](),ouuting  to  up\y^ds  of  six 
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hundred  weight ;  and  that  Quintal,  at  another  time,  carried 
a  boat  twenty-eight  feet  in  length.  In  the  water  they  are  al* 
most  as  much  at  home  as  on  land,  and  can  remun  nearly  a 
whole  day  in  the  sea.  They  frequently  swam  round  their 
little  island,  the  circuit  of  which  is  at  the  least  seven  miles. 
When  the  sea  beat  heavily  on  the  island  they  have  plunged 
into  the  breakers  and  swam  to  sea  beyond  them.  This  they 
sometimes  did,  pushing  a  barrel  uf  water  before  them,  when 
it  could  be  got  off  in  no  other  way,  and  in  this  manner  several 
tons  of  water  were  conveyed  to  the  ship  without  a  single  cask 
being  stove. 

As  soon  as  Adams  and  Lis  party  quitted  the  ship,  they  spread 
every  sail  in  prosecution  of  their  voyage,  landing  at  various 
islands  in  making  their  passage  to  Oiuheite,  which  they  reached 
on  the  18th  of  March,  and  where  Captain  Beechey  purposed 
remaining  a  few  weeks  to  recruit  the  health  of  the  crew,  who  were 
somewhat  debilitated.  Here  they  passed  many  pleasant  days 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  society  of  the  residents,  and  of  the 
scenery  of  the  country,  and  on  the  26th  of  April  took  their 
departure  and  proceeded  on  their  voyage.  On  the  20th  of 
May,  they  came  to  an  anchor  outside  the  reefs  of  Honoruro, 
the  principal  port  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  Their  passage 
from  Otaheite  to  this  place  had  been  so  rapid,  that  the  con- 
trust  Ix'tween  the  two  countries  was  particularly  striking.  At 
Woahuo  the  eye  searches  in  vain  for  the  green  and  shady 
forests  skirting  the  shore  which  enliven  the  scene  at  Otaheite. 
I'he  whuiii  country  has  a  parched  and  comparatively  barren 
aspect ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  heights  are  gained  and  the  ex- 
tensive ranges  of  taro  plantations  are  seen  filling  every  valley, 
that  strangers  learn  why  this  island  was  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  garden  of  the  Sandwich  islands.  The  difference 
between  the  appp  ance  of  the  natives  of  Woahoo  and  Otaheite 
is  not  less  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  scenery.  Constant 
exposure  to  the  sun  has  given  them  a  dark  complexion 
and  a  coarseness  of  feature  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
Society  islands  ;  and  their  countenances,  moreover,  have  a 
wildncss  of  expression  which  at  first  miblcads  the  eye ;  but  thi« 
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very  soon  wears  off,  and  their  manliness  of  character  creates  a 
respect  which  the  effeminacy  of  the  Otaheitans  never  inspires. 
As  the  ship  passed  up  the  harbour,  the  forts,  the  cannon  and 
the  ensign  displayed  upon  the  ramparts  of  the  fort,  which 
mounted  forty  guns,  and  at  the  gaff  of  a  man>of-war  brig 
and  some  other  vessels,  rendered  the  distinction  between 
the  two  countries  still  more  evident ;  and  on  landing,  the 
marked  attention  to  etiquette  and  the  respect  shewn  by  the 
subjects  to  their  chiefs,  offered  a  similar  contrast.  In  every 
way  this  country  seemed  far  to  surpass  the  other  in  civiliza- 
tion. 

It  was  not  long  since  Lord  Byron  in  the  Blonde  had  quit- 
ted these  islands  ;  the  appearance  of  a  man-of*warwas,  there- 
fore no  novelty  ;  but  the  beach  was  thronged  to  excess  with 
people  of  all  distinctions,  who  behaved  in  a  very  orderly  man- 
ner, helped  the  people  out  of  the  boats,  and  made  a  passage 
for  their  advance.  The  superiority  of  this  country  over  the 
Otaheitans  was  strickingly  marked  by  the  number  of  wooden 
houses,  the  regularity  of  the  town,  laid  out  in  squares,  inter- 
sected by  streets  properly  fenced  in,  and  the  many  notices 
which  appeared  on  pieces  of  board,  stating  that  there  was  an 
ordinary  at  one  o'  clock,  Billiards,  the  Jolly  Tar,  &c.  After 
a  short  walk  they  came  to  a  neatly  built  wooden  house  with  glass 
windows,  the  residence  of  Krimakoo,  or  as  he  was  commonly 
called,  Pito.  He  was  at  this  time  suffering  under  a  dropsical 
complaint,  under  which  he  ultimately  sunk.  This  disease 
had  so  increased  upon  him  of  late,  that  he  had  undergone  five 
operations  for  it  since  the  departure  of  the  Blonde.  Though 
unable  to  rise  from  his  bed,  his  mind  was  active  and  unim- 
oaired,  and  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  island  he  was  quite  energetic,  regretting  that  his  confine- 
ment prevented  his  looking  more  into  them.  He  expressed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  British  government,  and  his  grati- 
tude for  thr  respect  that  had  been  shewn  the  descendant  of 
his  illustrious  patron  and  his  queen,  by  sending  their  bodies 
to  the  Sandwich  islands  in  so  handsome  a  manner,  and  also 
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placed  by  lord  Byron.  He  was  anxious  to  requite  tliese 
favours,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  be  allowed  to  supply  all  the 
demands  of  the  ship  himself,  in  requital  for  the  liberality 
with  which  his  countrymen  were  treated  in  England.  A  re- 
quest which  Captain  Beechey  thought  it  his  duty  to  decline 
accepting.  The  young  king,  who  had  been  taking  an  airing, 
repeated  the  same  sentiments  and  made  many  enquires  after 
his  friends  in  the  Blonde.  Boki  was  absent  at  Owyhoe  at* 
tending  his  sister,  who  waa  dangerously  ill.  Madam  Boki 
and  other  chiefs  who  were  of  the  party  in  England,  were  all 
anxious  to  manifest  their  civility  and  spoke  of  England  in 
terms  that  manifested  their  strong  sense  of  the  kind  treatment 
they  experienced  there. 

The  reception  was  friendly  in  the  extreme  ;  all  their  wants 
as  far  as  possible  were  supplied,  but  unfortunately  there  was 
this  year  a  scarcity  of  almost  every  kind  of  production. 
Their  expectation  of  replenishing  the  ship's  provisions  was  con- 
sequently disappointed.  Aa  the  timeof  their  departure  drew  on, 
Mr.  Lay,  who  had  been  long  severely  afflicted  with  dysentery 
continued  so  extremely  ill,  that  it  was  resolved  to  leave  him 
at  this  island  under  the  protection  of  Pito,  whose  kindness  on 
the  occasion  nothing  could  exceed. 

On  the  31sl  of  May,  they  took  their  leave  of  Woahoo,  and 
proceeded  to  Oneehow,  where  they  took  on  board  as  many 
yams  as  the  natives  could  collect  before  sun-set,  and  then 
they  shaped  their  course  for  Kanischatka.  On  the  IS^^h  of  June 
they  spoke  with  the  Tuscan,  an  English  whale-ship.  The 
master  of  the  Tuscan  stated  that  the  preceding  year  his  ship^s 
company  had  been  so  severely  afflicted  with  disease  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  put  into  Loo  Choo,  where  he  was  well 
received  and  his  people  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness. 

On  the  twenty-sixth,  in  latitude  49"  N.  after  having  tra- 
versed nearly  seven  hundred  miles  in  so  thick  a  fog  that  they 
could  scarcely  see  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  a  north-east  wind 
cleared  the  horizon  for  a  few  hours.  The  next  day  they  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  high  mountains  of  Kamschatka. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  serenity  of  the  evening  or  the  mag- 
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nificence  of  the  mountains  capped  with  perennial  snows,  rising 
in  majestic  array  above  each  other.  At  two  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing afternoon,  they  anchored  off  the  town  of  Petropaulski, 
and  found  lying  in  the  inner  harbour  his  Imperial  Majesty's 
ship  Modeste,  commanded  by  Baron  Wrangle,  an  enterprising 
officer,  well  known  to  the  world  as  the  commander  of  a  ha- 
zardous expedition  on  sledges  over  the  ice  to  the  northward 
of  Schelatskoi  Noss. 

Captain  Bcechey  here  found  despatches  awaiting  his  arri- 
val communicating  the  return  of  the  expedition  under  Captain 
Parry,  and  consequently  directing  Captain  Bcechey  to  cancel 
such  instructions  as  related  to  him.  I'he  officers  on  landing, 
met  with  a  very  polite  reception  from  the  governor,  Stanitski, 
a  captain  in  the  Russian  navy,  who  during  the  short  stay  they 
made  in  port,  laid  them  under  obligations  for  articles  of  the 
most  acceptable  kind  to  seamen  after  a  long  voyage.  Captain 
Bcechey  was  at  this  time  conHned  to  his  cabin  by  illness,  which 
prevented  his  attention  to  the  governor  and  also  to  the  pastor 
of  Paratounka,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  person  who  filled 
that  situation  when  Captain  Cook  visited  this  place,  and  who 
had  lain  an  injunction  upon  his  successors  that  they  should 
send  a  calf  to  the  captain  of  every  English  man-of-war  that 
might  arrive  in  this  port.  This  injunction  the  present  pastor 
conscientiously  fulfilled,  and  sent  a  calf  of  his  own  rearing, 
and  also  daily  supplies  of  milk,  butter  and  curds. 

On  the  first  of  July  they  weighed  and  attempted  to  put  to 
sea,  but  were  obliged  to  anchor  again,  and  that  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  town  to  have  any  communication.  On  the 
second,  and  also  on  the  third,  they  also  weighed,  but  were 
obliged  to  anchor  as  before ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  fifth,  after 
weighing  and  anchoring  twice  that  morning  to  prevent  going 
on  shore,  that  the  ship  reached  the  outside  of  the  harbour.  A 
light  air  afterwards  favoured  their  departure,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded '(H  getting  an  offing. 

The  object  of  Captain  Beechey  now  was  to  make  the  best 
of  hia  way  to  Kolzebue  Sound,  as  there  were  but  fourteen 
days  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  rendezvous  there.     Losing 
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night  of  Kamscliatka  in  a  thick  fon,  on  the  tenth  thev  came  in 
sight  of  Behring^s  Island.  'I'h'  hvum  rested  in  ridges  upon 
the  hills,  but  the  lower  parts  oi  the  island  were  quite  bare, 
and  presented  a  green  mossy  appearance,  without  a  single  shrub 
to  relieve  its  monotony.  Its  dreary  aspect,  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  the  catastrophe  that  befel  Behring  and  his  ship- 
mates, who  were  cast  upon  its  shores  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, with  their  own  resources  exhausted,  produced  an  involun- 
tary shudder.  The  bay  in  which  this  catastrophe  occurred  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  on  a  part  of  the  coaU  which 
fortunately  afforded  fresh  water,  and  abounded  in  stone  foxes, 
sea  otters,  and  moor-hcns ;  and  where  there  was  a  quantity  of 
drift  wood  washed  upon  the  shore,  which  served  for  the  con- 
struction  of  huts :  but  notwithstanding  these  resources,  the 
commander,  Vitus  Behring,  and  twenty-nine  of  the  crew  found 
their  graves  on  this  desolate  spot.  The  rock  first  seen  was 
situated  five  miles  and  a  half  off  shore,  and  was  so  crowded 
with  seals  basking  upon  it,  mat  it  uas  named  Seal  rock . 

Arriving  off  St  Lawrence  island,  they  stood  close  into  a 
small  bay  at  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island,  where  they  peri 
ceived  several  tents,  and  where,  from  the  many  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground,  they  concluded  this  was  a  fishing  station. 
The  natives  soon  afterwards  launched  four  boats  or  baidars, 
each  of  which  contained  eight  persons,  males  and  females. 
They  paddled  towards  the  ship  with  great  quickness,  until 
they  were  within  speaking  distance,  when  an  old  man  who 
steered  the  foremost  boat  stood  erect,  and  held  up  in  succes- 
sion nets,  walrus  teeth,  skin  shirts,  harpoons,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  small  birds ;  he  then  extended  his  arms,  rubbed  and  pat- 
ted his  br^3.;r,  and  came  fearlessly  alongside.  They  had  the 
features  auu  appearance  of  the  Esquimaux.  They  were  if 
any  thing  less  dirty  and  somewhat  fairer,  and  their  imple- 
ments were  better  made.  Their  dress,  though  Esquimaux, 
differed  a  little  from  it  in  the  skin  shirts  being  ornamented 
with  tassals,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oonalashka  people,  and 
in  the  boots  fitting  the  leg,  instead  of  being  adapted  to  the 
reception  of  either  oil  or  infants.    I'hcy  were  accomplished 
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adepts  in  bartering,  and  sold  almost  every  thing  they  bad. 
About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  natives  quitted  them 
rather  abruptly,  and  hastened  towards  the  shore,  In  consequence 
of  an  approaching  fog,  which  their  experience  enabled  them 
to  foresee  sooner  than  the  people  on  board  the  Blossom.        ' 

The  extremities  of  the  two  great  continents  were  now  dis- 
tinctly seen.  Near  the  Asiatic  sho'-«>  they  found  a  sandy  bot- 
tom ;  but  on  crossing  over  the  >  changed  to  mud,  until 
well  over  on  the  American  p<  '  "v  passed  a  tongue  of 
sand  and  stones  in  twelve  fatti  crossing  it  the  wa- 
ter deepened,  and  the  bottom  u^  ^ed  to  mud,  and  they 
had  ten  and  a  half  fathoms  within  two  and  a  half  miles  of  the 
coast. 

They  entered  Kotzebue  Sound  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-second  of  July,  and  plied  against  a  contrary  wind, 
guided  by  the  soundings.  The  appearance  of  the  land  was 
so  distorted  by  mirage,  and  in  parts  so  obsi^ured  by  low  fog, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  where  they  were.  When 
the  fog  cleared  off  they  were  much  surprised  to  find  themselves 
opposite  a  deep  inlet  in  the  northern  shore,  which  had  escaped 
the  observation  of  Captain  Kotzebue  and  to  which  Captain 
Beechey  gave  the  name  of  Hotham  inlet. 

As  it  would  be  necessary  to  remain  three  or  four  days  to 
increase  their  stock  of  water  previous  to  proceeding  to 
the  northward,  the  barge  was  hoisted  out  and  sent  to  ex- 
amine the  ilet,  with  directions  to  meet  the  ship  at  Chamisso 
Island.  She  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Elson,  and 
equipped  in  every  way  necessary  for  the   service  required. 

They  were  here  visited  by  several  baidars  containing  from 
ten  to  thirteen  men  each,  whose  object  was  to  obtain  articles 
in  exchange.  They  were  all  without  exception  provided  with 
tablets  either  made  of  ivory  aad  blue  beads,  or  of  different  kind 
of  stone.  They  readily  disengaged  these  from  their  lips 
and  sold  them,  without  minding  the  inconvenience  of  the  sa- 
liva that  flowed  through  the  badly  cicatriced  orifice  over  the 
chin ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  thrust  their  tongues  through  the 
hole,  and  winked  with  their  eyes  as  in  derision. 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  twenty -fifth  of  July, 
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they  reached  the  appointed  rendez-  vous  at  Chamisso  island, 
ten  daja  later  than  had  been  agreed  upon  by  CaptMU  Frank- 
lin and  Captfdn  Beechey.  it  wati  however  quite  early  enough, 
as  there  Ivere  no  traces  of  Captain  Franklin  having  arrived. 
On  approeching  the  island  they  discovered,  by  their  telescopes, 
a  small  pile  of  stones  upon  its  summit ;  and  as  every  object 
of  this  kind  which  was  likely  to  be  the  work  of  human  hands 
was  interesting,  from  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  the  la- 
bour of  Captain  Franklin's  party,  it  soon  underwent  examina- 
tion. Nothing  however  led  to  a  knowledge  of  its  history,  but 
conjecture  attributed  it  to  Captain  Kotzebue. 

The  ship  was  andiored  nearly  as  far  up  in  Kotzebue  sound 
as  a  vessel  of  her  class  could  go,  between  Chamisso  island  on 
the  south,  and  Choris  peninsula  on  the  north,  with  Esclioltz  bay 
on  the  east,  and  an  open  space  in  the  west,  in  which  the  coast 
was  too  distant  to  be  seen.  In  a  sandy  bay  upon  the  western 
Mde  of  the  peninsula,  they  found  a  few  Esquimaux,  who  had 
hauled  up  their  baidars  and  erected  a  temporary  hut ;  but  in- 
ferior in  appearance  to  those  they  had  before  seen.  In  this 
bay  they  caught  enough  salmon  and  otb.er  fish,  to  give  a  meal 
to  the  whole  ship's  company. 

At  this  anchorage  Captain  Beechey  was,  by  his  instructions, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Captun  Franklin ;  but  in  a  memoir 
drawn  up  by  those  two  officers,  and  to  which  their  attention 
was  directed  by  the  Admiralty,  it  was  arranged  that  the  ship 
should  proceed  to  the  northward,  and  survey  the  coast,  keep- 
ing the  barge  in-shore  to  look  out  for  the  land  party,  and  to 
erect  posts  as  signals  of  her  having  been  tlicre,  and  also  to 
leave  directions  where  to  find  the  ship. 

Captain  Beechey  was  also  to  place  a  small  party  in  occupa- 
tion of  Chamisso  island  during  the  absence  of  the  ship ;  but 
this  spot  appeared  to  be  accessible  to  attack  in  ahnost  every 
quarter,  so  that  a  small  party  would  have  been  of  no  use  if  the 
natives  were  inclined  to  be  hostile,  and  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  crew  did  not  admit  of  a  large  detachment  being  spared 
from  her.  But  in  order  that  Captain  Franklin  should  not  want 
provision  in  the  event  of  his  missing  the  ship  along  the  coast, 
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and  arriving  at  the  island  in  her  absence,  A  t^t  baiirel  of 
flour  was  buried  upon  Puflin  Rock,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
most  unfrequented  spot  in  the  vicinity,  and  directiont  for 
finding  it  were  deposited  in  a  bottle  at  Chamisso  island,  to- 
gether with  sucli  other  information  as  he  might  require,  and 
the  place  where  it  was  deposited  was  pointed  out  by  writing 
upon  the  clifl^s  with  white  paint.  It  was  further  arranged 
that  a  party  should  proceed  over  land  in  a  northerly  direction, 
in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  Captain  Franklin,  as  it  was 
possible  the  shore  of  the  Polar  Sea  might  lie  more  to  the 
southward  than  the  general  trending  of  that  part  of  itis  coast 
which  had  been  explored  led  them  to  expect.  This  plan  was 
however  afterwards  abandoned,  as  the  coast  was  found  to  ex* 
tend  so  far  to  the  northward  as  to  render  it  quite  useless.  ^^> 
On  the  28th  Mr.  Elson  returned  from  the  examination  of 
the  opening  discovered  on  the  north  side  of  Kotzebue  sound, 
and  reported  that  the  water  at  the  entrance  was  so  shallow, 
that  the  barge  could  not  enter.  The  Esquimaux  in  this  inlet 
were  numerous,  but  they  were  orderly  and  well  behaved. 
When  the  barge  anchored  oiF  a  low  sandy  point  on  which 
they  had  erected  their  summer  habitations,  she  was  surrounded 
by  fourteen  baidars  containing  one  hundred  and  fifty  men ; 
which,  considering  the  crew  of  the  barge  only  amounted  to 
eight  men  and  two  officers,  was  a  superiority  of  strength  that 
might  well  have  encouraged  them  to  take  liberties,  had  they 
been  so  disposed,  armed  as  they  usually  were  with  bows  and 
arrows,  spears,  and  a  large  knife  strapped  to  their  thigh : 
but  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  they  readily  consented  to 
an  arrangement  that  only  one  baidar  st  a  time  shotsld  vome 

along-side  to  dispose  of  her  goods,  and  dien  male  way  for 
another.  ►-;n,'.'V<^''  ^•■'-■.'^-■;  .j.';^    ■■ 

On  the  SOth  of  July,  the  ship  weighed  from  €hami«so 
island,  attended  by  the  barge,  and  steered  out  of  the  sound. 
They  kept  at  six  or  seven  miles  distance  from  the  land  tmtit 
near  Hotham  inlet,  when  the  ship  struck  upon  a  shoal. 
Upon  sounding  they  found  the  ship  had  entered  a  bight  in 
the  shoal,  and  that  there  was  a  small  bank  between  her  and 
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the  deep  water,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
stream  anchor  in  the  direction  of  her  wake,  by  means  of 
which,  and  a  little  rise  of  the  tide,  she  was  soon  got  off. 
They  now  continued  their  course  for  Cape  Krusenstern,  near 
which  place  they  buried  a  letter  for  Captain  Franklin,  and 
erected  a  post  to  direct  him  to  the  spot,      .^i;  >.',,{ 

Mr.  KIson,  in  command  of  the  barge,  was  now  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  signals  for  Captain  Franklin,  and  directed 
to  proceed  close  along  the  shore  to  the  northward,  and  vigi- 
lantly to  look  out  for  boats,  and  to  erect  posts  and  landmarks 
for  Captun  Franklin's  guidance.  On  the  2nd  of  August  they 
closed  with  a  high  cape,  and  landed  for  the  purpose  of  erect- 
ing a  signal-post.  They  were  met  on  the  beach  by  a  party 
of  Esquimaux,  who  eagerly  sought  an  exchange  of  goods. 
They  testiBed  much  pleasure  at  the  visit,  and  placed  before 
their,  visitors  several  dishes,  among  which  were  two  of  their 
choic^t,  the  entruls  of  a  seal  and  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood. 
But  desirous  as  the  party  were  to  oblige  them,  there  was  not 
one  could  be  induced  to  partake  ot  their  hospitality.  They 
afterwards  favoured  the  party  by  singing  and  dancing,  and  ap- 
peared quite  happy  in  their  enjoyments,  although  in  the 
opnion  of  that  European  visitors  they  possessed  scarcely  a 
ungle  comfort  In  proceeding  along  the  coast  they  passed 
several  villages  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  all  manifested  a 
friendly  disposition,  which  was  a  e*  j  of  great  satisfaction 
as  it  regarded  Captun  Franklin^s  wt^  ,  there  being  hereby 
reason  to  hope  they  would  offer  no  obstacles  to  his  journey. 

Captiun  Beechey  had  now  advanced  so  far  as  to  require 
him  to  exercise  great  cau^'r  m  lest  he  should  be  beset  in  the 
ice,  his  orders  being  direct  and  positive  by  all  means  to  avoid 
such  a  danger.  He  determined  therefore  to  send  the  barge 
along  the  coast,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  far  it  was 
possible  for  a  boat  to  go.  Mr.  Elson,  the  master,  was  con> 
tinned  in  the  command  of  her  with  instructions  to  trace  the 
shore  to  the  northeast-ward  as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  a  boat 
to  navigate,  with  a  view  to  render  the  earliest  possible  assis- 
tance to  Captain  Franklin.     He  was  directed  to  possess  him- 
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self  of  facts,  which,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  expedi- 
tion under  Captwn  Franklin,  would  lead  to  a  judgment  of 
the  probable  success  which  might  attend  an  attempt  to  effect 
a  north-eastern  passage  in  this  quarter  ;  and  he  was  to  avoid 
being  beset  in  the  ice  by  returning  immediately  that  the  wind 
should  get  to  the  north-west  or  west-ward,  and  not  to  prolong 
his  absence  beyond  the  first  week  in  September.  lie  was 
also  to  place  landmarks  and  directions  in  conspicuous  places 
for  Captain  Franklin^s  guidance.  il/j 

On  the  17th  of  August,  Mr.  Elson  commenced  his  inter- 
esting expedition  with  the  good  wishes  of  all  on  board,  and 
the  ship,  after  surveying  the  coast  a  certiun  distance  to  the 
north-ward,  returned  to  her  appointed  station  at  Chamisso 
island  on  the  S4th.  On  the  tenth  of  September  the  barge 
returned.  She  brought  no  Udings  of  Captain  Franklin  ;  but 
had  discovered  a  large  extent  of  coast  and  had  proceeded  to 
the  latitude  of  71"  33'  31"  N.  and  to  longitude  156o  21'  SO"  W. 
where  the  coast  formed  a  low  narrow  neck  beyond  which  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  to  the  east- ward,  in  consequence 
of  the  ice  being  Attached  to  the  land  and  extending  along  the 
horizoB  to  the  northward.  The  farthest  tongue  of  land 
which  they  reached  Is  the  most  northerly  point  yet  discovered 
on  thb  continent  of  America,  and  was  named  Point  Barrow. 
It  lies  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Icy  Cape,  and  is  only  one  hundred  and  forty-six  miles  firom 
the  extreme  of  Captain  Fianklin*s  discoveries  in  his  progress 
west-ward  from  the  Mackenzie  River. 

The  ship  had  hitherto  remuned  in  the  sound,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  being  able  to  wait  till  the  end  of  October,  agree- 
ably with  their  instructions  ;  but  such  a  change  occurred  in 
the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  departure  of  all  the  Esqui- 
maux for  their  winter  habitations,  and  the  frozen  state  of  the 
lakes,  made  it  evident  that  the  time  was  near  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  quit  their  present  anchorage,  to  avoid  being 
shut  up  by  the  young  ice.  As  the  instructions  to  Captain 
Beechey  were  peremptory  not  to  risk  the  wintering  in  these 
parts,  and  at  the  same  time  the  lives  of  Captain  Franklin's 
P.  V.  {^5.  5  O 
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party  might  be  involved  by  quitting  the  rendez-vous  earlier 
than  had  been  agreed  upon,  he  addressed  an  official  letter  to 
his  officers,  requesting  they  would  take  every  circumstance 
into  consideration,  and  furnish  their  opinion  on  the  propriety 
of  remaining  longer  in  these  seas.  Their  reply  conveyed  a 
unanimous  opinion  that  the  ship  could  not  continue  longer 
at  her  present  anchorage  without  incurring  the  risk  of  win- 
tering, and  suggested  her  removal  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sound,  where  the  majority  thought  she  might  remain  a  few 
days  longer  ;  but  previous  to  the  ship  taking  up  her  station 
there,  it  was  considered  advisable  that  the  strait  should  be 
ascertuned  to  be  navigable,  lest  the  ice  should  have  been 
drifted  down  from  the  northward,  and  the  retreat  of  the  ship 
cut  off. 

It  now  remained  to  be  considered  how  Captmn  Franklin 
could  be  most  benefited  in  the  event  of  his  party  arriving  after 
the  (^epnrture  of  the  Blossom,  No  more  could  be  done  than 
put  him  in  possession  of  every  information  they  had  obtained, 
and  leave  him  a  temporary  supply  of  provisions  and  bartering 
articles  with  which  he  might  procure  others  from  the  natives. 
To  this  end  a  barrel  of  flour  was  buried  for  him  upon  the 
sandy  point  of  Chamisso,  a  place  which  was  more  likely  to 
escape  the  observation  of  the  natives  than  the  former  one, 
where  the  newly  turned  turf  could  not  be  concealed.  A 
large  tin  case,  containing  beads  and  a  letter,  was  deposited 
with  it  to  enable  him  to  purchase  provisons  from  the  natives 
and  to  guide  his  conduct.  Ample  directions  for  finding  these 
were  both  cut  and  painted  on  the  rock ;  and  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  party  to  the  spot,  which  they  might  pass,  seeing 
the  ship  had  departed,  her  name  was  painted  in  very  large 
letters  un  the  chiffs  of  Puffin  island,  accompanied  with  a  notice 
of  her  departure,  and  the  period  to  which  she  had  remained 
in  the  sound.  Beneath  it  were  written  directions  for  finding 
the  cask  of  flour,  and  also  a  piece  of  drift-wood  which  was 
deposited  in  a  hole  in  the  cliff.  This  billet  had  been  pur- 
posely bored  and  charged  with  a  letter  containing  all  the 
u&eful  information  necessary  and  was  then  plugged  up  in  such 
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a  manner  that  no  traces  of  its  having  been  opened  were 
visible. 

Having  thus  far  per.ormed  their  duty,  they  prepared  the 
ship  for  sea,  that  she  might  depart  at  an  hour's  notice.     *•/  in 

On  the  eighteenth  of  October  the  edges  of  the  sound  be- 
gan to  freeze,  and  it  was  evident  that  it  only  needed  calm 
weather  to  skin  it  entirely  over ;  Captain  Beechcy  therefore 
ordered  the  anchor  to  be  weighed  and  the  ship  steered  out  of 
the  sound,  and  proceeded  on  her  voyage.  In  the  execution 
of  this  necessary  resolution  it  was  some  consolation  to  reflect, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  Captiun  Franklin's  instructions  it  was 
almost  certain  that  by  this  time,  he  had  either  commenced  his 
return  or  taken  up  his  winter  abode.  He  had  been  directed 
to  return  to  his  winter  quarters  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  if 
he  found  the  prospect  of  success  was  not  such  as  to  insure  his 
reaching  Icy  Cape  that  season,  and  if  it  should  prove  impracti- 
cable to  winter  at  an  advanced  station  on  the  coast.  Captain 
Beechey  was  justified  therefore  in  supposing  that  he  had  al- 
ready been  either  compelled  to  pause,  or  to  turn  back,  as  in 
the  event  of  the  success  anticipated  in  his  instructions,  it  could 
hardly  happen,  considering  the  open  state  of  the  sea  to  the 
northward,  but  that  he  should  have  reached  Kotzebue  sound 
by  the  time  the  Blossom  left  it. 

Up  to  this  period  of  his  voyage,  the  instructions  which  ac- 
companied his  appointment,  were  a  sufficient  guide  to  Cap- 
tain Beechey ;  but  with  the  exception  of  his  touching  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  there  were  no  specific  directions  for  his  fur- 
ther guidance,  and  it  was  for  him  seriously  to  consider  how 
the  time  could  be  most  usefully  employed.  It  was  necessary 
to  reptur  to  some  port  to  refit  and  caulk  the  ship,  to  replenish 
the  provisions  and  stores,  and  what  was  equally  important,  to 
recruit  the  health  of  the  people,  who  had  been  a  considerable 
time  on  short  allowance  of  salt  provisions,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  only  seven  weeks  fresh  meat  in  the  last  ten  months. 
From  the  favourable  account  given  of  San  Francisco,  in  Cali- 
fornia, it  appeared  to  be  the  most  desirable  place  to  which  a 
ship  under  circumstances  as  the  Blossom  was,  could  resort ; 
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and  as  the  vuaat  between  that  port  and  Cape  St.  Lucas  was 
very  imperfectly  known.  Captiun  Beechey  thought  his  time 
could  not  be  more  usefully  employed  than  in  completing  the 
survey  of  it.  He  therefore  directed  his  course  to  that  place, 
and  determined  to  enter  the  pacific  by  the  Str^t  of  Oonemak. 
On  the  fiflh  of  November  they  made  the  high  land  of  New 
Albion,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  San  Francis- 
co. Captain  Beechey  went  on  shore  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Don  Ignacio  Martinez,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Mexican  army, 
acting  governor  in  the  absence  of  Don  Louis ;  and  to  the 
priest,  whose  name  was  Tomaao^  both  of  whom  gave  him  a 
very  hospitable  and  friendly  reception,  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices in  any  way  they  might  be  required.  Their  first  enqui- 
ries related  to  supplies,  which  they  found  not  likely  to  be  ade- 
quate to  their  wants ;  Captain  Beechey  therefore  despatched 
Mr.  Collie  the  surgeon,  and  Mr.  Marsh  the  purser,  over  land 
to  Monterey,  with  orders  to  procure  for  the  sh\p  what  medi- 
cines, provisions,  and  other  stores  were  to  be  hnd.  The  go- 
vernor politely  furnished  a  fNissport  and  a  guard  for  this  ser- 
vice ;  and  arrangements  were  made  for  the  daily  supply  of  the 
ship's  company.  In  this  port  they  continued  until  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  December,  during  which  time  the  ship*s  company 
all  derived  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  refreshing  products  of 
its  soil.  Some  of  them  were  so  emaciated  at  the  time  of  en- 
tering the  port,  as  scarcely  to  be  recogniKed  by  the  surgeon, 
but  all  were  now  restored  to  their  foinier  healthy  appearance, 
and  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  the  port  without  a  sin- 
gle case  of  sickness  on  board.  They  had  however,  to  regret 
the  loss  of  one  of  their  best  men  by  accident.  Joseph  Bow- 
ers, a  marine,  accompanied  one  of  the  oflicers  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  and  was  led  by  his  naturally  ardent  and  bold  dis- 
position to  plunge  into  a  lake  after  some  wild  fowl  that  bad 
been  shot,  forgetdng  that  he  could  not  swim.  His  eagerness 
led  him  beyond  his  depth,  and  in  his  attempt  to  regain  his 
footing,  he  unfortunately  perished  before  aid  could  be  brought. 
His  body  was  interred  at  the  burial  ground,  and  was  followed 
to  the  grave  by  all  the  oilicers. 
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From  San  Frandioo  they  proceeded  to  Monterey  to  take 
in  the  stores  that  had  been  purchased  at  that  place,  and  to 
procure  some  spars  which  grow  more  conveniently  for  embark- 
ation there  than  at  San  Francisco.  Though  the  distance  be< 
tween  these  two  places  is  little  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
their  passage  was  prolonged  to  two  days  by  light  winds.  They 
found  lying  in  the  port  of  Monterey,  an  American  brig,  en- 
deavouring  to  dispose  of  a  cargo  of  dry  goods,  and  to  pro- 
cure hides  and  tallow  in  return,  and  they  opportunely  received 
from  her  a  supply  of  spirits,  as  the  last  cask  was  abroach.  On 
the  fifth  of  January,  1827}  they  took  leave  of  their  hospitable 
acquaintances  and  put  to  sea  on  their  passage  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands. 

On  leaving  Monterey  they  steered  to  the  southward  with  a 
fair  wind,  which  carried  them  into  the  trades  and  attended 
them  the  whole  way  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  they  saw  the  island  of  Owyhee,  and  the 
following  day  anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Honoruru,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  They  found  all  their  former 
acquaintances  well ;  and  Mr.  Lay  the  naturalist,  whom  they 
had  left  there  on  account  of  his  health,  recovered,  and  ready 
to  resume  his  duties.  After  the  usual  etiquette  of  salutes. 
Captain  Beechey  visited  the  king  and  Kahumana,  a  female 
chief,  who  kindly  appropriated  three  houses  to  the  use  of  the 
officers,  and  every  way  manifested  their  attachment  to  the 
British  nation.  At  this  time  several  respectable  stores  .v^re 
kept  by  merchants  from  America  and  Europe.  There  A'-are 
also  two  hotels,  and  several  of  the  houses  of  the  diiefs  were 
furnished  with  sofas  and  cushions,  and  various  luxuries,  and 
they  themselves  dressed  after  the  European  fashions.  Boki 
had  a  large  service  of  plate,  as  also  one  of  expensively  cut 
glass  from  Pellat  and  Green  of  London.  A  remarkable 
change  arose  in  their  civil  and  political  arrangements.  The 
king  was  now  attended  by  a  guard  under  arms ;  a  sentinel 
presented  his  musket  when  an  officer  entered  the  threshold  of 
the  royal  abode ;  soldiers  paraded  the  ramparts  of  a  fort 
mounting  forty  guns,  and  "  all's  well"  was  repeated  through- 
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out  the  town  during  the  night.  The  harbour  in  spring  and 
autumn  was  crowded  with  foreign  vends,  as  many  as  fifly 
having  been  there  at  one  time.  Five  thousand  stand  of  arms 
were  said  to  be  distributed  over  the  island,  three  hundred 
men  were  embodied  and  dressed  in  regimentals,  and  the  Sand- 
wich Island  flag  was  daily  displayed  by  five  brigs  and  eight 
schooners.  There  were  resident  consuls  from  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  with  whom  they  had  mode  treaties  of 
alliance. 

Soon  after  the  christian  religion  had  been  introduced  into 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  several  of  the  chiefs  were  taught  to  read 
and  write,  and  the  missionariet  diffused  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  among  all  the  inhabitants.  A  public  dinner  was  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  Blossom  to  the  king  and  all  the  royal 
family,  the  consuls,  the  chiefs,  and  the  principal  merchants 
resident  in  the  place.  On  this  occasion  the  king  was  received 
with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank :  he  was  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form, and  altogether  mode  an  elegant  appearance.  His  be- 
haviour at  table  was  marked  with  the  greatest  propriety ;  and 
though  he  seemed  fully  aware  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans, 
he  appeared  at  the  same  time  conscious  that  the  attentions  he 
received  were  no  more  than  a  just  tribute  to  his  rank.  Boki, 
the  regent,  Koanoa  the  colonel  of  the  troops,  and  Manuia  the 
captain  of  the  port,  were  dressed  in  the  Windsor  uniform ; 
and  Kahumana  and  two  other  female  chiefs  were  arrayed  in 
silk  dresses.  Many  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  succeeded  the 
dinner,  some  of  which  were  proposed  by  Boki  in  compliment 
to  the  king  of  England  and  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  The  chiefs  drank  to  the  health  of  several  persons 
who  had  shewn  them  attention  in  London,  and  throughout 
the  day  the  islanders  acquitted  themselves  very  creditably,  and 
manifested  a  c'ose  observance  of  European  manners.  Since 
the  departure  of  the  Blossom  two  important  political  events 
had  taken  place;  the  one  was  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the 
United  States,  by  which  a  favourable  reception  of  American 
vessels  was  guaranteed;  the  other  event  was  the  retirement 
of  Krymakoo,  who  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
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Billy  Pitt,  from  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Pitt  being  prime  mi- 
nister to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  as  Krymakoo  was  to  the 
king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  harbour  of  Honoruru  is  the  general  rendezvous  of  all 
the  whole  ships  employed  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean.  In  the 
spring  time  these  vessels  assemble  here  to  the  number  of  forty 
or  fiAy  sail  at  a  time,  and  take  on  board  large  supplies  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit  as  sea  stock,  to  enable  them  to  remain  upon  their 
fishing  ground  until  the  autumn,  when  many  of  them  return 
to  the  port.  The  fresh  provisions  which  they  procure  at 
these  islands  is  a  great  preventative  of  scurvy,  and  the  goods 
which  the  ships  barter  in  exchange  are  very  acceptable  to  the 
inhabitants.    ..ii  r  m."^  ■/.-  ■     .  .-  i-.^  -       <  i    n.-f  .»j 

Having  procured  a  sufficient  supply  of  provisions,  the  ship 
took  her  departure  from  this  place  on  the  4th  of  March,  and 
on  the  2nd  of  July  made  the  snowy  mountains  of  Kamschatka 
and  came  to  an  anchor  the  next  day,  off  the  town  of  Pctro- 
paulski.  The  season  was  more  backward  than  the  preceding 
year ;  the  snow  lay  deep  upon  some  parts  of  the  shore,  and 
the  inhabitants  were  glad  to  keep  on  their  fur  dresses.  On 
the  18th  they  again  took  their  departure  and  on  the  5th  of 
August  came  to  anchor  off  Chamisso  island,  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  which  they  occupied  the  preceding  year.  A 
boat  was  immediately  sent  to  ascertain  whether  any  marks 
were  to  be  discovered,  that  either  Captain  Parry  or  Captain 
Franklin  had  been  here.  No  such  indications  could  however 
be  seen,  no  staff  had  been  erected,  as  had  been  agreed  upon 
in  the  event  of  their  arrival ;  and  a  billet  of  vrood,  containing 
despatches,  which  had  Itxica  placed  by  the  Blossom  for  their 
information  on  the  preceding  year,  lay  unopened  on  the  same 
stone. 

Previous  to  this  period  Mr.  Elson  had  been  sent  with  the  ten- 
der to  examine  the  coast,  and  to  search  for  an  opening  to  the 
eastward  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  which  the  Esquimaux  the 
preceding  year  said  to  be  the  fact.  He  was  also  to  look  into 
SchismarcfF  inlet.  He  returned  on  the  11th,  having  succeeded 
in  finding  the  inlet,  which  appeared,  as  far  as  he  could  judge. 
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the  weather  being  very  foggy  and  boUteroui,  to  be  a  spadoui 
and  excellent  port. 

The  d'lKovcry  of  a  port  so  near  to  Behnng'a  Strait*  and  one 
in  which  it  was  probable  the  ship  mifrht  remain,  after  cir- 
cumstances should  oblige  her  to  quit  Kl  ^bue  sound,  was 
of  great  importance,  and  Captain  Beechey  determined  on 
examining  it,  should  the  utuation  of  the  ioe  to  the  northward 
give  no  prospect  of  proceeding  farther  than  the  preceding 
year.  In  order  that  Captain  Franklin's  parly  might  not  be 
inconvenienced  by  such  an  arrangement,  the  barge  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Belcher,  and  ordered  to 
proceed  along  the  ooaat  as  in  the  preceding  year.  He  was  to 
use  his  liest  endeavours  to  communicate  with  the  party  under 
Captain  Franklin*s  command,  by  penetrating  to  the  eastward 
as  far  as  he  could  go  with  safety  to  the  boat ;  but  he  was  on 
no  account  to  risk  being  beset  in  the  ice  ;  and  in  the  event  of 
separfition  from  the  ship,  he  was  not  to  protract  his  absence 
from  Kotsebue  sound  beyond  the  1st  of  September. 

Having  made  these  arrangements  they  put  to  sea,  but  did 
not  reach  the  entrance  of  the  sound  till  the  16th.  Before 
they  leA  the  island  they  were  viuted  by  several  natives  whom 
they  had  seen  the  preceding  year.  They  brought  some  skins 
for  sale  as  usual,  and  were  as  before,  dirty,  noisy  and  impu- 
dent. 

One  of  them  finding  he  was  not  suffered  to  carry  off  some 
deep-sea  leads  that  were  lying  about,  scraped  off  the  greasy 
arming  and  devoured  it  :  another,  afler  bargaining  some 
skins  for  the  armourer's  anvil,  seized  it  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  it  away  ;  but  much  to  his  surprize,  and  to  the  great 
diversion  of  the  sailors  who  had  played  him  the  trick,  he 
found  its  weight  much  too  great  for  him,  and  after  a  good 
laugh  received  back  his  goods. 

Off  the  entrance  of  Kotzebue  sound  they  were  met  by  a 
westerly  wind,  which  prevented  their  making  much  progress, 
afterwards  the  breeze  veered  to  the  south-west,  with  a  thick 
fog,  and  not  having  seen  any  thing  of  the  barge,  they  steered 
to  the  northward  to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  ice.    In  half 
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an  hour  they  hcanl  the  ico  to  leeward  and  had  but  Just  niuni 
to  get  about  to  clear  a  berg  at  its  etlgc.  By  ih-  informutimi 
of  Lieutenant  Belcher,  who  was  off  Icy  Cape  at  this  time, 
though  not  within  sight  of  the  ship,  the  ice  at  this  time  closed 
the  land  about  twcnty>seven  miles  cast  of  Icy  Cayie.  It  ap- 
peared  that  the  line  of  packed  ice  in  the  meridian  of  ley 
Cape,  was  twenty-four  miles  to  the  southward  of  its  position 
the  preceding  year,  and  that  it  was  on  the  whole  much  nearer 
the  continent  of  America.  With  the  ice  thus  pressing  upon 
the  American  mnst,  and  with  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds, 
by  which  this  season  was  distinguished,  there  appeared  to  be  but 
little  prospect  of  a  vessel  reaching  even  to  Point  Barrow. 

Seeing  they  could  not  remain  sufficiently  close  in  uliore  to  l)e 
of  use  to  their  friends  during  the  westerly  winds  and  thick 
weather.  Captain  Beechey  determined  upon  the  examination 
of  the  inlet  discovered  by  Mr.  Elson  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  sail  for  Kotzebue  Sound,  for  the 
purpose  of  leaving  there  the  necessary  information  fur  Captain 
Franklin  and  Lieutenant  Belcher,  in  the  event  of  either  urriv- 
mg  during  the  absence  of  the  ship. 

They  passed  Cape  Krusenstern  about  sunset  on  the  25tli 
of  August,  and  in  running  along  :-liorc  after  dark  their  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  large  (ire,  kindled  as  if  on  purpose  to 
attract  their  notice.  As  this  was  a  signal  agreed  upon  be- 
tween Captains  Franklin  and  Beechey  and  as  they  had  not 
seen  a  fire  before  on  any  part  of  the  coast  at  night,  they  im- 
mediately bronght  to,  and  to  their  great  satisfaction  at  the 
moment,  observed  a  boat  pulling  towards  the  ship.  Their 
anxiety  as  it  approached  may  be  imagined,  as  by  the  light  of 
the  aurora  borealis  and  the  use  of  their  telescopes,  they  thought 
she  was  propelled  by  oars  and  nut  by  paddles  ;  on  being  ac» 
costed  by  the  Esquimaux  iheir  mistake  was  however  instantly 
manifested.  Captain  Becjhey  however  fired  a  gun  ;  but  the 
signal  not  being  answered,  they  pursued  their  course  for 
Chamisso. 

They  anchored  at  Chamisso  on  the  26th,  and  after  deposit- 
ing the  necessary  information  on  shore,  they  proceeded  the 
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next  morning  to  examine  the  inlet.  They  were  scarcely  a 
league  from  the  land  when  their  attention  was  again  arrestea 
by  a  fire  kindled  upon  the  peninsula,  and  several  persona 
standing  upon  the  heights  waving  to  the  ship.  Not- 
withstanding the  disappointment  experienced  the  preceding 
night,  the  hope  of  meeting  their  own  countrymen  so  strongly 
impressed  their  minds,  that  some  of  the  crew  professed  they 
could  see  the  party  dressed  in  European  clothes.  A  boat  was 
immediately  dispatched  to  the  shore,  when  they  found  it  to 
be  a  party  of  Esquimaux  wishing  to  dispose  of  some  skins  for 
tobacco.  A  s  the  ship  proceeded  they  came  to  several  settle 
ments  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  surveying  of  several  capacious  harbours  occupied  their 
time  till  the  5th  of  September,  when  they  had  completed  near- 
ly all  that  was  necessary  ;  and  the  weather  now  set  in  with 
such  severity  that  Captain  Bcechey  felt  anxious  to  get  back 
to  Kotzebue  Sound.  For  three  days  the  weather  had  been 
cold,  with  heavy  falls  of  snow,  and  the  seamen  suffered  much 
from  exposure  to  the  cold  and  the  harassing  duly  they  had 
beei  engaged  in.  As  they  neared  Beli ring's  Strait,  the  wind 
increased,  and  on  rounding  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  tliey  were 
obliged  to  reduce  their  sails  to  the  close  reef.  While  they  were 
thus  pressed  John  Dray,  one  of  the  seamen,  unfortunately  fell 
overboard  from  the  look-out  at  the  mast  head,  and  sunk  along  side 
a  boat  which  was  sent  to  him,  after  having  had  his  arms  round 
two  of  the  oars.  This  was  the  only  accident  that  had  occurred 
of  the  kind  since  the  ship  had  been  in  commission,  and  it  was 
particularly  unfortunate  that  it  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot 
of  so  good  a  man  as  Dray.  Previous  to  his  entry  in  the  ship 
he  had  resided  some  time  at  the  Marquesas  islands,  and  was 
so  well  satisfied  with  the  behaviour  of  the  natives  of  that  place 
that  he  intended  to  reside  among  them  ;  but  being  on  board  a 
boat  belonging  to  Baron  Wrangel's  ship  at  a  time  when  the  is- 
landers made  a  most  unjustifiable  attack  upon  her,  he  was 
afraid  to  return  to  the  shore,  and  accompanied  the  Baron  to 
Petropaulski,  where  he  entered  himself  on  board  the  Blossom. 

On  arriving  off  the  entrance  of  Kotzebue  Sound  they  en- 
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countered  as  usual  an  easterly  wind,  and  beat  up  all  night  with 
thick  misty  weather.  After  beating  all  night  in  very  thick 
weather,  on  the  ninth  of  September  they  stood  in  fur 
the  northern  shore.  There  had  been  a  strong  current 
during  the  night,  which  drifted  the  ship  towards  Hotham  In- 
let, where,  the  water  shoaling  suddenly  from  five  fathoms  to 
two  and  a  half,  the  ship  struck  upon  the  sand,  while  m  the  act 
uf  going  about,  and  soon  became  fixed  by  the  current  run- 
ning over  the  shoal.  In  consequence  of  this  current  the  boatii 
experienced  the  utmost  difficulty  in  carrying  out  an  anchor, 
but  they  at  length  succeeded,  though  to  no  purpose,  as  the 
ship  was  immoveable.  At  first  they  were  apprehensive  of  the 
most  awful  consequences,  but  the  wind  moderated  shortly  af- 
ter she  struck,  and  on  the  rising  of  the  next  tide  she  went  off 
without  having  received  any  apparent  injury. 

After  having  so  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck,  they  beat  up 
all  night  with  thick  weather,  and  the  next  morning  steered  for 
Chamissu  island.  On  approaching  the  anchorage  they  were 
greatly  disappointed  at  not  seeing  the  barge  at  anchor,  as  her 
time  had  expired  several  days,  and  her  provisions  were  too 
nearly  expended  for  her  to  remain  at  sea  with  safety  to  her 
crew ;  but  on  examining  the  shore  with  telescopes,  they 
discovered  a  flag  flying  upon  a  peninsula,  and  two  men  waving 
a  piece  of  white  cloth  to  attract  attention.  Amidst  different 
sensations  a  hope  arose  that  the  people  they  saw  were  the  long 
looked  for  expedition  under  Captain  Franklin  ;  but  on  a  closer 
view  of  the  flag,  they  perceived  it  to  be  the  ensign  of  their 
own  boat  hoisted  with  the  union  downwards  indicative  of  dis- 
tress. The  boats  were  immediately  sent  to  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers,  with  provisions  and  blankets,  concluding,  as  they  on- 
ly saw  part  of  the  crew  stirring  about,  and  others  lying  down 
within  a  small  fence  erected  round  the  flag-staff,  that  they 
were  ill  or  had  received  hurt. 

On  the  return  of  the  first  boat  they  learned  that  the  barge 
had  been  lost  on  the  coast,  to  the  northward  in  Kotzebue 
Sound  Lieutenant  Belcher,  who  commanded  her,  stated 
that  after  quitting  Chamisso  island  on  the  twelfth  of  August, 
he  proceeded  along  the  iiorihern  shore  of  the  sound,  and  land- 
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ed  at  Cape  Krusenstern,  where  he  waited  a  short  time ;  but 
not  seeing  the  ship,  the  weather  being  very  thick,  he  stood  on 
for  Cape  Thomson,  where  he  came  to  an  anchor  and  reple- 
nished his  stock  of  water.  He  met  some  natives  on  shore,  who 
informed  him  that  the  ship  had  passed  to  the  northward, 
which  was  not  true,  and  he  therefore  pursued  his  course.  He 
kept  close  along  the  shore,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  in  with 
the  land  expedition,  and  arrived  off  Icy  Cape  on  the  nine- 
teenth, when  he  landed  and  examined  every  place  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  some  traces  of  Captain  Franklin-  He  found 
about  twenty  natives  on  the  point  living  in  tents,  who  receiv- 
ed him  very  civilly,  and  assisted  him  to  fill  his  water  casks 
from  a  small  well  they  had  dug  in  the  sand  for  their  own 
use. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  August,  Lieutenant  Belcher  landed 
on  Icy  Cape.  The  weather  now  became  very  severe,  so  that 
the  sails  were  cased  with  ice,  as  were  also  the  clothes  of  the  sea- 
men. ,  Three  of  the  crew  became  invalids  from  chilblains  and 
ulcers,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  a  press  of  sail,  strained 
the  boat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  the  pumps  to  be  kept 
constantly  at  work.  In  order  to  find  some  shelter,  he  bore  up 
for  Point  Hope ;  but  finding  the  weather  so  bad  that  he  could 
not  keep  the  coast  with  safety,  and  the  time  for  his  rendezvous 
at  Chamisso  Island  having  arrived,  he  pursued  his  course  for 
that  place.  The  party  were  here  engaged  in  erecting  an  ob- 
servatory upon  Choris  Peninsula,  when  the  wind  set  in  sud- 
denly upon  the  shore  where  the  barge  was  anchored,  and  the 
crew  were  immediately  ordered  on  board.  In  the  morning 
the  fine  weather  was  such,  that  only  two  persons  were  left  in 
the  vessel,  and  the  boat  being  small,  could  take  only  four  at  a 
time.  One  boat  load  had  joined  the  vessel,  but  the  surf  rose 
so  suddenly,  that  in  attempting  to  reach  her  a  second  time, 
the  oars  were  broken,  and  the  boat  was  thrown  back  by  the 
sea  and  rendered  nearly  useless.  Several  persevering  and  un- 
successful efforts  were  afterwards  made  to  communicate  with 
the  vessel,  which  being  anchored  in  shallow  water,  struck  hard 
upon  the  ground  and  soon  filled.     Sonic  Esquimaux  with  a 
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baidar  bc<iv  sear  the  spot,  Lieutenant  Belcher  compelled 
them  to  ascl;:;:.  lum  in  reaching  the  birge,  but  the  sea  ran  too 
high,  and  the  natives  not  exerting  themselves,  the  attempt 
failed.  The  sea  was  now  making  a  breach  over  the  vessel, 
and  Mr.  Belcher  ordered  the  cockswain  to  cut  the  cable  and 
allow  her  to  come  broadside  upon  the  shore;  but  either 
through  fear  or  misunderstanding,  this  was  not  done.  At  this 
time  there  were  four  men  and  a  boy  on  board,  two  of  whom 
seeing  no  hope  of  relief  from  the  shore,  jumped  overboard 
with  spars  in  their  hands  and  attempted  to  gain  the  beach, 
but  were  unfortunately  drowned.  The  others  retreated  to  the 
rigging,  but  the  boy,  exhausted  with  cold  and  fatigue,  at 
length  fell  from  the  rigging  and  was  seen  no  more.  After 
great  exertions,  the  sea  subsiding,  a  communication  with  the 
vessel  was  effected,  and  the  two  remaining  seamen  were  car> 
ried  on  shore  and  laid  before  a  fire,  where  they  recovered  suf- 
ficiently to  be  taken  to  a  hut  near  the  fatal  scene. 

The  morning  after  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  part  of  the 
crew  were  employed  in  collecting  what  was  washed  on  shore 
and  preventing  the  natives  from  committing  depredations,  who 
upon  the  whole  behaved  better  than  was  expected,  until  the 
day  on  which  the  Blossom  arrived.  Parties  were  now  repeat- 
edly sent  to  the  wreck  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  raise  her, 
or  to  procure  what  they  could  from  her  cabin  and  holds ;  but 
she  was  completely  wrecked  and  filled  with  sand,  and  after  a 
few  days  went  to  pieces. 

On  the  twelfth  the  body  of  one  of  the  seamen  was  found 
near  the  place  where  the  boat  was  wrecked.  .  On  the  Sunday 
following  it  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  all  the  officers  and 
ship's  company. 

In  the  beginning  of  October  they  had  sharp  frosts  and 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  On  the  fourth  the  earth  was  deeply  co- 
vered and  the  lakes  were  frozen.  The  thermometer  fell  to  24" 
and  there  was  every  appearance  of  the  winter  having  com- 
menced. It  became  therefore  the  duty  of  Captain  Beechey 
to  consider  on  the  propriety  of  continuing  longer  in  these 
seav.     No  intelligence  had  been  obtained  of  Captain  Frank- 
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lin,  nor  was  it  probable  that  any  of  his  party  could  now  ap< 
pear ;  and  they  cxjuld  only  presume  that  he  had  met  with  iu- 
surmountable  obstacles  to  his  proceeding  and  had  retraced  his 
route  up  the  Mackenzie  river. 

Anxious  however  to  remain  till  the  last,  on  the  chance  of 
being  useful  to  him,  Captain  fieechey  requested  the  opinions 
of  the  oBicers  as  to  the  state  of  the  season,  and  finding  them 
unanimous  in  believing  the  winter  to  have  commenced,  and 
that  the  ship  could  not  remain  longer  in  Kotzebue  Sound  with 
safety,  he  determined  to  quit  the  anchorage  so  soon  as  the 
wind  would  permit.  Weighing  the  probability  of  Captain 
Franklin's  arrival  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  no  one 
thought  there  was  the  least  chance  of  it ;  for  had  his  pros- 
pects the  preceding  year  been  such  as  to  justify  his  winter- 
ing upon  the  coast,  the  distance  remaining  to  be  accomplished 
in  the  present  season,  would  have  been  so  short  that  he  could 
scarcely  fail  to  have  performed  it  early  in  the  summer,  in 
which  case  the  Blossom's  party  must  have  seen  him  long  be- 
fore this  date,  unless  he  had  reached  Icy  Cape,  and  found  it 
advisable  to  return  by  his  own  route.  Upon  the  chance  of 
his  arrival  after  the  departure  of  the  ship,  the  provisions 
which  had  been  buried  for  his  use,  were  allowed  to  remain, 
and  the  billet  of  wood  was  again  deposited  on  the  island,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  behaviour  of  the  natives,  and  other 
particulars  with  which  it  was  important  he  should  be 
acquainted. 

On  the  sixth  of  October  the  ship  weighed,  and  beat  out  of 
the  sound.  They  now  steered  towards  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
with  a  view  of  passing  Behring's  strait,  which  they  did  with 
a  close-reefed  topsail  breeze.  On  the  twelfth  they  saw  the  is- 
land of  Saint  Paul.  The  attainment  of  the  principal  object 
of  the  expedition  was  now  at  an  end  ;  and,  though  unsuccess- 
ful in  meeting  with  Captain  Franklin,  yet  they  had  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  their  efforts  to  maintain  their  station 
in  both  years,  had,  by  the  blessing  of  providence,  been  success- 
ful, so  that  at  no  period  of  the  appointed  time  of  the  rendez- 
vous, could  he  have  missed  both  the  boat  and  the  ship,  or, 
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have  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  \r  Kotzebue  Sound,  with- 
out finding  the  anticipated  relief. 

The  voyage  of  Captain  Franklin  down  the  Mackeniie  ri« 
yer,  and  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  continent  of  Ameri- 
ca, brought  him  within  fifty  leagues  of  Point  Barrow,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Captain  Bcechey's  voyage ;  so  that  it  must  be 
regretted  that  they  did  not  meet  each  other.  It  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  highly  blameable  for  Captain  Franklin 
to  have  proceeded  farther  than  he  did,  under  the  total  un- 
certainty of  meeting  Captain  Beechey ;  but  could  he  have 
been  made  acquainted  with  the  advanced  situation  of  the 
Blossom,  he  would  have  been  justified  in  risking  the  attempt. 
The  failure  however,  does  not  detract  from  the  laurels  gained 
by  Captain  Franklin  and  his  associates,  who  through  obstacles 
msurmountable  by  persons  of  less  determined  and  persevering 
minds,  have  explored  an  extent  of  country  which  leaves  so 
small  a  portion  of  the  coast  unknown 

Captain  Beechey  now  proceeded  on  his  return  ;  he  passed 
the  meridian  of  Cape  Horn  on  the  thirtieth  of  June,  and  ar- 
rived at  Rio  Janeiro  on  the  twenty-first  of  July.  Here  he  re- 
ceived on  board  the  Right  Honourable  Robert  Gordon,  am- 
bassador to  th^  court  of  Brazil,  and  after  a  passage  of  forty- 
nine  days  arrived  at  Spithead.  -m'': 

In  this  voyage,  which  occupied  three  years  and  a  half,  they 
sailed  seventy-three  thousand  miles,  and  experienced  every  vi- 
cissitude of  climate.  In  the  course  of  it  they  lost  eight  per- 
sons by  sickness,  four  by  shipwreck,  one  missing,  one  drowned, 
and  one  fell  overboard  in  a  gale  of  wind.  The  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty, as  a  mark  of  their  approval  of  the  exertions  which 
had  been  made,  promoted  the  various  officers  attached  to  the 
expedition. 


While  Captain  Parry  was  to  attempt  a  passage  through 
prince  Regent's  Inlet,  as  has  been  stated  in  his  second  voy- 
age. Captain  Franklin  was  also  to  make  a  journey  o\er  land 
to  the  Mackenzie  River,  and  from  thence  to  Behring's  Strait. 
The  following  is  a  short  account  of  his  journey. 
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In  June,  1824»  three  light  boats,  together  with  a  supply  of 
stores,  two  carpenters,  and  a  party  of  men,  were  sent  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ship  to  York  factory,  who  were  to  proceed  to 
Cumberland  house,  on  the  Saskatchawana  river  the  sa  me  sea- 
son ;  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1825,  to  advance  as  far  as 
Bear  Lake,  where  they  were  to  erect  buildings  for  the  winter 
residence  of  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  the  other  part  of 
whom  were  to  proceed  thither  by  New  York  and  the  Lakes, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825. 

^y  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  official  instructions 
which  Lord  Bathurst  communicated  to  Captain  Franklin,  da- 
ted Downing  Street,  Jan.  31st.  18!25.  ,, 

Sir, 
*  His  Majesty^s  government  having  decided  that  an  expedi- 
tion should  be  set  forth  for  exploring  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  between  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie's  river  and  the 
strait  of  Behring,  and  confiding  in  your  zeal  and  experience,  I 
have  recommended  you  as  a  proper  person  to  he  charged  with 
the  same.  You  are  therefore  to  proceed  with  your  party  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York,  and  from  thence  to  make  your  way 
to  Lake  Huron,  where  the  stores  necessary  for  your  journey 
have  already  been  sent.  From  thence  you  are  to  follow  the 
water  communication  to  the  western  side  of  the  Great  Bear 
Lake,  where  you  are  to  establish  your  winter  quarters. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1826,  you  are  to  proceed  down  the 
Mackenzie  river  with  all  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions, 
in  order  to  be  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opening 
of  the  ice  on  the  Polar  Sea,  so  as  to  enable  you  to  prosecute 
your  voyage  along  the  coast  to  Icy  Cape,  round  which  you  are 
to  proceed  to  Kotzebue's  Inlet,  where  you  may  expect  to  find 
his  Majesty's  ship  Blossom,  which  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  the  Admiralty  will  order  td  proceed  to  that  rendesvous  in 
the  summer  of  1826. 

On  your  arrival  at  the  mouth  of  Mackenzie  river,  you  arc 
to  dispatch  Dr.  Richardson  with  Mr.  Kendall,  and  five  or  six 
men,  in  one  of  the  boats  to  examine  the  intermediate  coast  be- 
tween the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers ;   but  if  your 
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Stores  and  provisions  are  not  sufficient  fur  your  own  and  Dr. 
Richardson's  party,  you  are  in  tliat  case  to  direct  Dr.  Rich< 
ardson  to  employ  his  party  on  shore  in  examining  the  country 
contiguous  to  the  Mackenzie  River,  the  Rocky  Mountuns, 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  the  Copper  MountunSy 
and  as  far  round  as  he  can  with  safety. 

If  in  proceeding  westerly  towards  Icy  Cape,  you  should 
make  but  slow  progress,  so  that  it  remain  doubtful  whether 
you  will  reach  the  neighbourhood  of  Kotzebue's  Inlet  the 
same  season,  you  are  not  to  risk  yourself  and  party,  but  com- 
mence  your  return  about  the  15th  or  ^th  of  August  to  the 
established  winter  quarters  on  Bear  Lake,  unless  you  should 
be  satisfied  that  yourself  and  party  could  pass  the  winter  with 
safety  among  tho  Exquimaux,  and  that  there  was  afforded 
a  certainty  of  your  reaching  Behring's  Strtut  the  following 
season,  when  the  Blossom  will  again  proceed  to  the  appointed 
rendezvous. 

In  the  event  of  your  reaching  Kotzebue  Inle^  the  first  sea- 
son, Captun  Beechey  will  be  instructed  to  convey  you  and 
your  party  in  the  Blossom,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  Canton, 
as  may  seem  most  advisable  to  you,  from  whence  you  will  be 
able  to  take  a  passage  to  England. 

Bathurst. 


On  the  16th  of  February  1825,  Captain  Franklin  embark- 
ed at  Liverpool  on  board  the  American  packet  ship  Columbia, 
commanded  by  Captun  Lee,  together  with  Lieutenant  Back, 
Dr.  Richardson  and  others  of  the  party  who  were  to  accom- 
pany  him,  and  landed  at  New  York  on  the  l5th  of  March. 
Their  reception  at  that  place  was  kind  in  the  extreme  :  their 
baggage  and  stores  were  passed  through  the  Custom  house 
without  inspection,  and  cards  of  admission  to  the  public  scien- 
tific institutions  were  presented  to  them  the  same  evening. 
During  their  stay  at  New  York,  every  mark  of  attention  was 
shewn  to  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  by  the  civil  and 
naval  authorities,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals,  and  the 
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most  lively  interest  manifested  for  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

After  a  stay  of  eight  days  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
party  embarked  in  the  steam*boat  Olive  Branch,  and  were 
accompanied  into  Upper  Canada  by  James  Buchanan  Esq. 
the  British  consul,  who  so  accommodated  a  journey  he  had  to 
make  as  to  enable  him  to  accompany  them.  They  ascended 
the  Hudson  River  to  Albany,  where  they  experienced  similar 
civilities  to  those  they  had  received  at  New  York,  and  Dr. 
Christie,  the  minister  of  the  church  they  attended  at  this  place, 
offered  up  public  prayers  for  their  preservation  and  success. 
From  Albany  they  travelled  forward  in  coaches,  and  crossing 
the  Niagara,  entered  Canada,  visiting  the  Falls  so  justly 
celebrated  at  that  place.  They  afterwards  crossed  Lake 
Ontario  in  a  sailing  boat,  and  on  arriving  at  York,  the  capital 
of  Upper  Canada,  were  kindly  received  by  the  Lieutenant- 
governor  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland.  Proceeding  onwards  they 
cro&ped  Lake  Simcoe,  and  after  a  journey  of  nine  miles  on 
foot,  descended  the  river  Nattawassaga  in  a  boat,  and  passing 
through  a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  arrived  at  Penetanguishene, 
where  they  remained  eight  days,  waiting  the  arrival  of  some 
Canadian  voyagers  from  Montreal  who  were  to  accompany 
them. 

The  party,  by  the  accession  of  the  voyagers,  consisted  of 
thirty-three  persons,  and  on  the  £3rd  of  April  they  proceeded 
to  Fort  William,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Superior, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  from  thence 
through  Rainy  Lake,  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  Lake  Winipeg 
and  the  Saskatchawan  river  to  Cumberland  House,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  15  th  of  June. 

'**  The  party  who  sailed  by  Hudson's  Bay  had  proceed- 
ed from  Cumberland  House,  excepting  the  principal  car- 
penter, who  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg,  but  which 
had  been  set  by  an  officer  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  company. 
Dr.  Richardson,  on  examining  it  said  that  it  had  been  skilfully 
set,  and  that  the  man  would  be  able  in  two  months  to  follow 
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the  exploring  party  to  Bear  Lake,  which  he  was  very  anxious 
to  do. 

Having  remained  one  night  at  Cumberland  House,  they 
resumed  their  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which  they  met  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  proceeding  from 
the  interior  with  various  brigades  of  canoes,  worrying  the  re« 
turns  of  trade  for  the  year  to  York  Factory.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  they  overtook  the  other  party  in 
Methye  river,  latitude  56"  lOV  N.  longitude,  lOB*  55'  W. 
which  is  almost  at  the  head  of  the  waters  that  flow  from  the 
north  into  Hudson's  Bay. 

On  the  twenty*ninth  of  July  they  reached  Fort  Resolution, 
an  establishment  of  the  company  on  the  great  Slave  Lake. 
Here  Captain  Franklin  found  some  of  their  old  Copper-In- 
dian friends,  Keskarrah  and  Humphry,  the  brother  of  Akait- 
cho,  who  had  been  waiting  two  months  purposely  to  see  them. 
They  manifested  their  gratification  by  repeatedly  seizing  the 
hands  of  the  officers,  and  pressing  them  to  their  hearts,  and 
exclaiming,  "  How  much  we  regret  that  we  cannot  tell  what 
we  feel  for  you."  A  kaitcbo  had  left  the  fort  about  two  months 
on  a  hunting  excursion,  hoping  to  return  with  plenty  of  pro* 
vision  for  the  use  of  Captain  Franklin's  party  by  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  which  was  as  early  as  he  expected  they  would 
arrive.  Most  of  the  hunters  who  had  been  engaged  by  Cap- 
tain Franklin  on  his  former  journey  had  been  treacherously 
murdered  by  the  Dog-rib  Indians,  with  which  nation  the  Cop- 
per Indians  had  been  at  war.  They  were  now  however  at  peace, 
and  Akaitcho  and  his  tribe,  had  been  induced  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion, in  order  that  no  impediment  might  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party.  "  We  have  too  much  es- 
teem," said  Akaitcho,  *'  for  our  father  and  for  the  service 
in  which  he  is  about  to  be  again  engaged,  to  impede  its  suc- 
cess by  our  wars,  and  therefore  they  shall  cease ;  and  on  be- 
ing asked  whether  he  and  some  of  his  young  men  would  go 
to  hunt  for  the  party  at  their  winter  quarters,  he  replied,  "  our 
hearts  will  be  with  them,  but  we  will  not  go  to  those  {xirts, 
where  the  bones  of  our  murdered  brethren  lie,  for  fear 
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bad  passions  should  be  aroused  at  the  sight  of  their  graves, 
and  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  renew  the  war  liy  the  rocoU 
lection  of  the  manner  of  their  death.  Let  the  Dog-ribs,  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  Bear  Lake  furnish  them 
with  meat,  though  they  are  our  enemies."  Presents  were 
made  to  these  people,  and  they  were  desired  to  continue  at 
peace,  and  assured  that  the  same  request  would  be  made  to 
the  Dog>ribs. 

A  On  the  second  of  August,  they  came  to  a  gentle  current, 
which  might  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie river.  They  found  the  woods  on  fire  in  different  direc- 
tions, but  whether  this  was  attributable  to  the  voluntary  acts 
of  the  Indians,  or  to  their  negligence  in  leaving  their  fires 
burning,  was  not  known.  Sailing  on  the  Mackenzie  river  they 
stopped  at  the  Trout  river,  which  flows  into  it  from  the  south- 
ward and  taking  an  observation  made  their  latitude  6l"  Q,& 
30"  N,  their  longitude  1 19°  47'  W.  They  here  passed  the 
site  qf  the  first  establishment  that  the  North-west  Company 
made  in  these  parts,  which  was  erected  by  Mr.  Livingstone, 
one  of  the  partners,  who,  with  the  whole  of  the  crew  of  his 
canoe,  excepting  one  individual,  were  massacred  by  the  Es- 
quimaux on  their  first  attempt  to  open  a  trade  with  them. 
On  the  seventh  they  arrived  at  Fort  Norman.  The  services 
of  the  Canadians  who  had  brought  the  canoes  from  Penetan- 
guishene  being  no  lunger  required,  they  were  discharged,  and 
forwarded  to  Canada  at  the  expence  of  government,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  agreement.  On  the  ninth  they  saw  a 
party  of  Indians  encamped  on  the  beach  of  a  small  stream,  and 
invited  their  approach.  At  first  they  hesitated,  being  doubt- 
ful whether  they  were  friends,  but  after  some  time  they 
launched  their  canoes,  and  brought  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
deer's  meat.  It  appeared  that  these  were  Hnre  Indians,  the 
tribe  that  follows  next  to  the  Dog-ribs  in  the  line  of  country 
below  Bear  Lake. 

At  eleven  o'clock  at  night  on  the  10th.  of  August,  the  par- 
ty arrived  at  Fort  Good  Hope,  the  most  distant  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company's  establishments.     It  is  distant  from  Fort 
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Norman  three  hundred  and  twelve  miles,  and  is  in  latitude 
67'  i9f  91"  N.  and  longitude  ISO"  51'  se"  W.  The  arrival 
of  the  party  at  this  period  of  the  year,  being  at  least  two 
months  earlier  than  that  of  the  Company's  boats  from  York  Fac- 
tory, caused  great  astonishment  to  the  few  inmates  of  thisdreary 
dwelling  and  particularly  to  its  master,  Mr.  Dease,  who  did 
not  recover  from  his  surprise  until  they  had  been  some  time 
seated  in  his  room.  At  length  he  put  every  one  in  motion  to 
prepare  some  refreshment,  of  which  indeed  they  were  not  a 
little  in  need,  as  it  was  then  near  midnight  and  they  had 
breakfasted  at  eight  in  the  morning. 

I'hey  proceeded  to  descend  the  river  till  the  18th,  in  a 
winding  course,  in  consequence  of  various  sandbanks  render- 
ing it  necessary,  and  shortly  discovered  a  collection  of  Indian 
lodges.  '  One  of  the  party  happened  to  be  examining  his  nets 
nearer  than  the  rest  of  his  companions,  and  on  espying  the 
boats,  paddled  off  towards  his  friends  with  the  utmost  speed, 
calling  upon  them  to  arm.  The  women  and  children  instant- 
ly hurried  away,  and  the  whole  party  assumed  a  state  of 
defence.  Signs  for  them  to  approach  were  for  some  time  made 
without  effect.  At  length  a  youth  adventured  to  launch  his 
canoe,  and  paddled  gently  towards  the  boats,  until  he  discover- 
ed A  ugustus,  one  of  the  £squimaux  attached  to  the  voyagers, 
whom  by  his  countenance  he  knew  to  be  an  Esquimaux. 
Then  he  threw  up  his  hands  for  joy,  and  called  on  all  his 
party  immediately  to  embark.  The  summons  was  instantly 
obfycd  ;  each  person  who  had  a  gun  discharged  its  contents, 
and  the  others  took  the  barbs  and  iron  heads  from  their 
arrows,  manifesting  thereby  an  entire  confidence.  They 
caressed  Augustus,  and  danced  and  played  around  him,  to 
testify  their  joy  at  his  appearing  among  them  ;  and  he  receiv- 
ed every  shake  of  the  hand  with  great  affability,  but  would  not 
suffer  them  to  interrupt  him  in  making  the  preparations  for 
breakfast,  a  task  which  he  always  delighted  to  perform. 

'J'he  15th  of  August,  they  had  proceeded  so  far  that  they 
found  themselves  arrived  in  the  Arctic  sea. — The  water  be- 
came salt,  and  they  lost  sight  of  the  main  shore.     They  after 
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wards  diicovered  an  ialand  to  the  N<1'<.  louking  blue  from  iU 
distance,  towards  which  the  boat  was  directed.  The  suu  was 
setting  as  the  boat  touched  the  beach,  and  they  hastened  to 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island,  about  t<'  o  hunUred  ami 
fiHy  feet  high,  to  look  around,  and  never  was  a  prospect  more 
grutifying.  The  sea  appeared  in  all  its  majesty,  entirely  free 
from  ice  and  without  any  visible  obstruction  to  its  navigation. 
Many  seals  and  black  and  white  whales  were  sporting  on  its 
waves  ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  calculated  to  excite  the  must 
flattering  expectations. 

A  tent  was  pitched  on  the  beach  and  Captain  Franklin 
caiiBcd  the  silk  union  flag  to  be  hoisted  which  hisbelovit 
wife,  who  paid  the  debt  of  nature  so  shortly  after  ihv,,  union, 
had  made  and  presented  to  him  as  a  parting  gif>,  liinler  an 
express  injunction  that  it  was  not  to  be  unfurled  beture  the 
expedition  reached  the  sen.  Uptm  this  occasion  Captain 
i'Vanklin  thus  expresses  himself:  "I  will  not  attempt  to 
desciribe  my  emotions  as  the  flag  expanded  to  the  breeze  ; 
however  natural, and,  for  the  moment,  iriWistible,  I  felt  it  was 
my  duty  to  suppress  them,  and  that  I  had  no  right,  by  an 
indulgence  of  m^i  own  sorrows,  to  cloud  the  animated  coun- 
tenances  of  my  companions.  Joining  therefore,  with  the  btMt 
grace  that  X  could  command,  in  the  general  excitement,  I 
endeavoured  to  return,  with  corresponding  cheerfulness, 
their  warm  congratulations  on  having  thus  planted  the  British 
flag  on  this  remote  island  of  the  Polar  Sea."  It  was  named 
Garry  Island,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  Mr.  Garry,  the 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Some 
hpirits  which  were  saved  for  the  occasion,  were  issued  to  the 
men,  and  with  three  cheers  they  drank  to  the  health  of  the 
King  and  to  the  continued  success  of  their  present  enterprise. 
'J'hey  found  the  latitude  to  be  60  ^9"  N.  end  the  longitude 
135"  41' W. 

A  pole  with  a  blue  and  red  fl  "  ^''  'r^  .is  here  erected  as 
a  direction  for  Captain  Parry,  with  a  written  account  of  their 
progress  and  other  useful  information  : — these,  with  other 
letters  for  the  officers  of  the  ships,  were  depobited  under  tlic 
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pole.  Another  statPiuent  of  ihcir  proccedinp^n  was  oncaRpd  in 
a  water-proof  box  anil  rnnmiitteii  t<(  rhe  Ha,  one  mile  to  tlie 
northward  of  the  island. 

Having  completed  'Heir  oban valHms,  they  ewbarked  to 
return  by  the  Mackeniie,  to  their  winter  quarteni  at  Great 
Bear  Lake.  On  the  19th,  the^  halted  to  breakfast  nMr  some 
winter  habitations  of  the  Esquimaux ;  which,  from  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  wood  shavings  and  the  implements  of  iishiiin 
which  were  scattered  about,  appeared  to  have  been  aban<i>  >iied 
'inly  in  the  preceding  Spring  ;  and  as  it  was  probabk  they 
would  revisit  this  spot,  a  kettle,  a  knife,  hatchet,  file,  un  ico- 
chisel,  some  beads  and  pieces  of  red  and  blue  cloth  were  fixed 
to  a  pule  and  left.  From  hence  they  proceeded  to  I'ort  Good 
Hope,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  Dease  and  all  at 
his  fort,  a  report  having  been  spread  that  they  IkiaI  been 
massacred  by  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  they  quitted  the  Macken;  le  and 
entered  the  stream,  which  flows  from  Great  Bear  Lake,  and 
reached  Fort  Franklin  on  the  5th,  and  here  they  establi'^hed 
their  winter  quartern,  proper  buildings  having  been  ert  "^IxkI 
fur  their  accommodation  by  some  of  the  party  who  had  b' m 
lefl  for  that  purpose. 

Various  plans  were  now  adopted  fur  the  employment  of  tae 
time  of  the  people  during  the  Winter;  among  other  method* 
a  school  was  established,  and  several  of  the  party  derived  con^ 
siderable  improvement  by  attending  to  the  instruction  atlbrded 
them  on  the  occasion.  The  officers  employed  themselves  in 
making  thermometrical,  magnetical,  and  atmospherical  obser* 
vations,  in  making  drawings  and  in  other  pursuits,  and  an 
account  of  their  proceedings  was  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
by  the  way  of  Hudson's  Bay. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  the  parties  took  their  departure  from  the 
place  of  their  winter  abode,  and  on  the  4th  of  July  separated 
into  two  parties.  Captain  Franklin  conducted  the  western  party, 
who  were  to  attempt  reaching  Behring's  Strait,  where  they  were 
to  meet  Captain  Beechey  in  His  Majesty^s  ship  Blossom,  with 
supplies  for  his  use  ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  was  to  conduct  the 
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eastern  party,  and  to  survey  tlic  coast  between  the  Ma>  ken. 
zie  and  Coppermine  rivers.      The  former  had  scarcely  reach- 
ed the  sen,  when  they  fell  in  with  a  large  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, with  whom,  but  for  their  own  forbearance,  they  would 
have  been  involved  in  a  bloody,  and  perhaps,  fatal  encounter. 
Having  extricated  themselves  from  this  imminent  peril,  thoy 
continued  their  course,  greatly  impeded,  however,  by  the  un- 
favourable state  of  the  atmosphere.      The  low  and  swampy 
land  that  liore  extends  between  the  northern  termination  of 
the  rocky  mountains  and  the  sea  coast,   was  productive  of  a 
constant  fog,  frequently  so  dense  as  to  contract  the  range  of 
view  tc  within  a  few  yards.      Nevertheless,  by  the   I6lh  of 
August  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  half-way  point 
between  Mackenzie  River  and  Icy  Cape,  (  he  furthest  point  to 
which  the  north-western  coast  of  A  merica  had  been  traced  from 
Behring's  Strait)  ;    but  the  symptoms  of  approaching  winter 
here  became  so  unequivocal,  that  they  were  compelled  to  return, 
though    with    great    reluctance.        Unfortunately,    Captain 
Franklin  did   not  know,  that  at  this  moment  the  barge  of  the 
ship  Blossom  under  Captain  Beechey,  which  had  been  sent 
to  await  his  arrival  in  Beh ring's  Strait,  was  actually  within 
160  miles  of  the  spot  which  he  had  himself  reached  ;  had  he 
known  it,  *'  no  difficulties,  dangers,  or  discouraging  circum- 
stances,"   to  use  his  own  expression,  would  have  prevailed  on 
liim  to  return.      Under  the  existing  circumstances  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so,   and,   on  the  21st  of  St-ptember,  this  western 
expedition  reached  Fort   Franklin,    where   they    founil    the 
eastern  branch  returned  before  them. 

The  navigation  which  Dr.  Richardson  had  to  perform  was 
almost  wholly  unobstructed  ;  and  between  the  4lli  of  July 
and  the  8tli  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  the 
coast  voyage  of  902  miles,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  Coppermine  Rivers.  He  returned  with  hi-i  party 
to  Fort  Franklin  on  the  1st  of  September,  and,  after  a  lapse 
of  nearly  three  weeks,  was  joined  by  the  western  branch,  as 
before  related.      In  the  following  year  the  two  parties  set 
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out  in  company  for  England,  which  they  reached  in  the 
autumn  of  1827. 

This  second  expedition  of  Captain  Franklin,  though  destitute 
of  that  tragic  interest  which  his  first  excited,  may  be  regarded 
as  more  important  in  its  geographical  results.  The  6i  de- 
grees of  longitude,  for  which  the  northern  shores  of  America 
had  been  explored  in  the  former  enterprise,  were  now  extend- 
ed to  a  line  exceeding  SQi  degrees  in  length,  and  approaching 
on  the  one  side  to  within  160  miles  of  the  extreme  known 
north-western  ppint  of  that  continent,  and  on  the  other  to 
within  400  miles  of  its  supposed  extreme  north-eastern  point. 
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OF 


CAPTAIN    ROSiS. 


The  success  of  Captain  Parry  in  liis  first  voyage  to  tlie 
Polar  regions,  by  which  the  declaration  made  by  Captain 
Ross  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,  that  there  was  no  passage 
through  Lancaster  Sound  was  proved  to  be  an  error,  appears 
to  have  been  felt  with  peculiar  keenness  by  the  latter  officer, 
and  after  the  fiailure  of  the  subsequent  efforts  made  by  Cnp. 
tain  Parry,  he  made  overtures  to  the  government  to  make  a 
further  attempt  to  discover  a  North-west  passage. 

Captain  John  Ross  was  born  at  Stranraer,  a  small  fishing- 
town,  remarkable  for  its  oysters,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland. 
He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Ross,  Minister 
of  the  Inch  in  Galloway,  and  has  one  surviving  brother,  Mr 
George  Ross. 

Before  however  entering  on  a  narrative  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  last  Voyage  of  Captain  Ross  it  may  be 
well  to  take  a  little  notice  of  the  naval  career  of  this  enter- 
prising officer  from  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  a 
Couuuiltee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  no  doubt  will 
be  I'ead  with  much  interest  and  will  serve  as  a  preliminary 
intioduction  to  the  voyage  itself. 

Captain  Ross  stated  to  the  Committee  that  he  entered  the 
naval  service  in  the  year  1786,  being  at  that  time  only  ten 
years  of  age,  and  continued  in  the  service  for  four  years,  in 
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the  course  of  which  he  serred  on  board  the  Pearl  and  the 
Impregnable  ;  after  which  time  he  entered  into  the  merchant 
service,  and  continued  in  it  until  the  year  1794.  About 
this  time  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  continued  in  their  employment  until  the  year  1799. 
After  this  he  again  returned  to  the  royal  navy,  and  served  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Texel  in  that  year.  Afterwards  he  be- 
came acting  Lieutenant  of  the  Weasel  for  a  season  and  sub« 
sequently  went  into  the  Clyde.  He  served  in  different  capa- 
cities under  Lord  de  Saumarez  in  the  Baltic,  from  the  year 
1802  to  the  year  1812,  and  that  noble  and  gallant  Lord 
describes  him  as  having  always  acquitted  himself  to  his,  Lord 
de  Saumarez's,  satisfaction,  in  services  of  an  arduous  nature  in 
which  Captain  Ross  was  then  frequently  engaged.  Indeed 
so  great  was  the  confidence  of  the  admiral  in  the  talents  of 
Captain  Ross,  that  when  the  former  took  the  Swedish  fleet 
under  his  orders,  he  sent  Captain  Ross  on  board  the  Swedish 
admiral's  ship  to  interpret  the  British  signals  and  evolutions, 
and  on  every  occasion  he  acquitted  himself  with  the  utmost 
/cal  and  merit. 

Captain  Ross  commanded  several  vessels  during  the  period 
in  which  he  was  under  the  orders  of  Lord  de  Saumarez,  and 
was  confirmed  a  Lieutenant  in  1803.  He  then  became  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Surinam,  then  of  the  Penelope,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Diomede,  and  of  the  Victory,  the  latter  being 
the  admiral's  own  ship.  Lord  de  Saumarez  in  1809  gave 
him  his  promotion  as  Commander  and  afterwards  intrusted  to 
him  the  command  of  His  Majesty's  ship  Ariel. 

The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  upon  Captain  Ross  the 
order  of  the  Sword,  as  a  testimony  how  highly  the  Swedish 
government  appreciated  his  merit  ;  and  in  every  part  of  the 
Baltic  he  displayed  great  zeal  and  activity  in  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  navigation  of  those  seas. 

Captain  Ross  van  employed  in  surveying  the  White  Sea, 
and  determined  the  longitude  of  Bear  or  Cherry  Island,  lie 
was  several  times  engaged  in  boat  actions,  and  destroyed  a  gim 
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brig  in  the  Bay  of  Diluttc,  when  in  the  command  of  the 
Briseis  brig. 

In  the  night  of  the  28th  June  181S,  his  lieutenant,  Thomas 
Jones,  with  a  midshipman  and  18  men,  most  gallantly  attack- 
ed  and  recaptured  an  English  merchant-ship,  lying  in  Pillau 
Roads,  armed,  in  expectation  of  such  an  attempt,  with  6  guns 
and  4  swivels,  defended  by  a  party  of  French  troops  on  her 
deck,  and  surrounded  by  small  craft  in  the  act  of  receiving 
her  cargo.  In  this  affair,  tire  British  had  one  man  killed, 
and  the  midshipman,  one  sailor,  and  one  marine,  wounded. 
The  Briseis  also  captured  Le  Petit  Ponoet,  French  privateer, 
of  4  guns  and  23  men,  and  drove  on  shore  three  other  vessels 
of  the  same  description.  Captain  Ross's  subsequent  appoint- 
ments were,  June  7,  1814,  to  the  Actxon,  of  l6  guns; 
August  23,  1815,  to  the  Driver  sloop;  and,  in  1816,  to  the 
command  of  the  first  Polar  expedition  of  the  present  century. 
He  was  wounded  in  thirteen  different  places,  had  both  his 
legs,  broken,  received  a  bayonet  wound  through  the  body, 
and  Hve  sabre  cuts  in  his  head,  for  which  he  now  receives  the 
well  deserved  pension  of  one  hundred  and  fffty  pounds  a  year. 
From  this  statement  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  essential 
requisites  of  courage  and  perseverance,  so  necessary  in  un 
undertaking  like  that  of  exploring  the  Polar  regions,  was 
fully  possessed  by  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

A  very  interesting  letter  froni  Sir  T.  Button  to  the  Lord 
Secretary  of  State,  Dorchester,  in  the  time  of  James  the  first, 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Lemon  in  the  State 
paper  Office ;  and  having  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work 
given  an  account  of  "the  efforts  of  former  adventurers,  a  literal 
copy  of  this  paper  may  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  Sir  'I'. 
Button  writes,  "  First,  whether  there  be  any  likelyhood  or  pro- 
babilitye  to  compass  the  designe, — yea  or  noe.  To  that  I 
answer,  that  my  opinion  is  nowe,  as  it  ever  hath  bin,  sithence 
my  retorne  thence,  and  as  I  then  delivered  it,  with  the  perti- 
culer  reasons  of  it,  to  my  Most  Royall  Master,  of  most  famous 
memorye,  that  then  was,  Kinge  James,  that  bcingc  under- 
taken in  a  fittinge  waye,  and  a  dewe  reason,  I  made,  and  i\oi 
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make  as  full  accounpt  of  the  feasiblcnes  of  it,  as  I  doe  of  any 
knowne  channell  that  is  best  knowne  to  us  in  these  Norther 
partes,  and  to  be  performed  with  as  little  dainger,  and  was  foe 
approved  by  His  Matie  to  be ;  who  inforst  as  manye,  and  as 
important  questions,  for  his  owne  satisfactions,  as  if  all  the 
best  experienst  marriners  of  the  Christian  World  had  con- 
vented  themselves  togeather,  to  have  drawne  the  intergatories. 
The  same  reasons  have  I  delivered  to  many  most  honorable 
and  knowinge  persons,  and  to  our  best  Mathamaticians,  as 
Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Wells,  and  others,  with  all  the  best  masters 
and  mariners  of  our  Kingdome,as  alsoeto  others,  both  Holland- 
ers and  French  ;  and  in  my  discourse  with  anv  oh  of  them  all, 
they  never  went  unsatisfied  from  me,  of  the  probabilitie  of  it ; 
and  for  farther  accompt  herein  att  present t,  I  can  give  non  ; 
but  if  my  Journall,  or  any  other  my  notes  or  papers  (with 
ought  ells  in  me)  may  give  His  Matie  any  farther  or  fuller 
satisfaction,  when  I  waight  on  His  Higiiness,  which  I  hope 
wil  be  much  sooner  then  is  fitt  for  them  to  advauncc  (for  to 
sett  out  too  tymelye,  is  to  faule  too  rioone  into  that  danger, 
that  too  late  a  repentance  cannot  hcalpe  them  out  on)  I  will 
doe  my  best,  out  of  my  auld  experience,  to  affurther  the  good 
of  it,  and  prevent  the  evells  and  inconveniencies  that  pretcnd- 
inge  men,  of  little  experience,  or  non  att  all,  may  suddenly 
bring  uppon  it ; — for  I  will  bowldlie  saye,  that  whoe  shal  be 
fitt  to  have  the  manedginge  of  this  unparaleld  busines,  ought 
first  to  be  soc  religion se,  as  to  hould  his  end  the  happiest, 
that  dyes  for  the  glorye  of  God,  the  honor  of  his  Kinge,  and 
the  publique  good  of  his  Countrye  ;  all  which,  in  this  designe, 
have  their  severall  and  perticuler  interest ;  and  therefore  he 
must  not  looke  backe  for  feare  of  the  dainger  of  either  un- 
knowne  coastes,  hideouse  stormes,  darke  and  longe  continewed 
mistes,  to  lye  amonge  and  ail  wayes  to  see  more  landes  and 
islands  of  Ice,  than  he  can  see  of  sea,  and  oft  tymes  rocks 
under  him  in  sight,  when  he  shall,  within  thrice  his  ships 
Icnght,  fynde  twcntye  fathom  water  ;  and  to  incounter  this, 
under  favor,  must  he  be  well  armed,  that  shall  undergoe  this 
ousincs  ;  for  thrice  sithcnce  my  beinge  there,  hath  it  bin  at* 
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tempted,  and  for  ought  I  here,  little,  or  rather  I  may  bouldlye 
saye  noe  advauncement  given  to  the  buaines  ;  therefore 
there  cannot  be  too  much  curiositie  used,  to  putt  it  into  a 
good  and  choise  hand  ;  which  I  will  heartilye  praye  may  be 
most  happilye  lighted  on ;  for  wee  live  not  in  the  adge  to 
fynde,  that  they  are  the  most  perfitt,  M'hich  makes  the  giori. 
osts  stiewe." 

Apparently  impressed  with  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was 
possible  to  discover  a  passage  through  the  Polar  regions,  and 
not  daunted  by  the  result  of  his  first  expedition  or  the  fai- 
lures that  had  more  recently  occurred,  Captain  Ross  made  a 
proposal  to  the  government,  in  1827,  to  attempt  again  to 
effect  this  desirable  object.  He  proposed  that  the  voyage 
should  be  undertaken  in  a  steam-vessel,  and  with  this  view  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of  steam  navigation, 
and  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  subject.  No  efforts  of  his, 
however,  could  induce  the  government  to  coincide  with  his 
wishes,  and  they  declined  acceding  to  his  proposals.  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Canning  becoming  prime- 
minister,  his  preserit  Majesty  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Admiral,  and  Captain  Hoss  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  renew  his  application  at  the  Board  of  Admiralty. 
]t  is  said  that  the  Royal  Duke  was  inclined  to  encourage  the 
project,  but  that  his  council  advised  otherwise,  and  the  appli- 
cation  was  ultimately  unsuccessful.  On  the  re-appointment 
of  Viscount  Melville,  to  the  post  of  Chief  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, the  application  was  urged  a  third  time,  but  with  no 
better  success,  the  Board  on  this  occasion  declaring  that  as  a 
government  measure  it  was  useless  to  urge  it  any  more,  as  it 
must  in  that  light  at  least  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

Disappointed  thus  in  all  his  attempts  to  obtain  aid  from 
the  government,  Captain  Ross  had  recourse  to  private  indivi- 
duals, and  made  known  his  wishes  to  Felix  Booth  Esq,  who 
had  been  recently  filling  the  very  honorable  situation  of 
Sheriff  for  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  application  in  the 
first  instance  failed,  though  subsequently  Captain  Ross  found 
in  this  high  spirited  gentleman,  pH  that  patronage  and  pecunj< 
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ary  assistance  which  his  plan  required.  Captain  Ross  then 
applied  to  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Old  Swan,  a  gentleman  of  a  well 
known  speculative  character,  and  who  gave  at  firet  a  listening 
ear  to  his  proposal ;  nothing  however  excepting  a  series  of 
conversations  on  the  subject  took  place  with  Mr.  Thornton, 
and  at  length  their  communications  came  to  an  end. 

By  way  of  encouragement  to  attempt  a  discovery  of  the 
north-west  passage,  parliament  had  offered  a  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  first  ship  which  should  dis- 
cover this  passage,  which  sum  was  to  be  paid  by  the  Board 
of  Longitude.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Booth  would  have  been 
disposed  to  assist  Captain  Ross  on  his  first  application,  but 
that  he  felt  unwilling  any  one  should  suppose  that  his  assis- 
tance was  afforded  with  a  view  to  any  ulterior  advantage  to 
himself,  or  that  he  was  moved  by  any  motives  of  private 
speculation,  which  might  have  been  said  while  such  remunera« 
tion  was  given.  But,  since  the  first  application  to  Mr.  Booth, 
the  Board  of  Longitude  had  been  dissolved,  and  thereby  the 
offer  of  remuneration  by  that  board  was  virtually  done  away 
with.  In  the  examination  of  Mr.  Booth  before  the  Com« 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Booth  said  "  I  had 
known  Captain  Ross  for  some  years,  and  I  undertook  the 
charge  of  the  enterprise  which  he  commanded  for  the  credit 
of  the  country,  and  to  serve  Captain  Ross ;  thinking  that  he 
had  been  slighted  in  the  former  expedition,  and  on  account 
of  ill-natured  reports  which  were  circulated  anonymously 
against  him.  I  conceived  that  there  was  a  cloud  hung  over 
him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  of  going 
out  again.  The  first  time  he  applied  to  me  we  were  looking 
over  the  globe,  and  he  was  explaining  to  me  what  he  had 
done  beforCi  1  felt  interested  that  all  discoveries  should  be 
made  by  our  own  countrymen,  and  I  really  was  then  excited, 
and  was  sorry  that  another  expedition  was  not  appointed  .to  go 
out  to  explore  the  northern  regions.  He  said  he  should  like  very 
much  to  have  the  opportunity  of  going  out  again,  but  that 
government  would  not  send  out  another  expedition.  I  said  I 
regretted  very  much,  if  that  was  the  case ;  but  did  he  know  it 
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for  a  certainty  ?  and  he  said,  Not  exactly,  but  I  will  endeavour 
to  ascerta'n.   He  then,  1  believe,  had  some  private  communica- 
tion with  Lord  Melville,  whether  it  was  thought  they  should 
do  so  or  not.     This  was  I  think,  in  the  year  1827 ;  and  Lord 
Melville  told  him  that  there  was  no  intention  at  present  of 
sending  out  any  further  expeditions,  but  he  could  not  say 
what   they   might  do.       Captain    Ross   then    said   to   me, 
I  should  like  very  much  to  go  out  again,  and  I  think  I  could 
do  it  at  a  small  expense.     He  afterwards  brought  me  a  paper 
containing   his   calculation,   making   it   about   ten  thousand 
pounds.     I  said,  well,  1  should  have  no  objection  to  advance 
ten  thousaud  pounds,  if  that  would  be  the  utmost  sum  re- 
quired ;  but  I  said  I  will  not  engage  in  it  because  there  is 
twenty  thousand  pounds  reward  for  any  person  who  shall 
discover  the  passage,  and  it  would  look  very  much  as  though 
I  had  an  object  in  view.      I  think  it  was  a  twelvemonth  after 
that  he  came  to  me  and  said,  novi  it  is  all  over,  the  reward  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  is  done  away  with,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  an  expedition  going  out  again.     I  then  said  to  him  I 
am  glad  of  it,  and  that  if  he  wanted  me  to  assist  him  I  was  \  I'lll- 
ing  to  do  fio.     He  was  amazingly  delighted ;  on  which  I  told 
him  I  will  assist  you,  but  remember  it  must  be  in  the  utmost 
confidence,  and  I  will  not  do  any  thing  inimical  to  govern- 
ment.    I  asked  him  how  we  could  find  out  whether  that 
would  meet  their  approbation  unless  he  were  to  mention  the 
whole  circumstances ;  and  I  said  I  shall  not  do  any  thing 
unless  it  is  kept  a  profound  secret      He  then  informed  me 
that  Lord  Melville  was  his  friend,  and  that  he  thought  he  could 
mention  the  matter  to  him  in  confidence,  and  ask  him  whether 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  a  private  individual  fitting 
out  such  an  expedition.     Lord  Melville's  answer  was,  that  he 
could  not  see  any  objection  to  a  private  individual  fitting  out 
Euch  an  expedition,  and  that  if  there  were  any  small  things 
lying  at  Woolwich  from  the  former  expedition,  that  would 
be  of  service  to  him,  he  should  very  much  like  to  forward 
his  views.'* 

Language  perhaps  can  scarcely  furnish  terms  sufficiently 
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expressive  of  tlic  noble  and  patriotic  sentiments,  manifestid 
by  Mr.  Booth ;  and  future  ages  will  record,  that  a  British 
merchant  from  his  own  private  resources  promoted  this  un- 
dertaking, which  the  government,  with  all  its  ample  funds 
and  resources,  refused  to  embark  in.  ,< 

Indeed,  this  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  was  not  the  ex- 
tent  of  his  generous  aid  to  the  cause  of  science,  and  maritime 
discovery  ;  for  the  after  charges  which  occurred  in  Htting  out 
the  expedition,  were  supplied  by  this  disinterested  individual, 
to  the  amount  of  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  thousand 
pounds  in  the  whole. 

The  evidence  given  by  Commander  James  Ross,  the 
nephew  of  Captain  Ross,  is  in  many  instances  contradictory 
to  that  of  Captain  Ross  himself.  The  statement  of  one  is 
oflen  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  the  other,  varying  in 
some  of  the  most  essential  points,  not  only  as  to  the  general 
conduct  of  the  expedition,  but  also  to  the  extent  of  the  dis- 
coveries  made.  In  reply  to  a  question  whether  he  accom- 
panied his  uncle  on  the  expedition  to  the  Arctic  seas  as 
second  in  command,  he  replied,  that  it  was  not  precisely  so, 
but  that  in  a  great  measure  he  shared  in  the  chief  command 
with  Captain  Ross,  and  that  he  had  the  entire  direction  of 
the  navigation  of  the  ship  without  being  under  Captain  Ross's 
command.  Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider 
Captain  Ross  as  the  conductor  of  the  expedition,  and  to 
wlium  all  the  merit  of  the  discoveries  and  proceedings  of  the 
voyage  hiive  been  attributed,  will  read  the  following  extracts 
from  the  evidence  of  Commander  James  Ross  with  a  mea- 
sure of  surprise.     He  was  asked — 

"  What  was  the  nature  of  the  agreement  under  which  you 
embarked  in  the  expedition  with  Captain  Ross  ? 

"  There  was  no  written  agreement,  no  specific  agreement, 
hut  it  was  quite  understood  that  having  been  so  long  em- 
ployed on  former  similar  voyages,  1  best  understood  the 
nature  of  the  navigation  of  those  seas,  and  therefore  that  I 
should  render  some  important  assistance  to  him  in  his  under- 
taking. 
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**  Was  any  stipulation  entered  into  with  Mr.  Booth  for 
your  going  personally  on  the  expedition,  as  a  condition  uf 
Ills  assistance  being  given  f 

"Mr.  Booth  said  to  me,  that  it  depended  only  on  me 
whether  or  not  he  would  then  decide  whether  the  expedition 
should  go  or  not.  *  If ,'  said  he,  <  you  decide  that  you  will 
accompany  the  expedition,  I  will  decide  that  the  expedition 
shall  go,  but  if  you  hesitate  to  sny  whether  you  will  accom< 
pany  it,  I  must  also  hesitate  to  decide.' 

«  What  portion  of  the  duties  devolved  upon  yor  in  the 
progress  of  the  expedition  ? 

'*  The  conduct  of  the  ship  was  entirely  intrusted  to  my 
care.  I  certainly  conducted  the  expeditivi.  from  its  com- 
mencement to  its  termination, 

*<  In  tlie  various  surveys  which  took  plice,  what  part  did 
you  take  of  the  geographical  discoveries  made  ? 

**  The  whole  extent  of  geographical  discovery  is,  perhaps, 
between  six  and  seven  hundred  miles  of  new  land ;  out  of 
that  six  or  seven  hundred  miles,  probably  about  two  hundred 
miles  were  discovered  by  the  whole  expedition  in  the  ship ; 
the  remaining  four  or  five  hu.]ured  miles  were  discovered  by 
myself,  in  the  conduct  of  parties  detached  from  the  ship : 
those  expeditions  were  severally  planned  and  conducted  by 
myself. 

*'  Captain  Ross  not  accompanying  you  ? 

*'  Captain  Ross  not  accompanying  me. 

'*  Did  you  personally  make  the  observations  from  which 
you  inferred  you  had  discovered  the  true  position  of  the  north 
magnetic  pole  ? 

"  I  did  ;  for  two  years  previous  to  the  time  I  went  to  the 
magnetic  pole,  I  was  engaged  in  observations,  necessary  to 
determine  its  exact  position ;  having  ascertained  and  determined 
that  exact  spot,  I  then  conducted  a  party  to  the  point  so  deter- 
mined, and  there  I  made  a  series  of  observations,  by  which  I 
ascertained  that  to  be  the  exact  position  of  the  magnetic  pole. 

*'  Did  you  conduct  the  observations  in  Geology,  Natural 
History  and  Botany  i 
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**  Such  observations  aa  were  made  u|K)n  those  subjects  were 
of  course  conducted  by  myself. 

**  When  you  say  you  conducted  them,  do  you  mean  that 
they  were  confided  to  you  by  Captain  Ross  f 

"  No,  they  came  to  me  as  a  natural  consequence.  I  was  the 
only  person  who  at  all  understood  the  nature  of  those  sub- 
jects, but  1  was  not  ordered  to  undertake  them.  1  never 
received  an  order  of  any  kind  from  any  person  in  that  expe- 
dition. 

"  You  say  that  you  and  Captain  Ross  were  coequal  ? 

*'  No,  I  do  not  say  wc  were  quite  coequal.  I  say  I  was 
not  under  his  command,  but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  had  the 
same  voice  as  he  had. 

**  You  did  not  look  upon  yourself  as  under  his  command  } 

"  Certainly  not,  I  would  not  have  gone  out  under  such 
circumstances. 

"  Had  you  any  authority  over  the  men  i 

"  I  had,  but  it  was  more  of  habit  perhaps  than  any  thing 
else. 

'*  Could  you  have  changed  the  course  of  the  ship  without 
the  authority  of  Captain  Ross  i 

**  Yes,  I  have  frequently  done  so,  but  if  Captain  Ross  had 
thought  proper  to  have  found  fault  with  any  thing  1  did,  all 
I  should  have  said  would  have  been,  *  you  must  in  future 
conduct  the  expedition  yourself.' 

"  If  you  and  he  had  differed,  you  have  no  doubt  which 
would  have  been  obeyed  by  the  men  } 

**  It  would  not  have  been  right  in  me  to  have  disputed  that 
point  with  him ;  I  never  should  have  thought  proper  to  have 
continued  in  command  of  the  ship,  if  Captain  Ross  wished  to 
assume  the  command. 

*'  With  your  experience  of  naval  matters  in  cases  of  dan- 
ger, do  you  consider  it  possible  there  should  be  two  officers  of 
coequal  power  ? 

"  No,  the  command  must  devolve  on  one  person. 

**  On  whom  did  it  devolve? 
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"  In  all  cases  it  devolved  upon  mo,  as  reipccting  the  con- 
duct, of  the  ship. 

••The  question  did  not  arise  between  you  and  Capiain 
Ross  i 

'•  No,  it  was  quite  understood  between  us  before  we  sailed. 

••  What  was  understood  ? 

"That  I  should  conduct  every  thing  myself.  Captain  Ross 
might  have  said  if  he  chose,  •  I  do  not  approve  of  this  or 
thut/  and  then  I  could  only  have  said,  'you  must  conduct  it 
yourself,  both  cannot  do  so.' 

••  That  being  impossible,  a  deferenc  e  to  the  one  or  the 
other  being  required,  who  paid  the  deference  ? 

••  Certainly  1  should  immediately  have  yielded,  but  then 
from  that  moment  I  should  have  ceased  to  command,  and 
left  him  to  conduct  the  expedition  himself. 

••From  whom  did  you  consider  your  authority  to  emanate? 

••  From  Mr.  Booth. 

"Do  you  account  for  thh  divided  authority  m  the  ship 
from  your  connexion  with  ^Ir.  Booth  ;  did  you  consider 
yourself  as  representing  the  more  immediate  interest  of  Mr. 
Booth  in  the  ship  ? 

••  No,  not  at  all. 

*•  You  have  said  that  Mr.  Booth  would  not  have  engaged 
in  the  expedition  unless  you  were  a  party  to  it? 

*'  I  did  not  say  he  would  not,  I  only  repeated  the  conver- 
sation between  him  and  myself ;  he  said  if  I  hesitated  to  go, 
he  would  hesitate  to  say  whether  the  expedition  should  go 
or  not. 

"  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  personal  participation  in  any 
specific  service  to  the  expedition,  by  which  you  consider  that 
the  lives  of  the  people  were  preserved  ? 

"  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  quite  say  that  I  did,  but 
certainly  it  was  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  people,  that  I 
should  leave  them  on  one  occasion.  Accompanied  by  two  of 
the  strongest  of  the  party,  I  advanced  towards  the  Fury's 
stores,  to  see  whether  they  were  there  or  not,  for  had  thty 
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gone  there  without  finding  the  provision!,  the  whole  or  nonrly 
the  whole  party  must  have  perished,  but  by  my  going  and 
returning  with  a  supply  of  provisions,  I  enabled  them  to 
rcuch  the  Fury *8  stores. 

"  What  would  have  been  your  own  fate  if  you  had  not 
found  the  Fury's  stores  ? 

*<  I  should  litill  have  subsisted  on  my  own  personal  exer- 
tions, but  I  could  not  have  rendered  assistance  to  others. 

*'  The  preservation  of  discipline  was  perhaps  a  circumstance 
most  necessary  on  such  trying  occasions,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  all  parties  concerned,  some  cases  of  insuliordina. 
tion  might  have  arisen  probably  ? 

*'  There  were  trifling  circumstances  of  insubordination,  but 
very  trifling. 

"  Did  not  Captain  Ross  himself  on  those  occasions  exert  a 
controlling  power  ? 

"  They  seldom  went  to  Captain  Ross,  they  generally  came 
to  me. 

*'  Do  you  recollect  any  case,  in  which  Captain  Ross  cx< 
erted  his  controlling  power  under  rather  trying  circum- 
stances ? 

"  I  remember  one  circumstance,  afler  we  had  abandoned 
our  ship  in  which  Captain  Ross  did  exert  his  controlling 
power,  but  it  was  only  on  one  occassion. 

"  Was  not  very  prompt  decision  necessary  on  that  occasion  } 

"  Yes,  certainly. 

"  State  what  Captain  Ross  did  upon  the  occasion  ? 

"  I  was  not  present  upon  that  occasion,  and  only  heard  of 
it.   I  am  not  aware  of  the  circumstances."  . 

With  the  view  of  confirming  or  refuting  the  evidence  of 
Commander  Ross  in  regard  to  the  rank,  which  he  held  on 
board  the  Victory,  Captain  Ross  wos  re-examined  by  the 
committee,  and  the  first  question  that  was  put  to  him  was  : 

"  With  regard  to  the  command  of  the  expedition,  you  con- 
sidered yourself  in  command  from  b«^nning  to  end  ? 

"  Certainly. 
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"  Did  you  consider  yourself  in  command  of  Commander 
Ross  as  well  as  the  others  i 

"Certainly. 

"  You  considered  him  as  under  your  orders  ? 

'« Yes. 

"  Did  any  agreement  take  place  between  you  and  him  be- 
fore you  started  ? 

*'  No,  he  said  that  he  would  agree  to  tlie  agreement  but  it 
was  never  put  into  execution. 

*'  What  was  the  understanding? 

'*  The  understanding  was,  that  he  was  to  go  as  second  in 
command. 

**  It  was  not  a  joint  command  i 

**  Not  in  my  idea,  certainly.  1  would  never  enter  on  a 
joint  command  with  any  one;  there  can  be  but  one  com- 
mander on  board  a  ship. 

**  When  Commander  Ross  left  the  ship,  did  he  go  accord- 
mg  to  his  own  direction  ? 

"  I  gave  him  unlimited  power  to  do  as  he  found  best,  for 
that  must  always  be  done  in  an  unknown  region. 

"  The  authority  emanated  from  you  t 

**  Yes,  he  could  not  have  gone  without  my  permission. 

'*  Had,  throughout  the  expedition.  Commander  Ross  the 
command  of  the  ship  ? 

«  Never,  but  under  my  orders ;  I  allowed  him  to  do  the 
duty  as  first  Lieutenant.  I  gave  him  the  command,  which  I 
conceive  %  first  Lieutenant  ought  to  have,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  say  that  he  had  a  joint  command  with  me. 

"  The  first  Lieutenant  of  a  king's  ship  takes  the  command  ? 

**  Yes  and  carries  on  the  duty.     I  had  other  things  to  do 
in  many  respects,  and  he  had  power  to  work  the  ship,  and  put 
her  about  without  reference  to  me. 
**  The  responsibility  rested  with  you  ? 

"  Yes. 

<*  Was  he  amenable  to  you  for  disobedience  of  orders? 

*'  It  would  have  been  mutiny. 
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**  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  Commander  Ross  should 
have  imagined  he  had  an  independent  command  i 

*'  It  was  impossible,  he  must  have  known  discipHne  better 
than  to  suppose  there  could  be  two  commanders  in  one  ship. 

**  Did  Commander  Ross  ever  assert  an  independence  of 
your  command  f 

*'  There  were  circumstances  of  that  nature  arose,  but  I 
immediately  took  that  part  which  prevented  their  recurrence. 

**  You  uniformly  asserted  your  own  authority  as  the  com- 
mander of  the  ship  i 

"  Yes,  in  every  case,  when  it  came  to  a  desperate  case,  I 
saw  the  necessity  of  taking  nobody's  advice,  and  acted  on 
my  own  decision.  I  never  asked  him  a  qdestion  except  on 
some  rock,  whether  to  go  on  this  or  that  side :  I  refer  to  the 
period  when  we  abandoned  the  ship ;  it  was  life  and  death 
with  us  then,  and  I  found  I  was  more  called  on  to  uphold 
my  authority  than  I  had  been  before,  and  I  was  always  pre- 
sent with  the  people.  In  the  other  case  it  was  necessary  to 
give  Commander  Ross  more  command,  because  he  was  absrrit 
from  me  with  part  of  the  crew.  There  was  one  particular 
instance  when  the  men  demanded  to  know  what  I  was  going 
to  do,  and  I  said  I  would  not  condescend  to  tell  them,  but 
they  were  to  obey  my  orders,  and  that  the  first  man  that 
refused  it  must  answer  for  the  consequences,  and  1  heard  no 
more  of  it. 

'*  He  received  no  distinct  authority  from  Mr.  Booth  i 

**  None  whatever,  he  does  not  even  know  of  my  agree- 
ments with  Mr.  Booth,  he  never  saw  them. 

"  The  expeditions  he  undertook  were  undertaken  at  your 
suggestion  i 

**  Entirely  of  my  suggestion,  he  did  not  even  know  Mr. 
Booth  until  I  introduced  him. 

"  Had  Commander  Ross  refused  to  accompany  you,  should 
you  have  gone  i 

"  I  should. 

«  Would  Mr.  Booth  have  consented  t 

*'  Certainly  he  would. 
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It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  evidence  of  Captain  Ross 
and  Commander  Ross,  and  certainly  had  the  luttcr  been  able 
to  make  out  his  case  according  to  the  testimony  .vhich  lie 
gave,  there  scarcely  remains  a  doubt  that  the  proposed  grant 
would  not  have  been  recommended  by  the  committee,  for  it 
would  have  divested  Captain  Koss  of  the  principal  feature  of 
his  claim.  The  following  examination  of  Mr.  Booth  will 
shew  that  Commander  Ross  must  have  been  actually  labour- 
ing under  a  delusion,  iii  supposing  thM  any  authority  was 
delegated  to  him  by  that  gentleman,  or  that  he  was  to  be 
considered  in  the  slightest  degree  as  holding  an  independent 
command  in  the  ship. 

In  addition  to  what  hath  been  stated  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Booth  he  says.  **■  It  was  suggested  there  should  be 
two  ships  and  a  second  was  fitted  out,  (the  John,)  but  the 
crew  of  that  vessel  mutinied  in  consequence  of  the  great  delay 
that  had  occurred,  and  they  proceeded  on  without  her ;  the 
proceeds  frcai  the  sale  of  this  vessel  were  £l800,  therefore  my 
advance  now  r,ests  between  £17,000  and  £18,000.  During 
the  absence  of  the  expedition  I  maintained  the  men''s  wives, 
and  expended  about  ,£380,  which  has  been  since  stopped  from 
the  men  out  of  the  payment,  which  has  been  made  to  them 
by  government. 

A  member  of  the  committee  asked  Mr.  Booth,  •*  To  whom 
did  you  give  the  command  of  the  expedition  ? 

"  To  Captain  Ross. 

**  Captain  Ross  was  the  sole  commander  i 

*'  Yes,  he  was  the  sole  commander,  with  liberty  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased  under  him ;  I  only  said,  let  them  be  men 
who  will  be  of  great  service.  I  left  the  command  entirely 
to  him. 

"Did  you  make  any  stipulation  that  Commander  Ross 
should  accompany  him  ? 

"  No,  it  was  the  wish  of  his  uncle,  which  I  thought  a 
very  natural  one ;  his  uncle  said,  he  was  not  doing  any  thing, 
and  was  a  clever  young  man,  and  if  I  had  no  objection,  he 
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ahould  like  him  to  accompany  him,  as  it  might  obtain  his  pro. 
motion. 

"  Had  Commander  Ross  refused  to  go,  would  you  have 
sent  the  expedition  ? 

**  Certainly  I  should. 

*'  If  Captain  Back  had  been  selected  by  Captain  Ross, 
would  he  have  been  equally  acceptable  to  you  ? 

"  Most  undoubtedly  ;  I  left  it  to  Captain  Ross  to  appoint 
whom  he  pleased  to  accompany  him.  With  regard  to  Com- 
mander Ross,  after  I  was  introduced  to  him,  1  told  him  I  was 
delighted  to  think  he  was  going,  he  having  been  out  in  the 
former  expedition,  and  having  been  in  the  Fury  when  she 
was  lost,  I  thought  he  would  be  of  infinite  service  to  the  ex- 
pedition.*' 

The  result  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Booth  must  be  consi- 
dered as  a  direct  corroboration  of  that  given  by  Captain  Ross, 
and  consequently  contrary  to  that  which  was  given  by  Com- 
mander Ross.  It  establishes  the  pmnt,  that  Captain  Ross 
was  in  possession  of  the  chief  and  sole  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, and  that  Commander  Ross  could  not  regard  him- 
self in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  subordinate  officer. 

Captain  Back  and  Captain  Hoppncr  each  of  them  made 
offers  of  their  services  to  Captain  Ross.  Captain  Back's  offer 
was  made  in  Parliament-street,  where  he  met  Captain  Ross 
walking  with  his  nephew,  when  he  said,  "  Will  you  take  me 
on  any  terms;  I  will  go  as  draftsman,  or  any  thing  you 
(huose  to  make  nie."  Captain  Hoppner  made  a  similar  offer, 
verbally  at  first,  and  subsequently  in  writing.  The  following 
is  a  copy  of  Captain  Hoppner's  Ijtter,  with  the  reply  of  Caj> 
tain  Ross : 

«*  My  Dear  Sin, 

"  As  I  feel  so  much  interested  in  your  noble  enterprise, 
I  cannot  help  expressing  myself  more  explicitly  on  the  sub- 
ject next  my  heart.  If  you  will  accept  of  my  services,  I  am 
ready  to  go  with  you,  in  any  capacity^  and  will  make  over  all 
I  am  worth  in  the  world  fur  the  advancement  of  your  object. 
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I  promise  you  most  implicit  obedience ;  and  will  never  oiTcr 
an  opinion,  unless  required.  Be  assured  of  my  devotion  to 
the  great  and  noble  undertaking,  and 

"  Believe  me 
"  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

"  H.  P.  HOPPHER." 

"  R.  N.  Club,  Bond  Street^ 
"  Saturday y  March  21s/." 

**■  P.S    There  is  no  occupation  so  lowly  that  I  will  not 
undertake." 

REPLY. 

"  160,  Bond  Street, 
"  23;(/  March  1829. 
«*M7  Dbar  Sir, 

« I  return  you  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  handsome 
mai^ner  in  which  you  have  volunteered  your  services ;  but  my 
arrangements  are  finally  made ;  and  I  regret  that  it  is  there- 
fore out  of  my  power  to  accept  them.  I  am  grateful  for 
your  kind  wishes  of  success ;  and  I  pray  you  to  believe  me 
very  truly 

"  Yours, 

'«  John  Ross." 
«  To  Captain  Hoppier,  R.  N." 

Captain  Ross,  however,  naturally  enough  preferred,  even 
to  this  moiit  disinterested  offer,  that  his  own  nephew  should 
accompany  iiini.  He  then  at  once,  all  the  preliminary  ar- 
rangements having  been  made,  proceeded  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  purchased  the  Victory,  which  was  fitted  up  with  engines 
of  peculiar  construction,  so  made  as  to  take  up  the  least  pos- 
sible space-  Some  more  time  was  spent  in  the  preparations ; 
and  at  length,  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  of  May,  1 829,  the  Vic- 
tory  sailed  from  Woolwich,  on  its  voyage  to  the  North  Seas. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  crew  of  the  Victory,  as 
she  left  this  country  : — 
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Captain  John  Ross,* » 1st.  in  Command. 

Commander  James  Clarke  Ross,*  •  •  •  2nd.  in  Command 

Mr.  Thorn, Purser. 

Mr.  George  M'Diarmid,     Surgeon. 

William  Light Steward. 

'    Thomas  Blanky,  •  •  •  •  • •  Mate. 

Richard  Wall,  and  Anthony  Buck,     Seamen. 

Allan  M*Innes, '  Second  engineer. 

James  Marslin,    ...... . « Armourer. 

John   Park,  Joseph   Curtis,  John]    _, 

Wood, I  Seamen. 

Robert  Shrewe, Carpenter''s  Mate. 

Henry  Ay  re,    ...•••.• Cook. 

Thomas  Abernethic, Mate. 

Chimham  Thomas, Carpenter. 

Geoge  Taylor, •  Mate. 

Alexander  Brunton,     First  engineer. 

Barney  Lackey, .....Landman. 

David  Wood,    • Seaman, 

James  Dixon,  and  George  Baxter,  . .  Landmen. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Captain  Ross  to  Cap- 
tain the  Hon.  George  Elliott,  C.  B.,  chief  secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  dated  on  board  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  Baffin's 
Bay,  September  1833. 

"  On  board  the  Isabella  O)  Hull, 
Baffin's  Bay,  September  1833. 

"Sir, 

"  Knowing  how  deeply  my  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty  are  interested  in  the  advancement  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  particularly  in  the  improvement  of  geography, 
I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  their  Lord- 
ships, that  the  expedition,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to 
solve,  if  possible,  the  question  of  a  Vf.W.  passage  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  which  sailed  from  England  in  May,  1829,  notwith- 
standing the  loss  of  the  foremast  and  other  untoward  circum- 
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stAfiom  which  obliged  the  vessel  to  refit  in  Greehlatid»  reaclit'd 
the  beach  on  which  His  Majesty's  late  ship  Fury'fl«tores 
!     -!#ere  landed,  on  the  18th  of  August. 

vV^  "We  found  the  boats,  provisions,  &c.,  in  excelloit  con- 
dition, but  no  vestige  of  the  wreck.  After  completing  our 
fuel  and  other  necessaries,  wc  sailed  on  the  14thi  and  on  the 
following  morning  rounded  Cape  Garry,  where  our'  new  dis* 
covei'ies  commenced.,  and  keeping  the  western  shore  close  on 
board,  ran  down  the  coast  in  a  S.W.  by  W.  course,  in  from 
ten  to  twenty  fathoms,  until  vre  had  passed  the  lat.  of  78°  N., 
in  long.  94"  W.;  here  we  found  a  considerable  inlet  leading 
to  the  westward,  the  examination  of  which  occupied  two 
days ;  at  this  place  we  were  first  seriously  obstructed  by  ice, 
which  was  now  sure  (seen)  to  extend  from  the  South  Cape 
of  the  inlet  in  a  solid  mass  round  by  S.  and  E.  to  E.N.E. 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  the 
rapi(jity  of  the  tide^  the  tempestuous  weather,  the  irregularity 
of  the  coast,  and  the  numerous  inlets  and  rocks  for  which  it 
is  remarkable,  our  progress  was  no  less  dangerous  than 
tedious;  yet  we  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  lat.  of 
70°  N.  in  long.  92°  W.  when  the  land  after  having  carried 
m  as  far  E.  as  90°,  took  a  decided  westerly  direcUon; 
while  land,  at  the  distance  of  forty  miles  to  southward,  was 
«een  trending  east  and  west.  At  this  extreme  point  our  pro- 
gress was  arrested,  on  the  1st  of  October,  by  an  impenetrable 
barrier  of  ice.  We,  however,  found  an  excellent  wintering 
port,  which  we  named  Felix  Harbour. 

*'  Early  in  January,  1830,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to 
establish  a  friendly  intercourse  with  a  most  interesting  asso- 
o/ation  of  natives,  who  being  insulated  by  nature,  had  never 
before  communicated  with  strangers :  from  them  we  gradual- 
ly obtained  the  important  information  that  we  had  already 
seen  the  continent  of  America ;  that,  about  forty  miles  to  the 
S.W.  there  were  two  great  seas,  one  to  the  west,  which  was 
divided  from  that  to  the  east  by  a  narrow  strait  or  neck  of  land. 
The  verification  of  this  intelligence,  either  way,  on  whidi 
^     OUT  future  operations  so  materially  depended,  devolved  on 
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Commaiuk-r  Ituss,  who  volunteered  this  service  early  in  April, 
and  accompanifd  b"  .c  of  the  mates  and  guided  by  two  of 
the  natives,  proceeded  to  the  spot  and  found  that  the  north 
land  was  connected  to  the  south  by  two  ridges  of  high  land, 
fifteen  miles  in  breadth ;  but  taking  into  account  a  chain  of 
fresh  water  lukcs  which  occupied  the  valleys  between,  the  dry 
land,  which  actually  separates  the  two  oceans,  is  only  five 
miles.  This  extraordinary  isthmus  was  subsequently  visited 
by  myself,  when  Commander  Ross  proceeded  minutely  to 
survey  the  sea  coast  to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus,  leading 
to  the  westward,  which  lie  succeeded  in  tracing  to  the  99°,  or  to 
\50  niilus  of  Cupc  Turnaguin  of  Franklin,  to  which  point  the 
land  after  leading  him  into  the  70"  of  N.  lat.  trended  direct- 
ly :  during  the  same  journey  he  also  surveyed  30  miles  ot  the 
adjacent  coast,  or  that  to  the  north  of  tlie  isthmus,  which,  by 
also  taking  a  westerly  direction,  formed  the  termination  of  the 
western  sea  into  a  gulf.  The  rest  of  this  season  was  employ, 
ed  in  tracing  the  sea  coast  of  the  isthmus  leading  to  the  east- 
ward, which  was  done  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  joined, 
as  the  natives  had  previously  informed  us,  to  Ackullee  and  the 
land  forming  Repulse  Bay.  It  was  also  determined  that  there 
was  no  passage  to  the  westward  for  thirty  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  our  position. 

*'This  summer,  like  that  of  1818,  was  beautifully  fine,  but 
cxtrer-'^Iy  unfavourable  for  navigation;  and  our  object  being 
now  to  try  a  more  northern  latitude,  we  waited  with  anxiety 
ibr  the  disruption  of  the  ice,  but  in  vain,  and  our  utmost  en- 
deavours did  not  succeed  in  retracing  our  steps  more  than  five 
miles;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  November  that 
we  succeeded  in  cutting  the  vessel  into  a  place  of  security, 
which  we  named  *  SheriiTs  Harbour.*  I  may  here  mention 
that  we  named  the  newly  discovered  continent  to  the  south- 
ward, '  Boothia,'  as  also  the  isthmus,  the  peninsula  to  the 
north,  and  the  eastern  sea,  after  my  worthy  friend  Felix 
Uooth,  Esq.,  the  truly  patriotic  citizen  of  London,  who  in  the 
most  disinterested  manner  enabled  me  to  equip  this  expedition 
in  a  su[)erior  style. 
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'*  The  last  winter  was  in  temperature  nearly  equal  to  tht 
mean  of  what  had  been  experienced  on  the  four  preceding 
voyages:  but  the  winters  of  1830  and  1831  set  in  with  a 
degree  of  violence  hitherto  beyond  record,  the  thermometer 
sank  to  92'  below  the  freezing  point,  and  the  average  of  the 
year  was  10*  below  the  preceding ;  but  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  summer,  we  travelled  across  the  country  tu 
the  west  sea,  by  a  chain  of  lakes,  thirty  miles  north  of  the 
isthmus,  when  Commander  Ross  succeeded  in  surveying  fifty 
miles  more  of  the  coast  leading  to  the  north-west ;  and  by 
tracing  this  shore  to  the  northward  of  our  position,  it  was  also 
fully  proved  that  there  could  be  no  passage  below  the  71st 
degree. 

"  This  autumn  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  vessel  only 
fourteen  miles  to  the  north-ward,  and  as  we  had  not  doubled 
the  Eastern  Cape,  all  hopes  of  saving  the  ship  were  at  an 
end,  and  put  quite  beyond  possibility  by  another  very  severe 
winter ;  and  having  only  provisions  to  last  us  to  June  1832, 
dispositions  were  accordingly  made  to  leave  the  ship  in  her 
present  port,  which  (after  her)  was  named  *  Victory  Harbour.* 
Provisions  and  fuel  being  carried  forward  in  the  spring,  we 
left  the  ship  on  the  29th  of  May,  1832,  for  Fury  Beach,  being 
the  only  chance  left  of  saving  our  lives.  Owing  to  the  very 
rugged  nature  of  the  ice,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  either  upon 
or  close  to  the  land,  making  the  circuit  of  every  bay,  thus  in- 
creasing our  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  by  nearly  one 
half,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  July  that  we  reached  the 
beach,  completely  exhausted  by  hunger  and  fatigue. 

"  A  hut  was  speedily  constructed,  and  the  boats,  three  of 
which  had  been  washed  off  the  beach,  but  providentially 
driven  on  shore  again,  were  repaired  during  this  month ; 
but  the  unusual  heavy  appearance  of  the  ice  afforded  us  no 
cheering  prospect  until  the  1st  of  August,  when  in  three 
boats  we  reached  the  ill-fated  spot  where  the  F^'ry  was  first 
driven  on  shore,  and  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  Sk'ptember  we 
reached  Leopold  South  Island,  now  established  to  be  the 
north  cast  point  of  America,  in  lat.  93"  56',  and  long.  70"  W. 
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From  the  summit  of  the  lofty  mountain  on  the  promontory, 
we  could  see  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  Barrow's  Strait,  and  Lan- 
caster Sound,  which  presented  one  impenetrable  mass  of  ice, 
just  as  I  had  seen  it  in  1818  ;  here  we  remained  in  a  state  of 
anxiety  and  suspense  which  may  be  easier  imagined  than  de- 
scribed. All  our  attempts  to  push  through  were  vuin.  At 
length,  being  forced  by  want  of  provisions,  and  the  approach 
of  a  most  severe  winter,  to  return  to  Fury  Beach,  where  alone 
t  "6  remained  wherewith  to  sustain  life,  we  arrived  there  on 
the  7th  of  October,  after  a  most  latiguing  and  laborious  march, 
having  been  obliged  to  leave  our  boats  at  Batty  Bay.  Oui 
habitation,  which  consisted  of  a  frame  of  spars,  thirty-two 
feet  by  sixteen,  covered  with  canvass,  was,  during  the  month 
of  November,  inclosed,  and  the  roof  covered  with  snow  from 
four  to  seven  feet  thick,  which  being  saturated  with  water 
when  the  temperature  was  15  degrees  below  zero,  immediate- 
ly took  the  consistency  of  ice,  and  thus  we  actually  became  the 
inhabitants  of  an  iceberg  during  one  of  the  most  severe  winters 
hitherto  recorded  ;  our  sufferings,  aggravated  by  want  of  bed- 
ding, clothing,  and  animal  food,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Mr. 
C.  Thomas,  the  carpenter,  was  the  only  man  who  perished  at 
the  beach,  but  three  others,  besides  one  who  had  lost  his  foot, 
were  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  debility,  and  only  thirteen  of 
our  number  were  ob!e  to  carry  provisions,  in  severe  journeys 
of  sixty- two  miles  each  to  Batty  Bay.  We  left  Fury  Beach 
on  the  8th  of  July,  carrying  with  us  three  sick  men,  who 
were  unable  to  walk,  and  in  six  days  we  reached  the  boats, 
where  the  sick  daily  recovered.  Although  the  spring  was 
mild,  it  was  not  until  the  15th  of  i^ugust  that  we  had  any 
cheering  prospect.  A  gale  from  the  westward  having  sud- 
denly opened  a  lane  of  water  along  shore,  in  two  days  we 
reached  our  former  position,  and  from  the  mountain  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  clear  water  almost  directly  across 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  which  wo  crossed  on  the  17th,  and 
took  shelter  from  a  storm  twelve  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape 
York.  Next  day,  when  the  pa'e  abated,  we  crossed  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  and  were  detained  six  days  on  the  const  by 
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n  Hiroiig  iiorlli-ciiMl  wiinl.  On  llic  <i.S{U  we  niHoil  Nuvy 
llimnl  liiK'l,  iintl  on  die  I'ltllowiii^  iiiorniiiff,  t*»  nm  jii('X|tn<N. 
■iltlojfiy,  w(<  (li'iicrinl  II  Nlii|i  in  tlu*  ollltif^,  lit'tiiliiirtl,  wliidi 
|M-«>vi<<l  l4>  lio  (lie  luitlu'llit  of  Mull,  (III*  Nniiif  Nlii|>  wliicli  | 
roininiiii«K'(l  ill  IHIH:  ii(  iiimmi  wi' rfuclii'il  licr,  wlicii  licr  niu-i'. 
priHiiii;  t'oiiiinandcr,  who  liiiii  in  viiiii  m'/irrlici|  lor  iin  in  I'riiuf 
KcfrrnrH  liilft,  iil'lrr  k*v>"K  ""  *lirn>  rliciTN,  iiM-civnl  iin  wiiji 
every  ilcmoiiHlriilion  ol'  liiiitliii'MN  imtl  iMmpitiility  wliidi  |miim» 
liily  coiiM  (li«lali<.  I  oll^^lll  lo  imnlion  iiIho,  lliiit  Mr.  Ihiin. 
|ilirioN,  by  liuuliii^  nic  al  l*oHai>NNioii  lltiy,  anil  >ulnv(|U(iilly  dn 
(li«>  wcNt  coaHtof  llalliirH  liny,  iill'iinlrtl  nio  an  cxci'lloiil  o|)ii<)r' 
f  unity  orcoiioliiiliiig  my  mirvcy,  and  of  V(!rityiii|{  my  ttiniicr 
rliart  of  thai  coiiNt. 

I  liavtf  now  tlu>  pliwiNin^  duty  ol' calling  llic  atli'iilioii  «•!' 
tlii'ir  lordNlii|)r'  to  Iht*  iiu'riln  of  ( 'onininndrr  Konh,  who  wa.i 
mvond  in  coiiiinund  in  the  dinrtion  of  thin  i'X|M-ililion.  'I'he 
laUuirN  of  this  o11ii-ri\  who  had  the  ilcparlnu'iitN  oranlroiioiny, 
natiinil  history,  and  surveying,  will  hpcak  lor  thfniNi'ivctt  in 
lHn);iia;r('  Itcytnid  tlu<  ability  ul'my  \w\\;  but  lh«<y  will  bi*  dtdy 
ii|i|iri'tiat('d  by  their  lordHliipM  and  the  learned  limlieN  of  which 
he  In  n  nieiiiber,  and  who  arc  already  well  ae(|iiainled  with  I 
neipiireiiK'iilN 

"  My  .sliady  and  railhl'id  friend,  Mr.  William  Thorn  of  the 
Iloyal  Navy,  who  wa«  formerly  with  me  in  the  Isuhr.lla^  k-Hides 
bis  duty  as  third  in  eoiiimand,  took  charge  of  the  nieleoiolo- 
gieal  journal,  aiul  llu'  dint  ribiil ion  and  eronoiiiy  of  provihions  ; 
ant!  to  his  iiulifiouH  plans  and  siifj^-reslions  iiiiint  be  ntlribuletl 
the  mil  oinuion  defvn-e  of  health  which  our  erew  enjoyed  ;  and 
as  two  out  ol  thiiv  wUo  died  <Iiiiiiij;'  ihe  four  <iiid  u  half  ycara 
were  cut  oU'e.irly  ill  llie  voyage  by  diseases  not  p.'euliur  to 
llie  eliiii.itr,  only  one  man  eaii  be  miid  In  have  perished. 

•'  i\lr.  M'Dianuid,  the  surgeon,  who  had  been  «evorid 
voyages  to  these  regions,  did  jiistite  to  the  high  leeomniciKla- 
tion  I  ree«ived  of  hini  :  he  was  successful 
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III  every  amputalioa 
nnd  «)peialion  which  he  perfonucd,  and  wonderfully  so  in  Ins 
treatment  ot  liiesiek;  and  1  have  iii>  liesitation  in  addjiic, 
Ihal  he  would  bo  an  ornament  to  uii.  .M.ijt  ^ly's  service. 
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*' (!<Miiniiiii<l*-i' l((HN,  Mr. 'riinrn,  uimI  inyM'tf,  liitvr  iiMlf«-(| 
In'I'II  M'l'viiig  wiiImmiI.  jitiy,  liiil  in  (;tiiiiiii**ii  willi  lli<<  tivw  liiivi* 
IohI  our  all,  wliii'li  I  rr^ii't  iIm*  iiiorr,  hi'iniiMt  il.  |)iiIn  it  tolnlly 
out  oi'  my  |Hiwi-r  ii<lfi|imi4'iy  |i>  iciiiiiiifr/ih'  my  rillow^HiidiirM, 
wliimi*  I  iiM*  I  I'uiiiiol  hut  ifniuMMniii  lui'  tlliir  loii|iln|t)t*  vtm- 
■MlcraliiMi. 

"  W(<  liiivc,  Jiowi'Vi-r,  (III'  nMiiiolalinn,  lliiil  llir  rt'niilln  of 
lIliH  rxpcililiou  liiivc  Ix'cu  mui^luHivr,  miil  lit  nrinici!  Iii^lilv 
im|MM'liuil,  iukI  iiwiy  In*  Itilolly  roiii|»r<-lK-uilt'(l  \n  llic  liillowiuf{ 
wunU  :  tlir  ilincuvfiy  or  iIm*  (>uir  1)1'  Itootlmi,  lli<-  (!<<iiliiii-nl 
nuil  IniIiumim  oI'  Mootliiit  I'i'lix,  luitl  ii  viinI  huuiImt  oC  isI/umIh, 
rivt'iN,  iukI  liikrn;  llir  uiiilfuialtlt'  chlahliNluni  ill.  llial  llii* 
iiorlli  riiHlirii  |Miiut  of  Aiiit  rica  cxIciiiIn  Io  lliif  T^lli  (U•^^r*•ll  of 
noi'tli  latiludr;  valiialiii-  olihervalioiiN  of  fv«-ry  kiiiil,  hut.  par* 
lirularly  on  llic  itui/^ticl  ;  and,  to  nowii  all,  wi;  have  lia<l  tlio 
Ikiiioiii' oi' |)la(;iii){  llic  ilhiHliioiiN  nuitin  of  our  iiiohl  ^rui  iouH 
Sovereign  William  llii;  KoLrlii  on  tlu;  Iruo  poHilioii  of  tin; 
mii^iii'lic  polf. 

"  I  raiinol  (■oiicliiilr  tlTm  Ictlcr,  hir,  willioiit  a(:ktiowl«(l|riiipf 
tlic  imporlaiil  advauta^i.-H  we  ohtaiiicd  from  tliu  valiiahic  puh< 
lirulioiiN  of  Sir  ICilward  I'arry  ami  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  tlic 
I'omiiiunicatioiiN  kindly  niadt;  to  iih  l)y  tlioM;  diHtin){uihliiMl  ofli- 
irrH  hct'orc  our  drpariunr  from  I'.nffland. 

'*  IJut.  ihr  j^lory  of  ihiH  vnlcrpriHi;  in  entirely  due  to  If  i m 
wlioM-  •liviiir  favour  Iwih  hern  inoNt  ehpeeially  manifesti.-d  to< 
ward^  UH,  who  guided  an<l  dirceled  all  «air  HtepM,  who  merci- 
fully prxivided  edtctual  meuiiH  for  our  pn;s<-i  vation,  and  who, 
vwn  after  the  deviecH  and  inventions  of  man  hud  utterly 
faded,  crowned  our  iiunhle  eiidt-avourN  with  com{ilete  huceeH> 

•'  I  have  the  lionour  to  he,  &c., 

*'.lojiN  H(»HH,  Captain  iLN.** 

This  stRtcmcnt  is  truly  mo(]e^4,  pluii:,NimpU',  and  ufi'eeting; 
and  itii  nHNcrtiouH,  accs^rdiiig  to  the  repi  rt  of  tlic  Purliamentary 
CummittcCi  arc  fully  confirmed,  u-i  fur  us  they  huvclx'encxamiri. 
I'd  by  the  evidence  which  up()eared  hefore  them  ;  and  in  hu()- 
ported  by  the  upinions  of  Cuptuiii  Ikaufurt,  hydrographer  to 
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the  Admiralty ;  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  tlic 
Royal  Society,  and  of  Professor  Barlow,  who  has  made  the 
magnetic  variations  his  particular  study. 

After  inspecting  several  vessels.  Captain  Ross  finally  pur- 
chased the  Victory,  which  was  originally  a  Liverpool  trader, 
and  in  March  1829  she  was  taken  into  Mr.  Fletcher^s  dock  at 
Limehouse,  in  order  that  she  might  undergo  such  alterations 
and  repairs  as  were  considered  necessary.  It  being  the  deter- 
mination of  Captain  Ross  that  his  vessel  should  combine  the 
advantages  of  steam  power  with  that  of  a  sailing  vessel,  boil- 
ers for  that  purpose  were  erected  occupying  so  small  a  space 
that  they  were  fixed  between  the  engines ;  the  consumption 
of  fuel  was  one  half,  and  the  weight  of  the  engines  one  fourth 
of  those  generally  in  use<  It  was  also  so  constructed  that  a 
chimney  could  be  dispensed  with,  leaving  the  deck,  masts  and 
rigging  wholly  unincumbered. 

,  On  the  23rd  of  May  18S9  the  Victory  left  Limehouse, 
and  sailed  down  the  nver.  At  Deptford  several  useful  arti- 
cles from  His  Majesty^s  dock  yard,  were  put  on  board,  which 
it  was  thought  would  prove  conducive  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  crew  when  they  arrived  in  more  northern  latitudes. 
A  t  Woolwich  the  crew  were  paid  their  wages  in  advance,  and 
the  vessel  proceeded  down  the  river  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  multitudes.  The  weather  was  calm  and  serene,  and  the 
colours  fluttered  in  the  breeze  :  they  were  the  handy  work 
of  a  lady  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  spirited  conduct 
of  Captain  Ro«8.  At  this  place  they  received  from  His  Ma- 
jesty^s  dock  yard,  a  fine  launch  and  two  boats,  which  had  been 
out  with  Captain  Franklin,  together  with  all  their  stores. 

At  Gravesend  they  took  a  pilot  on  board ;  and,  at  Margate, 
Sheriff^  Booth  and  other  friends  who  had  come  down  were  put 
on  shore,  and  bade  a  final  farewell  to  their  gallant  friends, 
after  wishing  them  a  prosperous  Toy  age,  and  happy  return  to 
their  native  land. 

On  the  25th  the  Victory  passed  the  Portland  lights,  mak- 
ing but  slow  progress.  On  the  Srd  of  June,  they  passed 
Holyhead,  but  the  engine  proving  defective,  they  put  into 
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port  Douglas  in  the  Ide  of  Man,  where  Captain  Rom  went 
on  shore,  and  the  vessel  was  quickly  crowded  with  visitors ; 
Captain  Ross  and  Commander  James  Rom,  were  invited  to 
dine  with  the  governor,  and  they  remained  here  until  the  7th» 
when  they  made  sail  for  Port  Logan  in  North  Britiun. 

On  the  8th  of  June  a  serious  accident  happened  to  William 
Hardy  the  stoker,  whose  arm  was  nearly  torn  off  by  one  of  the 
spur  wheels,  and  which  rendered  amputation  necessary.  He 
was  sent  on  shore  to  Captain  Ross's  house  at  Stanraer.  It 
was  afterwards  found  necessary  for  him  to  undergo  the  pain- 
ful operation  of  amputation  a  second  time. 

It  was  the  plan  of  Captain  Ross  that  a  second  vessel,  laden 
with  certain  stores  which  might  be  necessary,  should  accom- 
pany him  as  far  as  a  certain  latitude,  and  then  shipping  the 
stores  on  board  the  Victory,  she  should  act  as  a  trading 
vessel,  procure  a  cargo  of  oil  or  other  commodities,  and 
return  home.  For  this  purpose  he  engaged  a  vessel  called 
the  John,  and  which  accompanied  him  thus  far  on  his  voy- 
age. I'he  season  however  was  now  so  far  advanced  that 
the  prospect  of  their  deriving  any  advantage  from  the  whale 
fishery  was  very  dubious ;  a  suspicion  therefore  arose,  in  the 
minds  of  the  crew  of  the  John,  that  to  them  it  would  be  an 
unproductive,  and  perhaps  also  a  very  hazardous  voyage ;  in- 
asm  uch  as  the  John  was  not  equipped  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contend  with  many  of  the  difficulties  which  ships  may  expect 
to  meet  with  if  they  remain  at  a  late  part  of  the  season  in 
those  dangerous  seas,  among  fields  of  ice,  and  without  pos- 
sessing a  sufficient  portion  of  those  things  necessary  for  them 
to  meet  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Under  these  impressions 
of  mind,  the  crew  of  the  John  desired  Captun  Ross  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  not  to  require  them  to  sail  beyond  a  cer- 
tain latitude.  To  these  requisitions  Captun  Ross  objected, 
and  the  crew  of  the  John  refused  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 
Under  this  state  of  embarrassment,  Captain  Ross  enquired  of 
the  crew  of  the  Victory  if  they  were  willing  to  proceed,  and 
was  happily  relieved  from  his  anxiety,  by  a  ready  assent  from 
every  man  on  board.     Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  re-  . 
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move  the  stores  from  the  John,  and  which  having  been  effect- 
ed, on  the  13th  they  proceeded  on  their  intended  voyage. 

The  S4th  being  Captain  Ross's  birthday,  one  of  the  bui- 
focks  was  killed,  and  an  extra  allowance  of  grog  issued  to 
commemorate  the  event.  A  number  of  birds  were  now  seen 
which  indicated  their  approach  to  land.  On  the  28th  being 
Sunday,  the  crew  attended  divine  service,  a  practice  which 
Captain  Ross  continued  to  adopt  whenever  the  weather  and 
the  iuties  of  the  service  permitted.  On  the  1st  of  July  a 
suit  of  warm  clothing  was  issued  to  each  of  the  crew,  together 
with  such  other  necessaries  as  would  be  required  for  their 
protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  which  now  it 
was  to  be  expected  they  would  shortly  have  to  contend  with. 

On  the  8th  of  July  the  first  land  was  seen,  and  many  birds 
were  seen  of  different  kinds,  many  of  which  were  shot  by  the 
crew ;  several  fish  were  seen  on  the  9th,  and  on  the  lOth  the 
provisions  wl;ich  had  been  removed  from  the  John  to  the 
launch  were  taken  out,  from  a  fear,  that  as  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  ice,  some  accident  might  occur  by  which  the 
stores  might  be  lost. 

On  the  13th  the  first  ice-berg  was  seen.  The  land  being  in 
sight,  a  boat  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  loading  her  with 
ice,  as  they  were  not  only  very  short  of  water,  but  it  was  also 
required  for  the  steam  engine.  A  cargo  of  ice  was  according- 
ly obtained,  and  every  effort  used  to  urge  the  vessel  on  her 
way  ;  a  fair  wind  springing  up,  all  sail  was  set,  a  brig  was 
seen  standing  in  for  the  land ;  a  number  of  whales  were  also 
seen,  one  of  which  came  so  near  the  ship  that  it  wns  fired 
at,  but  the  shot  did  not  appear  to  have  taken  effect. 

The  steam  engine  appears,  through  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age, to  have  been  very  defective  in  its  operations.  On  the 
17th,  some  of  the  apparatus  suddenly  gave  way,  and  on  ex- 
amining where  the  defect  lay,  it  was  ascertained  that  two  of  the 
pipes  in  the  fore  and  aft  boiler  had  burst.  Captain  Aoss,  the 
engineers,  and  the  armourers  were  up  all  night  to  repair  the 
damage,  and  water  was  afterwards  pumped  into  them  to  try 
their  capability,  but  they  were  found  as  useless  as  ever.    A 
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number  of  whales  were  seen  at  a  distance,  playing  about  a 
large  ice-berg,  apparently  by  their  motions  ii.  search  of  their 
prey,  and  fishing  lines  were  put  overboard,  by  which  several 
liaHbut  and  cod  were  caught. 

On  the  23rd  the  ship  was  close  in  with  Wylic  Ford,  and 
sent  a  boat  on  shore  to  look  for  a  harbour.  At  three  o'clock 
Commander  James  Ross  returned,  and  took  the  ship  into  an 
excellent  harbour,  and  made  her  fast  to  the  rocks  in  three 
fathoms  water. 

The  Governor  of  the  place,  and  the  minister  came  on  board 
to  visit  the  Captain  on  the  following  day,  and  took  breakfast 
with  them  ;  Commander  James  Ross  afterwards  accompanied 
the  party  to  land.  They  here  learned  that  one  of  the  Green- 
land fishing  vessels,  named  the  Rockwood,  lay  a  wreck  in- 
side the  harbour ;  and  Captain  Ross  I)eing  in  want  of  many 
things  with  which  he  could  be  supplied  from  the  wreck  of  this 
vessel,  he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  governor  for  the 
purchase  of  the  stores  of  this  vessel.  The  terms  being  agreed 
to,  the  Victory  was  taken  to  the  place  where  the  Rockwood 
lay,  for  the  more  convenient  and  speedy  shipment  of  her 
stores.  "H!  >.:^  •        •.  .^  .: 

On  the  25th  a  few  Esquimaux  came  on  board  and  exchang- 
td  a  variety  of  articles  for  skins  and  warm  clothing ;  they 
also  procured  a  quantity  of  warm  clothing  from  the  governor, 
with  whom  Captain  Ross  and  his  nephew  dined.  On  the 
following  day,  all  things  being  prepared,  the  vessel  shipped 
her  anchor  and  got  under  way.  The  governor  and  the  min- 
ister of  the  place  accompanied  the  vessel  out  of  the  harbour, 
when  they  took  their  leave,  giving  the  Victory  three  cheers, 
which  were  returned  by  the  Victory  with  a  salute  by  three 
bombs. 

On  the  27th  the  second  bullock  ^as  killed,  it  becoming  ne- 
cessary  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  food,  calculated  for 
its  support,  and  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  in  all 
probability  would  have  occasioned  its  death.  On  this  day 
Wood,  one  of  the  seamen,  had  the  nxisfortune  to  break  his  leg 
OS  he  was  getting  into  the  boat  and  while  the  ship  was  hove  to 
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in  order  to  get  bim  on  board,  the  fore-top  mast  w&a  carried  away. 
Fortunately  they  had  obtained  another  fore-top  mast  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Rockwood,  and  clearing  the  other  away,  soon  sup. 
plied  its  place. 

On  the  28th  they  made  the  bland  of  Disco,  and  on  the 
following  day,  steering  a  N.N.V/.  course,  they  kept  a  look 
out  for  Lancaster  Sound.  On  the  same  evening  a  cask 
was  picked  up  marked  Jane,  which  it  was  supposed  lielonged 
to  a  vessel  of  that  name  which  had  been  lost.  The  weather 
was  now  remarkably  fine,  and  although  tbe  Victory  was  now 
in  thi  same  latitude  and  longitude  as  that  wherein  the  Hicla 
and  the  Fury  were  beset  in  the  ice,  yet  as  far  as  the  eye  couid 
reach,  the  sea  appeared  to  be  perfectly  clear  of  ice. 

On  the  31st  the  west  land  of  Davis's  Straits  was  seen,  and 
the  ship  sailed  with  a  fine  fiur  wind,  but  it  afterwards  becom- 
ing calm,  the  steam  was  got  up.  One  of  the  boilers  however 
prqved  leaky ;  notwithstanding  which  the  fire  was  kept  in  all 
night,  though  the  attempt  was  of  little  use,  for  although  no 
impediment  presenied  itself  by  the  ice  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  vessel,  the  rate  of  progress  did  not  exceed  two  knots 
an  hour ;  indeed  the  engine  was  so  continually  in  fault  from 
different  circumstances  that  no  progress  could  be  made  with 
it. 

On  the  10th  of  August  they  entered  Prince  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  on  the  following  day  came  in  sight  of  Prince  Leopold's 
Islands.  On  the  evening  of  the  12th  they  had  a  view  of  the 
place  where  the  Fury  was  abandoned.  The  ship  now  stood  in 
for  the  land,  a  boat  sounding  a-head  of  the  ship  all  the  way 
until  they  arrived  at  the  Fury's  stores.  All  the  officers  of  the 
ship  went  on  shore,  but  no  vestige  of  the  Fury  remained.  On 
examining  the  stores  which  had  been  left  by  the  Fury  they 
were  found  to  be  in  sound  condition,  and  this  put  the  crevir  of 
the  Victory  in  high  spirits,  and  they  humorously  styled  their 
present  situation  the  North  Pole  Victualling  Yard.  They 
were  furnished  with  a  good  supper  from  the  preserved  meats 
which  were  found  on  the  beach,  and  declared  them  to  be  in 
most  excellent  condition.    All  hands  were  now  set  to  work  to 
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remove  some  of  the  stores  on  board  the  Victory,  and  she  was 
as  it  might  be  said  re-victualled  from  the  present  resources. 

Four  years  had  intervened  unce  the  Fury  was  abandoned, 
uring  which  period  thd  stores  had  been  lying  on  the  beach 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  four  polar  winters.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  circumstances,  all  was  in  excellent  condition,  except- 
ing the  bread,  which  was  partially  sp<nled,  being  musty  where 
the  weather  had  penetrated,  but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
casks  it  was  in  good  condition. 

Having  thus  replenished  the  stores  of  the  Victory  from 
these  resources,  she  left  Fury  Point,  sailing  along  land  which 
had  not  been  discovered.  On  the  16th  they  cair.e  to  an  is- 
land, which  being  beyond    the  latitude    to  which  Captain 

Parry  had  sailed,  and  consequently  now  first  discovered, 

the  officers  went  on  shore  and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country  for  his  Majesty  King  George :  the  silk  colours  were 
hoisted,  three  cheers  were  given,  and  the  whole  of  the  crew 
remaining  on  board  answered  the  cheers.  The  latitude  of  the 
island  was  71''  north. 

On  the  18th,  while  sidling  among  loose  ice,  a  young  whale 
came  and  played  around  the  ship,  when  one  of  the  seamen 
struck  her  with  a  lance,  but  there  being  no  line  *o  the  lance 
she  plunged  away  and  escaped.  While  s  .iling  through  the 
ice  it  was  evident  that  the  striun  oa  the  vessel  was  almost  more 
than  she  could  bear,  but  it  was  only  by  csvrying  a  press  of 
sail  that  she  could  now  make  her  way  through  the  ice,  and  the 
choice  of  evils  alone  was  lefl,  either  to  run  the  chance  of  car- 
rying away  some  of  the  masts  and  rig^ng,  or  to  su£Per  the 
ship  to  be  beset  in  the  ice  and  t^e  season  was  fast  closing  up- 
on them.  Two  bears  were  seen  on  the  ice,  one  of  which  v;;^ 
severely  wounded,  but  it  got  away.  Several  whales  also  were 
seen,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  attacked.  ■>''■* 

On  the  15th  of  September  the  approach  of  winter  was  an- 
nounced by  a  fall  of  snow  ;  the  prospect  was  dreary  and  could 
not  be  looked  at  but  with  some  measure  of  dieerless  concern. 
They  had  not  however  met  with  any  impenetrable  barrier  to 
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their  progress,  and  two  circumstances  of  peculiar  good  fortune 
had  attended  them ;  the  first  was  the  possession  of  the  stores 
of  the  Rockwood,  and  the  other,  that  of  finding  the  provi- 
sions  of  the  Fury  in  such  excellent  condition.  A  great  par^ 
of  the  Fury^s  stores  still  remained  untouched  on  the  beach, 
so  that  in  case  of  necessity  they  had  only  to  return  to  that 
spot  and  they  would  oL;ain  the  supply  they  might  be  in  want  of. 

At  this  time  the  ship  was  surrounded  by  closely  packed  ice 
and  was  moored  to  an  ice-berg.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th 
one  of  the  bergs  got  afloat,  and  tliey  were  obliged  to  niv  ^r 
the  ship  afresh.  Captain  Hoss  tiiul  his  nephew  went  on  shore, 
and  ascended  a  high  hill  to  take  a  more  particular  view  of  their 
situation.  The  sea  appeared  open  before  them  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  ;  but  the  ship  lay  tossing  at  the  edge  of  the 
floe  without  any  prospect  of  being  liberated  at  piesent,  the 
ice  forming  a  complete  blockade.  It  was  determ'ned  there* 
forp  to  attempt  sawing  a  passage  through  the  ice.  This  at- 
tempt was  immediately  put  into  practice,  and  by  noon  they 
had  sawn  nearly  to  the  ship,  and  she  was  now  held  only  by 
a  small  floe  which  was  attached  to  the  ground  ice.  The  ship 
was  then  made  fast  to  a  berg  which  was  moving  to  the  N.E. 
by  a  five  inch  hawser ;  but  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful  and 
broke.  After  this  all  hands  were  turned  out  with  axes  and 
handspikes,  which  fortunately  accomplished  their  purpose.  The 
ship  was  immediately  got  under  weigh,  and  before  night  they 
sailed  ten  miles. 

On  the  27th  it  blew  very  hard  from  thenorth,  butthe  situ- 
ation of  the  ship  protected  her  in  a  great  degree.  It  now  be- 
gan to  occupy  their  attention  where  they  should  take  up 
their  winter  quarters.  It  was  on  the  28th  of  September,  1 624, 
that  Captain  Parry  went  into  Port  Bowen  with  the  Hecla  and 
Fury,  and  did  not  leave  it  until  the  26th  of  July  following. 
It  was  very  reasonable  therefore  to  suppose  that  their  labours 
were  fast  drawing  to  a  close  for  this  season ;  Captain  Ross  and 
Commander  James  Ross,  set  out  to  discover  a  proper  harbour 
for  the  winter,  but  returned  unsuccessful.    They  i=aw  the  im- 
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pression  of  the  feet  of  several  animals,  among  others  that  oi'ix 
bear  which  measured  thirteen  inches  and  a  half  in  breadth  ami 
fourteen  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  But  that  which  afforded 
them  the  most  satisfaction,  were  the  remains  of  an  Esquimaux 
hut  which  had  been  recently  built,  and  which  cheered  them 
with  the  hope  that  a  tribe  of  those  people  were  residing  soroe-^ 
where  near,  and  that  the  ship's  company  might  have  inter- 
course with  them  during  the  winter.  The  day  following,-  as 
Commander  James  Ross  and  the  surgeon  were  exploring  the  ^^ 
country,  they  observed  a  trap  which  had  been  very  lately 
made  for  the  capture  of  some  of  the  animals,  and  this  con- 
firmed them  in  the  conviction  that  some  of  the  native  inha- 
bitants were  not  far  distant. 

From  the  state  of  the  weather,  it  began  to  be  evident  that 
their  winter  quarters  was  the  place  of  their  present  destina-  .^ 
tion.    They  had  now  been  five  days  in  their  present  position,   '' 
which  was  about  seven  miles  from  the  land,  and  the  ice  had 
considerably  intreased  in  thickness.    The  aurora  borealis  were 
now  very  prevalent,  and  increased  in  number  and  brilliancy 
as  the  season  advanced,  forming  a  splendid  arch  over  the  hea- 
vens, and  running  into  each  other  with  inconceivable  velocity.  %. 
The  internal  motion  appears  as  a  sudden  glow,  bursting  forth  ' 
in  various  parts  of  the  arch  somevhat  like  the  ignition  of 
combustible  matter.     Some  of  these  streams  of  light  are  in  ^ 
soft  lines  like  rays,  others  are  waving  and  in  all  sorts  o*^  irr^ 
gular  figures,  and  have  in  consequence  obtained  the  name  of 
the  merry  dancers. 

The  aurora  borealis  begins  to  appear  in  October,  and  con- 
tinues till  May,  but  are  strongest  from  November  till  Mtapch,  '* 
continually  succeeding  each  other,  sometimes  for  several  dayaf  ; 
and  at  other  times  only  appearing  for  a  few  minutes.  .''^h 

They  now  commenced  dismantling  the  ship  and  fitting  up 
their  winter  quarters.  All  the  sails  were  unbent,  and  she  was 
literally  stripped.  An  accident  happened  to  one  of  the  men, 
as  they  were  taking  the  engine  to  pieces,  which  confined  hini;  > 
to  his  hammock  and  deprived  the  party  of  his  services.  On 
taking  an  account  of  their  stores,  it  was  lound  that  they  had 
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thirty  months'  provisions  on  l)oartl,  and  eighteen  chaldrons  nf 
coke  and  coals.  The  small  quantity  of  the  latter  made  it  evi. 
dent  that  the  engine  could  not  be  much  longer  used,  even  it'it 
could  be  fitted  together  again  after  having  been  taken  to 
piecn.  On  the  14th  of  October  there  was  a  heavy  fall  of 
■now,  which  interru|)ted  the  crew  in  their  operations. 

By  this  time  the  berth  fo,'  the  ship's  company  was  complete 
ed ;  but  when  compared  with  the  accommodations  provided 
for  the  tlecla  in  her  voyage,  they  were  of  a  very  inferior  cha- 
racter. The  heaviest  parts  of  the  engine  were  conveyed  on 
shore,  but  in  attempting  to  get  the  boilers  up  the  hatchway, 
they  were  found  too  large  to  pass.  To  suffer  them  to  remain  on 
board  would  be  occupying  a  space  which  could  not  be  spared, 
and  as  no  alternative  remained  they  were  cut  into  halves. 
During  intervals  of  cessation  from  labour,  the  crew  occupied 
themselves  in  settmg  traps  to  catch  the  different  animals,  the 
skins  of  which  served  them  for  clothing. 

'4'he  time  of  the  crew  was  now  occupied  in  making  the 
ship  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The  steward's  room  was  re« 
ttioved  and  a  communication  formed  from  the  cabin  to  the 
khip*8  company's  berth,  whereby  any  of  the  seamen  might 
converse  with  the  officers  without  going  upon  deck.  The 
housing  and  banking  up  the  ship  with  snow,  continued  to  oc> 
cupy  the  time  of  the  seamen,  but  the  wind  blowing  a  heavy 
gale  with  storms  of  snow,  they  were  often  interrupted  in  their 
labour  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  till  at  length  their  ope- 
rations  for  securing  the  ship  in  Felix  harbour  ceased. 

Strong  gales  came  on  in  November,  and  the  crew  took  that 
exercise  on  deck  which  was  needful  to  preserve  their  health. 
From  the  heat  which  was  kept  up  between  decks  the  snow  pe- 
netrated the  boards,  and  to  prevent  this  a  layer  of  gravel  was 
placed  between  the  snow  and  the  upper  deck. 

Notwithstanding  the  rigour  of  the  season,  the  officers  went 
out  with  guns  in  search  of  game  and  killed  several  grouse,  some 
ptarmigans,  a  kittiwake  gull,  and  several  other  birds. 

On  the  ISth  of   November  an  afccid^nt  occurred  by  the 
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breaking  of  the  ice  in  a  manner  quite  unexpected,  which  had 
like  to  have  been  of  serious  consequence.  A  number  of  arti- 
cles  which  were  intended  to  be  taken  on  shore,  were  hoisted 
out  of  the  ship  and  laid  upon  the  ice,  which  it  was  presumed 
was  sufficiently  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  articles  laid  upon 
it.  A  gale  had  been  blowing  from  the  west,  but  no  one  enter- 
tained an  idea  that  it  would  affect  the  capability  of  the  ice  to 
sustain  what  had  been  placed  on  it ;  but  presently  the  ice 
gave  a  sudden  shock,  and  the  water  came  pouring  through, 
overwhelming  the  various  articles  which  were  to  be  conveyed 
on  shore.  Great  anxiety  and  concern  filled  every  breast  lest 
tlie  articles  should  be  lost,  or  become  frozen  into  the  ice.  An 
accident  like  this  had  never  occurred  during  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding voyages ;  but  on  this  occasion  they  fortunately  recover- 
ed almost  the  whole  of  the  articles  from  their  perilous  situa- 
tion and  conveyed  'hem   safe  to  land. 

On  the  following  day  the  sun  took  his  final  departure  for 
the  season,  and  no  more  appeared  above  the  horizon.  All  now 
appeared  bleak  and  dreary,  and  the  only  living  creatures  to  be 
seen  were  the  crew  and  their  dogs.  It  is  almost  incredible  at 
what  a  distance  two  persons  might  now  hold  converse  with  each 
other ;  in  a  common  tone  of  voice  it  could  be  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  a  mile.  A  sea  unicorn  was  seen  at  a  short 
distance,  and  three  of  the  crew  contrived  to  approach  it  within 
gun-shot,  and  firing  altogether  killed  it.  This  was  the  first  of 
the  kind  they  had  seen,  and  on  conveying  it  on  board  they  mea- 
sured it  and  found  it  to  be  twenty-two  feet  long  and  twelve 
feet  round.  The  tusk  was  entire.  This  creature  swims  with 
great  swiftness,  but  like  other  cestaceous  animals  cannot  con- 
tinue long  under  water.  It  is  a  formidable  enemy  to  the 
whale,  and  the  tusk  is  highly  prized.  The  throne  of  the 
king  of  Denmark  is  surrounded  with  rows  of  these  horns ; 
and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  given  by  a  German 
prince  for  a  single  horn. 

On  the  30th  of  November  the  officers  went  on  a  shooting 
excursion,  but  were  not  very  successful,  as  they  only  killed 
one  bird.    The  crew  had  been  some  time  employed  in  form- 
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ing  a  wall  of  snow  on  the  south  side  of  the  ship,  so  that  the 
interval  between  the  wall  and  the  shipt  was  occupied  by  the 
crew  in  taking  bodily  exercise. 

An  observatory,  which  had  been  for  some  time  erecting  on 
an  adjoining  hill,  was  completed  on  the  9th  of  December. 
The  men  cut  out  large  square  slabs  of  snow,  which  thry 
worked  off*  in  a  very  neat  manner,  and  when  placed  in  the 
order  necessary,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  handsome 
piece  of  masonry.  At  this  place  Captain  Ross  and  Com- 
mander James  Ross  usually  passed  the  morning  when  the 
weather  would  permit. 

The  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close  ;  Christmas  day  was 
at  hand,  and  it  was  resolved  to  spend  it  after  the  custom  of 
their  friends  at  home,  and  that  roast  beef  and  plumb  pudding 
should  adorn  their  festive  board.  With  a  view  also  that  game 
should  form  one  of  the  appendages,  the  officers  went  out  on  a 
shooting  expedition  on  the  24th ;  they  only  saw  however  two 
hares,  and  missed  killing  either  of  them. 

Nearly  five  years  had  now  elapsed,  since  the  stores  of  the 
Fury  were  placed  on  the  beach,  and  no  doubt  those  who 
placed  them  there  little  expected  that  they  would  become  the 
source  of  a  Christmas  festival,  at  a  period  so  distant ;  but  so 
it  was,  and  roast  beef  and  plum  pudding  were  prominent 
dishes  on  the  present  occasion  ;  a  pie  made  of  the  preserved 
meats  also  graced  the  festive  board,  and  to  all  this  was  added 
three  half-pints  of  rum  to  each  mess. 

On  the  27th,  it  being  Sunday,  divine  service  was  perform- 
ed ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  day,  a  school  having  been  esta- 
blished, the  several  pupils  were  examined  as  to  their  profici- 
ency in  the  acquirements  of  reading  correctly. 

The  new  year  commenced  with  weather  extremely  mild 
for  the  season,  and  an  extra  nllowance  of  grog  and  of  pre- 
served meats  were  issued  out  to  the  crew,  who  passed  the  day 
ill  a  cheerful  manner,  drinking  the  healths  of  their  distant 
friends,  and  success  to  their  own  efTurts  in  search  of  a  north- 
west passage. 

A  brass  gun  which  belo'^red  to  the  Fury  was  conveyed  to 
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the  top  of  an  adjoining  hill,  for  the  purpose  of.  trying >h#,> 
velocity  of  sound ;  and  the  firing  off  of  their  piece,  led  to. 
their  becoming  acquainted  with  a  tribe  of  native  rcudeots,  at 
this  time  ia  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  9th  of  January  one, 
of  the  crew  gave  notice  that  he  heard  the  sound  of  many' 
strange  voices,  and  shortly  after  there  appeared  on  the  beach, 
several  Esquimaux,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  al- 
though they  were  thus  armed,  they  did  not  place  themselves 
in  an  hostile  attitude,  but  on  the  contrary  evinced  a  friendly 
disposition.  Commander  James  Ross  and  the  surgeon  werq 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  after  some  little  parley j,  in  order 
to  ihcresuie  their  confidence,  the  officers  placed  their  guns  on 
the  ice.  In  the  midst  of  this  party  of  Esquimaux,  stood  an 
appiiently  infirm  old  man,  extremely  feeble,  who  was  brought 
forward  now  by  his  party.  A  good  understanding  was  very 
quickly  established  among  them,  and  the  whole  party  ad- 
vaiiced  towards  the  ship. 

This  party  had  built  their  huts  about  three  miles  from  the 
ship,  and  appeared  to  consist  of  about  thirty  persons.  Some 
of  them  were  taken  down  into  the  cabin  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
some  were  amused  by  listening  to  the  fiddle.  Cut  off  from ' 
all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  there  appears  a  sociability ' 
of  character  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  other  ^ 
uncivilized  people,  and  there  is  a  spirit  of  contentment  to  be 
found  amongst  them,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 
class  of  mankind  whatever.  Seated  in  his  snow-built,  smoky 
dwelling,  he  feels  no  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  fea^ 
ther  beds,  warm  woollen  blankets,  or  handsome  carpets.  He 
seema  to  enjoy  his  food,  which  is  most  repulsive  in  its  appear- 
ance to  the  European,  and  blood,  and  raw  and  filthy  portions 
of  fish  are  devoured  by  him  in  quantities  that  astonish  the 
bbserver.  They  use  immensely  long  whips,  which  are  made 
of  the  hides  of  the  animals  they  kill,  and  are  neatly  plaited ; 
the  thongs  are  of  the  thickness  of  the  thumb,  tapering  off 
gradually,  and  terminating  with  a  single  lash.  In  the  even* 
ing  they  returned  to  their  huts,  and  Captain  Ross,  and  Com- 
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nfiandcr  James  Ross  accompanied  them  for  nea;V'  two  miles 
and  then  parted  from  them  on  the  most  friendly  terms. 

On  the  following  day  the  officers  set  out  in  search  of  the 
habitations  of  these  people;  they  had  not  advanced  far  before 
they  met  a  parly  of  tliem,  who  returned  with  the  officers  to 
their  huts,  and  manifested  every  kind  of  attention  towards 
them.  Captain  Ross  made  them  several  presents,  and  the 
Esquimaux  shewed  their  joy  by  jumping  and  shouting,  and  a 
variety  of  gestures.  This  appeared  to  be  the  place  wher? 
they  deposited  their  provisions  for  the  winter  supply.  Rein- 
deer and  various  other  articles  of  food,  had  been  stored  up  in 
these  places  fur  several  months  past.  Several  of  the  Esqui- 
maux returned  with  the  officers  to  the  ship,  and  two  of  them 
were  introduced  into  the  cabin  when  the  dinner  was  serv- 
cd  up,  but  no  persuasions  could  prevail  on  them  to  become 
partakers  of  any  of  the  articles  which  were  placed  on  the 
table. 

TVo  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship  on  the  11th,  one  of 
whom,  named  TuUooachiu,  had  but  one  leg,  and  was  the  son 
of  the  old  man  who  was  of  the  party  when  they  first  dis- 
covered the  Esquimaux.  This  young  man  had  undergone 
the  amputation  of  the  other  leg,  which  was  accomplished  in 
the  following  manner.  The  upper  part  of  the  leg  was  bound 
with  thongs,  and  the  flesh  stripped  from  the  lower  part  with 
their  knives.  The  bone  was  then  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  ice 
and  snapped  asunder ;  theparts  were  then  seared  with  some  light- 
ed moss,  after  which  nothing  further  was  done  to  it.  He  was 
introduced  into  the  cabin,  and  a  leg  was  made  for  him  by  the 
carpenter  and  placed  in  its  proper  position.  On  observing 
this  he  burst  out  into  exclamations  of  joy.  This  ceremony 
being  completed.  Commander  James  Ross  laid  before  them  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  desired  that  they  would  mark  the  situa- 
tion of  the  land,  which  they  endeavoured  to  do,  and  every 
thing  appeared  favourable  to  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
according  to  the  lines  which  these  people  drew,  and  that 
the  party  had  already  seen  the  coast  of  America.  The 
Esquimaux  stated  that  about  forty  miles  to  the  south-west 
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there  was  a  neck  of  land  wliicii  divided  two  great  seas  from 
each  other. 

On  the  12th  a  party  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship,  and 
being  desired  to  draw  a  chart  of  the  coast  they  differed 
in  no  materiiU  degree,  from  that  which  had  been  drawn  on  a 
former  occasion.  An  accident  occurred  at  this  time  to  the 
launch,  by  its  getting  completely  under  the  ice,  and  it  occu- 
pied many  hours  before  it  could  be  liberated.  The  cold  was 
now  very  intense,  being  forty  degrees  below  Zero.  No  com- 
munication was  had  with  the  natives,  and  the  crew  were  con- 
fined to  their  usual  operations  on  board.  The  armourer  being 
asthmatic,  the  weather  very  materially  affected  him. 

On  the  9.0ih  Commander  James  Ross  went  on  an  excursion 
into  the  country  and  shot  one  grouse.  On  their  way  they  visit- 
ed the  huts  of  the  Esquimaux,  but  most  of  them  were  absent 
on  a  seal  excursion.  The  sun  now  nppeai'ed  for  the  first  time, 
after  an  absence  of  fifty-two  days.  The  spirits  of  the  crew  were 
revived  it  this  prospect  of  their  being  emancipated  from  their 
icng  imprisonment  in  the  ice,  and  they  anticipated  the  time  when 
they  should  agam  hoist  their  sails  in  prosecution  of  their  pro- 
jected voyage  of  discovery.  The  Esquimaux  with  a  wooden  leg 
at  this  time  brought  one  of  his  countrymen,  far  advanced  in 
years,  whom  he  described  as  well  acquainted  with  the  adjoin- 
ing coasts.  On  questioning  this  man  strong  suspicions  were 
raised  that  he  was  only  deceiving  them,  in  the  expectation  of 
receiving  presents,  and  from  his  conduct  in  attempting  to 
steal  a  telescope,  which  he  was  compelled  to  return,  and  his 
subsequent  conduct,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement  that 
he  quitted  the  ship  in  much  anger ;  and  it  was  afterwards  as- 
certained that  he  knew  nothing  respecting  the  situation  of  the 
land. 

The  Esquimaux  does  not  appear  to  make  any  profession  of 
religion,  gross  darkness  covers  his  mind.  The  glad  tidings  of 
salvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  does  not 
appear  as  yet  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  these  people.  Con- 
jurors or  jugglers  under  the  name  of  Angekoks  are  found 
among  there,  who,  when  any  are  afflicted,  utter  inoantationSf 
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and  practise  deceptions  which  they  themseWes  afterwards  ex- 
plain according  as  it  suits  their  own  views  and  interest, 
lo  promote  success  in  fishing  or  hunting,  they  also  have 
recourse  to  these  Angekoks,  who,  after  practising  a  variety 
of  absurdities  in  the  dark  or  in  a  way  hidden  frqip  the  people, 
r<«sure  their  hearers  of  a  successful  issue  to  tLeir  future  efforts, 
and  thus  obtain  presents  from  the  deluded  natives. 

This  day  died  Mr.  James  Marslin,  the  armourer,  who  had 
oeen  long  mo^^  seriously  afflicted  with  asthma.  He  died  with- 
out a  struggle.  Previous  to  his  death,  Mr.  Light,  the  stew- 
ard,  made  his:  will,  le&«''.ng  the  whole  of  his  property  to  his 
near  relatives?.  With  much  exertion  a  grave  was  dug,  and 
,  his  remains  committed  to  the  earth. 

Four  Esquimaux  who  had  never  been  to  the  ship  before, 
made  their  appearance  this  day.  They  manifested  the  utmost 
astonishment  on  being  taken  into  the  cabin,  and  their  eyes 
wandered  from  object  to  object  with  loud  and  extravagant 
laughter  and  delight.  One  of  them  on  seeing  t^ne  reflection 
of  his  own  face  in  the  looking  gla^s,  stepped  behind  it,  ex- 
pecting to  find  the  person  it  reflected,  but  being  disappointed 
he  shook  his  head  and  again  advanced  to  obtain  another  sight 
of  the  object  he  sought  for.  Some  of  these  Esquimaux  were 
as  tall  as  five  feet  nine  inches,  while  others  did  not  rise  higher 
than  four  feet  nine  inches. 

On  Sunday  the  24th  the  armourer  was  committed  to  the 
grave.  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  crew  were  summoned 
to  breakfast,  after  which  a  part  of  the  burial  service  was  read. 
The  corpse,  attended  by  the  whole  crew,  was  then  conveyed 
to  the  grave  ;  his  hammock  was  his  shroud,  and  his  pillow  a 
piece  of  granite.  The  remainder  of  the  burial  service  was 
then  read,  in  the  cours*^  of  which  the  body  was  deposited  in 
a  grave  only  two  feet  and  a  half  deep,  which  was  afterwards 
filled  with  gravel.  The  crew  then  returned  to  the  ship,  and 
divine  service  was  performed.  In  the  after  part  of  the  day 
a  party  of  Esquimaux  came  to  the  ship,  among  whom  was 
Tullooachiu  on  his  wooden  leg ;  and  so  expert  and  ready  was 
be  in  the  use  of  it,  that  he  outstripped  his  companions  in 
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v/alking  although  the  road  was  often  slippery  and  rugged. 
AAer  disposing  of  some  of  their  dresses  for  some  trifling  ar- 
ticles the  Esquimaux  took  their  departure.  At  different 
periods  after  these  people  visited  the  ship,  particularly  on  the 
Slst,  when  ajMinsiderable  party  came,  and  among  others  the 
mother  of  TuUooachiu,  the  Esquimaux  with  the  wooden  leg : 
her  visit  was  occasioned  by  the  particular  desire  she  had  to 
see  the  individual  who  had  rendered  her  son  such  essential 
service,  and  the  carpenter  was  no  sooner  pointed  out  to  her 
as  that  person  than  she  threw  her  arms  around  him,  and 
l)egan  rubbing  noses  with  him,  as  a  testimony  of  the  strong 
feelings  of  gratitude  she  felt  towards  him.  At  the  usual  hour, 
this  being  the  sabbath  day,  the  crew  were  summoned  to  pray- 
ers, the  female  part  of  the  natives  bein^*  first  dismissed,  and 
returning  to  their  huts :  After  divine  service  the  male  part  of 
the  visitors  joined  the  sailors  on  the  ice,  playing  with  them  at 
foot-ball,  leap- frog  and  other  sports.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  ludicrous  than  the  efforts  of  the  Esquimaux  on 
these  occasions,  dressed  in  their  large  and  clumsy  garments 
which  prevented  their  taking  the  necessary  stride  with  their 
legs,  and  the  sailors  by  their  tricks  and  manoeuvres  causing 
them  to  roll  over  and  over  in  the  snow. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  February,  a  trial  was  made  of  the 
velocitv  of  sound  .  Commander  James  Ross  went  to  the 
Esquimaux  village  which  was  between  three  and  four  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  ship  and  a  gun  was  fired  :  the  time  which  in- 
tervened between  the  sound  of  the  report,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  flash  was  sixteen  seconds,  so  that  it  appears  the  sound 
travelled  at  the  rate  of  about  a  mile  in  five  seconds. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  the  cold  was  too  severe  to  admit 
of  any  of  the  crew  leaving  the  ship ;  some  of  them  however 
ventured  as  far  as  the  Esquimaux  huts  on  the  following  day, 
who  no  sooner  saw  them  approaching,  than  they  hastened  to 
meet  them,  brushing  the  snow  off  their  jackets  and  inviting 
them  into  their  huts.  The  disagreeable  smells,  however,  aris- 
ing from  the  putrid  masses  of  blubber,  the  stench  of  the  dogs 
and  other  filth  which  thev  contained,  rendered  their  abode  in 
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them  far  from  being  agreeable.*  A  dance  afterwanis  took 
place,  in  which  the  natives  threw  themaelves  into  a  variety  ot 
attitudes  accompanied  with  extraordinary  gestures  and  dia< 
tortions  of  countenance. 

To  those  who  are  accustofficd  to  ilietrjany  imieaiis  of  comfort 
to  be  found  among  the  nationsnf  Euvoj- e,  and  the  mora  civilized 
parts  of  the  earth,  the  situation  of  the  I'^qnl-riaux  }«,u  i  appear 
the  least  desU'able  of  any  which  is  to  be  nit.t  with  :  ciieir  snow, 
built  habitations  are  in  n>any  retf  ects  comfortless  j  their  food 
ooarsc  and  disgur  ing,  on  Wiiich  they  feed  in  a  moat  glutton- 
ous and  voracious  manner;  the  long  and  dreary  nights  of 
winter,  and  the  severUy  of  cold  weather  lo  which  they  are 
subject,  are  altogether  a  combinatkn  -»f  afliicting  circum- 
stances  which  perhaps  caiuiDt  be  ^quaii^J  upovi  the  face  of 
the  whcie  earth.  It  is  said  also  thai,  like  some  of  the  Indian 
naduns,  they  forsake  the  aged  and  the  helpless,  leaving  them 
to  perish  by  the  wild  beasts  or  other  causes.  Their  conduct 
vip*on  the  whole  manifests  less  forethought  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  ntost  careless  of  human  beings. 
Drawing  a  comparison  with  those  who  live  under  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation,  what  an  occasion  of  gratitude  to  God  must 
every  human  being  experience,  who  reflects  on  the  multitude 
of  blessings  which  education,  and  the  introduction  of  the  word 
of  God  presents  to  him ;  and  surely  under  such  circum- 
stances every  benevolent  mind  will  aid  m  promoting  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Gospel,  by  the  missionary  efforts  now  so  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  benighted 
heathen,  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

February  passed  away,  without  any  thing  particular  occur- 
ring, the  crew  and  thn  natives  holding  occasional  intercourse. 
On  the  Snd  of  March,  a  party  of  them  on  coming  to  the  ship, 
reported  the  death  of  the  old  man  whom  they  saw  on  their 
first  meeting  with  the  natives,  the  father  of  the  man  with  the 
wooden  leg.  This  being  the  first  death  which  had  occurred 
among  the  Esquimaux,  since  the  ship's  company  had  met 
with  them,  Mr.  M'Diarmid  was  desiroiis  of  obtaining  his 
ooipse,  but  found  some  difficulty  in  discovering  where  they 
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nad  disposed  of  it.  On  the  5th,  the  whole  tribe,  amounting 
to  about  seventy  persons,  quitted  their  present  winter  habita- 
tions, and  separating  into  parties  directed  their  course  to  dif- 
ferent summer  stations  which  they  occupied.  Having  obtain- 
ed information,  which  they  bad  reason  to  believe  tobecorrect, 
of  the  hut  in  which  the  deceased  Esquimaux  was  to  be  found, 
a  party  was  sent  to  the  spot :  on  entering  the  hut  it  was 
found  with  the  chest  cut  open  as  far  down  as  the  navel,  and 
so  thick  Tits  the  layer  of  fat  that  with  the  skin  it  measured 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  :  his  boots,  which  were  made  of  seal 
skin,  and  in  good  eondition»  were  cut  oif  by  the  carpen- 
ter and  appropriated  to  his  own  use,  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid 
took  possession  of  the  head. 

Some  of  the  Esquimaux  on  their  removal  established  them- 
selves at  a  place  called  Yakkee  Hill,  no  very  great  distance 
from  their  former  residence.  On  the  7tb,  being  Sunday,  a 
part  of  the  crew  visited  them,  and  having  to  pass  the  former 
place  of  their  abode,  they  looked  into  the  hut  where  the 
deceased  Esquimaux  had  been  deposited.  It  was  found  how- 
ever to  have  been  removed,  and,  on  arriving  at  the  place  of 
the  natives,  present  abode,  it  was  manifest  from  their  signifi- 
cant actions  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  operation 
which  had  taken  place  upon  the  body  of  the  old  man,  al- 
though they  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  satisfy  the  crew,  to 
what  place  the  body  had  been  removed. 

On  the9lh  of  March,  Commander  James  Ross,  accompanied 
by  one  man  in  a  sledge,  drawn  by  six  dogs,  set  out  on  an  ex- 
pedition to  some  high  land,  from  which  it  was  expected  a 
view  might  be  obtained  <^  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
extent  of  the  islands  among  which  it  was  now  evident  they 
were  embayed.  Several  deer  were  seen,  although  they  were 
disappointed  of  killing  any.  The  observations  made  by  Com- 
mander James  Ross  on  this  expedition  did  not  afford  any  satis- 
factory evidence  to  lead  to  an  opinion  of  the  ultimate  success  to 
the  grand  object  in  which  they  were  in  pursuit,  and  subsequent 
enquiries  added  strength  to  these  opinions.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Captain  Parry^  that  could  he  succeed  in  forcing  his  way 
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through  the  Strait  of  the  Hecia  and  Fury,  a  clear  passage 
would  be  then  open  to  him  to  the  westward.  The  observa- 
tions of  Commander  James  Ross  however,  tended  to  a  differ- 
ent result,  for  the  winter  harbour  of  the  Victory  in  18S0  was 
only  four  degrees  to  the  westward  of  the  strait  of  the  Hecla, 
and  Fury  ;  but  the  supposed  sea  of  Captain  Parry  was  not  to 
be  met  with,  indeed  it  appears  that  the  strait  was  only  an 
inlet  or  bay  between  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn 
Island.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  present  situation  Com- 
mander James  Ross  stated  therefore  as  his  opinion,  that  these 
circumstances  lead  to  a  different  result,  from  those  of  Captain 
Ross.  In  fact,  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  distinctly  shows  that  a  diflFerence  of 
opinion  existed  between  Captain  Ross  and  Commander  Ross 
on  some  very  essential  points.  The  following  is  one  of  the 
many  proofs  that  can  be  adduced. 

The  170th  question  to  Captain  Ross  is,  «  Do  you  conceive 
yqu  have  ascertained  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  practical  com- 
munication between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans? 

"  Positively  to  the  southward  of  the  seventy-fourth  degree. 
"  You  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  decidedly  that  it  is 
impossible  there  should  be  a  communication  discovered  further 
north  ? 

"  Certainly  not. 

"  You  still  think  it  is  possible  there  may  be  a  practiial 
communication  P 

♦'  I  think  it  possible,  but  not  very  probable."        ,      .  u  ; 
On  this  subject  Commander  Ross  is  asked,  "  You  do  not 
think  the  vojage  has  furnished  any  conclusion  against  the 
existence  of  a  north-west  passage  ? 

"  No,  it  has  made  it  still  more  certain  than  it  was  before, 
that  a  north  west  passage  must  exist. 

'*  Upon  what  observations,  made  in  the  last  voyage,  do  you 
ground  that  opinion  ? 

"  From  the  additional  portion  of  theoutlineof  the  continent 
of  America  explored  upon  this  occasion  on  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  and  the  western  coast  of  Boothia. 
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'*  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  go  through 
that  North  Western  Passage  ? 

"  There  ii  no  question,  that  it  would  be  much  more  easy, 
now  that  we  are  acquunted  with  the  nature  of  the  formation 
of  the  continent  of  America." 

I'he  following  difference  of  opinion  is,  however,  still  more 
striking,  and  the  answei  of ''  ommander  Ross  is  well  deserving 
of  attention  : 

Captain  Ross  is  asked  "  Did  you  observe  the  difference  in 
the  altitude  of  the  two  seas,  east  and  west  of  Boothia  Felix  ? 

"  Yes. 

"  Do  you  draw  any  conclusion  from  that  difference  of  alti> 
tiiiJe  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  North  West  Passage  ? 

'*  I  consider  it  to  be  negative. 

'*  You  consider  it  a  presumption  ? 

"  Yes,  a  presumption  that  there  is  no  such  passage,  but 
not  a  proof. 

"  What  was  the  difference  ?  j 

"  The  difference  is  thirteen  feet 

*'  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  land  is  continuous  north- 
ward, from  the  seventy-fourth  degree  to  the  pule,  should  you 
expect  to  find  that  difference  of  altitude  in  the  seas? 

"  1  should  certainly,  from  the  rotative  motion  of  the  earth.^ 

On  this  subject  Commander  Ross  is  asked,  "  Are  you 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  two  seas,  right  and  left  of  the  isth- 
mus which  unites  Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America,  are 
of  different  altitude  ? 

"  N  o,  I  am  not,  nor  had  we  the  means  of  ascertaining  the 
fact  with  accuracy.  It  would  take  at  least  two  or  three  months 
to  ascertain  it  with  the  accuracy  such  an  observation  would 
require.  • 

"  You  have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing  ? 

♦*  None  whatever ;  no,  I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  moment. 

«  Has  Captain  Ross  never  told  you  that  he  had  ascertained 
that  to  be  the  fact  ?        -    (  i 

"  Captain  Ross  may  have  made  observations  which  have 
satisfied  his  own  mind,  but  I  doubt  whether  he  can  have  made 
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observations  that  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  those,  who  may 
investigate  the  matter.'* 

The  same  day  that  Commander  Ross  took  the  excursion, 
which  has  been  already  described,  the  Purser  and  the  Surgeon 
set  out  on  an  expedition  to  the  huts  of  tlie  Esquimaux,  which 
were  situate  to  the  south*east.  On  their  way  thither,  they 
killed  a  bird,  called  the  white-winged  scraber,  but  the  com. 
mon  name  of  which  is  the  black  guilemot.  The  body  vt  as 
entirely  black,  with  the  exception  of  a  white  spot  on  the 
wing,  which  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  bird  in  all  its  agesi. 
The  bill  is  black,  and  the  legs  and  feet  arc  crimson.  It 
generally  lays  two  eggs,  about  the  size  of  a  pullet's,  of  a  dirty 
white  with  black  spots.  It  makes  its  nest  in  the  holes,  whicli 
are  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  rocks  on  the  shore.  The 
measurement  of  the  bird  is  generally  about  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  from  nineteen  to  twenty  in  breadth.  'J'hu 
plumage  of  the  young  birds  is  varied  black  and  white,  but  the 
legs  and  feet  are  dusky,  instead  of  the  crimson  colour 
which  distinguishes  the  older  birds.  The  bird  is  some- 
times killed  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  but  its  chief  habitation 
may  be  considered  to  be  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  surrounding 
inlets. 

Commander  Ross  made  some  observations  respecting  the 
geology  of  the  country,  which  do  not  agree  with  those  which 
were  made  by  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  although  the 
direction  in  which  they  respectively  bent  their  course,  was 
not  at  so  great  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  to  give  rise  to 
the  conjecture  that  any  great  difference  could  be  found  in 
the  formation  of  the  rocks  or  the  inclination  of  the  strata. 
According  to  Commander  Ross  the  general  outline  of  the  inte- 
rior and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  north  and  east  coast,  be- 
spoke the  existence  of  primary  rocks,  the  hills  rising  to  an  aver- 
age height  of  700  feet,  and  presenting  acute  summits,  declin- 
ing by  sharp  prolonged  ridges.  A  table  land  would  scarcely 
be  expected,  in  a  country  where  the  summits  of  the  hills  are, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  exposed  to  the  most  intense 
frost,  and  where,  in  consrquence,  they  must  assume  that  acute 
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and  jagfred  form  which  generally  characteriaos  the  hills,  of 
the  Arctic  Regioni.  The  granite  possestes  the  character 
of  that  suhstance,  as  it  is  found  forming  mountain  masses,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  rock  forms  a  portion 
at  least  of  the  country. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  went 
to  show  that  the  clifTs  appeared,  wherever  they  were  exposed, 
to  present  an  appearance  of  stratification.  The  specimen 
they  produced  seemed  almost  entirely  limited  to  gneiss,  a  cir< 
cumstance  to  be  expected  from  the  stratified  appearance 
already  mentioned.  On  the  whole  the  researches  of  the  re- 
spective officers  did  not  throw  any  great  light  on  the  geolo- 
gical nature  of  the  country,  and  the  specimens  do  not  differ 
much,  excepting  in  the  colour,  from  the  granite  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  the  polar  granite  being  of  an  orange 
colour,  that  of  Scotland  of  a  dusky  white. 

Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  having  extended  their 
excursion  too  far,  were  benighted  on  their  way  home,  and  it 
was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  they  reached  the  vessel ; 
nor  would  thjs  have  been  so  easily  accomplished  had  not  some 
blue  lights  been  fired  off"  at  intervals,  and  guns  fired  every 
five  minutes  from  the  ship,  as  a  guide  to  the  travellers  to 
direct  them  on  their  way.  They  were  two  hours  and  fifty 
minutes  rambling  they  knew  not  whither,  and  but  for  the 
report  of  the  guns,  which  in  that  climate  is  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  they  would  have  had 
to  pass  the  nighc  under  the  lee  of  a  mound  of  ice,  with  a  bear 
as  their  companion,  and  amidst  the  howling  of  wolves  and 
other  beasts.  f-j  ,'2aH  »  r. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  as  descriptive  of  the  saga- 
city of  the  bear  :  the  Captain  of  a  whaler  being  desirous  of 
procuring  a  bear  without  injuring  the  skin,  1:1  the  noose  of 
a  rope  in  the  snow,  with  a  piece  of  blubbe.' '  v:>r  it ;  the  smell 
soon  enticed  a  bear  to  the  spot  and  he  seised  it  in  his  mouth ; 
the  rope  was  pulled,  and  his  foot  was  entangled  in  the  noose, 
but  he  instantly  pushed  the  noose  off  with  his  other  paw  and 
escaped ;  having  eaten  the  piece,  he  returned  in  search  of 
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more  food,  and  in  the  interim  anuiher  piece  of  blubber  had 
been  placed  on  the  same  spot,  covering  another  noose,  but  he 
pushed  the  rope  aside  and  again  walked  off  with  the  blubber ; 
a  third  time  the  trap  was  laid  and  the  noose  so  entirely  cover- 
ed with  snow  that  nothing  could  be  seen,  and  the  blubber 
was  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  the  centre ;  the  bear  a  third 
time  returned  in  search  of  his  food,  and  after  smelling  about 
the  place,  he  turned  the  rope  aside  and  walked  off*  with  his 
prey. 

On  another  occasion  it  was  observed  that  three  bears  were 
advancing  t(  wards  the  ship,  invited  as  was  supposed  by  the 
blubber  of  a  walrus  which  the  men  had  set  on  tire,  and  which 
was  burning  on  the  ice.  On  coming  to  the  spot  they  ran 
eagerly  to  the  fire,  and  drew  out  what  remained  unconsumed. 
The  crew  also  threw  towards  them  great  pieces  of  the  flesh, 
which  the  largest  oi  the  bears  seized  and  threw  towards  the 
others,  which  appeared  to  be  two  of  her  cubs,  reserving  the 
smallest  part  for  herself.  At  this  time  the  crew  tired  and 
shot  both  of  the  cubs  dead,  wounding  also  the  dam,  but  not 
mortally.  On  perceiving  that  her  cubs  were  dead,  the  poor 
beast  manifested  the  most  anxious  concern  for  them  ;  though 
sorely  wounded  and  but  just  able  to  crawl  to  the  place  where 
they  lay,  she  carried  to  them  a  lump  of  the  flesh,  tore  it  in 
pieces,  then  laid  her  paws  first  on  one,  and  afterwards  on  the 
other,  endeavouring  to  raise  them  up,  uttering  at  the  same 
time  the  roost  piteous  mournings.  She  then  went  off  to  a 
short  distance,  and  looked  back  on  her  cubs,  endeavouring 
by  her  cries  to  induce  them  to  follow  her;  but  this  not 
availing,  she  returned  to  them,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
fondness  and  distress  walked  round  them,  licked  their  wounds, 
and  pawed  them  with  her  feet ;  at  last  the  crew  fired  a  volley 
at  her,  and  she  fell  dead  between  her  cubs  while  licking  their 
wounds. 

An  anecdote  is  related  of  one  of  the  whalers,  when  a  bear 
approached  alongside  the  ship,  drawn  as  was  supposed  by  the 
offal  which  was  thrown  overboard  by  the  cook.  I'he  people 
being  at  dinner,  the  creature  was  observed  by  only  one  of  the 
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crew,  who,  perceiving  the  bear  so  near,  jumped  upon  the  ice 
armed  only  with  a  handspike,  and  liegan  to  attack  him;  the 
bear  however  disarmed  him  and  seiiing  him  by  the  back  car- 
ried him  off  before  his  comrades  coukl  afford  him  any  aMi»> 
tance,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Another  instance  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  took  place  on 
board  a  whaling  ship,  which  sailed  from  Hull.  The  ship 
was  moored  to  a  piece  of  ice  on  which  a  bear  was  observed 
prowling  about  for  prey  at  a  considerable  distance.  One  of 
the  crew,  under  a  spirit  of  bravado,  set  out  to  pursue  and 
attack  it.  Armed  with  a  whale  lance  he  resolutely  set  out  to 
the  attack,  advancing  within  a  few  yards  of  the  bear,  who 
stood  still  and  faced  him.  His  courage  rather  abated  on 
observing  the  threatening  aspect  of  the  bear,  who  stood  still 
and  looked  stedfastly  at  him.  The  sailor  then  shouted,  ad- 
vanced  his  lance,  and  made  motions  of  attack,  but  without 
producing  that  effect  upon  the  bear  which  he  hoped  for,  as 
the  animal  stood  his  ground  and  manifested  no  disposition  of 
fear  or  alarm  ;  after  a  short  time  however  the  bear  began  to 
advance,  and  the  poor  tar  was  so  overcome  with  fear  that  he 
turned  and  fled  :  this  occasioned  the  bear  to  follow  him,  and 
as  he  gained  on  the  sailor,  who  found  the  lance  an  hindrance 
to  his  flight,  the  latter  threw  the  lance  away,  a  circumstance 
which  fortunately  checked  the  bear  in  his  pursuit  as  he  stop* 
ped  to  smell  it,  and  examine  it  with  his  paws.  This  gave 
the  sailor  an  opportunity  of  advancing,  but  after  a  short  space 
the  bear  again  advanced  to  the  pursuit,  and  the  sailor  threw 
one  of  his  gloves  at  him,  which  again  for  a  few  moments 
arrested  his  attention.  By  throwing  away  his  other  glove, 
and  afterwards  his  hat,  which  the  bear  tore  into  shreds,  he 
continued  to  arrest  his  attention  until  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing his  shipmates,  who  were  advancing  to  his  assistance,  and 
who  opened  a  passage  for  the  runaway  to  escape  behind  them, 
when  they  closed  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  bear,  who  now 
himself  made  a  stand  at  the  appearance  of  so  many  in  hostile 
array  against  him,  and  suddenly  turning  round  escaped  in 
safety  from  all  their  assaults. 
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It  wa<<  a  p  an  on  the  part  of  Captain  Ross  to  attempt  to 
ubtaii)  a  youth  of  the  Esquimaux  nation,  who  might  be  will, 
ing  to  be  brought  up  according  to  the  European  maiint  rs, 
and  to  leave  a  country  of  comparative  misery  and  desolation, 
for  one  of  comfort,  luxury,  and  splendour.     In  his  first  expe- 
dition in  search  of  a  north>west  passage,  he  reaped  considerable 
benefit  from  John  Saclieuse,  a  young  Esquimaux,  who,  in- 
stigated by  an  ardent  desire  to  visit  the  country  of  the  Euro- 
peans, had  concealed  himself  on  board  the  Thomas  and  Anne, 
Captain   Newton,  of  Leith  ;  and  on  his  arrival  i-   Scotland, 
through  the  disinterested  kindness  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  emi- 
nent  artist  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  put  under  proper  masters 
for  teaching  him  the  English  language,  and  other  branches 
of  useful    knowledge.      When  it  was  understood  that  an  ex. 
pedition  to  the  arctic  regions  was  about  to  sail  under  Captain 
K<iss,  it  was  communicated  to  the  admiralty  that  the  services 
of  Sacheuse  might  be  advantageously  employed  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  by  instructions  sent  to  Mr.  Nasmyth  by  the  admi- 
ralty, he  was  invited  on  very  liberal  terms  to  accompany  the 
expetiition.     Sacheuse   appeared  very  indifferent  about  the 
compensation,  but  readily  agreed  to  go,  only  carefully  stipu- 
lating that  he  was  not  to  be  left  in  his  own  country,     [lis 
great  unwillingness  to  return  to  his  native  land,  after  having 
tasted  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  civilized  life,  seems  more 
easily  accounted  for,  than  his  original  willingness  to  leave  it. 
He  sailed  with  Captain  Ross  on  his  first  expedition,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  under  the  special   protec- 
tion of  the  admiralty,  who  agreed  to  defray  the  expences  of  his 
education,  in  order  that  he  might  in  every  way  be  well  fitted  to 
act  as  an  interpreter  on  the  second  expedition,  which  was  then 
about   to   be   undertaken  under  the  command   of  Captain 
Parry  ;  but  his  death  put  an  end  to  all  these  plans.     With 
the  remembrance  of  the  great  services  which  had  been  ren- 
dered by  Sacheuse  in  the  first  expedition.  Captain  Ross  wish- 
ed to  obtain  a  substitute,  whom   he  could  convey  to  Eng- 
land,  and  by  imparting  to  him  the  benefits  of  education, 
qualify  him  to  become  an  interpreter  to  any  future  expedition. 
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that  might  be  projected.  There  is  however  a  great  difference 
between  a  person  voluntarily  expatriating  himself,  ub  was  the 
case  with  Sacheuse,  and  a  person  who  is  to  be  induced  by 
promises  and  bribes  to  leave  his  country,  and  to  enter  upon 
scenes  unknown,  without  any  innate  desire  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  natural  talent,  to  overcome  the  obstacles  with 
which  that  acquisition  is  always  accompanied.  Some  enquiries 
had  been  set  on  foot  by  Captun  Ross  amongst  the  Esquimaux, 
whether  there  was  a  youth  amongst  them,  who  felt  no  objec- 
tion to  be  received  on  board  the  ship  as  one  of  its  inmates, 
and  to  accompany  them  to  Europe,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  his  residence  there  should  prove  disagreeable  to  him, 
the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  embraced  of  returning  him 
to  his  native  country.  In  this  case  however,  there  were 
many  impressions  and  prejudices  to  overcome,  which  threaten- 
ed to  defeat  the  plan  altogether.  To  exchange  his  r aural 
liberty,  rude  and  savage  as  it  was,  for  a  state  of  compara- 
tive bondage  and  servitude,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
native,  youths,  an  exchange  so  decidedly  against  them,  that 
their  snow-built  hut,  and  their  meal  of  blubber,  seemed 
to  them  of  higher  estimation  than  all  the  splendid  benefits, 
which  the  change  held  out  to  them.  The  love  of  the  father- 
land with  its  rude  inclement  skies,  its  perpetual  snows,  its 
darkness  and  its  desolation,  was  paramount  in  their  breasts,  and 
although  they  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  carried  to  a  land, 
where  suns  perpetual  shone,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  life  awaited 
them,  yet  they  could  not  be  brought  to  leave  the  spot,  where  in 
their  infancy  they  had  first  learned  to  twang  the  bow,  and 
quaffed  as  a  delicious  beverage  the  life-blood  of  the  seal. 

It  was  however  on  the  16th  of  March,  that  the  plans  of  Cap- 
tain Ross,  relative  to  the  adoption  of  an  £squimauxyouth,were 
likely  to  be  carried  into  execution,  for  a  youth  presented  him- 
self before  him,  belonging  to  the  tribe,  who  had  fixed  the'r 
station  towards  the  north-east,  and  who  gave  Captain  Ross 
to  understand  that  he  appeared  as  a  candidate  to  be  received 
as  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Victory.  Poowutyook,  w?s 
the  name  of  the  youth.     On  the  day  preceding  his  intru' 
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duction  to  his  new  situation,  a  fine  hare  had  been  dressed 
for  the  table  of  the  cabin,  a  moiety  of  which  was  reserved  to 
be  jugged  for  Captain  Ross.  Unfortunately  the  head  of  the 
hare  projecting  over  the  side  of  the  dish,  caught  the  roving 
eye  of  Poowutyook,  and  the  steward  being  called  away  to 
attend  upon  the  gentlemen  in  the  cabin,  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  dunty  subject  and  stowed  it  away  in  his  trowsers  ;  the 
remains  of  a  grouse  shared  the  same  fate,  and  he  continued 
to  fill  his  magazine  as  long  as  an  article  remained  that 
was  within  his  reach,  or  the  capacity  of  his  trowsers  would 
hold.  He  then  sought  for  a  proper  place  in  which  to  fix 
himself  while  he  entered  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his 
provender,  and  observing  a  flour  tub  in  one  corner  he  fixed 
himself  in  it,  while  he  quietly  feasted  on  the  rich  viands  of 
which  he  had  taken  possession  and  to  the  great  disappoint- 
ment of  the  gentlemen  whose  table  was  to  have  been  graced 
by  them. 

'f'he  morning  of  the  18th  being  remarkably  fine,  Com- 
mnnder  Ross  accompanied  by  Poowutyook^  one  man,  seven 
dogs  and  the  sledge,  set  out  on  an  excursion  into  the  country 
to  the  southward.  As  the  open  season  was  advancing,  no 
opportunity  was  to  be  lost  of  examining  the  surrounding 
country,  and  of  ascertaining  the  precise  point  to  which 
the  future  attempts  of  the  navigators  were  to  be  direct- 
ed. Flattering  as  their  prospects  might  have  been  on 
reaching  Felix  Harbour,  their  eiFort£i  had  certainly  not  been 
attended  with  a  proportionate  degree  of  success.  They  had 
however  the  satisfaction  and  the  consciousness,  particularly 
on  the  part  of  Commander  Ross,  on  whom  the  most  arduous 
duties  of  tlie  expedition  devolved,  of  having  left  no  means 
within  their  reach  untried,  that  could  in  any  way  promote 
their  object.  Notwithstanding  however  the  repeated  excur- 
sions of  Commander  Ross  in  almost  every  direction,  not!  ig 
yet  had  transpired  to  give  hopes  that  they  were  in  the  direct 
route  for  the  discovery  of  the  long-sought-tor  passage.  The 
excursion  which  he  now  took  added  little  to  his  stock  of  infor- 
mation, or  of  important  knowledge  of  the  geographical  pusi- 
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tion  of  tht  country.  According  to  the  opinion  which  Com- 
mander Ross  now  formed,  they  appeared  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  a  chain  of  lakes  common  to  that  part  of  America,  but 
whether  they  were  in  fact  a  part  of  the  polar  sea,  was  a  ques- 
tion he  found  it  impossible  to  solve. 

Leaving  the  sledge  and  the  dogs  to  the  care  of  the  man. 
Commander  Ross  accompanied  by  Poowutyook  ascended  an 
eminence,  from  which  the  former  expected  that  he  should 
obtain  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  country.  At  the  foot  of 
the  eminence  Commander  Ross  shot  a  hare,  on  which  Poo* 
wutyook  expressed  his  surprise  by  the  most  extraordinary 
gestures.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  and  on  taking  up  the  hare,  he  examined  it 
in  every  part  to  discover  the  cause  of  its  death,  but  not  succeed- 
ing, he  laid  it  down  again,  as  if  distrustful  of  the  effect,  which 
he  had  witnessed.  Commander  Ross  with  the  view  of  trying 
the  firmness  of  the  dispositions  of  Poowutyook,  put  a  small 
quantity  of  powder  into  the  gun,  and  placing  it  in  his  left 
hand,  directed  the  right  to  the  trigger ;  when,  on  the  gun 
going  off,  what  with  the  noise,  the  flash,  the  recoil  and  the 
smoke,  an  actual  degree  of  terror  seized  the  savage,  and  with- 
out any  further  hesitation,  he  set  oiF  at  the  fullast  speed, 
which  his  rude  and  cumbersome  habiliments  would  permit 
him.  In  vain  Commander  Hoss  called  after  him,  Poowut- 
yook, bent  his  course  in  the  direction  of  the  ship,  and  was 
soon  out  of  sight.  The  Esquininux  dirrcts  his  course  according 
to  the  bearing  of  some  remarkable  h* ,.  iiands,  for  in  regard  to 
any  sideral  observations  they  appear  lo  be  as  ignorant  as  the 
animals  which  they  drive.  Tliey  certainly  have  a  name  for 
the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  but  iliey  know  not  in 
what  use  to  employ  them,  or  l.ov,  to  make  them  subservient  to 
any  of  the  purposes  of  directing  them  in  their  course  from 
one  station  to  another,  and  particularly  to  those  distant  quar- 
ters, which  they  frequent  in  tlie  summer  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cariying  on  their  fisheries. 

Commander  Ross  on  ihlo  excursion  penetrated  above  thirty 
miles  into  the  interioi,  but  every  tl'ug  tended  to  convince 
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him  that  he  wes  not  on  a  continent,  fur  the  intersections  of 
land  and  water,  at  that  time  in  a  compact  body  of  ice,  were 
so  frequent,  that  he  concluded  it  was  an  archipelago  of  small 
islands,  but  that  thej  could  not  form  a  part  of  the  polar  sea. 
The  short  duration  of  light  was  however  a  great  obstacle  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  researches,  and  he  therefore  considered 
it  more  prudent  to  return  to  the  ship,  with  ihe  determination 
of  renewing  themwhen  the  days  were  longer. 

But  on  the  arrival  of  Commander  Aoss  at  the  ship,  he  was 
mortified  to  find  that  Poowutyook  had  never  made  his  appear- 
ance, but  it  was  ascertained  on  the  following  morning  that  he 
had   returned  to  his  snovi^-built  hut  and   his  native  habits, 
bidding  adieu  for  ever  to  the  advantages  of  civilization.     The 
interior  ofan  Esquimaux  hut,  when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  and 
it  is  full  of  people  and  dogs,  presents  a  spectacle,  which  is  not  to 
be  equalled  in  any  othe'-  part  of  the  globe.     It  may  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  lowest  stages  of  human  society,  just  one  de- 
gr^'e  removed  from  animal  existence,  and  in  which  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sensual  appetites  appears  to  be  the  sole  object  of  their 
life.  Immersed  in  the  profoundest  ignorance,  they  have  not  a 
single  pursuit,  which  has notanimmediate reference  to  their  ani- 
mal wants,  which,  on  being  satiated,  the  human  brute  throws 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  his  dogs,  and,  bloated  vith  the 
effects  of  his  gluttony,  passes  awuy  the  dreary  <  <ars  of  his 
life  in  sleep  and  inanity. 

On  the  20th  Mr.  Thorns  and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  set  out  on 
an  excursion  over  the  ice  to  some  islands  which  lay  to  the 
eastward.  They  continued  out  the  whole  of  the  day,  and  the 
crew  became  alarmed  at  the  length  of  their  absence.  Guns  were 
fired  as  signals,  and  blue  lights  were  burned,  and  after  much 
anxious  solicitude,  at  ten  o^clock  they  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hail  their  arrival.  'Jhey  had  lost  their  way  on  their  return, 
and  would  have  wandered  about  the  whole  night  exposed  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  but  for  the  signal  guns  and 
blue  lights.  On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  the  crew 
attended  divine  service,  after  which  they  took  a  walk  towards 
the  deserted  abodes  of  the  natives,  and  a  dog  belonging  to 
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Captain  Ti^oss,  and  which  had  fbrmcrly  been  the  favourite 
dog  of  the  deceased  Esquimaux  accompanied  them.  On  their 
way  to  llie  huts  they  were  met  by  a  party  of  the  natives, 
among  whom  was  the  son  of  the  deceased,  and  on  seeing  the 
dog  he  instantly  recognised  it,  and  caressed  it  with  the  great- 
est fondness,  shedding  tears  on  the  occasion.  I'he  dog  also 
by  his  actions  manifested  his  joy,  shewing  that  he  had  net 
forgotten  his  former  acquaintance.  On  entering  the  hut  where 
his  former  master  expired,  he  smelt  and  looked  about,  as  con- 
scicus  of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  place.  Hie  son  of  the 
deceased,  whose  name  was  Illictu,  having  a  strong  desire  to 
have  the  dog  himself,  took  ac."antage  on  leaving  the  huts  of 
enticing  the  dog  to  follow  him,  and  being  more  accustomed  to 
move  in  the  heavy  and  cumbersome  dresses  which  the  sailors 
as  well  as  the  natives  wore,  he  started  off  with  the  dog,  and 
although  some  of  the  sailors  attempted  to  pursue  him,  they 
soon  found  it  necessary  to  relinquish  the  attempt  and  the  dog 
was  lost.  According  to  the  usual  custom  of  these  natives 
however,  whenever  they  stole  any  article,  on  the  following 
day  two  women  came  to  the  ship,  bringing  the  dog  with  tliem, 
stating  that  it  was  not  to  be  charged  on  the  son  of  Illictu,  but 
to  the  attachment  of  the  dog  to  his  former  master.  For  this 
their  honesty  as  they  accounted  it,  ihey  expected  to  receive  a 
reward  ;  but  on  further  examination  it  appeared  that  the  swi. 
vel  to  the  collar  was  missing,  and  they  were  then  informed 
that  until  this  was  restored  no  reward  would  be  given.  This 
was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  women,  as  they  fully  calcu- 
lated upon  receiving  a  present,  and  in  their  eyes  it  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  principle  of  fair  dealing  to  withhold  the  re- 
ward they  so  justly  merited.  As  nothing  could  alter  tiiis  de- 
termination, the  women  were  obliged  to  retire  in  great 
disappointment.  ■" 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd.  the  two  women  who  had  brought 
the  dog  back  again,  made  their  appearance,  and  brought  the 
swivel  which  had  been  missing;  but  it  was  some  time  before 
a  proper  arrangement  could  be  made  as  to  the  remuneration 
which  they  expected  to  receive  for  the  trouble  they  had  taken. 
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One  of  the  females  was  the  wife  of  the  man  who  enticed  the 
dog  to  follow  him,  and  at  length  her  desires  were  gratified  by 
a  present  of  hooks  and  needles,  and  the  other  female  was  ef- 
ficiently gratified  on  being  put  into  possession  of  a  string  o( 
glass  beads. 

The  state  of  the  weather  becoming  less  severe,  and  no  fear 
existing  now  that  any  injury  would  be  sustained  hy  the  hea- 
vy drifts  of  snow,  the  embankment  which  had  been  raised 
was  removed,  and  Commander  Ross  continued  to  pursue  his 
scientific  observations.  On  the  S9th  the  natives  removed  from 
their  usual  residence,  and  came  in  numbers  from  different 
quarters,  and  built  their  huts  on  the  ice,  close  to  the  ship. 
The  circumstance  at  first  excited  some  little  apprehensions 
that  predatory  attempts  were  intended  to  be  made  on  the 
ship's  stores,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  increase  the 
number  on  watch  ;  but  after  some  further  enquiry  it  was  uh« 
derstood  that  they  were  now  quitting  their  winter  residence 
an|d  moving  in  smaller  parties,  some  to  one  part  and  some 
to  another ;  some  were  proceeding  to  the  place  for  salmon 
fishing,  others  directed  their  course  inland  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  rein-deer  or  musk  oxen ;  and  thus,  dispersing  into 
various  routs,  they  continue  till  about  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, when  they  all  meet  again  to  pass  the  J^eary  months  of 
winter. 

After  divine  service  on  Sunday  the  fourth  of  April,  several 
Esquimaux  from  the  north  visited  the  ship ;  two  of  these 
were  going  to  a  store  to  the  westward  at  which  they  had  left 
their  sledges  on  the  setting  in  of  the  winter.  On  being  infor. 
med  of  their  purpose.  Commander  James  Ross  resolved  to 
accompany  them,  in  the  sanguine  hope  that  he  would  be  able 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  whether  there  was 
an  open  sea  in  that  direction.  Having  come  to  this  determina- 
tion the  two  natives  were  invited  to  sleep  on  board  the  ship, 
and  Commanr'  r  James  Ross,  with  James  Blanky,  the  mate, 
made  preparations  to  accompany  them  in  the  morning.  The 
steward  was  directed  to  prepare  a  proper  and  substantial  sup- 
fier  forthe  £squimaux,  and  accordingly  partof  a  seal,  weighing 
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about  ten  poMtuls  was  baked  in  the  oven  a'td  placed  be- 
fore them.  They  quickly  devoured  the  whole  of  this,  leaving 
not  a  particle  upon  their  wooden  platters,  but  <ickcd  these  with 
their  tongues  so  long  as  a  savoury  relish  could  be  extracted 
from  them.  After  this  the  steward  shewed  them  to  the  place 
where  they  were  lo  sleep,  adopting  on  the  occasion  every  pre-. 
cautinHary  measure  to  keep  in  security  every  article  which 
might  by  possibility  tempt  them  to  appropriate  such  thii<gs  to 
their  own  use,  by  placing  them  in  their  japacious  trowsers. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  hia  guests,  tlic  st  ward  provided 
the  various  necessaries  for  Commander  James  Ross,  jiud  the 
mate,  to  take  with  them  on  their  journey  ;  in  respect  to  the 
natives,  little  solicitude  was  necessary,  as  plenty  of  seals  might 
be  expected  on  their  journey  ;  and  dressed  or  raw,  these  would 
be  an  alUsufHcient  supply  for  their  subsistence.  Fourteen 
dogs  were  also  to  be  provided  to  draw  the  two  sledges,  but 
the  same  ibod  of  seals  would  serve  for  the  natives  and  the  dogs, 
and  either  dressed  or  undressed,  and  whether  out  of  the  same 
trough  or  pan  was  a  matter  of  but  little  importance,  as  they 
and  their  dogs  were  often  accustomed  to  feed  together. 

The  sledges  of  the  Laplanders  are  more  comfortable  than 
those  of  the  Esquimaux  :  the  former  being  covered  in  at  the 
top,  having  an  opening  only  sufficient  to  admit  the  body  in  a 
sitting  posture,  and  thus  a  large  part  of  the  body  is  preserv- 
ed from  the  influence  of  the  outward  cold  in  a  considerable 
degree :  on  the  contrary,  the  Esquimaux  sledge  is  entirely 
open,  and  the  person  occupying  it  is  very  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  if  the  road  be  rugged,  and  he  may  be  dragged  some  dis- 
tance before  he  can  bring  the  dogs  to  stop.  The  rate  of  tra- 
velling with  the  Esquimaux  dogs  was  about  six  miles  an  hour, 
although  they  may  be  urged  on  to  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour.  On  the  following  morning  Commander  Ross  and 
the  mate  Blanky  set  out  accompanied  by  the  two  natives. 

The  visits  of  the  Esquimaux  were  about  this  time  unac- 
companied with  any  commodities  for  sale,  and  it  began  to  ap- 
pear that  they  were  in  a  state  of  great  privation,  particularly 
those  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship ;  for  several  days  they 
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lifui  not  bccii  able  to  catch  a  single  seal,  iv  \  unJer  these  cir- 
uumstuiic'^s  they  m  dc  u[)plicalioii  lo  tlu-  slii|/s  (ompany,  and 
implored  the  gift  of  sonu' ;-■;! I':  fleshi  Captain  lloss  ordered 
a  seal  to  be  thawi^.i  and  sknined,  and  directed  the  steward  to 
inibrm  them  that  it  should  be  given  to  them  as  soon  as  it  viua 
baked.  This  they  did  not  appear  to  understand,  and  were 
making  their  way  to  the  huts  .with  dejected  spirits,  when  they 
were  more  clearly  informed  what  was  preparing  for  them,  m  il 
they  returned  and  made  a  hearty  meal.  Having  «aiisficd  their 
appetites  thus  far  they  expressed  their  thankfulness,  and  wero 
afterwards  sent  to  their  huts  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
Ibr  the  following  day-  For  several  days  after  some  of  tlicse 
tiDor  creatures  were  in  constant  application  for  food.  'J  he 
weight  of  one  of  these  seals  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
[Hurnds,  and  on  this  food  they  fed  most  ravenously,  the  chiU 
dren  as  well  as  the  grown  up  persons,  so  that  they  could 
scarcely  move.  After  this  they  returned  to  the  huts,  taking 
with  them  what  remained  not  eaten,  and  intimating  that  they 
would  renew  their  visit  wheu  they  had  occasion  lor  further 
supplies. 

On  the  6th  there  was  a  complete  hurricane  together  with  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  drifting  in  every  direction,  occasioned 
some  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  Commander  James  Ross 
and  the  mate,  who  in  all  probability  had  no  place  of  shelter 
from  its  attack.  As  it  had  been  settled  on  their  departure  that 
a  rocket  should  be  let  off  every  evening  at  ten  o'clock,  and 
that  two  blue  lights  should  be  kept  constantly  burning  at  the 
top  of  the  jury  main-mast,  this  was  accordingly  done  ;  but  the 
wind  was  often  so  violent  that  the  blue  lights  were  with  dif- 
ficulty continued,  and  were  often  obliged  to  be  re-lighted ; 
ho'vcver,  on  these  occasions,  rockets  were  continually  let  off,  so 
that  incase  Commander  Uossand  his  companion  had  arrived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ship,  they  could  scarcely  miss  of 
iseeing  them. 

The  Esquimaux  were  impressed  with  feelings  of  the  utmost 
astonishment  on  witnessing  the  flight  of  the  ros  kets,  and  to 
their  uninformed  minds  it  appeared  that  they  were  nothing 
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less  than  fiery  spirits  or  Angi  ';oks,  sent  by  Captain  Ross  on 
particular  erraiuU  to  tiie  regions  through  which  I  hey  travoU 
It'd.  Impresseil  with  these  lik-as,  they  began  to  think  that 
Captaui  Ro:^,s  hatl  dominion  over  the  seas,  and  that  if  he  plea;^- 
ed,  he  could  direct  them  to  the  spot  where  their  eflbrts  Ut 
catch  seals  would  be  crowned  with  success ;  on  their  coming 
to  the  ship  on  the  following  morning,  the  Captain  pointed  to 
a  particular  spot  and  dirccti  <  them  to  make  trial  if  they  could 
not  catch  a  seal ;  this  ''  fortune  was  the  real  fact,  and 

notwithstanding  tin  normy,  their  preconceived 

opinion  of  the  knowlcd,  n  had  of  invisible  things, 

was  confirmed  by  thcsui  .  i    ,ults  which  followed.     From 

this  time  they  held  in  high  tstimalion  any  direction  or  infor- 
malion  whii  h  the  Captain  oft'ered  unto  them.  At  night  guns 
were  tired  and  the  blue  lights  exhibited  as  usual ;  the  wea- 
.her  was  also  extremely  tempestuous,  so  much  so,  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  for  the  men  to  keep  on  deck ;  no  appearance 
of  Commaii'ler  James  lloss  however  was  nianiltsi  until  the 
evening  of  the  10th,  when  one  of  the  Esquimaux  tame  to  the 
ship  and  reported  that  he  was  but  a  short  distance  behind, 
>in(l  he  soon  made  his  appearance  accompanied  by  his  com- 
pjiiions  all  in  good  health  and  safety.  They  brought  with 
them  some  salmon  which  had  been  caught  and  placed  in  a 
slate  of  safe  preservation  the  preretlmg  autumn,  and  covered 
with  snow ;  and  they  brought  also  two  sledges  which  Com- 
mander Ross  had  purchased.  Had  it  not  been  that  at  the 
tinu  when  they  were-  most  distant  from  the  ship  they  began  to 
be  short  of  provisions,  Commander  Ross  would  have  continued 
his  journey.  lie  travelled  on  this  occasion  about  seventy 
miles  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  but  without  any  prospect  of  dis- 
covering a  passage  ;  crossing  several  lakes,  which  the  natives 
informed  him  abounded  with  salmon,  and  from  whence  in  sum- 
mer they  supplied  their  stores,  covering  them  with  snow  to 
preserve  them  for  the  following  year.  In  the  intercourse 
which  Commander  Ross  had  with  the  natives  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  them  stati'd  that  they  were  visited  every  year  by  some 
white  persons  from  the  westward,  who  came  to  traffic  for  seal 
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fikins  and  walrus  teeth  ;  but  this  information  was  not  altoge* 
ther  satisfactory  to  him  as  he  could  not  conceive  any  way  by 
which  they  could  approach  ;  if  they  were  Russians,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  must  arrive  by  the  way  of  Behnng^s  Strait, 
but  he  had  no  information  to  warrant  him  in  concluding 
this  to  be  the  fact ;  and  the  distance,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  transporting  large  quantities  of  merchandise  through 
such  a  barren  and  unfavourable  country,  led  him  to  discredit 
the  report;  he  resolved  however,  if  the  circumstances  admit- 
ted, on  some  future  occasion,  to  make  the  information  a  mat- 
ter of  further  research. 

The  names  of  the  two  natives  who  accompanied  Commander 
Ross,  were  Ooblooraiak  and  Alwak,  and  they  were  invited  to 
sleep  on  board  on  the  evening  of  their  arrival ;  on  retiring  to 
rest  however,  the  latter  felt  no  inclination  to  sleep  and  was  de- 
sirous of)  holding  a  conversation  with  his  companion  ;  to  this 
the  former  was  not  at  all  disposed.  Alwak  however  was  de- 
termined his  companion  should  not  sleep  if  he  would  not  talk, 
**Qd  therefore  he  oftentimes  assailed  him  with  a  push  from  his 
elbow ;  until,  at  length,  his  companion  became  so  enraged  that 
a  conflict  took  place  between  them :  their  mode  of  fighting 
however  was  not  after  the  English  custom,  but  each  seized 
hold  of  the  hair  of  his  opponent's  head,  and  tore  it  out  by  the 
roots  in  no  small  quantities.  Alwak  was  the  weakest  of  the 
two,  and  the  sailors  after  a  while  found  it  necessary  to  inter- 
fere, and  removing  his  opponent  to  another  berth,  peace  and 
quietness  was  restored. 

The  next  day  the  two  Esquimaux  were  permitted  to  return 
to  their  huts  and  each  of  them  had  a  file  presented  him  as  a 
reward  for  accompanying  Commander  Ross  and  the  mate. 
Alwak  was  found  to  be  a  youth  of  a  more  intelligent  charac- 
ter than  the  other  natives,  and  in  the  course  of  the  journey, 
Commander  Ross  became  so  pleased  with  him  that  on  dismis- 
sing him  on  this  occasion,  he  invited  him  to  accept  of  a  per. 
manent  berth  in  the  ship,  atid  eventually  to  accompany  him 
to  England.  Alwak  listened  with  great  attention  to  the  offer, 
and  desired  a  few  days  to  consider  of  it,  and  to  consult  h'u 
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friends  and  companions.  On  his  arrival  aqoilg  them  and  re- 
lating the  offer,  a  female  between  whom  and  himself  a  strong 
attachment  had  been  formed,  expressed  her  objections  to  his 
leaving  her  with  such  force,  and  his  affections  w^re  so  strong 
towards  her,  that  he  entirely  declined  accepting  the  offer. 

On  the  14th  some  of  the  Esquimaux  came  and  fished  in 
the  harbour  where  the  Victory  lay.  It  is  wonderful  with 
what  patience  they  remain  squatted  on  the  bank  for  an  hour 
together  unmoved,  waiting  until  his  bait  is  taken;  the  tug  of 
the  fish  being  the  signal  of  his  capture,  and  the  Esquimaux 
awaits  the  proper  moment  with  the  greatest  calmness.  On 
the  17th  Commander  James  Ross,  accompanied  by  the  mate, 
set  out  to  explore  a  bay  to  the  northward,  and  to  find  if  it 
had  any  connection  with  the  sea  to  the  westward  ;  but  the 
result  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  no  such  discoveiy  could  be 
made.  On  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  roon  after  di- 
vine service  had  been  concluded,  an  Esquimax  brought  the 
(iuor  of  a  trap  which  had  been  stolen  by  some  of  the  party, 
expecting  to  receive  a  reward  for  his  trouble,  but  the  provin- 
cial habit  which  the  Europeans  had  imbibed,  that  an  article 
stolen,  if  at  any  time  be  found,  was  still  the  property  of  him 
from  whom  it  was  stolen,  that  they  insisted  on  keeping  it 
without  making  any  return ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Esquimaux 
conceived  that  the  manner  by  which  it  had  been  removed 
formed  no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  his  right  to  a  reward ; 
however  as  no  arguments  which  he  used  could  alter  the 
impression  the  circumstances  made  on  the  minds  of  those  to 
whom  it  originally  belonged,  and  as  he  still  stoutly  ur^ed  his 
claim,  it  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  crew  expelling  him  from 
tiic  ship,  and  his  declared  resolution  not  to  be  used  in  so 
hhameful  a  manner  again. 

On  the  the  19th  a  very  grefit  bustle  was  observed  among 
the  Esquimaux  huts,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ship, 
and  in  a  very  few  hours  they  were  totally  abandoned,  and 
they  and  their  dogs,  were  seen  directing  their  course  to  tiie 
south-west,  taking  all  their  moveable  property.  Not  one  ot 
the  party  called  to  bid  the  ship's  company  adieu,  or  vouch- 
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Bared  thom  even  a  parting  look.  On  their  departure  the  huts 
were  visited  by  the  crew  of  the  Victory,  whose  feelings  were 
sensibly  excited  on  reflecting  how  human  beings  could  live  in 
a  state  of  such  excessive  wretchedness  as  their  dwellings  ap. 
peared  to  be.  The  disagreeable  effluvia  which  proceeded  from 
their  huts  was  hardly  bearnble,  and  it  is  surprising  that  in  so 
unhealthy  an  atmosphere,  there  should  be  any  of  them  pos< 
sessing  a  tolerable  degree  of  health.  In  a  hut  which  they 
entered,  and  which  had  been  occupied  by  a  whole  family,  tlic 
bed  occupied  nearly  half  the  space,  and  it  was  manifest  that 
father  and  mother  and  son  and  daughter,  and  all  their  chil- 
dren had  but  one  place  for  sleeping  on,  the<bed  was  of  snow, 
and  the  tenement  of  snow ;  and  yet  there  did  not  appear 
among  them  any  anxious  solicitude ;  if  their  hunger  could  be 
satisfied,  then  the  day  passed  off  with  a  measure  of  satisfac- 
tion ;  ofid  they  awaked,  after  their  repose,  only  to  eat  and  feed 
upon  their  resources,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  do  in 
the  moat  filthy  and  forbidding  manner. 

About  this  time  another  youth  fell  under  the  notice  of 
Commander  Ross,  as  a  person  likely  to  be  prevwied  on  to  ac- 
company him  in  his  return  to  England,  and  as  likely  to  be 
useful  in  the  excursions  he  was  so  repeatedly  making  at  this 
time,  in  ordei  to  discover  an  open  sea.  The  youth  listened 
to  his  overtures  to  be  his  companio'^  id  closed  with  the 
agreement  on  this  additional  conditio  iti  he  should  havo 
plenty  of  food  to  eat  whenever  he  desired  it :  on  these  terms 
he  engaged  to  accompany  Commander  Ross  to  a  distant  place 
which  was  said  to  befrequent^d  by  a  tribe  of  Esquimaux  who  had 
a  residence  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  westward,  and  one 
uf  whose  stations  during  the  summer  was  on  the  shores  of  an 
open  sea,  the  extent  of  which  had  never  yet  been  ascertained 
by  any  of  the  tribe,  and  which  sea  it  was  reported  never  was 
frozen  over.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th,  Commander  James 
Ross,  accompanied  by  the  male  Blanky  and  the  young  Es- 
quimaux, set  out  on  an  expedition  to  explore  this  portion  of 
tlie  country,  taking  care  to  supply  himself  with  an  ample  store 
of  provisions,  in  order  th lit  he  ni.ht  fulfil  his  engagements 
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with  the  Esquimaux.  The  party  however  met  with  impedi- 
ments which  they  were  not  prepared  to  encounter  ;  their  jour- 
ney was  so  intersected  with  creeks  and  inlets,  and  the  water 
was  such  a  depth  upon  the  ice  from  the  advance  of  the  season, 
that  he  found  it  absolutely  impossible  to  proceed  without  the 
assistance  of  a  boat,  and  he  therefore  bent  his  course  more  to 
t|ie  southward,  pushing  on  his  researches  until  the  scarcity  of 
provisions  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  returri,  and  to  re- 
trace their  steps  to  the  ship,  where  they  arrived  on  the  SSrd 
in  safety. 

AH  appearance  of  success  in  getting  to  the  westward  when 
the  ship  became  liberated  began  to  vanish  ;  the  passage  of  the 
btrait  of  the  Hecia  and  Fury  appeared  to  be  mere  conjecture, 
and  was  in  fact  only  a  large  inlet,  bounded  by  land  which 
joins  Melville  Peninsula  and  Cockburn  Island,  and  that  Cap- 
tain Parry  erred  in  stating  it  to  be  the  passage  to  an  open 
sea.  This  day  was  the  anniversary  of  King  George  the 
Fourth's  birth-day,  and  was  also  the  anniversary  day  of  the 
departure  of  the  Victory  from  Woolwich.  These  two  events 
were  therefore  celebrated  by  dressing  the  ship  out  in  her  co- 
lours, and  by  firing  a  alute  of  twenty-one  guns,  and  also  by 
giving  to  each  man  a  portion  of  rum.  The  Esquimaux  whom 
Commander  Ross  intended  to  take  with  him  to  England  was 
standing  on  the  deck,  and  near  to  the  guns  which  were  fired 
on  this  occasion,  the  report  threw  him  into  a  panic ;  he  gave  a 
high  jump,  and,  putting  his  hands  to  his  ears,  he  ran  about  the 
ship  in  a  state  of  alarm,  and  on  the  second  gun  being  fired  he 
fled  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  betook  himself  to  the  cabin  where 
Captain  Ross  was  sitting,  and  strove  to  hide  himself  under  the 
table.  By  degrees  Commander  Ross  induced  him  to  leave 
the  cabin,  but  no  efforts  could  prevail  on  him  to  ap- 
proach that  part  of  the  ship  where  the  gun  had  been  fired  off". 
To  draw  off  his  mind  from  the  circumstance.  Commander  Ross 
made  him  a  present  of  a  file,  which  was  always  considered  by 
them  as  a  most  vaiu  ible  present.  On  receiving  it  he  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  desire  to  take  it  to  his  parents,  but  Com- 
mander Ross  toKI  him  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out 
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on  another  journey  into  the  country)  and  that,  if  he  would  ip. 
main  and  accompany  him,  a  further  remuneration  should  I>l* 
made  to  him.  In  this  he  appeared  to  acquiesce ;  and  after 
this  he  went  to  the  steward's  room  in  order  to  feast  his  appe- 
tite according  to  agreement,  and  fed  like  a  voracious  glutton 
until  he  had  filled  his  stomach  to  the  full.  After  this  he  ap- 
peared quiet  and  easy,  as  though  nothing  particular  had  oc- 
curred ;  but  as  night  came  on  he  took  advantage  of  the  dark^ 
ness  to  quit  the  ship  and  to  return  to  his  people,  carrying 
with  him  a  number  of  nails  and  a  hammer  belonging  to  tiie 
carpenter,  who  had  been  engaged  in  making  a  travelling 
boat  for  Commander  Ross,  and  which  had  been  engaging  his 
attention,  probably  with  the  express  design  of  possessing  him- 
self of  such  articles  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  on. 

On  the  37th  Commander  Ross  and  the  mate  accompanied 
a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  in  one  of  their  expeditions.  Pre- 
vious to  their  journey,  an  incident  occurred,  which  had  like 
to  have  been  attended  with  the  most  serious  consequences. 
For  some  time,  from  the  circumstance  of  Captain  Ross  having 
stated  to  them  particular  places  where  they  should  seek  for 
seals,  and  which  turned  out  to  be  successful,  they  became  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  Angekok  or  conjuror, 
and  that  events  took  place  according  to  his  will :  shortly  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Commander  Ross  a  little  boy  had  fallen 
from  a  precipice  and  was  most  severely  bruised ;  this  also  was 
attributed  to  the  power  of  Captain  Ross,  and  on  the  approach 
of  Commander  Ross,  who  was  fortunately  accompanied  by  Mr. 
M*Diarmid  the  surgeon,  the  £squimaux  manifested  feelings 
of  so  hostile  a  character,  that  Commander  Ross  and  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  stood  on  the  defensive,  and  raised  their  guns  to 
their  shoulders  in  order  to  drive  back  their  assailants ;  but  af- 
ter a  little  parley,  and  Mr.  M^Diarmid  assuring  them  that 
though  the  child  was  much  bruised,  yet  that  no  bones  were 
broken  and  that  it  would  shortly  recover,  peace  was  restored, 
through  the  more  particular  interference  of  one  of  the  Esqui- 
maux females.  Commander  Ross  took  the  opportunity  when 
their  usual  intercourse  was  re-established,  to  present  a  clasp 
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IcniFe  which  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  this  female,  and  her  Uiank- 
fulness  and  affection  toward  the  donor  became  so  great,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  could  avoid  rubbing 
noses,  (or  being  koonigged  as  their  word  is).  She  practised 
every  manoeuvre  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  rubbing  her  nose 
ngainstthenoseof  the  Commander,  and  heat  length  escaped 
enjoying  the  favour  she  intended  him  by  the  party  setting  for- 
wards on  their  journey. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  the  first  snow-bird  was  seen,  which  was 
considered  as  a  prognostic  of  the  weather  opening.  On  the 
following  day,  a  party  were  sent  with  provisions  for  Com- 
mander Ross,  to  be  placed  as  had  been  appointed  fur  his  use 
on  his  return.  As  these  provisions  could  not  be  conveyed 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Esquimaux,  recourse  was  had 
to  a  deception  in  order  to  prevent  their  taking  possession  of 
them :  it  was  stated  to  them  that  the  Angekoks  had  directed 
them  to  convey  a  certain  portion  of  provisions  to  a  particular 
spot,  for  the  use  of  the  spirits  who  had  control  over  the  seals 
and  walrusses,  and  thai  on  their  attending  to  these  direcUons 
depended  all  their  success  in  the  following  season.  A  more 
powerful  or  more  effectual  means  could  not  have  been  devised 
to  preserve  the  provisions  for  the  use  of  Commander  Ross  and 
his  party ;  for  after  this  was  made  known  no  power  or  per- 
suasion whatever  could  have  induced  one  of  the  natives  to 
touch  the  least  portion  of  the  provisions,  and  they  remained  in 
safety  till  the  return  of  Commander  Ross  and  his  party.  What 
a  pity  it  is  that  these  wretched  human  beings  should  be  en- 
tirely uninstructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  the  only  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  left  to  such 
diabolical  delusions.  What  a  pity  that  at  this  time,  when  ef- 
forts are  making  to  send  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  almost 
every  quarter  of  the  world,  th^  poor  and  wretched  Esquimaux, 
who  occupies  one  of  the  most  dreary  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
possesses  fewer  means  of  comfort  than  any  other  people  un- 
der the  canopy  of  heaven,  should  have  no  Wilberforce,  no 
Butterworth,  no  follower  of  the  ever  blessed  Jesus  to  advocate 
their  cause,  to  urge  the  duty  of  sending  the  glad  tidings  of 
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salvation  to  their  snowy  huts,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  know« 
ledge  of  him  whom  to  know  is  life  eternal,  and  whom  to  serve 
is  perfect  freedom.  Should  these  observations  fall  under  the 
notice  of  any  who  can  urge  forward  the  claims  of  this  people, 
let  them  ever  bear  the  circumstance  on  their  hei^rts  until  the 
event  is  accomplished. 

On  the  4th  of  May  Commander  Ross  and  his  companions 
returned,  almost  worn  out  with  fatigue.  They  had  killed  two 
musk  oxen,  but  the  dogs  were  so  worn  out  that  they  were  uii- 
al)le  to  drag  their  provisions  to  the  ship.  One  of  the  oxen 
on  being  brought  on  board,  weighed  one  hundred  and  thirty* 
nine  pounds.  They  also  shot  some  grouse,  so  that  the  table 
in  the  cabin  was  well  supplied  with  game.  One  of  the  oxen 
was  left  behind,  where  it  was  killed,  until  they  had  time  to 
fetch  it  away.  This  circumstance  gave  the  natives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  up  the  ox  and  appropriate  it  to  themselves,  car- 
rying it  into  the  vicinity  of  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  barter- 
ing it  with  the  people  of  the  Victory  and  burying  it  Under  the 
snow.  Commandei*  Ross  gave  to  two  of  the  natives  who  had 
accompanied  him  a  present  each  of  a  knife,  in  full  recom- 
pense for  their  services,  and  not  expecting  that  either  of  them 
would  claim  the  ox  which  was  left  behind.  Notwithstanding 
this,  the  Esquimaux  had  the  boldness  to  bring  the  ox,  cut  up 
in  large  pieces,  to  offer  for  sale,  and  as  one  of  the  party  was  of 
I  most  savage  appearance  and  demeanour,  it  was  thought  best 
to  overlook  the  unfaithfulness  manifested,  and  a  file  being 
given  as  a  remuneration,  they  took  their  leave. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  another  expedition  took  place 
under  Commander  Ross,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  natives. 
They  set  out  with  two  sledges  drawn  by  dogs ;  but  they  had 
not  proceeded  to  any  great  distance  before  seven  of  the  party 
were  severely  afflicted  in  their  eyes  and  became  nearly  blind, 
and  were  obliged  to  return.  Mr  M*Diarmid,  on  examination, 
stated  it  to  be  a  species  of  ophthalmia  occiisioned  by  a  con- 
stant exposure  to  the  glare  of  the  snow ;  and  by  his  judicious 
treatment  of  them,  they  shortly  recovered,  excepting  that  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  eyes  by  wearing  a  shade  over 
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them.  The  foot  of  one  of  the  mates,  George  Taylor,  havin;^ 
been  front  bitten,  a  mortification  followed,  and  it  became  ne* 
cetsary  to  take  off  part  of  the  foot ;  this  operation  was  per- 
formed  with  great  success  by  Mr.  M'Diarmid  the  surgeon ; 
and  it  was  indeed  rather  to  be  considered  as  wimderful  that 
more  casualties  did  not  occur,  when  the  men  were  so  often  ex- 
posed to  the  severities  of  the  weather. 

The  month  of  June  being  now  commenced,  the  crew  were 
busily  employed  in  caulking  the  ship,  setting  up  the  rigging, 
and  making  every  other  preparation  for  quitting  their  present 
situation  when  the  weather  would  permit.  The  birds  began 
to  re-appear,  and  plovers,  grouse,  snipes,  buntings  and  other 
birds  made  their  appearance,  enlivening  the  scene  of  their  alxxlv, 
as  well  as  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  fur  the 
table. 

On  the  14th  of  June  Commander  Rosa  returned  from  his 
excursion,  after  an  absence  of  a  month,  during  which  time 
the  party  had  suffered  great  privations.  He  brought  back 
only  two  of  his  dogs,  having  been  under  the  necessity  of  kil- 
ling some  of  them  to  provide  food  for  the  others,  having  been 
quite  unsuccessful  in  seal  catching,  and  in  his  effort?  to  pro- 
cure food.  The  men  who  accompanied  him  in  their  appear- 
ance manifested  that  they  had  been  passing  through  the  se- 
verest trials,  and  the  result  altogether  was  of  the  tnost  un-cheer- 
ing  character.  It  appeared  to  be  clearly  certain  that  no  p^is- 
sage  was  to  be  found  to  the  west-ward,  and  that  if  it  wi:  '«> 
be  found,  it  must  be  sougRt  in  a  more  southerly  directioi 
Still  ardent  in  the  pursuit,  Commander  doss  resolved  upon 
another  expedition  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  admit,  and 
the  necessary  materials  and  provisions  could  be  prepared  i'or 
the  journey.  The  lossof  the  dogs  was  scarcely  possible  to  be 
replaced,  as  the  crew,  from  sickness  and  fatigue,  were  not  in  a 
proper  condition  to  undergo  any  severe  labour.  To  drag  the 
sledges  through  the  snow  in  its  present  partly  melted  state  re- 
quired a  strength  far  exceeding  what  would  be  needed  when 
the  ground  was  hard  frozen,  and  the  surface  become  of  an 
icy  character.     However,  on  the  Q£lh,  ten  of  the  Qiost  able  of 
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the  crew  set  forward,  carrying  a  boat  wliicii  had  been  coti« 
itructed  for  the  purpose,  and,  with  the  assiatance  of  which 
Commander  lloss  entertained  hopes  that  he  should  be  able  tu 
cross  the  creeks  and  inlets  which  hitherto  bad  so  much 
obstructed  his  progress.  In  a  few  hours  after  he  himself  set 
out  and  followed  the  steps  of  his  party 

The  pumps  having  been  put  into  order  for  working,  the 
•hip  was  pumped  clear,  a  circumstance  which  had  not  taken 
place  for  the  last  nine  months,  and  the  bilged  water  was  ex- 
tremely offensive,  so  much  so  that  the  men  could  scarcely  stand 
to  their  duty ;  and  it  became  a  matter  to  be  remarked  upua 
that  this  filthy  water  should  have  been  so  long  accumulating 
in  the  ship  without  producing  a  much  greater  degree  of  sick- 
ness. Having  finished  the  pumping,  the  men  were  employed 
to  cut  the  ship  clear,  in  order  that  she  might  be  righted,  as 
she  leaned  too  much  to  the  starboard.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  efforts  they  were  unable  to  bring  the  ship  to  her  proper 
level  and  she  continued  in  a  degree  in  a  straining  position. 

Parties  went  out  at  this  time  every  evening  with  their  guns 
and  brought  in  plenty  of  fowls,  so  that  there  was  no  occasion 
to  touch  the  resources  of  the  ship.  The  geese  also  laid  plen> 
ty  of  eggs,  and  were  greatly  prized.  Several  deer  with  their 
fawns  were  also  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  man  who 
saw  them  having  no  gun  with  him  they  escaped,  and  on  the 
following  day  they  could  not  be  traced.  Captain  Ross  having 
been  on  excursions,  returned  on  the  3rd  of  July,  and  brought 
with  him  a  large  quantity  of  fish,  amounting  in  weight  to  about 
five  hundred  pounds,  which  he  had  purchased  from  some  oF 
the  Esquimaux,  being  the  amount  of  a  store  which  they  had 
laid  up  the  preceding  autumn.  These  fish  were  in  a  frozen 
state,  and  when  tharved  the  juices  of  the  fish  appeared  as  fresh 
as  though  only  caugnt  on  the  preceding  day*  in  consequence 
of  this  great  supply,  which  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  a  seal 
knife ;  an  issue  was  made  of  salmon  and  rice  to  each  man,  iu 
lieu  of  the  preserved  meats,  and  they  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
change  with  great  pleasure.  A  party  were  now  sent  to  another 
store  offish  which  had  been  purchased  by  Captain  Ross,  and 
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of  greater  bulk  than  the  former,  a  great  part  of  which  were 
recently  caught.  A  tank  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
Fury  was  made  use  of  to  stow  away  these  fish ;  first  «  layer 
of  snow  being  laid  down,  then  a  layer  of  salmon,  and  so  aU 
ternately  until  the  tank  was  filled. 

On  the  9th  an  Esquimaux  made  his  appearance  at  the  ship, 
and  offered  a  quantity  of  salmon  for  sale,  weighing  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which  were  purchased  at  the 
price  of  a  seal  knife  and  a  file.  These  fish  however  were  of 
flmall  sise,  not  weighing  more  than  a  pound  a  fish,  and  must 
not  be  supposed  to  come  to  any  thing  approaching  the  size  of 
the  fish  caught  in  the  rivers  of  Scotland  or  England. 

On  the  l6th  Commander  Ross  and  Mr.  M*Diarmid,  with 
some  of  the  crew  accompanied  a  party  of  the  natives  on  a  fish- 
ing party,  taking  their  nets  with  them,  a  mode  of  fishing  un- 
known to  these  people.  Their  success  was  very  great,  and 
filled  the  natives  with  astonishment  On  the  first  haul  with 
the  net,  they  caught  580  salmon,  and  on  the  next  haul  1  ISO 
fish  were  procured.  The  surprise  and  joy  of  these  people 
was  excessive  on  the  occasion,  and  they  jumped  into  the  water 
on  observing  the  fish  in  shoals,  uttering  exclamations  of  joy, 
and  throwing  them  out  with  their  hands  as  far  as  possible  up- 
on the  land.  Commander  Ross  gave  them  as  many  as  they 
could  carry,  and  told  them  that  in  about  three  days  he  would 
again  bring  his  nets,  and  if  he  was  equally  successful,  that  they 
should  have  a  further  supply.  Accordingly  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, he  visited  the  spot,  and  found  that  the  Esquimaux 
were  there  to  meet  him.  Th«y  received  him  with  loud  shouts 
expressive  of  their  joy,  and  ran  towards  the  lake  where  they 
expected  to  be  favoured  with  the  same  degree  of  success  they 
had  formerly  experienced.  The  place  appeared  to  be  literal- 
ly full  offish,  and  on  throwing  in  the  seine  they  brought  out 
no  less  than  S,400  fish,  and  the  weight  was  so  great  that  ap- 
prehensions were  entertained  that  the  seine  would  break. 

Nolhnig  could  exceed  the  pleasure  which  the  Esquimaux 
manifested  at  the  tight  of  such  anumberof  fish,  exceeding  almost 
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any  thing  on  record,  and  they  were  supplied  with  them  to 
their  hearts  content,  returning  to  their  hut*  loaded  with  food 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  crew  continued  in  the  mean  time 
to  proceed  in  rigging  the  shipf  and  getting  on  !>oard  the  various 
instruments  which  had  been  used  in  the  oboi  atories.  On 
the  80th  the  crow's  nest  was  got  up^  «nd  the  chests  and  bed- 
ding were  sent  on  shore  in  order  that  they  might  be  properly 
aired.  There  were  at  this  time  several  of  the  crew  in  a  vckly 
state,  and  symptoms  of  scurvy  appeared  ;  but  every  uuaiH 
was  used  by  supplying  them  with  fresh  wholesome  food,  niid 
causing  them  to  take  gentle  exercise,  to  promote  their  recovery. 
On  the  24th  of  July  the  ship  became  dear  of  the  ice,  and 
every  prospect  was  now  presented  of  their  being  able  to  leave 
their  winter  abode.  Every  exertion  was  now  made  to  get  the 
ship  ready  for  sea  as  soon  as  the  ice  should  be  in  motion.  The 
launch,  which  had  been  drawn  under  the  ice,  became  disen- 
gaged, and  being  hauledon  shore,  was, on  examination, found  to 
have  nine  of  her  timbers  broken  and  some  of  the  butts  started. 
It  was  deemed  necessary  however  that  they  should  take  the 
launch  with  them,  and  the  carpenter  was  therefore  ordered  tu 
put  her  in  complete  repair.  On  the  first  of  August  the  main 
ice  became  loose,  but  still  the  way  of  release  for  the  ship  was 
far  from  cheering.  The  wind  necessary  to  open  a  way  for 
her  departure  by  dispersing  the  ice,  ought  to  have  been  south, 
westerly,  whereas  for  many  days  it  had  remained  northerly. 
Several  of  the  cre«r  were  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health,  and 
very  ill  qualified  to  undertake  the  arduous  duties  which  they 
were  now  expecting  to  be  called  on  to  perform.  At  no  great 
distance  they  saw  the  ice  running  and  clearing  the  Sea,  but 
the  ship  was,  as  it  were,  cooped  up  in  a  small  bay,  and  the  ice 
closely  packed  around  them.  Commander  Koss  went  in  a 
boat  to  examine  the  state  of  the  ice,  and  on  returning  stated 
that  no  prospect  presented  itself  of  extricating  themselves,  and 
even  if  the  ship  was  moved  from  herpresent  situation,  siill  there 
was  the  appearance  of  their  not  being  able  to  proceed  far  without 
mcetingfurtherbesetments;  atallevents,  they  had  tolookfoniard 
to  a  most  difficult  and  intricate  navigation,  in  which  much  judg- 
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nieiit  and  furtitudc  would  be  necmarj  to  ftccomplbh  their  ch* 
ciipe.  Their  present  Mtuation  was  altogether  ot  ditmal  pros- 
|H>ct,  and  tended  wry  much  to  dispirit  the  men,  as  it  seemed 
likely  they  would  have  to  pass  another  winter  at  their  present 
station,  with  a  scarcity  of  fuel  and  provisions.  Of  the  latter 
however,  there  was  at  this  time  an  abundant  supply,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  past ;  birds  and  animals  were  daily  killed 
by  the  sportsmen,  and  the  fish  were  apparently  inexhaustible. 
The  shoals  often  fame  ao  close  to  the  shore,  that  they  might 
almost  be  tossed  out  by  the  hand.  Q;i  the  31st  the  wind  be* 
cnme  westerly  and  a  dawn  of  hope  began  agaia  to  arise,  but 
oti  the  Ist  of  September  it  changed  to  the  northward  again, 
blowing  severely  and  accompanied  with  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
On  the  following  day  it  became  a  violent  hurricane,  and  ap> 
prehensions  were  entertained,  that  the  tackling  of  the  ship 
would  be  carried  away  by  it ;  the  ice  also  was  drivett  along  in 
large  floes,  so  as  to  render  the  passiige  more  difficult  for  the 
ship  whenever  she  might  float.  There  was  a  sufficiency  of 
water  to  enable  the  ship  to  UK>ve,  but  the  ice  was  so  packed 
about  the  outside  of  it,  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  at  na- 
vigation. I'lie  depth  of  water  where  the  Victory  lay  was 
sometimes  very  shallow^  and  varying  from  three  feet  to  four 
and  five  fathoms.  It  would  have  been  destruction  to  the  ship 
to  attempt  to  force  this  passage  at  low  water ;  but  on  the 
4th  of  September,  taking  advantage  of  the  spring  (ides,  the 
men  giving  three  cheers,  began  warping  the  ship  through  the 
passage,  and  to  the  inexpressible  joy  of  all  parties  she  moved 
on  towards  her  destination.  She  had  proceeded  however 
but  a  few  yards  before  she  grounded  on  a  rock,  and  as  the 
tide  returned  she  slipped  oft'  and  took  the  bottom.  Her  situ- 
ation was  thus  again  become  very  alarming,  but  their  hope 
was  that  she  would  float  at  high  water,  and  that  she  might  do 
the    laborious   duty  of  lightening  her   by  taking  every 
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article  out  of  the  ship  was  found  to  be  necessary.  Grtat  and 
arduous  was  this  undertaking,  but  the  necessity  was  evident 
and  therefore  not  a  murmur  was  heard,  not  one  expression  of 
oisratisfuction  uttered;  the,  attempt  was  instantly  set  about. 
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and  the  ship  was  actually  cleared  or  all  her  stores  and  provi. 
sions.  Having  thus  far  fulfilled  their  duty,  and  a  relaxation 
from  labour  having  opened  an  opportunity  for  reflection,  some 
of  the  crew  began  to  entertiun  forebodings  that  their  voyage 
might  teirminate  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Fury,  and  that 
perhaps  the  stores  of  the  Victory  might  have  to  remain  on  the 
beach  to  supply  the  wants  of  some  future  voyagers  to  these 
northern  regions. 

The  rising  of  the  tide  was  now  anxiously  waited  for.  Every 
one  had  his  eye  fixed  by  his  solicitude  to  notice  its  slow 
though  certain  advance.  Should  she  not  float  there  appeared 
no  alternative  but  to  leave  her,  as  the  crew  of  the  Fury  had 
done  before,  and  seek  to  find  one  of  the  whaling  ships  which 
might  frequent  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  sound,  or  Baffin's 
bay :  but  the  hope  of  finding  any  ship  in  diese  parts  would  be 
vain  until  the  spring,  and  that  therefore  they  must  expect  to 
pass  another  dreary  winter  in  these  inhospitable  and  cheerless 
climes. 

Steadily  was  the  eye  fixed  upon  the  vessel,  as  the  tide 
flowed  round  her ;  and  deeper  and  deeper  was  the  aqxicty, 
with  which  the  mark  was  regarded,  which  indicated  the  alti- 
tude of  the  tide.  It  was  now  three  quarters  tide,  and  still 
the  Victory  was  stationary.  The  water  had  risen  above  the 
numerical  mark  on  her  rudder ;  and  therefore,  unless  she  was 
actually  jammed  in  between  two  rocks,  the  confidence  amount- 
ed almost  to  a  certainty,  that  she  would  float  before  the,  wa- 
ter had  reached  the  high  water  mark.  It  was  one  of  those 
trying  moments  of  human  life,  which  description  cannot  reach, 
and  which,  imagination  in  the  wildest  of  her  flights,  can  scarce- 
ly approach.  It  was  the  moment  of  decision,  perhaps,  be- 
tween a  long  and  dreary  period  of  misery  and  want,  in  the 
utmost  extreme  of  human  sufiering,  and  a  safe  return  to  their 
country  and  their  home. 

Gradually,  and  as  it  were  with  the  imperceptible  growth  ot 
the  tide,  the  water  gurgled  round  the  Victory.  It  was  a 
breathless  expectation,  depictured  in  its  strongest  features,  on 
the  countenances  of  the  anxious  mariners ;  and,  as  the  ship 
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first  heaved  with  the  wave,  that  came  rolling  towards  her— 
the  watch  on  the  bow  shouted,  *'  she  floats,  she  floats."  The 
sound  passed  from  the  foremast  tu  the  raizen :  and  Hope,  the 
tutelar  deity  of  the  sailor,  whispered  her  inspirations  into 
every  breast.  The  tide  was  not  yet  at  its  height ;  but  al- 
though the  ship  was  afloat,  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  her  being  at  liberty  ;  for  as  the  stores,  and  in  fact 
the  entire  cargo  of  the  Victory,  were  on  the  beach,  it  would 
have  been  the  extreme  of  bad  management,  and  perhaps  the 
means  of  deranging  the  whole  of  their  future  proceedings,  if 
they  had  attempted  to  move  from  the  position,  in  which  they 
then  lay.  It  was,  however,  considered  an  act  of  prudence  to  get 
her  into  deeper  water,  and  she  was  therefore  moved  as  far  as 
possible  further  to  the  northward,  and  laid  alongside  of  a  berg 
which  seemed  to  form  a  good  hold  for  her. 

i\s  the  tide  returned,  the  ship  grounded  again  in  a  situation 
of  a  most  dangerous  character,  for  the  bottom  was  found  to 
consist  of  forked  and  sharp  pointed  rocks,  by  which  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship  might  be  greatly  injured.  Her  hull  was  in 
danger  from  the  pressure  of  the  ice,  and  she  might  receive  a 
squeeze  which  would  disarrange  all  her  timbers.  It  was  a 
matter  of  consideration  under  such  circumstances,  whether  it 
would  not  be  best  to  push  the  ship  farther  on  before  the  stores 
and  provisions  were  conveyed  on  board,  which  in  that  case 
must  be  effected  by  means  of  the  launch  ;  or,  whether  they 
should  be  conveyed  on  board  as  the  ship  now  lay.  In  the 
latter  case  there  might  be  a  danger  of  her  grounding  again, 
and  in  the  former  the  distance  would  occasion  a  greater  delay. 
To  determine  this  point  soundings  were  tuken,  and  in  the  end 
the  stores  were  ordered  to  be  immediately  sliipped.  The  whole 
of  the  two  following  days  were  occupied  in  conveying  the 
stores  on  board.  The  ship  now  lay  m  a  very  dangerous  state 
as  had  any  pressure  ta'ien  place  from  the  iceberg  the  ship 
must  have  been  crushed.  However,  the  re-shipment  of  the 
stores  were  completed  without  any  accident,  and  the  men  were 
set  to  cut  through  the  icebergs  with  their  saws.  The  ice  how. 
ever  was  impelled  by  the  tide  into  the  bay,  ancl  formed  such 
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heavy  masses,  that  they  were  unable  to  force  a  passage  through 
them.  On  the  11th  the  wind  being  southerly,  all  hands  were 
employed  with  the  ice  saws,  and  a  passage  seemed  to  be  open  ■ 
ed,  but  on  trial  the  ship  was  found  to  be  so  closely  bound 
in  with  heavy  ice,  that  nothing  effectual  was  accomplished. 
The  crew  however  continued  to  employ  their  saws  on  the 
12th  and  1 3th,  when  at  length  the  ship  floated  with  a  south- 
erly wind. 

On  the  17th,  the  ice  opened  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner, 
with  the  wind  from  the  north-north>west,  and  the  Aurora 
shining  mpst  brilliantly.  A  boat  was  dispatched  to  examine 
the  ice,  and,  from  the  report,  that  was  received  on  its  return, 
at  2  o^clock  P.M.,  the  Victory  was  once  more  under  sail,  and 
she  stretched  along  the  land  until  having  made  nearly  four 
miles,  a  boat  was  sent  a>head  with  a  whale  line,  and  the  ship 
was  made  fast  to  a  berg,  with  the  intention  of  remaining  in 
that  position  until  the  following  morning.  During  the  I8th 
and  19th,  the  wind  shifted  to  almost  all  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass, driving  the  ice  in  every  direction.  But  the  Victory  had 
got  into  such  an  unfavourable  situation,  that  very  little  hope 
remained,  of  emancipating  her  from  it:  no  other  prospect 
therefore  presented  itself,  than  passing  another  winter  within 
four  miles  of  the  former  harbour.  On  the  20th,  the  wind  got 
round  to  the  south-west,  blowing  strong :  but  it  was  too  late 
fur  the  Victory  to  take  advantage  of  it,  as  she  was  completely 
frozen  in,  and  the  young  ice  pouring  in  upn  her,  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  labour  of  the  crew  was  here  severe  indeed,  in  cut- 
ting away  the  young  ice,  to  keep  the  ship  clear:  but  it  was  a 
most  disheartening  task,  for  they  had  no  sooner  cleared  her  in 
one  quarter,  than  she  was  blocked  up  in  another ;  and  faint 
indeed,  was  now  the  hope  of  ever  moving  the  vessel  from  the 
perilous  situation  in  which  she  lay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  wind  blew  from  the  east. 
ward  but  the  ice  deviated  not  from  its  usual  direction ;  to- 
wards mid-day,  however,  it  veered  suddenly  round  to  the 
northward,  and  on  account  of  this  sudden  change,  the  ice  came 
rushing  in,  driving  every  thin^  before  it.    At  that  time,  tlte 
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Victory  was  fast  to  two  large  birgs :  but  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  was  so  great,  that  it  scot  the  bergs  and  the  ship  right  on 
shore,  so  that  at  low  water  she  was  lying  aground  on  some 
very  heavy  pieces  of  ice,  the  ice  itself  being  aground  also, 
^s  the  tide  rose,  she  floated,  but  with  every  ebb  she  rested  on 
the  ice,  endangering  her  bottom,  nnd  rendering  her  situation 
one  of  the  greatest  peril.  All  hands  were  now  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  ice  from  under  her  bottom :  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  when  the  tide  ebbed,  she  came  nearly  on 
her  broadside. 

On  the  27th,  the  rudder  was  unshipped ;  the  wind  still 
blowing  hard  from  the  north-east,  and  about  two  miles  off,  a 
vast  expanse  of  clear  water,  with  a  very  dark  watery  sky  ;  but 
the  ship  was  so  blocked  up,  that  it  was  then  reduced  to  a  cer« 
tainty,  that  their  progress  for  that  season  was  at  an  end.  Com- 
mander Ross  left  the  ship  to  take  a  view  of  the  position  in 
which  the  Victory  lay,  and  to  seek  for  a  place  where  she 
might  harbour  for  the  winter.  He  ascended  a  hill,  and  to 
the  northward  saw  a  clear  sea,  in  which  the  Victory  might 
have  been  if  she  had  kept  on  her  course,  on  the  day  that  she 
left  Felix  Harbour,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  the  bergs. 

From  the  29th  of  September  to  the  Srd  of  October,  the 
(.■rew  were  laboriously  employed  in  getting  the  ship  into  her 
winter  harbour,  and  in  five  days  they  got  her  no  further  than 
35  feet.  The  crew  were  principally  engaged  in  cutting  a  <  a- 
nal  for  the  ship  to  winter  in,  or  rather  the  canal  was  cut  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  ship  into  deeper  water,  for  where 
she  then  lay,  the  heavy  ice  was  clear  of  her  bottom ;  but,  at 
low  water,  she  would  fall  on  her  broadside,  if  she  were  not 
shored  up  every  tide,  which  was  one  of  the  severest  labours 
which  the  crew  had  to  undergo,  during  the  whole  of  the  voy- 
age :  in  fact,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the  privations,  which 
they  underwent  at  this  period,  and  the  constant  and  unremit- 
ting labour  to  which  they  were  exposed,  may  be  denominated 
as  the  most  trying  part  of  the  voyage. 

From  the  1st.  of  November  to  the  10th,  the  principal  duty  of 
tlie  crew  was  unrigging  the  vessel,  and  preparing  her  for   ier 
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winlcrlng ;  the  wind  blowing  strong,  sometimes  accompanied 
with  snow,  frohi  the  northward  and  the  westward.  The  ship 
was  banked  up  an  during  the  preceding  winter,  and  a  snow 
deck  was  raised  as  a  protection  against  the  violence  of  the  wea- 
ther. Snow  walls  were  also  built  about  the  ship,  and  an  ob 
servatory  was  commenced  on  the  highest  hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  harbour.  The  powder  was  got  out  of  the  ship 
for  fear  of  fire,  and  the  boats  housed  up,  and  covered  with 
snow,  to  keep  them  from  renting.  A  spar  was  placed  on  a 
high  hill  as  a  flagstaff,  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the  Esqui- 
maux  to  the  ship,  whose  visits,  during  the  preceding  winter, 
had,  in  many  instances,  been  highly  acceptable,  as  they  were 
the  purveyors  of  different  kinds  of  food,  and  of  materials 
from  which  the  winter  clothing  was  to  be  made.  In  fine  wea- 
ther a  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  spar ;  but  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  a  constant  watch  upon  it,  as  it  was  an  object  which  the 
Esquimaux  women  had  a  great  desire  to  obtain  possession  of, 
as  an  ornament  round  their  necks. 

The  30th  of  November  was  the  last  day  in  which  they  en- 
joyed the  sight  of  the  sun  ;  and  this  circumstance  led  the  par- 
ty to  reflect  on  the  privations  they  probably  would  have  to 
sustain,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  to  go  through,  by  remain- 
ing in  this  inhospitable  climate  another  winter.  'I'he  officers 
now  began  to  go  out  in  the  pursuit  of  game,  and  very  few 
days  intervened  wherein  some  were  not  procured.  They  thus 
passed  through  the  months  of  November  and  December,  keep- 
ing the  festival  of  Christmas  by  an  extra  allowance  of  grog 
and  soup,  and  other  provisions  to  the  crew  in  general,  and 
displaying  in  the  cabin  all  the  various  dainties  which  climates 
of  a  milder  character  could  be  found  to  provide.  The  crew 
had  also,  in  the  course  of  this  time,  built  observatories,  and 
erected  snow  walls  to  protect  them  from  the  severe  winds  and 
drifting  of  the  snow. 

The  commencement  of  the  new  year  was  severely  cold,  and 
the  thermometer  was  for  a  few  days  at  sixty  degrees  below 
>ero ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,  parties 
often  went  out  on  shooting  expeditions.     About  the  middle  of 
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the  month  the  weather  became  more  mild,  and  on  the  19th 
the  sun  just  peeped  over  the  horizon  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
crew.  Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather  Com- 
mander R088  was  continually  visiting  the  observatory  and 
taking  observations*  The  month  of  February  came  in  very 
mild,  and  great  success  attended  the  shooting  parties.  At 
one  time  they  saw  fifteen  grouse  in  one  covey,  and  killed  a 
great  number  of  foxes.  On  the  SSrd  Commander  James  Ross 
and  Blanky,  the  mate,  commenced  the  dipping  needle,  the 
movements  of  which  they  watched  with  a  solicitude  and  in- 
tenseness  of  application  that  can  scarcely  be  described. 

The  weather  was  very  severe  during  the  month  of  March  and 
more  so  than  the  spring  of  the  preceding  year ;  there  was  als^ 
oftentimes  sudden  changes  of  the  weather  which  greatly  affected 
the  crew,  who  were  occupied  in  fetching  gravel  for  the  canal 
and  building  snow  houses  to  shade  the  thermometer.  The 
shooting  parties  still  continued  to  be  very  successful,  so  that 
the  cabin  was  abundantly  supplied  with  game.  On  the  6th 
of  April  orders  were  issued  for  a  party  to  prepare  for  an  ex- 
cursion to  explore  the  land  which  runs  to  Cook's  basin,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  musk  oxen.  To  this 
end  they  were  set  to  work  in  constructing  a  tent  for  the  party 
to  sleep  in.  This  basin  or  bay  was  to  the  northward  of  the 
ship,  with  a  long  point  of  land  running  out  to  the  eastward, 
which  made  the  point  bear  north>east  from  the  ship.  From 
the  entrance  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  was  about  37  miles,  but 
there  were  a  number  of  very  fine  rivers,  which  emptied  them- 
selves into  it ;  Cook's  Basin  lay  about  38  miles  due  north  from 
the  ship,  and  it  was  supposed  by  going  to  the  head  of  this  bay 
there  would  be  found  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  or  perhaps  a 
passage. 

On  the  12th,  some  seal  skins  were  delivered  to  the  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  travelling  shoes ;  and  on  the 
14th  some  of  the  Esquimaux  dresses,  which  had  been  purchas- 
ed of  the  natives  the  preceding  winter,  were  given  to  the  crew, 
in  order  to  make  of  them  a  deer-skin  covering  for  the  party, 
whilst  sleeping  in  the  snow  house;  format  this  time  of  the 
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year,  during  the  travelling  expeditions,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  a  snow  house  at  every  stage  or  resting  place. 

The  14th  of  April  was  Commander  Ross's  birth-day,  being 
then  81  years  old ;  it  was  celebrated  in  the  cabin,  and  the 
crew  had  each  of  them  an  extra  allowance  of  grog.  On  the 
18th,  the  provisions  for  the  travelling  party  were  all  weighed 
and  stowed  away  in  the  mat  sacks ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
nine  hands  were  sent  forward  about  two  miles,  with  the  sledge. 
On  the  20th,  all  bands  were  up  as  early  as  half  past  two  in  the 
morning ;  and  having  partaken  of  a  hearty  breakfast,  at  half 
past  three  they  set  out  on  their  excursion. 

On  the  21st,  three  Esquirpaux  came  to  the  ship  who  had 
been  despatched  by  Commander  Ross,  with  instructions  to 
Captain  Ross,  to  send  some  men  with  them,  to  their  huts,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  away  some  salmon,  that  had  been 
buried  since  the  preceding  August,  The  Esquimaux  remain- 
ed on  board  all  night ;  and  early  in  the  following  morning, 
Captain  Ross,  Mr.  M*Diarmid,  and  three  men,  accompanied 
by  the  Esquimaux,  set  out  with  the  dogs  and  sledges,  to  fetch 
the  fish,  and  returned  at  3  o^clock,  bringing  with  them  2J2lbs. 
of  fish  in  very  good  condition.  Two  of  the  Esquimaux  came 
back  with  the  party,  and  remained  on  board  all  night.  A 
supper  was  provided  for  them,  and  they  each  of  them  con- 
trived to  consume  about  three  pounds.  Their  appetites  ap- 
peared to  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  decrease  of  the  food,  that 
was  before  them.  On  a  sudden,  both  of  them  were  seized  with 
an  excessive  vomiting,  which  appeared  to  be  to  them  sucha  com- 
mon occurrence,  that  with  the  greatest  coolness,  they  allowed  the 
malady  to  subside,  and  then,  if  permitted,  would  have  re- 
turned to  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  fish ;  but,  in  this 
they  were  prevented  by  one  of  the  officers,  who  had  quite 
satisfied  himself  with  this  specimen  of  Esquimaux  gluttony. 
'^Phese  human  cormorants  took  their  departure  after  breakfast. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  two  different  parties  set  out  on  an 
exploring  expedition,  one  of  which  was  under  the  command 
of  Captain  Ross  himself,  and  the  other  under  the  direction  of 
Commander  James  Ross.     Each  party  was  accompanied  by 
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five  men,  and  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  They  were  to  tra« 
vtl  in  company  for  a  certain  distance ;  but,  as  Commander 
Iloss's  journey  was  intended  to  occupy  several  days  more  than 
that  of  Captain  Ross,  relays  of  provisions  were  appointed  to 
he  made  for  his  use  at  different  intervals.  The  S3rd  being 
the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  the  Victory  left  Wool- 
wich, a  glass  of  grog  to  each  man  was  given  in  order  that  they 
might  celebrate  the  event. 

The  foot  of  the  seaman  Taylor,  which  had  been  frost- 
bitten, and  which,  notwithstanding  all  the  attention  paid  to 
him  by  the  surgeon  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  became  in  a  worse  state 
and  it  was  determined  it  should  be  amputated;  accordingly, on 
the  2nd.  of  June  the  operation  was  performed,  after  which  he 
was  laid  in  his  cot  with  every  appearance  of  doing  well.  Cap- 
tain Ross  in  the  mean  time  returned  from  his  expedition  with- 
out effecting  any  useful  discovery.  On  the  6th  a  party  were 
sent  out  with  an  additional  quantity  of  provisions  for  Com- 
mander James  Ross,  for  a  supply  on  his  return,  which  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  June,  after  a  month's  absence,  having 
penetrated  much  farther  than  on  the  preceding  year,  return- 
ing by  an  isthmus  which  divided  two  seas,  and  intersected  by 
a  number  of  lakes.  He  was  informed  by  the  natives  that  the 
sea  here  abounded  with  walrusses,  seals  and  whales,  but  the 
party  saw  none  themselves.  Commander  Ross  stated  that  al- 
though he  had  discovered  a  sea  to  the  westward,  by  which 
their  voyage  might  be  extended  in  that  quarter,  yet  the  ap- 
pearance was  on  the  whole  very  unfavourable  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  navigating  it :  however  the  circumstance  inspired  a 
hope  that  as  soon  as  the  Victory  became  liberated  from  her 
present  situation,  they  might,  be  able  to  advance  to  the  west- 
ward so  far  as  to  determine  the  question  whether  there  was  a 
passage  to  be  found  in  that  direction. 

There  now  began  to  be  some  prospect  of  liberating  the  ship 
as  the  ice  melted  fast ;  but  the  severity  of  the  frost  of  the  pre- 
sent year  continued  to  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  the 
preceding. 
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Preparations  were  now  made  to  get  the  ship  in  a  propn 
state  for  sea.  Fresh  water  was  taken  in  and  the  tanks  stowed 
away  in  the  hold  ;  the  housing  was  taken  off,  and  the  ship 
rigged.  On  the  2nd  of  July  Commander  Ross  went  on 
a  shooting  expedition,  and  brought  back  with  him  five  Esqui- 
maux, four  of  whom  had  never  been  at  the  ship  before.  The 
astonishment,  which  these  poor  creatures  evinced,  on  licing 
taken  down  into  the  cabin,  was  most  extraordinary  ;  they  ap- 
peared as  if  some  magicinn^s  wand  had  stricken  them  motion- 
less ;  the  only  part  about  them,  having  any  tendency  to  mo 
tion,  being  their  eyes,  which  rolled  about  from  one  object  to 
another ;  and  then,  having  apparently  satisfied  their  gaze,  they 
burst  into  a  kind  of  hysterical  laugh.  On  being  offered  some 
refreshment,  they  shook  their  heads,  exclaiming  JVoAr,  Nak ; 
but  when  they  saw  their  companions,  who  had  been  at  the 
ship  before,  begin  to  devour  the  food,  which  was  placed  be- 
fore him,  they  threw  off,  by  degrees,  all  reserve,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  gave  a  decisive  proof,  that  they  were  able  to  sup- 
port the  character  of  their  countrymen  for  acts  of  gluttony. 
On  discoursing  with  one  of  the  men,  it  was  discovered,  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  two  wives ;  but  he  very  cooly  intimated, 
that  one  of  them  was  very  much  at  the  service  of  any  one,  who 
on  seeing  her,  might  take  a  fancy  to  her.  They  stopped  on 
board  until  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  then  departed 
with  some  trifling  presents. 

On  the  following  day,  a  party  set  out  in  search  of  the  huts 
of  this  particular  tribe,  but  returned  unsuccessful;  during 
their  absence,  five  men,  and  three  women  with  three  children, 
arrived  at  the  ship ;  but,  although  they  brought  neither  fish, 
nor  wares  with  them,  yet  they  were  very  importunate  for 
some  presents,  and  evinced  a  strong  disposition  to  piK»r  what- 
soever they  could  lay  their  hands  upon  ;  m  fact,  they  appeared 
to  be  a  more  deceitful  and  dishonourable  set  of  beings,  than 
the  natives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Felix  Harbour.  There 
was,  however,  a  degree  of  fun  and  humour  about  these  men, 
which  had  never  been  witnessed  in  any  other  individuals  of  the 
Esquimaux  tribe,  and  aft^r  a  very  little  persuasion,  the  sulors  got 
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tlicm  to  exhibit  iheir  abilities  in  an  blsquimaux  dance ;  in  the 
course  of  which  they  threw  themselves  into  a  variety  of  gro- 
tesque and  ridiculous  attitudes,  and  koonigged  the  different 
sailors  who  came  in  contact  with  them. 

On  the  l6th,  Commander  Ross  set  out  on  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion, to  a  place  called  North  Bay,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  and  eight  of  the  crew,  taking  two  of  the  Esqui- 
maux as  guides.  On  the  first  haul  with  the  net,  they  caught 
five  hundred,  and  at  the  second  they  caught  eleven  hun- 
dred and  forty-three  ;  on  seeing  the  last  haul,  the  natives 
manifested  their  joy  by  loud  exclamations,  and  plunging  into 
the  water  ladled  out  the  fish  with  their  hands.  These  natives 
had  never  before  witnessed  the  catching  of  fish  by  the  net,  and 
were  filled  with  the  utmost  astonishment  at  the  circumstance. 
On  the  26th  they  also  caught,  at  one  haul,  3,300  salmon. 
I'he  privations  and  sufferings  which  the  men  endured,  at  this 
time,  were  however  of  the  severest  kind :  Curtis^s  feet  were  very 
much  excoriated,  and  Anthony  Buck  became  subject  to  fits, 
and  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed  to  the  ship  on  a  sledge.  The 
fish  which  had  been  procured,  were  preserved  after  different 
modes;  some  were  dried,  others  were  salted  and  dried,  and 
some  were  pickled  in  vinegar,  and  the  crew  were  thus  en- 
gaged until  the  end  of  July. 

On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  boats  were  got  off  from  the 
shore,  and  the  casks  were  filled  with  water ;  the  ice  also  be- 
gan to  give  way,  and  the  ship  drove  a  few  feet  from  her 
former  position.  Although  the  ship  was  now  liberated  from 
the  pressure  of  the  ice,  and  literally  surrounded  with  water, 
yet  the  winds  were  so  directly  in  their  teeth,  blowing  the  ice 
into  the  bay,  that  no  efforts  could  force  a  passage  into  the 
open  sea.  On  the  5th  the  ice  was  in  motion  about  the  ship, 
and  all  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  any  opening 
which  might  occur,  the  wind  being  to  the  W.  N.  W. :  but 
after  a  time  the  wind  veered  to  the  northward,  driving  the 
ice  into  the  bay,  and  choaking  up  every  opening  whereby  the 
ship  might  escape.    The  influence  which  the  wind  had  in 
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making  an  opening  by  clearing  awny  the  ice  in  one  hour,  nnH 
in  the  next  choaking  up  the  opening  by  driving  the  ice  into 
the  bay,  occasioned  the  necessity  of  being  on  the  watch  to 
take  advantage  of  any  favourable  moments  that  might  occur. 
During  this  period  the  ship  had  been  made  fast  to  an  iceberg, 
which  being  aground,  and  apparently  immovable,  she  was,  as 
all  supposed,  in  a  state  of  safety ;  on  the  9th  however,  to  the 
great  terror  of  all  on  board,  the  berg  capsized  with  a  tremen- 
dous crash,  and  the  ship  would  have  been  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends,  but  that  the  hawsers  snapped  with  the  strain,  and 
left  the  vessel  without  any  moorings.  AW  hands  instantly 
turned  out,  and  the  vessel  was  quickly  made  fast  to  another 
berg,  although  her  present  situation  did  not  seem  to  be  with- 
out  leaving  apprehensions  for  her  safety. 

On  the  I2th,  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  paid  them  a  visit, 
among  whom  was  the  native,  for  whom  a  wooden  leg  was 
made  by  the  carpenter.  He  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his 
wooden  leg,  and  paid  this  visit  to  solicit  the  gift  of  another, 
which  accordingly  was  promised  to  be  got  ready  for  him, 
against  the  next  day,  when  he  came  again  to  the  ship,  accom- 
panied  by  the  whole  of  the  tribe,  amounting  together  in  men, 
women  and  children  to  twenty-two  persons,  among  these 
several  were  recognized  as  having  been  their  acquaintance, 
when  lying  in  Felix  harbour,  and  a  familiarity  quickly  took 
place  of  a  laughable  character,  as  the  Esquimaux  p'u(ed 
their  noses  in  close  contact  with  the  noses  of  their  former 
acquaintance,  and  koonigged  the  sailors  till  their  faces  had 
partaken  somewhat  of  the  dirty  colouring,  of  their  northern 
acquaintance.  Dancing  was  now  introduced  and  the  Esqui- 
maux ladies  laid  hold  of  officer  or  sailor,  just  as  they  came 
within  their  reach,  playing  all  manner  of  antics  much  after 
the  manner  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  Mr.  Light  accompanied 
all  their  movements  by  vai-ious  tunes  on  his  violin,  and  jump* 
ing  and  jollity  continued  till  all  were  tolerably  well  fatigued 
with  their  various  amusements.  They  afterwards  partook  of  a 
repast  of  baked  seal  and  blubber,  and  wire  then  rowed 
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shore  fully  satisfied  with  the  kindness  of  their  hosts  and 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  their  several  huts.  On  Sunday, 
the  I4th  the  Esquimaux  again  presented  themselves  on  the 
beach,  making  signs  that  they  desired  to  come  on  board ; 
Captain  Ross  consented,  and  ordered  a  boat  to  be  sent  for 
them.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in  making  the 
women  sit  still,  and  one  of  the  youngest  having  fixed  her 
affections  upon  one  of  the  sailors,  resolved  in  despite  of  all 
law  or  rule,  that  she  would  koonig  him  in  the  boat ;  the  con- 
sequence was  that  this  lady  would  have  been  immersed,  head 
and  heels  in  the  water,  but  for  the  interference  of  one  of  the 
sailors.  This  however,  to  an^Esquimaux  of  either  sex,  is  no 
great  punishment,  for  in  their  travels  to  their  fishing  and 
hunting  stations,  the  ice  frequently  gives  way  beneath  their  ' 
weight,  and  they  are  plunged  into  the  water ;  this  so  often 
happens,  that  they  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  15th,  ten  Esquimaux  came  on  board,  complaining 
that  their  provisions  were  gone ;  some  seal  and  blubber  were 
cooked  for  them,  Abernethy  having  succeeded  in  getting  h 
seal  on  board  which  he  had  mortally  wounded  the  preceding 
day.  This  was  a  fortunate  occurrence,  for  it  seldom  happens 
that  the  seal  travels  far  from  its  hole,  (the  space  of  water 
being  so  called  by  the  Esquimaux,  when  the  seals  come  up 
for  the  purpose  of  respiration)  and  even  if  the  bullet  were  to 
strike  him  in  a  vital  part,  he  generally  rushes  into  the  water, 
and  dies  beneath  the  ice.  A  t  their  departure.  Commander 
Ross  gave  a  proportion  of  dried  fish  to  those  who  had  families, 
and  a  smaller  quantity  to  those  who  had  none,  the  greater 
part  of  the  fish  was  in  a  mutilated  state,  having  been  deprived 
of  a  head  or  tail  by  their  own  dogs,  but  this  circumstance  did 
not  appear  to  depreciate  the  fish  in  their  estimation. 

The  weather  for  this  month  was  exceedingly  inauspici- 
on  the  l6th  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place,  and  there 
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was  alternate  rain  and  snow,  throughout  the  remainder  of 
that  day,  and  part  of  the  succeeding  one  the  ice  i  continued  sta- 
tionary, and  there  appeared  no  prospect  of  its  clearing  away  for 
some  time.    On  the  20th  the  wind  blew  strong  from  W.  S.  W. 
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and  the  ice  letting  N.  E.  On  the  follow ing  day,  hotevcr,  the 
wind  Teered  suddenly  round  to  the  eastward,  w^'nh,  in  ihe 
situation  the  Victory  then  lay,  was  the  moat  adverse  wind 
that  could  blow,  the  ship  not  having  the  slightest  shelter. 
The  berg,  to  which  the  vessel  was  fastened  astern,  floated, 
•nd  the  bower  anchor  was  immediately  got.  ready.  The 
Victory  was  now  placed  in  a  very  awkward  predicament ;  the 
wind  at  east,  blowing  dead  upon  the  land,  drove  the  whole 
body  of  the  ice  direct  into  the  place  where  the  ship  lay.  On 
the  22nd  the  wind  blew  from  the  northward,  with  all  the 
loose  ice  drifting  on  shore,  this  was  fortunate  for  the  Victor'  . 
and  an  anchor  and  a  hawser  wore  taken  to  a  berg  nstcru,  ii, 
being  aground,  and  the  ship  was  fastened  to  it. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  ice  set  in  with  an  over- 
powering force,  by  which  the  whale  boat  got  u  tremendous 
nip,'  which  broke  all  her  timbers  and  five  thwarts,  and  render- 
ed her  nearly  useless.  She  was  got  on  board  after  consider- 
able  labour,  when  she  was  cut  in  two,  by  order  of  Captain 
Ross,  and  a  four-oared  boat  made  of  one  of  the  parts.  The 
wind  now  blew  from  the  south  and  east,  and  it  was  judged 
advisable  to  moor  the  ship  afresh,  and  a  party  was  sent  on 
shore,  for  that  purpo&e.  The  crew  were  afterwards  employed 
in  greasing  the  masts,  loosening  sails,  and  other  duties  neces- 
sary to  be  performed,  before  the  vessel  would  be  prepared  to 
leave  her  second  winter  harbour :  an  event  which  was  daily 
to  be  looked  for,  with  very  great  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the 
officers,  and  afforded  tliem  little  leisure  for  any  other  occupa- 
tion.       ^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  the  moorings,  which  had 
been  fastened  to  the  shore,  suddenly  jiiappoi  fvom  the  heavy 
strain  that  was  contmually  upon  them  ;  all  I)  i  i* s  were  t:  n 
ed  out  to  secure  the  ship  again,  but  a  'iii  ugh  it  was  effected, 
the  situation,, in  which  the  vessel  lay,  was  not  considered  ns 
wholly  exempt  from  danger.  At  eight  o^cIock  in  the  even- 
ing, the  wind  blowing  from  the  westward,  the  ice  became  ait 
in  motion,  driven  to  the  southward  and  the  eastward. 

The  2  Jih  was  the  day  of  emancipation  of  the  Victory,  from 
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ficr  long  conflncment  in  her  Mcond  vt  inter  hnrbour.  The 
morning  broke,  with  fresh  breezen  from  the  south,  but  ut 
eight  o'clock  the  wind  cliaiiged  to  the  W.N  W  .  and  alt 
hands  were  employed  in  clearing  t' e  ice  from  the  ship  At 
nine  o'clock  hove  the  larboard  hawser  taught,  iitiil  tlien  cut  it, 
as  it  was  under  a  piece  of  ice,  that  was  aground ;  »everal  hands 
y^re  now  sent  on  shore,  to  bring  off  whatever  remained 
b  'onging  to  the  ship,  and  at  1  p.  m.  she  was  warped  up  to 
windward,  at  4  p.  m.  the  ship  was  made  fast  to  a  pic  •.^t 
ground  ice.  Commander  Ross,  with  a  boat's  crew  now  wont  on 
shore,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  ice  that 
was  running  out  of  the  North  Bay,  which  had  continued  witli^ 
out  intermission  for  eight  or  nine  hours;  and  therefor«  i*  was 
his  opinion,  that  there  must  be  an  end  to  it.  He  ascended 
an  exceedingly  high  hill,  that  looked  not  only  directly  jto 
the  bay,  but  also  up  it ;  and  on  returning  to  the  ship,  ht  in- 
formed Captain  Ross  that  the  ice  seemed  to  be  clear.  As  t  He 
wind  was  from  the  W.  N.  W.  they  cast  off,  and  stretclu  d 
along  the  land,  keeping  the  ship  in  the  wind,  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  the  dingey  on  board,  she  being  sent  to  cast 
off  the  line.  A  piece  of  ground  ice  under  their  lee,  obliged 
them  to  go  about  ship  on  the  starboard  tack,  by  which  cir- 
cumstance a  great  deal  of  ground  was  lost,  which  was  consi- 
derably increased  by  being  obliged  to  take  the  launch  in  tow 
astern  of  the  ship,  thereby  hanging  as  a  dead  weight  upon 
her,  when  she  ought  to  have  been  entirely  free  from  every  in- 
cumbrance of  the  kind.  The  ship  having  hardly  headway, 
again  brought  another  berg  under  their  If^ij^^M^  it  was 
found  impossible  to  weather,  and  th«^v^AfP«nick  it  on  her 
larboard  bow,  which  shoved  her  head  up ;  but  as  she  did  not 
lose  her  headway,  she  went  about  her  own  length,  and  took 
the  rocks  forehead,  nnd  her  stern  dropped  in  on  the  berg, 
and  the  rudder  was  nearly  knocked  to  pieces. 

The  consequences  of  this  accident  were  of  the  most  serious 
aspect,  the  ship  was  for  a  time  unmanageable,  and  in  a  situation, 
that,  had  the  wind  blown  with  violence  from  the  northward, 
the  sailors  would  really  have  been  obliged  to  exdum,  *'goo4 
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bye,  Victory."    The  carpenters  were  employed  during  the 
night  in  repairing  the  rudder,  which  could  only  be  performed 
by  lantern  light,  the  task  therefore  proceeded  slowly,  and  in. 
securely ;  independently  however  of  this  inauspicious  event, 
the  ship  was  lying  all  the  while,  with  her  forefoot  on  the 
rocks,  in  the  ''iOst  imminent  danger  of  having  her  bottom 
injured,  or  of  falling  on  her  broadside.     In  order  to  provide 
against  the  latter  calamity,  a  hawser  was  got  out  to  the  west- 
ward, it  was  a  matter  almost  of  life  or  death,  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  Victory  depended  at  this  moment,  upon   the 
strength  and  goodness  of  the  hawser ;    the  strain  was  tre- 
mendous, the  men  were  hanging  on  their  hand-spikes,  another 
haul  of  the  capstern,  and  perhaps  all  was  safe.      This  was  a 
moment  of  breathless  anxiety  and  expectation,   she  floated 
into  deep  water,  and  was  hauled  in  shore  to  the  westward, 
and  remained  in  that  position  during  the  whole  of  the  night. 
The  morning  of  the  29th  broke  with  strong  breezes  from 
west  by  south,  all  hands  were  turned  out  as  early  as  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  the  first  part  of  their  duty  was  to 
ship  the  rudder.    The  boat  was  next  hoisted  up,  and  the 
vessel  was  once  more  under  way.     The  dingey  was  got  on 
board,  and   the  ship  stretched  gallantly  across  the  bay,  to- 
wards  the  north  point.     At  5  p.  m.  the  breezes  freshened,  by 
which  the  jib  was  split,  and  the  mizen  lug  boom  carried 
away ;  a  new  jib  was  immediately  bent,  the  ship  working 
hard  to  windward. 

At  seven  they  set  the  gaff  top-sail  and  fore-top-gallant-sail, 
some  heavy  squalls  coming  on,  with  the  wind  veering  to  the 
northward,  and  thick  weather  accompanied  with  snow.  A 
small  bay  clear  of  ice  was  now  entered  by  them  ;  and  the  ship 
was  hauled  to  the  wind  and  put  about,  while  in  stays  she 
was  however  baffled  by  the  wind  from  westering,  but  still  ha- 
ving head. way  she  ran  so  close  to  the  shore  as  to  create  much 
apprehension.  The  jib  eventually  took  the  right  way,  and  as 
the  ship  came  round,  she  caught  with  her  keel  upon  the  rock; 
so  close  to  land,  that  it  was  very  easy  to  step  from  the  stern 
on  shore.     At  eleven,  they  tacked  again,  and  stood  over  to 
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the  south-west  shore:  the  boat  was  sent  away  with  a  forty 
fathom  line,  and  it  was  made  fast  on  shore :  they  hove  on  it, 
but  it  slipped  off,  the  ship  at  that  time  having  shortened  sail. 
The  lead  was  heaved  overboard,  and  found  twenty-three  fa> 
thorns  water;  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  another  line  run  out 
to  which  the  ship  was  made  fast.  In  the  afternoon,  Com^ 
mander  Ross  surveyed  the  bay,  and,  on  his  return,  the  ship 
was  got  to  the  head  of  it.  The  wind  N.N.E.  with  snow :  the 
ice  running  to  the  southward.  The  name  of  Victory  Har- 
bour was  given  to  the  bay  by  Commander  Ross.  About  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  north-east  of  this  harbour,  there  is  a 
passage  round  the  point,  through  which  runs  a  strong  tide. 
On  the  30th,  Commander  Ross  and  a  boat's  crew  went  to  the 
passage  to  see  if  it  was  clear  of  ice,  and  reported  on  his  re- 
turn, that  it  was  blocked  up,  the  ice  running  to  the  northward. 
He  made  another  survey  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and 
found  the  ice  much  more  open ;  some  hope  was  therefore  en- 
tertained that  their  present  harbour  was  not  intended  to  be 
their  winter  one. 

On  the  31st,  the  hands  were  employed  in  mooring  the  ship ; 
towards  evening,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  crew,  the  wind 
came  on  to  blow  hard  from  the  south-west,  and,  before  the 
night  closed,  it  blew  a  gale  direct  from  the  south.  This  was 
the  very  wind  for  which  ti^^^y  had  so  earnestly  prayed,  as  be- 
ing the  most  favourable  for  driving  the  ice  out  of  the  bay, 
and  removing  the  blockade  at  the  entrance,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  get  out.  On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September  the 
wind  continued  to  blow  strong  from  the  south  and  south-west; 
and  as  their  return  to  England  depended  solely  upon  the 
continuance  of  this  wind,  it  was  with  the  most  fluctuating 
feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  that  the  crew  watched  even  the 
slightest  change,  dreading  the  least  variation  of  the  vane,  as 
if  their  existence  depended  upon  it.  The  dreadful  consequen- 
ces that  would  in  all  probability  result,  in  the  event  of  their 
being  compelled  to  remain  during  the  winter  in  their  present 
situation,  were  well  known  to  all  the  men ;  they  were  well  a- 
ware  that  no  other  fate  could  possibly  await  them,  than  their 
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being  obliged  to  travel  to  Fury  Beach  the  following  spring 
with  the  most  distressing  uncertainty  upon  their  minds,  whe- 
ther they  should  find  the  stores  as  they  had  left  them ;  for  the 
provision  they  had  remaining  on  board  the  Victory  was  bare- 
ly sufHcient  to  last  tilt  the  following  May,  if  the  men  continu- 
ed on  full  allowance  during  the  whole  time.  But  their  bright 
hopes  were  soon  dispelled ;  and  the  golden,  though  delusive 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  for  so  short  a  period,  was 
totally  lost,  for  before  five  o'clock  the  ice  came  running  into 
the  bay  at  a  rapid  rate.  The  starboard  bower  anchor  was  let 
go,  and  all  hands  were  turned  out  to  secure  the  ship,  which 
was  accomplished,  ihough  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the 
major  part  of  the  crew.  On  the  2nd  of  October,  the  bay  was 
full  of  ice.  The  ice  appeared  in  the  oifing  accordingly  as  the 
tide  ebbed  or  flowed,  north  or  south.  By  four  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  bay  was  clear  of  ice,  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  \he  north  to  north-west. 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  3rd,  all  hands  were 
turned  out,  to  heave  the  ship  over  to  the  north,  as  where 
she  then  lay  her  keel  at  times  touched  the  ground.  At  six 
o'clock,  Commander  Ross  with  a  boat^s  crew,  went  to  examine 
the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  passage  ;  and,  on  his  return,  in  a- 
bout  two  hours,  reported  that  it  was  clear  of  ice,  but  the  wind 
was  dead  foul  against  them.  Towards  evening,  it  blew  a  tre« 
mendous  gale  from  the  north,  on  which  the  yards  were  point- 
ed to  the  wind.  A  heavy  fall  of  snow  ensued,  which  came 
driving  with  the  wind  with  such  violence,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  men  to  stand  up  against  it.  The  ice  also,  impel- 
led by  the  wind,  ran  rapidly  to  the  southward,  accompanied 
with  a  roar,  which,  at  midnight,  was  calculated  to  instil  the 
feelings  of  horror  and  of  awe  into  the  stoutest  heart. 

On  the  6th,  very  heavy  ice  was  setting  fast  into  the  bay ; 
on  which  every  man  was  ordered  out  to  secure  the  ship.  With 
great  difficulty  she  was  got  into  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
where  she  received  the  heaviest  nip  that  had  befallen  her  du. 
ring  the  whole  of  her  voyage.  So  great  was  the  pressure  that 
she  careened  nearly  keel  out,  and  did  not  get  righted  for  sc« 
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veral  hours,  during  which  it  was  apprehended  every  moment 
that  she  would  fall  on  her  beam  ends.  After  the  most  strenuous 
exertions,  the  ice  being  partially  cleared  away,  she  righted ; 
and  then,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  was  got  to  the  head  of 
the  bay,  and  moored  to  the  rocks,  and  to  a  berg.  The  ruddet 
was  now  unshipped,  and  every  precaution  taken,  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  disaster,  en  vihich,  perhaps,  the  ver^ 
fate  of  the  vessel  depended. 

In  the  evening  of  a  few  days  after,  a  party  of  Esqui- 
maux, belonging  to  the  family  of  Tuluach,  came  to  the  ship, 
and  complained  much  of  the  want  of  provisions,  which  ap- 
peared rather  strange  to  the  officers,  who  well  knew  that  their 
stow-holes  were  full  of  fish,  and  perhaps  better  filled  than 
ever  they  were  before,  on  account  of  their  having  received  a 
great  quantity  from  the  different  fishing  parties  belonging  to 
the  Victory,  which  the  men  could  not  bring  away  with  them. 
From  the  statement  of  these  people,  it  appears,  that  each 
season  has  its  appointed  kind  of  food,  as  in  the  same  manner 
distinguishes  more  fertile  and  fruitful  countries.  They  ge- 
nerally resort  to  their  stow-holes  in  the  summer,  when  their 
principal  food  is  fish,  as  the  seals  have  then  migrated  to  other 
parts ;  but  again  return  about  the  month  of  September,  very 
few,  however,  were  to  be  seen  at  this  time  ;  and,  as  the  cir- 
cumstance of  some  having  been  shot  by  the  officers  and  crew, 
had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  natives  on  their  previous 
visit,  they  now  presented  themselves  before  the  great  Ange- 
kok  to  pray  his  ititerference  with  the  seals,  and  force  them  to 
appear  in  greater  numbers.  They  had  applied  to  their  own 
Angekok,  who  had  accordingly  paid  a  visit  to  the  spirit,  who, 
in  the  lower  regions,  holds  dominion  over  the  seals,  and  a  ter- 
rible conflict,  according  to  tlie  representation  of  the  Angekok, 
had  taken  place  between  them ;  which  terminated  by  the 
great  spirit  being  obliged  to  succumb  to  his  superior  prowess, 
and  promising  that  the  seals  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But 
for  some  reason,  which  they  could  not  exactly  divine,  (although 
they  had  their  suspicions  on  the  subject,)  the  great  spirit  had 
failed  in  keeping  his  promise;  in  consequence,  the  seals  were 
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still  kept  from  visiting  the  upper  world ;  and  they  felt  con- 
vinced, that  unless  the  spirit  betow  could  by  some  powerful 
means  be  brought  to  his  proper  senses,  and  compelled  to 
forego  his  unjust  hold  upon  the  seals,  the  ultimate  result 
would  be,  that  the  whole  of  the  tribe  would  be  reduced  to 
absolute  starvation.  Under  this  pressing  exigency,  and  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  having  so  great  a  calamity  avert- 
ed, they  solicited  the  aid  and  assistance  of  the  mighty  Ange- 
kok,  (Captain  Ross,)  on  board  "  the  great  house,"  as  the 
Victory  was  termed,  for  his  superior  dignity  and  importance  had 
succeeded  in  making  such  deep  impressions  upon  the  minds 
of  the  natives,  that  they  felt  thoroughly  convinced  that  his 
power  extended  so  far,  as  to  give  the  refractory  spirit  below  a 
hearty  drubbing,  and  force  him  to  relinqursh  his  dominion, 
not  only  over  the  seals,  but  also  over  all  the  other  animals  which 
had  thrown  themselves  under  his  protection. 

Captain  Ross  had  such  strong  proofs  of  the  natives  being 
so  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  seals  were  under  his  domi- 
nion, that  he  deemed  it  politic  and  advisable,  for  very  cogent 
reasons,  to  let  them  remain  in  their  error ;  and  he  therefore 
undertook,  that  if  tliey  would  pay  a  visit  to  the  ship  after  a 
senik,  or  sleep,  to  take  care  that  a  seal  should  be  in  readiness 
for  them.  Fortunately,  however,  for  Captain  Ross,  two 
seals  had  been  brought  to  the  ship  on  the  preceding  day, 
which  they  had  not  skinned  ;  and,  therefore,  the  fulfllment  did 
not  depend  upon  the  contingency  of  being  able  to  kill  one  ; 
indeed,  if  he  had  not  been  swayed  by  a  particular  motive,  he 
could  have  given  them  the  seal  at  that  moment,  but  the  delay 
was  designedly  sought  for,  in  order  to  confirm  the  natives  in 
their  belief  of  his  supernatural  powers,  and  that  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  seal  at  any  time  depended  merely  upon  his 
will.  Captain  Ross  also  found  it  to  be  greatly  to  his 
interest,  to  encourage  the  natives  in  entertaining  a  belief 
of  his  supernatural  powers,  as  it  was  the  means  of  inti- 
midating  them,  and  peventing  them  from  committing  ma- 
ny thefts,  which  would  otherwise  have  taken  place;  for, 
the  conviction  was  strong  upon  their  minds,  that  he  was  in 
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possession  of  a  power  which  would  enable  him  to  discover  the 
thief,  and  force  him  to  the  restitution  of  the  stolen  property » 
with  the  immediate  infliction  of  the  punishment  annexed  to 
the  commisssion  of  so  heinous  an  offence. 

It  became  at  last,  a  settled  point,  with  the  men,  that  they  had 
reached  the  extent  of  their  voyage  to  the  westward  ;  and,  on 
the  same  evening,  one  of  the  men  went  to  the  top  of  the  near- 
est hill,  and  returned  with  the  report  that  the  ice  appeared 
to  be  setting  into  the  bay ;  but,  that  to  the  westward,  the  sea 
was  clear  of  ice  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  under 
such  circumstances  that  the  crew  felt  the  peril  of  their  situa- 
tion, the  prospect  before  them  being  good  and  cheerful,  while 
the  vessel  was  as  firmly  bound,  as  if  she  had  been  wedged  in 
with  iron.  It  was  suggested  by  Commander  Ross  whether 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  cut  a  groove  or  canal  through 
the  ice  sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  ship ; 
but  the  extraordinary  and  sudden  variation  of  the  wind  was  a 
great  impediment  to  any  scheme,  which  had  for  its  design  the 
liberation  of  the  ship ;  for,  if  it  blew  from  a  favourable  quar- 
ter in  the  morning,  in  the  evening  it  would  change  to  one  di- 
rectly opposite,  but  chiefly  hanging  to  the  northward,  which, 
although  favourable  for  clearing  the  bay  of  ice,  was  directly 
against  the  sailing  of  the  ship. 

Early  on  the  following  morning,  Commander  Ross,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  M'  Diarmid,  set  out  upon  an  excursion ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  Victory,  unless  some  most  ex- 
traordinary circumstances  should  occur,  would  be  doomed  to 
pass  another  winter  amidst  scenes  of  desolation,  darkness,  and 
danger ;  it  was  also  very  evident,  that  all  chance  of  success,  in 
the  great  object  of  their  expedition  was  thrown  away,  not  to  be 
again  recovered  ;  for,  on  the  supposition  that  on  the  breakio^ 
up  of  the  ice  they  could  find  a  passage  to  the  westward, 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  attempt  it,  and  thereby  run  the 
risk  of  being  blocked  up  again  for  another  winter,  with  a  dearth 
of  fuel,  and  dependent  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  casual  sue 
cess  of  the  sportsmen  for  their  maintenance.  To  attempt  ano- 
ther winter,  exposed  above  all  things  to  scarcity  of  fuel,  would 
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be  tantamount  to  the  death  of  the  whole  of  the  crew,  and 
under  circumstances  at  which  the  human  imagination  must 
shudder,  and  fur  which  scarcely  a  parallel  could  be  found  in 
history,  with  the  exception  of  the  death  of  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  and  his  crew  on  the  const  of  Spitzbergcn. 

This  melancholy  prospect  tended,  in  a  great  measure,  to  give 
a  wholly  different  direction  to  the  pursuits  in  which  the  ofH- 
cers,  and  particularly  Commander  Ross,  had  been  hitherto 
engaged.  As  they  were  fully  aware,  that  if  they  abandoned 
the  ship,  they  should  have  to  leave  all  the  fruits  of  their  sci- 
eiuific  labours  behind;  it  became  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
tlie^n,  whether,  as  far  as  regarded  the  specimens,  it  was  worth 
the  trouble  to  extend  their  researches ;  and  the  same  argu- 
ments held  good  in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  for  it  was 
not  known  whether  they  would  be  able  to  take  any  of  those 
documents  with  them,  which  contained  the  result  of  their  ex- 
periments and  observations  on  the  different  subjects  of  natu- 
ral history,  or  of  the  geographical  or  astronomical  phenomena. 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th,  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the 
north-west,  but  the  ice  remained  stationary.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  their  great  surprii^e,  the  ice  made  a 
move,  as  if  it  were  drifting  out  of  the  bay.  Commander  Ross 
and  Mr.  M'Diarmid  being  out  on  a  shooting  excursion,  a  man 
was  sent  to  seek  them,  to  apprize  them  of  the  move  of  the 
ice,  and  to  hasten  their  return  to  the  ship ;  but,  previous  to  their 
return,  the  ice  had  again  become  stationary,  and,  if  possible, 
more  densely  packed  than  it  was  before. 

On  the  13th,  the  wind  veered  round  to  the  south-west,  and 
hopes  were  then  entertained,  that  if  the  wind  continued  in  that 
direction,  the  ice  would  be  driven  out  of  the  bay,  and  the  Vic- 
tory set  at  liberty.  Some  idea  however,  may  be  formed,  of  the 
sudden  changes  which  so  frequently  take  place  in  the  wind  in 
those  high  latitudes,  from  the  different  quarters  from  which  it 
blew  on  this  day.  In  the  morning  it  blew  fioni  the  north;  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  from  tlir  south-west;  at  four 
from  the  east ;  and  at  five,  from  the  lu^rth  iiorih-west,  blowing 
Rvcry  heavy  gal'.  • 
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The  gales  from  the  north>north-weit  continued  till  the 
14th,  but  fhe  crew  were  sent  out  on  the  ice  to  clear  away  the 
lines  and  hawsers  that  were  frozen  in  the  young  ice,  and  then 
laying  them  on  the  ice,  so  as  to  be  all  clear,  in  case  the  ship 
should  make  a  move.  They  got  the  tools  in  readiness,  as  it 
was  apprehended  that  if  the  ice  were  not  removed  from  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  she  would,  on  her  first  motion,  receive  a  nip 
similar  to  that  which  she  experienced  on  first  entering  the  buy, 
which  placed  her  in  the  most  imminent  danger. 

On  the  15th,  three  men  were  sent  to  the  hills  to  take  ob- 
servations of  the  state  of  the  ice,  but  reported  on  their  return 
that  it  was  closely  packed  far  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
On  their  way  to  the  hills  they  set  the  ermine  trap,  but  it  was 
more  as  a  matter  of  amusement,  than  from  any  expectation 
that  any  great  profit  or  advantage  could  be  derived  from  the 
skin  of  so  small  an  animal.  The  fur,  however,  being  of  a  ve- 
ry close  nature  was  worn  by  the  officers  round  their  necks ; 
and  a  superstitious  notion,  was  also  attached  to  it,  thai  be  who 
wears  an  ermine^s  skin,  was  never  kno\vn  to  die  of  cold. 

Strong  apprehensions  were  entertained  that  they  would  be 
obliged  to  kill  the  dogs  for  food,  as  no  Esquimaux  had  come 
to  the  ship  with  seal  and  walrus  flesh,  nor  had  any  seals  been 
seen  for  some  time  in  that  part  of  the  country^  On  the  l6th, 
Abernethy,  (or  the  game-keeper  as  he  was  called)  being  out 
on  an  excursion,  observed  several  seals  playing  about  a  patch 
of  water  but  could  not  get  within  shot  of  them,  on  account  of 
the  fickle  state  of  the  ice.  On  his  returning  to  the  ship,  and 
reporting  such  joyful  information,  the  dingey  was  hauled  out 
to  the  place  where  the  seals  had  been  seen,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  Commander  Ross  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  them. 
Abernethy  also  brought  to  the  ship  two  hares  and  three 
grouse. 

By  the  19th  the  ice  was  so  thick,  that  the  ship  was  consider- 
ed to  be  totally  frozen  in.  The  young  ice  was  five  inches  and 
a  half  thick,  and  kept  increasing  in  thickness.  The  only  re- 
maining chance  of  escaping  from  the  bay,  was,  by  cutting  a 
groove  across  it,  in  case  the  ice  should   take  a  turn.     Some 
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hope  indeed  was  entertained  that  this,  would  be  the  case,  aS) 
from  a  survey  taken  from  a  hill  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
ice  was  seen  outside  running  rapidly  to  the  southward,  whilst 
at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
no  ice  whatever  was  (o  be  seen. 

On  the  SOth,  the  wind  hauling  to  the  south,  set  the  ice  to 
the  north  ;  and  as  the  north-east  point  lay  a  long  way  out  it 
brought  up  a  large  floe,  which  completely  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour. Had  this  unfortunate  circumstance  not  occurred,  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  ship  would  have  been  got  out 
into  clear  water,  for  the  ice  had  so  completely  gone  off  the 
shore,  that  no  trace  of  any  could  be  distinguished  by  the  na- 
ked eye  in  that  direction.  To  the  seamen,  who  are  at  all  times 
prone  to  superstition,  it  appeared  that  this  floe  was  placed  them 
by  some  hostile  genius,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  the 
Victory  from  gaining  her  liberty.  It  is  however,  an  undoubt- 
ed fact,  that  to  this  floe  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed 
the  circumstance  of  the  Victory  being  obliged  to  pass  the  win- 
ter in  her  present  harbour ;  and  it  may  also  be  said  that  ihis^ 
was  the  last  chance  which  ever  presented  itself  of  the  vessel 
making  her  escape,  for,  by  the  beginning  of  October,  the  win- 
ter set  in  with  such  a  severe  intensity,  that  all  hope  was  aban- 
doned of  ever  getting  the  Victory  out  again,  and  they  looked 
upon  her  as  another  sacrifice  in  the  search  of  an  object,  which, 
as  a  geographical  problem,  it  is  very  desirous  should  be  solved  ; 
but  the  advantages  that  would  be  derived  therefrom  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  pursuit. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  south-west  to  the  south-south-west,  driving  the  ice  into  the 
bay,  as  if  there  were  no  other  place  in  which  it  could  accu- 
mulate. On  the  SOth  it  runhed  in  with  such  force,  that  it 
drove  the  ship  eleven  feet  nearer  to  the  shore.  It  was  then 
deemed  necessary  to  moor  her  afresh,  which  was  done  by 
taking  her  chain  cables  on  shore,  and  giving  them  a  turn 
round  a  very  large  rock,  and  then  backed  to  an  anchor. 

As  soon  as  they  had  got  the  ship  securely  moored,  a  man 
was  sent  to  the  hills  to  take  a  survey  of  the  ice ;  who  reported, 
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on  his  return,  that  it  was  making  off  the  shore,  and  that  clear 
water  could  be  discerned  as  far  as  tlie  eye  could  reach  ;  but 
tu  their  great  mortificatiun,  the  bay  was  completely  choaked 
up,  and  also  to  seaward  or  southoeust  of  the  I  arbour.  IVr- 
haps  no  situation  could  be  more  galling  to  the  crew  of  a  ves- 
sel, than  that  in  which  the  seamen  of  the  Victory  were  placed  ; 
their  distance  from  the  open  sea  being  scarcely  two  miles ;  be- 
yond which  no  ice  whatever  could  be  seen  in  the  route  which 
it  was  their  intention  to  take ;  and  which  presented,  as  the 
seamen  termed  it,  a  glorious  run  before  them  ;  while  they 
were  bound  as  fast  as  if  wedged  in  with  amass  of  molten  iron, 
without  any  seeming  possibility  of  being  relieved  from  their 
perilous  situation  ;  and  they  were  thus  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  miseries  of  such  tantalizing  feelings,  the  effects  of  which 
can  be  imagined  by  none  but  those  who  have  been  placed  in 
similar  distressing  situations. 

The  2S2nd  brought  with  it  a  most  cheerful  prospect,  and 
raised  the  joyful  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  whole  of  the 
crew  to  the  highest  pitch ;  for,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  their  great  astonishment  and  delight,  the  bay  appeared  all 
clear  of  ice,  as  if  the  work  had  been  achieved  by  the  agency 
of  some  powerful  magician.  The  ice  wan  above  a  mile  and  a 
half  off  shore ;  and  at  seven  o'clock  all  hands  were  turned 
out  to  cut  a  canal  through  the  young  ice;  strongly  impressed 
with  the  hope  that  the  period  of  their  emancipation  had  ar- 
rived. At  ten  o'clock,  however  they  all  returned  on  board, 
on  account  of  the  ice  beginning  to  close  in ;  but  at  twelve  it 
again  made  a  move  outwards,  and  the  men  were  enabled  to 
resume  their  labours.  By  three  o'clock  the  canal  was  finished, 
and  all  were  then  anxiously  waiting,  in  great  expectation,  for 
the  moment  when  the  Victory  was  to  be  loosed  from  her 
moorings,  and  to  proceed  on  her  voyage.  Towards  night  the 
ice  began  to  set  in  from  north-east,  with  variable  winds  ;  but 
ifno  adverse  circumstances  took  place  in  the  night,  they  enters 
tained  the  most  flattering  hopes  that  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  tow  the  ship  through  the  canal,  and  gain  the  offingi 
where  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  ice. 
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Early  on  the  moiiiing  of  the  S8rd,  two  men  were  sent  over 
the  hills  to  survey  the  state  of  the  ice ;  and  they  reported 
that  it  was  close  packed  in  shore,  yet  that  it  was  quite  loose 
in  the  offing.  All  hands  were  immediately  put  to  clearing 
away  the  heavy  ice  from  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  the 
whale  boat  was  sent  away  to  examine  its  state  in  the  offing. 
They  found  it  to  be  setting  south-west,  which  proved,  indeed 
a  severe  check  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  hopes,  and  by  ten 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning,  the  final  blow  was  givt  ii  t( 
the  expected  emancipation  of  the  Victory,  her  doom  ws  i  in- 
evitably sealed;  for  the  ice  set  into  the  bay  at  a  most  lapiH 
rate,  sweeping  every  thing  before  it  with  an  irresistible  ilnrce, 
and  before  mid-day  the  whole  of  the  bay  was  .nore  densely 
choaked  than  it  had  ever  appeared  at  any  prw;\  ious  period. 
All  hands  were  then  employed  in  securing  the  ship,  as  also 
the  ,boats  that  were  on  the  young  ice,  and  afler  a  considerable 
degree  of  labour,  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  ship  to  the 
bottom  of  the  canal,  and  there  making  her  fast. 

On  the  24th  the  ice  again  began  to  move  with  an  appear* 
ance  of  its  leaving  the  bay  ;  but,  if  the  navigation  had  been 
clear,  the  wind  was  directly  adveisc  to  their  leaving  the  bar- 
hour,  as  it  blew  hard  from  the  north,  which,  although  favour- 
able for  clearing  it  of  ice,  was  contrary  to  enabling  the  ship, 
if  out,  to  clear  the  north-east  point  of  the  bay. 

The  clear  water  outside,  was  open  until  nearly  the  end  of 
October ;  but  in  the  bay  the  ice  was  a  foot  in  thickness ;  and 
they  now  totally  abandoned  every  hope,  of  ever  again  reach- 
ing England  in  the  Victory.  They  now  deemed  it  advisable 
to  properly  secure  the  ship,  so  as  to  be  enabled  to  render  her 
as  comfortable  a  residence  as  possible  for  the  much  dreaded 
approaching  winter ;  as  they  could  not  entertain  the  slightest 
expectation  of  ever  being  able  again  to  get  her  to  sea ;  she 
was,  therefore,  totally  unrigged,  and  every  thing  that  could 
possibly  be  taken,  was  carried  on  shore,  with  the  exception  of 
the  provisions,  which  they  found  reduced  to  a  very  small 
quantity  ;  there  not  remaining  a  sufficiency  for  the  support  of 
the  crew  beyond  the  ensuing  May  or  June. 
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At  this  place  it  was  tliat  the  discovery  of  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole  was  made.  Captain  Ross  stated  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  uf  Cuinnions,  that  by  observations  they 
determined  that  the  ship  was  within  a  very  short  distance  of 
the  magnetic  pole  ;  and,  in  May  1831  a  series  of  observations 
fixed  the  point  of  longitude  about  96"  47' :  he  says,  whichever 
way  we  passed  it,  the  compass  turned  towards  it  horizontally ; 
and,  when  we  were  to  the  north  or  south  of  it  we  turned  a 
variation  of  180  degrees ;  when  we  were  east  or  west,  our 
variation  was  90  degrees. 

He  was  then  asked  by  a  member  of  the  rommittee,  "  Did 
that  increase  by  degrees,  or  all  at  once  ?"      v         ^ 

"  By  degrees,  as  we  proceeded  round  it ;  our  instruments 
were  constructed  for  the  purpose,  delicately  hung  on  hairs. 
I  had  one  instrument  constructed  by  DoUond,  fur  the  express 
purpose  of  observing  the  diurnal  variation.'" 

"  Although  Captain  Parry  never  arrived  at  tne  point  of 
the  magnetic  pole,  is  it  not  the  case,  that  he  had  ascertained 
its  situation,  by  experiments,  that  he  had  made  P" 

**  Certainly  not,  Ciiptain  Parry  is  as  much  on  the  one  side, 
as  Captain  Franklin  was  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary fact,  the  mean  between  the  two,  comes  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  actual  spot." 

**  Does  Captain  Parry  state,  in  any  part  of  his  despatches 
to  the  Admiralty,  or  his  book,  that  he  discovered  the  magnetic 
pole?"  . ,  ,r 

"No."  ..'.   • 

'*  He  lays  no  claim  to  it  i" 

**  No,  he  only  stated  the  supposed  situation  of  it,  which 
turned  out  to  be  100  miles  erroneous." 

"  Within  what  area  do  you  conceive  you  have  reduced  the 
situation  of  it  r" 

"  One  mile." 

**  Will  you  state  to  the  ci^mmittee,  how  near  to  the  actual 
position  of  the  magnetic  pole,  in  the  expedition  under  your 
commatid,  you,  or  any  observer  attached  to  that  expedition 
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Rppronrlied  the  position,  taken  by  cstiinnto,  an;l  lut  by  obHer* 
vation  f" 

*•  Tlio  position  was  tnken  l)y  ol)8ervation,  by  Commnnder 
Ross,  ".vho  reported  to  me,  that  he  had  rcjifhtd  tl>e  exact 
spot :  this  accorded  with  my  own  observations  at  the  sliip,  and 
at  several  other  places,  at  a  short  dif  nee  from  the  position 
ho  laid  it  down." 

*'  Are  the  committee  to  understand,  that  at  several  differ- 
ent spots,  that  particular  position  of  the  magnetic  needle,  that 
dip  took  place,  which  authorizes  you  to  assert,  such  spot  or 
rpots  to  be  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic  pole;  in  other 
words,  did  the  needle  dip  perpendicularly  at  more  than  one  spot, 
and  if  at  more  than  one,  what  was  the  distance  between  any 
one  and  any  other  ? 

"  The  needle  dips  more  at  the  exact  spot.^ 


"  What  was  the  area  ?' 


>  t 


"  I  think,  within  a  mile:  butall  thesethingsnr'golng  through 
a  committee  ;  there  is  a  committee  if  scientific  calculation  ; 
there  is  a  spherical  calculation  of  scienti6c  people  on  shore, 
which  will  make  the  necessary  allowances  for  the  spherical 
figure  of  the  earth." 

Captain  Beaufort,  hydiographer  to  the  Admiralty,  is  as. 
ked, 

'*  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  Captain  Ross  dis- 
covered, or  that  he  ar)proached  the  temporary  position  of  tlie 
magnetic  pole,  during  the  last  voyage  ?" 

"  From  what  he  says,  he  seems  to  have  been  very  near  it ; 
and  his  observations  very  nearly  agree  with  those  of  Captain 
Franklin  and  Captain  Parry,  in  their  previous  voyages;  they 
all  point  to  about  the  same  place,  but  he  was  much  nearer  to 
it  than  his  predecessors." 

"  You  consider  that  he  approached  much  nearer  to  it,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  ?" 

•*  Yes,  close  to  it,  I  should  think." 

'*  Do  YOU  mean,  that  he  in  person  approached  nearer  to  it, 
or,  that  he  fixed  the  point  with  greater  accuracy,  than  hia 
predecessors  had  done  ?" 
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•♦  I  mean  to  say,  that  either  he,  or  his  nnphew,  or  hot)- 
from   the  dcsrriptiun  they  gave  of  their  observations,  appear 
to  have  l)een  close  to  it." 

"Did  111?  fix  the  situation  of  the  magnetic  polo  with 
greater  accuracy,  than  had  been  previously  done  by  otliers?" 

"  I  think  whoever  approached  nearest  to  it,  may  be  con- 
bidered  to  have  the  best  claim  to  that  honor;  but  there  can 
be  no  specific  or  precise  point,  within  a  degree  or  half  a  de- 
gree: like  the  point  of  a  needle,  its  exact  position  must  be 
involved  in  doubt,  even  with  the  most  accurate  observation, 
and  can  be  determined  only  by  observing  the  direction  of  the 
needle,  at  several  difTerent  points  around  it." 

"  Do  you  conceive  tbat  the  phenomena  observed  by  Cap- 
tain Ross,  with  respect  to  the  magnetic  pole,  are  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  science  ?" 

"  Certainly,  as  confirming  the  position  of  the  north  magne- 
tic  pole,  and  as  contributing  to  our  little  stock  of  magnetic 
knowledge,  which  Hanstein  and  others  are  still  assiduously 
pursuing." 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Royal  Society,  is  highly  interesting  and  important,  as 
far  as  it  concerns  the  great  question  of  the  position  of  the 
magnetic  pole.  >  ••?,,, 

Mr.  Children  is  asked,  "  Are  you  of  opinion,  from  what 
you  know  of  Captain  Rosses  discoveries  in  the  last  voyage, 
that  the  expedition  has  been  productive  of  important  advan- 
tages to  science  ?" 

"  I  think  it  has,  by  Commander  Ross  having  clearly 
ascertained  the  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole;  I  think 
that  there  is  a  singular  coincidence  in  the  spot,  which  he 
has  determined  by  experiments,  to  be  the  true  position  of 
the  magnetic  pole,  and  that  inferred  from  philosophical  con- 
siderations, by  Professor  Barlow.  Professor  Barlow  publish- 
ed a  paper  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions on  magnetic  lines  of  equal  variation  ;  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  paper  he  says,  that,  to  which  I  will  beg  the  attention 
of  the  committee:  it  will  perhaps  put  in  a  stronger  light  the 
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importance  of  that  discovery,  than  any  thing  I  can  say.  If 
IS  a  postscript  to  Mr.  Barlow's  paper,  on  the  present  situation 
of  the  magnetic  lines  and  reads  thus.  *  Since  this  paper 
was  read,  and  the  globe  and  chart  referred  to  in  this  article  were 
drawn.  Captain  Ross  has  returned  from  his  long  and  adven- 
turous voyage.  It  will  be  seen,  by  a  reference  to  the  polar  chart, 
that  although  I  was  enabled  to  lay  down  the  curves  of  equal 
variation,  to  within  a  few  degrees  of  their  point  of  concur- 
rence, yet  they  all  terminated  before  arriving  at  it,  for  want 
of  sufficient  data.  These  are  now  supplied,  and  it  is  very 
gratifying  to  me,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  also  to  Captain  Ross 
and  to  Commander  James  Ross,  to  find,  that  the  very  spot,  in 
which  they  have  found  the  needle  perpendicular,  that  is,  the 
pole  itself,  is  precisely  that  point  on  my  globe  and  chart,  in 
which,  by  supposing  all  the  lines  to  meet,  the  several  curves 
would  best  preserve  their  unity  of  character,  both  separately 
and  Conjointly  as  a  system.'  The  importance  as  it  strikes 
me  of  their  coincidence,  is  this,  it  is  clearly  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  navigation,  to  know  what  the  variation  of  the 
needle  is  in  every  part,  and  the  lines  of  equal  variation  which 
Professor  Barlow  has  laid  down,  will  be  in  that  respect  ex> 
tremely  important,  if  they  be  true ;  their  coincidence  with 
the  actual  observations  of  Commander  James  Ross,  must 
necessarily  g^ve  a  great  confidence  in  them." 

By  the  beginning  of  November  the  ice  in  the  bay  was  above 
a  foot  in  thickness,  and  the  men  were  employed  some  time  in 
keeping  the  groove  open,  for  they  expected  the  ice  would  part 
as  it  was  all  in  motion  on  the  outside  of  the  bay ;  and  far 
away  to  the  north  a  considerable  extent  of  clear  water  was  to 
be  seen.  The  harbour  itself  was  nearly  surrounded  with  very 
liigii  land,  except  at  the  mouth  and  the  head,  where  there 
was  a  very  long  lake,  called  Lake  Landon,  and  at  the  further 
end  a  high  hill,  to  the  soulh-wcst,  at  the  base  of  which  is  the 
salt  water.  The  whole  distance  from  the  ship  in  a  straight 
line  being  only  about  three  miles,  whereas  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  of  the  same  land  to  the  Salt  Water  Bay  at  the  head  of 
Lake  Laudon,  would  not  be  less  than  from  twelve  to  fifteen ; 
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m  fact,  the  whole  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  from  Felix  Har- 
bour to  Awatootooak  Bay,  is  distinguished  by  some  very  deep 
bays,  and  a  long  continuance  of  low  land,  and  at  the  fur- 
thermost extremity  is  studded  with  islands.  It  was  at  the 
headofAwatootooak  Bay  that  they  conjectured  a  passage  might 
be  found,  and  it  was  with  this  expectation  that  Commander 
Ross  visited  it  in  1830 — 31,  but  the  fact  was  then  ascertained 
that  no  passage  existed  in  that  part  of  the  inlet. 

They  now  commenced  watering  the  ship,  and  after  she  was 
stripped  and  all  the  materials  got  on  shore,  the  anchors  were 
fixed  on  shore,  and  the  cables  put  to  them,  by  which  means 
the  chain  led  to  the  ship  over  the  ice,  a  precaution  that  was 
greatly  necessary,  in  case  she  should  be  got  out  at  any  time  du- 
ring the  winter.  Part  of  the  housing  was  got  over  the  ship, 
and  was  soon  blown  away  again  ;  but  it  was  speedily  repaired, 
and  by  the  middle  of  November  it  was  entirely  completed  ; 
the  decks  were  covered  with  snow,  the  ship  banked  round, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  December  she  was  complete  in  her 
winter  trim.  ,  ?  -  i  ^     '    \  ; 

As  the  abandonment  of  the  ship  was  determined  upon,  the 
further  preservation  of  the  live  animals  on  board  became  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration  ;  the  number  of  dogs  were  in- 
deed reduced  to  a  very  small  number,  as,  on  the  last  expedi- 
tion of  Commander  Ross  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  shoot  several  of  them  as  food  for  the  remainder ; 
but  the  survivors,  as  also  all  on  board  the  vessel,  soon  after 
met  their  death,  which,  it  was  discovered,  was  occasioned  by 
their  licking  the  pipes  belonging  to  the  engine,  the  poisonous 
corrosions  of  which  caused  almost  instantaneous  death  ;  and 
thus,  as  far  as  the  Victory  was  concerned,  the  canine  species 
was  extinct.  •   i  '  ' 

The  ship  now  wore  a  dreary  and  dismal  appearance,  and 
which  perfectly  coincided  with  the  spirits  of  its  inmates,  who 
were  now  lost  to  every  hope  of  ever  attaining  the  great  ob- 
iect  they  had  in  view,  for  which  they  had  endured  every 
hardship,  and  undergone  a  series  of  privations,  which,  per- 
haps, only  the  heart  of  a  British  sailor  could  bear ;  and  faint 
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indeed  were  now  their  hopes  of  ever  reaching  their  native 
country ;  nor  could  they  entertain  the  slightest  expectation 
from  any  fortuitous  event,  as  they  well  knew  that  the  whaling 
ships  seldom  or  never  entered  Lancaster  Sound.  They  had 
now  before  them  the  disma!  prospect  of  a  long  and  harassing 
journey,  before  they  could  expect  to  reach  those  quarters  fre- 
quented by  the  whalers ;  but,  if  they  should  not  succeed  in 
finding  the  provisions  safe  at  Fury  Beach,  a  death  by  actual 
starvation,  seemed  to  them  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  all  the 
crew  of  the  Victory.  v  ■;• 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1832,  the  carpenter  was 
employed  in  making  six  sledges,  four  of  large  dimensions,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  the  two  boats,  the  other  two  rather 
smaller,  for  the  conveyance  of  provisions.  About  this  time, 
James  Dixon,  a  landsman,  died ;  but  so  great  was  the  diffi- 
culty  which  the  crew  experienced  in  penetrating  the  ground, 
that  it  was  a  week  before  they  could  dig  a  grave  sufficient  to 
contain  his  body,  and  whom  it  was  ordained,  was  to  sleep  his 
eternal  sleep  in  nature's  dreariest  solitude. 

The  boats  and  sledges  were  completed  about  the  beginning 
of  April ;  and  preparations  were  then  made  to  take  their  de- 
parture. They  then  cut  the  launch  out  of  the  ice,  and  hove  it 
on  shore,  and  on  the  7th,  they  succeeded  in  getting  all  the 
travelling  things  in  readiness.  On  the  1 9th  they  started  with 
the  two  boats  on  the  sledges,  and  after  they  had  taken  them 
about  a  mile,  they  returned  on  board  to  dine ;  at  two  o  clock 
they  again  started,  and  succeeded  in  getting  them  over  the 
lakes  on  the  salt  water,  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
ship,  and  in  the  evening  the  men  returned  on  board  to  sleep, 
intending  to  renew  their  journey  on  the  following  morning; 
but  the  weather  proved  so  very  unfavourable,  that  they  were 
compelled  to  defer  it. 

They  found  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  boats  through  the 
country  to  be  far  greater  and  more  harassing  than  they  had 
expected,  having  frequently  to  drag  them  over  very  heavy  ice, 
lakes,  hills,  and  vallies;  a  task  which  they  had  great  difficul- 
ty in  accomplishing;  being  frequently  occupied  a  whole  day 
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in  getting  one  boat  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  the  united  strength 
of  the  whole  party ;  and  afterwards  sleeping  in  their  snow 
houses  wi'i  the  thermometer  at  times  30 degrees  below  zero. 
The  mant  sr  in  which  their  snow  houses  were  built  was  as 
follows :  the  walls  were  made  of  square  pieces  of  snow,  cut 
with  a  cutlass  and  spade,  so  that  some  of  the  slabs  were  as 
large  as  three  feet  by  two  ;  some  larger  and  some  smaller,  ac- 
cording as  they  could  be  cut ;  there  were  four  sides  to  the 
house,  (but  as  they  found  it  necessary  to  have  two  houses,  they 
built  them  close  together,  so  that  the  middle  wall  was  a  par- 
tition between  them)  the  walls  were  built  about  five  or  six 
feet  high  ;  on  which  were  laid  two  boat  oars,  and  a  sail  was 
spread  over  the  top.  Lumps  of  snow  were  put  on  i.e  sail  to 
prevent  its  being  blown  away.  Their  betiding  during  the 
first  part  of  their  journey,  was  made  of  deer  skins,  the  lower 
part  of  which  was  like  a  bag,  coming  a  little  above  the  hip,  the 
other  part  covering  the  head.  j  ; 

On  Friday,  the  27th,  the  men  left  their  huts  about  eight, 
and  having  taken  the  boat  and  sledge  for  a  short  distance^  ad- 
vanced with  them  singly  for  about  two  miles;  but  they  found 
their  labour  to  increase  considerably,  on  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous drifts  of  snow  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the 
gale  of  the  preceding  day,  and  which  they  were  not  able  to 
CMt  through ;  in  consequence,  they  were  frequently  compelled 
to  take  a  circuitous  route,  travelling  up  to  their  knees  in  snow, 
whilst  some  were  employed  in  clearing  it  away,  to  enable  the 
sledge  to  pass  through  :  but  in  spite  of  such  obstacle*,  they 
succeeded  in  travelling  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles. 

On  the  28th,  the  whole  party  set  out  at  eight  o'clock  for 
the  boat  that  was  astern,  and  got  up  to  her  by  ten ;  and  by 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  had  succeeded  in  getting 
her  up  to  the  other  boats,  but  violent  gales  from  the  north  set 
in,  accompanied  with  heavy  drifts  of  snow,  which  made  them 
fearful  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  pass  another  miserable 
day  in  their  snow  houses,  which  they  had  such  reasons  to  dread. 
On  the  following  day  the  wind  continuing  to  blow  with  such 
violence,  the  men  determined  upon  returning  to  the  ship  ;  one 
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of  the  boats  was  left  on  the  land,  and  the  other  on  the  ice  ; 

and  in  the  afternoon  they  set  out  on  their  return^  and  at  half 

past  four  in  the  afternoon,  reached  the  huts  which  they  had 

formerly  inhabited.     Having  only  one  sledge  with  them,  they 

were  enabled  to  travel  at  rather  a  quick  pace  ;  and  at  eleven 

on  the  following  morning,  arrived  at  the  ship,  after  having 

walked  about  twelve  miles.    After  they  had  partaken  of  some 

refreshment,  the  whole  of  the  party  retired  to  rest,  and  sound 

T7as  their  sleep,  having  been  for  a  whole  week  total  strangers  to 

one  hour  of  comfortable  repose;  being  obliged  to  be  huddled 

together  in  a  corner  of  a  snow  hut,  with  the  new  fallen  snow 

for  their  bed.     During  the  absence  of  these  men  from  the  ship, 

those  on  board  were  employed  in  baking  biscuits,  and  making 

other  provisions,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  final  departure  of  the 

crew  i'rom  the  vessel.   The  beginning  of  May  was  principally 

occupied  in  getting  the  provisions  out  of  the  hold  upon  deck, 

and  making  bags  to  contain  the  bread  and  biscuits. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1832,  at  seven  o^clock  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  of  the  crew  took  their  final  leave  of  the  Victory; 
and  even  down  the  cheeks  of  some  of  the  hardy  weather- 
beaten  mariners,  tears  were  seen  to  fall,  as  they  stood  upon  the 
beach,  waving  their  hats,  and  giving  three  cheers  of  *'  Good 
bye  Victory.'*  A  glass  of  Booth's  cordial  had  been  given  to 
each  mar  previous  to  their  departure  from  the  vessel,  which 
united  with  the  cheering  thought  that  they  were  homeward 
bound,  gave  a  temporary  animation  to  their  spirits,  and  recon- 
ciled them  to  losses  with  which  the  abandonment  of  the  vessel 
was  accompanied.  Each  man  was  allowed  a  blanket  (sewed  up 
in  the  shape  of  of  a  hop  sack,  the  weight  of  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  pounds)  two  shirts,  (i)oth  in  wear  at  the  same 
time)  three  pair  of  hose ;  two  p£urs  of  drawers,  and  two  pair  of 
trowsers,  with  the  jacket  and  waistcoat  in  wear,  so  that  the 
whole  weight  did  not  exceed  ten  pounds. 

They  had  not  been  more  than  three  days  from  the  ship,  be- 
fore both  officers  and  men  were  compelled  to  go  on  the  scanty  al- 
lowance of  two  thirds  of  a  pound  of  bread  per  day,  and  half  a 
pound  of  meat.  The  crew  were  about  five  clays  before  they 
were  enabled  to  reach  the  place  where  the  boais  hud  been  left ; 
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no  time  wm  then  lost  in  proceeding  with  then^  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  dragging  them  eight  miles  farther ;  but  the  travel- 
ling increased  in  difficulty,  in.  consequence  of  the  ice  forming 
a  complete  barrier,  that  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  boats, 
and  proceed  with  the  sledges,  three  in  number  to  Fury  Beach. 
The  place  where  they  left  the  boats  was  called  Good  Harbour, 
at  which  they  buried  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions,  in 
the  event  of  their  being  obliged  to  return  to  them  in  the  foU 
lowing  August  or  September ;  for  they  considered  that  it  was 
running  a  great  hazard  in  proceeding  to  Fury  Beach,  with 
the  great  uncertmnty  existing,  that  any  provisions  or  any  thing 
else,  were  to  be  found  there,  as  it  was  three  years  since  the 
Victory  last  visited  it.  U»jr:i 

They  travelled  for  four  days  with  Very  little  progress,  the 
land  being  very  low  and  swampy.  It  wasj  under  these  cir- 
cumstanoeia,  oonudered  advisable  to  send  a  party  in  advance 
to  Fury  Beach,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertuning  the 
state  of  the  provisions ;  and  after  having  made  a  full  exami- 
nation of  them,  they  were  to  return  to  the  main  body,  who 
virere  still  to  keep  on  pursuing  their  course,  with  all  the  ex- 
pedition which  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  country  would  ad- 
mit of.  •  ■       f  .Xi/if,}  ^rct '.<•'?»  '••'^  !i|"iii 

Commander  Ross,  accompanied  by  Abernethy  md  Park, 
set  off  in  a  light  trumbogan  (a  small  kind  of  sledge)  with  the 
hearty  wishes  of  the  whole  crew,  who  gave  three  cheers  for 
succeRs  on  their  departure,  and  before  nightfall  they  were  out, 
of  sight. 

After  Commander  Ross  had  been  absent  eleven  days,  from 
the  mun  body,  they  began  to  feel  the  greatest  anxiety  for  his 
return.  The  stock  of  provisions  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
great  fears  entertiuned,  if  they  4id  not  receive  tidings  of 
Commander  Ross,  of  their  being  compelled  to  retrace  their 
steps  to  the  place  where  they  had  left  the  boats,  if  it  were  only 
to  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  which  were  jburied  un- 
der them.  Often .  were  they  tantalized  with  the  sight  of  ducks 
and  other  aquatic  fowls,  which  ctuQe  within  gim-shot  of  them  ; 
but  had  they  killed  them,  no  use  could  b«  made  of  them,  as 
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an  article  o/^  fQod^ifromr.the  wantof*  fiaelclo  ooek  them.     But 

attbe'latt<>r«ndfOf  thoijoufneya^fewwere  killedyand  carried 

tpFury  Beach,  whoceth^rforined  fii  most  dainty,  meal. 

.    On  the  34i^h>of  June,i<iv>hilal  the  main  body  were,  travelling 

on  (he  icey  about  a- mile  <andj&. half  from  the  land,  they  espied 

Commandep^Rbesyandhis  compauiona,  .with  the  /union  jack 

flying  on  a  4y)avdingpilitey  which  imported  the  joyfijl  intellii- 

gence  that  the  stores  >weveii|uite  safe  on.  Fury  Beach.    The 

£Mlings  of  joy  which  4)$rvaded  the  whole  of  the  crew  may  be 

inkagined,  but<.ciannot  b^udescribedytwhen  Commander  Ross 

9f)pearedin  sight;  but  how  greatly  .was  that  joyj  increased 

when' he  arrived  and  imparted  to  them  the. additional  plea^ng 

inttlligence  that  the  stores  of  the  Fury  were  stili.on  the  Beach. 

Thcdlstzince  to-Fury  Beachy  from  the  place. where CQmman- 

dcr  Rose-ifeltin  with'die*mainibodyy  was  only  four  days  jour-> 

Dey'{'and><ho,alsQ  stated,  that «« the  following  day  they  would 

fifd}  ii^'with  a  monument^- fipm  which  the  Beaph  ooiild  he  difr. 

tinot>y  seen. '    lAUhougii- it  was  the  month.of  June,i'Com- 

mandei:-  Boss  bad  eii^rienoed->  some  very  severe  weather,  the 

thermometer  standing' in- the  sun.  at  noon  day,  sometimes  at 

40idegrees,  and«totheni  at  lOdegreeSy  above  zero,  and  in  the 

night  10  degrees  below.  .  j  ;.u. 

r  When  Commander  Boss  and, his  eompanions. started  foi 

Fury  Beaobr.they  were  on  the  same  .nUowance  as  the  'main 

body ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  the  Beach,  they  were  not  limiti- 

ed^S'tepnpvisions)  and  on  the  two  partiea  meeting,  they  had 

with  them  forty  pounds  of  bread,  and  the  same  weight 'O^pre- 

eevvedr  meatSy^wJiich.  they  shaved  amongst  their  messmates. 

After  the-whole  of  the  party,  had  experienced  the  greatest 
fatigue  imaginably,  theyat  length  arriv)ed  at  Possesuon. Place, 
of  whiob^'in  theyear-i829,  Captain  Rossy Commander.  Ross, 
Mi:*."M^Siarmid-,  and  Mr.'  Thonij  had  taken  formal  possession. 
AfWr  ttavdiing  three  or  four  days,  the' party ^ reached  the 
Otherside'of-tlie'bfty^'atid  in  a  few  days  aft^ward»' they-  ar- 
rived at  Fury  beacH.  On  travelliog  along  the  coast  to  Fury 
Beach,  which  is  called  North  Somerset^  a  party  went  to  the 
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highest  hill,  and  there  fouacLiwme  cockle  thelis  in  »  ttattjof 
petrifaction.  "••'••'"•  "t;!-    •  •-■)  I '.ti;!  gju.  >  •  ;'•);.'/ 

Great  joy  was  evinced!  by  tfce^whole  ^f  the  party,  upoii 
their  safe  arrival  at  Fury  Beach,  on  the  Itt  of  July,  having 
been  thirty-one  days  travelling  from  the  ship,-  the  distance  in 
a  Mraight  line  being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile^  but 
the  distance  by  the  route  which  they  were  compelled  to  take^ 
could  not  have  been  less  than  two  hundred  *and  fifty  imiies;' 

The  men  were  now  allowed  three  meals  a  day,  indepen* 
dent  of  cocoa  and  lime  juice.  The  crew  were  first  enkploy- 
ed  in  getting  in  ordier  the  sails,  spars,  and  I  cordage,  Nvbich 
were  on  the  beach;  the  boats  were  hauled  up,  for  the:  car. 
penter  to  make  the  necessary  repairs.  Mr.  Thom  and  a  ^rt 
of  the  crew,  were  employed  in  separating  the  preserved  meats 
from  the  soups  and  vegetables ;  while  Captun  -Rois,  With 
some  others  of  the  crew,  were  laying  some  of  the  heaviest  Jof 
the  spars,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  <a  temporary  houses 
the  topsails  and  courses  being  used  as  a  covering.  Tbey 'suc- 
ceeded, in  about  eight  or  ten  days,  to  build  a  liuuse  thivtyfeet 
long  and  sixteen  feet  broad,  the  position' of  which  was,  «is  near 
as  could  be,  north- north<east  anfd  sOutb-sOuth- west,  the  doOT 
fronting  the  eastward.  The  interior  was- divided,  leaving  a 
place  for  the  officers,  which  consisted  df  a  bed  place  for  each 
and  a  mess>berth ;  and  as  soon  at  the  house  /was  finished,  it 
was  regularly  taken  possession  of  by  the  respective  crews. 
As  a  stimnlus  to  the  exertions  ofithe  men,  ieaoh'  crew ;  had  to 
fit  out  their  own  boat,  by  which  it  became  a  greattnal  of  emu> 
lation  amongst  them,  as  to  which  boat  should  be  first  >got 
ready  for  sea.  '    '■''  ■     ■■■■■  j'  ■  /.  . 

On  the  23rd  of  July,  the  ioe  made  a  move  on  Fury 
Beach,  and  by  the  27th,  they  had  a  very  fair  prospect  of 
getting  down  the  inlet,  as  clear  water  appeared  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  readh  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  boat^not  being  rin 
readiness,  they  were  compelled  to  remain  till  the  letioF  Au- 
gust; when  they  took  their  departure  from  Eury  Beaeh,  with 
three  cheers  for  their  futune  sucaess,  each  boat  having  on 
board  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  for  six  weeks ;  and  aftef 
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nine  hours  hard  labour  they  succeeded  in  getting  five  miles^ 
when  they  unloaded  the  three  boats,  and  hauled  them  on  the 
ice,  some  distance  towards  the  shore.  The  place  where  they 
pitched  their  tents,  was  the  same  where  the  Fury  got  her 
squeeze,  and  the  Hecia  was  on  shore. 

On  the  following  day,  the>  resumed  their  voyage,  and 
wherever  there  was  any  opening,  they  iii  general  took  the 
benefit  of  it ;  but  severe  indeed  was  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing the  boats  every  time  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  after 
launching  the  boats,  they  could  not  make  a  greater  progress 
than  forty  yards,  before  tliey  were  again  compelled  to  haul 
the  boats  over  very  irregular  ice. 

On  the  17th  they  reached  Cascade  Beach,  so  called  from  a 
strong  stream  of  water  that  runs  into  the  sea,  a  distance  only 
of  about  nxteen  miles  from  Fury  Beach ;  at  which  place  they 
found  the  sea  uncommonly  heavy,  with  a  strong  pressure. 
They  were  obliged  to  remun  there  for  some  days,  their  stock 
of  provisons  fast  decreasing,  and  the  men  on  three-fourths 
allowance.  The  ice  remained  quite  stationary  till  the  23rd, 
when,  on  a  sudden,  the  wind  began  to  blow  from  the  north- 
ward,  and  the  westward,  and  drove  the  ice  off  to  the  south- 
ward, from  which,  to  all  appearances,  there  wr  clear  water 
for  a  boat  to  proceed  to  Fury  Beach,  for  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions.  It  was  then  agreed  that  the  must  able  bodied 
men  should  be  picked  out,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  good 
boat's  crew,  and  attempt  to  reach  Fury  Beach.  Accordingly 
seven  of  the  ablest  men  set  ofi^  in  a  boat,  and  having  a  fair 
wind  in  their  favour,  they  arrived  at  the  Beach  in  less  than 
three  hours.  On  their  return,  however,  they  were  detained 
very  much  by  the  ice,  ncr  could  they,  after  ucing  their  ut- 
most exertions,  reach  the  place  where  the  boats  were,  by  two 
miles ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  obliged  to  get  the 
boat  on  shore  under  shelter,  as  the  ice  pressed  in  with  such 
an  overpowering  force,  r.s  to  render  all  navigation  wholly  im- 
possible. A  messenger  was  from  thence  dispatched  to  Cap- 
tain Ross,  to  inform  him  of  the  arrival  of  the  boat,  and  to 
ciK^uire  what  was  most  advisable  to  be  done  ;  upon  which  he 
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ordered  all  hands  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  place  where 
the  boat  was,  and  br*  .„  the  provisions  to  Cascade  Beach ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  spring  tides  set  in  that  any  prospect 
presented  itself  of  getting  the  boat,  that  had  been  to  Fury 
Beach,  up  to  Cascade  Beach,  and  then  they  were  obliged  to 
track  it  inside  the  heavy  bergs  which  were  lying  aground.     „ 

During  the  time  that  they  remained  at  Cascade  Beach, 
which  was  nearly  a  month,  the  whole  of  the  crew  kept  a 
sharp  look  out  for  any  thing  that  might  add  to  their  scanty 
allowance  of  provisions,  on  which  it  was  found  they  were 
compelled  to  be  put ;  but  even  the  very  animals  seemed  to 
shun  a  spot,  where  naught  but  desolation  reigned  in  undis* 
turbed  sovereignty ;  on  the  spot  where  the  Victory  was  aban- 
doned, the  sportsman  seldom  penetrated  the  country  without 
being  amply  rewarded  for  his  exertions  by  an  abundance  of 
game  and  other  indigenous  birds,  but  a  whole  day  mi5;ht  be 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Cascade  Beach,  without  even  obtaining 
a  single  bird.  The  chief  motives  of  tin.  men  who  often  as- 
cended the  hills,  were  to  look  out  for  clear  water,  and  where 
they  frequently  amused  themselves  with  erecting  monuments 
of  stones,  which,  until  corroded  by  time,  will  very  probably 
stand  as  the  only  and  last  memorial  of  the  country,  having 
been  visited  by  human  beings,  who  first  broke  the  silence  of 
its  solitude,  and  stood  on  the  summits  of  its  hill»,  as  if  they 
were  the  'ist  remnants  of  humanity. 

The  whole  of  the  game  shot  during  their  stay  at  Cascade 
Beach,  was  three  hares ;  there  was,  therefore,  one  to  each 
boat,  of  which  a  sea  pie  was  made,  much  to  the  gratification 
of  the  crew,  who  had  not  tasted  of  fresh  meat  for  some  time 
past.  They  also  succeeded  in  shooting  some  dovekies,  a 
bird  which  is  very  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
having  its  residence  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  the  usual 
weight  of  which  is  about  twelve  ounces ;  they  are  far  more 
numerous  to  the  northward,  but  owing  to  the  long  detention 
of  the  party  at  Cascade  Beach,  they  had  nearly  all  flown  ;  so 
that  very  few  could  be  shot  by  the  party. 

After  some  lime  they  succeeded  in  getting  down,  on  the 
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other  side  of  Batty  Bay,  but,  os  they  were  crossing  it,  a  ntronq 
breeze  sprung  up,  from  which  Captain  Ross's  boat  took  the 
sea  in  at  such  a  rate,  that  it  was  soon  half  filled' with  water  ; 
th<f  foresail  was  inimediately  hauled  down,  and  a  place'  made^ 
both  fore  and  aft,  for  the  purpose  of  bailing  the  water  out 
which  was  up  to  their  knees. 

They  then  proceeded  to  what  was  called  Tamarind  Beach, 
so  named  on  account  of  a  cask  of  tamarinds  being  left  there ; 
but  early  in  the  morning  they  took  their  departure,  ami 
arrived  the  same  night  at  Monument  Beach,  which  is  the  ex- 
treme north-east  point  of  the  inlet,  named  after  a  monument 
that  had  been  erected  by  some  of  the  crew ;  but  which,  like 
the  principal  part  of  them,  there  is  every  probability,  will 
never  more  be  seen  by  human  beings.     Immediately  on  their 
arrival  there,  some  of  the  crew  went  to  the  highest  hill  with  a 
telescope  to  take  a  survey  of  the  ice,  but  which  appeared 
quite  stationary  in  the  direction  which  they  had  intended  to 
take ;  and  every  day  they  anxiously  looked,  though  in  vain, 
with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  discover  a  passage  across  the 
inlet.    Captain  Ross  was  of  opinion  that  the  ice  had  not  been 
broken  up  that  year  in  Lancaster  Sound,  although  many 
thought  otherwise;  as  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  Com- 
mander Ross  might  succeed  in  finding  his  way  dver  the  ice,  it 
was  proposed  that  he  and  a  party  should  take  a  certain 
quantity  of  provisions  out  of  each  boat,  and  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  passage,  to  which  he  expressed  his  willingness,  if  it  whs 
the  general  opinion  that  any  possible  benefit  could  be  derived 
therefrom ;   but  n  decided  objection  was  raised  by  Captain 
Ross,  as  he  felt  fully  convinced,  from  circumstances  which 
presented  themselves,  that  no  beneficial  results  could  arise 
from  an  experiment  so  dangerous,  and  hazardous,  and  that 
therefore  they  must  give  up  the  efibrt  for  this  season. 

The  anxiety  and  suspense  that  now  pressed  upon  every 
mind,  may  be  easier  imagined  than  described ;  the  young  ice 
had  already  assumed  an  alarming  thickness,  and  the  frcU  of 
oiie  night  might  so  block  up  the  passage  to  the  southward, 
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that  even  tlie  return  to  Fury  Beach,  would  be  found  imprac- 
ticable. 

During  their  stay  at  Monument  Beocli,  wliich  may  be  con- 
Bidered  a  part  of  Leopold  South  Island,  in  about  the  latitude 
of  7d  degrees  56  minutes,  and  longituJe  QO  degreei  west, 
some  slight  symptoms  of  the  scurvy  appeared,  and  tite  men 
were^  therefore,  allowed  to  take  daily  excursions  on  ihoro^ 
during  which  they  succeeded  in  killing  some  foxes,  al  of 
which  were  eaten  by   the  crew.    Two  hares  were  also  atw, 
but  beyond  the  reach  of  a  gun.       The  foxes,  as  well  as 
the  hares,  were  all  white,     'i'he  aurora  borealis  waa  visiile 
almost  every  night,  by  the  light  of  which  they  were  enablel^ 
on  some  occasions,  to  extend  their  journeys,  wliich  wouU 
JMk  otherwise  have  been  practicable  amidst  the  darkness  oi 
the  northern  latitudes*     The  view  which  the  crew  had  from 
the  promontory  of  Leopold  South  Island,  is  represented  to 
have  been  desolation  in  Uie  extreme.    A  dead  and  disheartr 
ering  silence  here  reigned  around  them,  broken  only  4t  in>« 
tet  vals  by  the  sound  fof  their  own  voices,  or  the  deep  howl  oi 
the  solitary  bear,  prowling  on  the  ice  in  quest  of  its  prey  ;  a 
scene  by  no  means  calculated,  to  ruse  the  spirits  of  the  desi^ 
ponding  crew.  .    .1 .. 

I'hey  were  prevented  from  taking  their  departure  from 
Monument  Beach  until  the  9Svd  of  September,  when  they^ 
made  a  move  out  to  the  eastward,  and  bored  the  boats  into 
the  young  ioe ;  but  which  so  soon  became  tliick,  as  to  ren- 
der it  a  task  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  get  them  out 
again.  This  occurred  in  their  attempting  to  reach  the  oppo* 
site  shore,  a  distance  of  about  forty. five  miles.  They  were 
now  compelled  to  put  back  to  Monument  Beaoh,  which,  they 
succeeded  in  gaining,  but,  >  as  the  season  was  fast  advandngy 
and  their  provisions  nearly  exhausted,  they  were  obliged  to 
reduce  their  allowance  to  little  more  than  two^thirds  of  a 
pound  of  bread  and  meat  a^ayv  tBut  fortunately^  the  wind 
soon  after  springing  up  fi-om;  the  northward,  and  clearing  the 
inlet  to  the  southward,  they  immediately  embraced  tlie  first 
opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  endeavouring  to  find  tlieir 
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way  back  to  Fury  Beach  t  tliey  began,  however,  uader  very 
discouraging  circumstances,  for  the  young  ice  was  making  so 
rapidly,  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  keep  the  boats  in  a 
roHing  motion,  to  prevent  the  ice  from  closing  in  upon  them, 
and  literally  choaking  them  up ;  at  which  time  the  men  had 
no  ot'ier  clothing  than  what  they  stood  upright  in,  and  their 
whoh  covering  at  night  consisted  of  a  blanket,  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  sack,  into  which  they  crawled,  and  then  drew  the 
opei  ends  over  their  faces.     'I'heir  chief  object  ii)  making 
th(se  bags  was,  that  it  secured  their  feet  from  the  cold,  and 
pievented  their  being   frozen.  .    The  method  in  which  the 
pen  slept,  was  as  follows  :>~Three  trenches  were  dug  in  the 
mow,  each  capable  of  holding  sevea  men,  a  covering  of  can-, 
vass  was  thrown  over  the  trenches,  and  a  layer  of  snow  over 
the  canvass ;  they  then  got  into  their  blanket  bags,  and  hud* 
died  close  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  reciprocal  heat. 
There  v»as  an  officer  in  each  trench,  viz.  Captain  Ross,  Com- 
mander Ross,  and  Mr.  Thom.    The  blankets  of  the  officers 
were  lined  with  skin ;  but  it  is  scarcely  powible  to  form  ant 
idea  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  whidi  they  all  endured' 
in  their  dormitories ;  the  froacn  snow  was  their  bed,  and  the 
cold  to  which  they  were  exposed,  was,  at  one  time,  64  de- 
grees below  the  freezing  point  of  Fahrenheit ;  but  after  en- 
countering many  severe  hardships  from  the  treacherous  state 
of  the  weather,  they  succeeded  in  getting  eighteen  miles  to  the 
southward,  and  were  then  obliged  to  haul  the  boats  on  shore, 
on  account  of  the  young  ice  making  so  rapidly,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  incurred  of  having  them  frozen  in.      They 
remained  two  days  Uiere,  during  which  time  they  shot  two 
foxes,  which  were  eaten  by  tke  or^Wy  as  well  as  an  old  rook, 
forming  altt^etlier,    under   their.  pDcsent  circumstances,   a 
dainty  aocal ;  but  which,  in  their  own  country,  would  have 
been  rejected  by  them  with  disgust.!.' 

They  were  now  enabled,  on  account  of  the  ice  opening  a 
little,  to  make  some  further  pr<^rc8S ;  and  after  being  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  d«ng^,,they  succeeded  in  reaching  Bat- 
ty Bay  by. the  Ut  of  October;  at  which  place  they  found 
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their  progroM  completely  impeded  by  the  young  ice,  and  they 
feared  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  all  further  hopes 
of  reaching  Fury  Beach  by  the  boats.  In  such  a  situation, 
they  were  obliged  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  ice,  not  being 
able  to  reach  the  shore,  although  the  distance  was  not  more 
than  two  miles.  The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Barney  Lacny 
lost  the  tops  of  his  fingers,  whilst  rolling  an  empty  bread 
cask  on  shore,  having  no  mittens  on  at  the  time ;  and  there 
was  scarcely  one  who  was  not  frost-bitten  in  some  part  of  his 
extremities. 

Under  these  adverse  circumstances,  a  consultation  was  held 
between  Captain  and  Commander  Ross,  as  to  the  steps  which 
should  be  taken  with  the  boats,  as  well  as  the  measures  which 
were  to  be  adopted  to  secure  their  safe  return  to  Fury  Beach. 
It  was,  however,  ultimately  agreed,  that,  considering  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  young  ice,  and  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
Fury  Beach  in  the  boats,  that  nc>  time  should  be  lost  in  the 
unloading  of  them,  and  afterwards  hauling  them  over  the  ice 
on  shore,  where  they  might  remain  housed  over  until  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  when  they  would  be  able  to  make 
another  attempt  to  reach  those  parts  that  were  frequented  by 
the  whaling  ships.  •   ,{     '   '    i  .  ,,, 

They  soon  commenced  the  task  of  unloading  the  boats ;  but 
they  found  the  labour  to  be  very  great,  being  obliged  to  car- 
ry every  article  separately  over  the  ice,  (some  of  which  were 
very  heavy  andt  cumbersome,)  to  a  distance  of  above  two  miles, 
being  exposed  the  whole  time  to  an  intensity  of  cold  which  it 
was  thought  scarcely  possible  for  the  human  constitution  to 
endure. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  they  commenced  hauling  the  boats 
on  shore,  all  hands  being  engaged  at  one  boat.  They  suc- 
ceeded with  the  greatest  difficulty,  in  dragging  her  about  half- 
way when  the  ice  suddenly  gave  way  under  her.  Every  endea. 
vour  was  then  made  to  get  her  out  again,  but  asfast  as  they  haul- 
ed her  on  the  ice,  it  broke  in  again,  and  they  had  fears  that  dark- 
ness would  close  in  upon  them  before  they  had  got  her  clear,  by 
which  conuderable  risk  would  be  run  of  ever  being  able  toex- 
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tricate  her ;  as,  by  the  foUowing  nK>rning,4^ei  ipight  Iff  so  ffQ. 
2en  in,  as'to  render  it. impossibly  to  move  her.  Under  sqch  4  di- 
lemma, they  adopted  thci  expedient  of  putting  a.boat'a  .mast  un- 
der her  bows  ;>  and  then^  applying  the  whole  otthe  strength,  they 
succeeded,  with  a  suddea  jerk,  in  bringing  hei*  upon  the  ice. 
lliey  had  not  however,  proceeded  far,  before  the  boat  again 
broke  in ;.  but,-  by  adopting  the  previous  method,  they  soon 
extricated  her ;  and  the  ice  becoming  stronger,  as  they  ap- 
proached the  shorei  they  at  last  succeeded  in  landing  her,  and 
placed  her  about  thirty  feet  above  high  water  mark.  They 
then  returned  for  the  other  two  boats,  and  experienced  the 
feame  diSicuIty  before  they  were  enabled  to  transports  them '  to 
the  beach,  and  after  they  had  secured  the  boats,  the  dangers 
they  had  undergone  were  soon  forgotten. 
^  There  being  no  prospect  of  conveying  the  things  by  means 
of  the  boats  to  Fury  Beach^  Captain  Ross  ordered  the  carpeu? 
ter  to  break  up  three  of  the  bread  casks,  and  make  froiT>  them 
some  sledges,  whereon  they  might  be  able  to  carry  the  stores, 
provisions,  &c.  to  Fury  Beach.  During  the  time  that  the 
carpenter  was  thus  employed,  the  crew  were  busy  in  housing 
over  the  boats,  and  rendering,  them  secure,  until  the  following 
year,  which  was  effected  by  fastening  them  with  their  own 
anchors,  and  putting  stone»  and  other  heavy  articles  over  them, 
and  then  covering  the  whole  with  a  layer  of  snow. 

Previous  to  their  leaving  Batty  Bay,  two  pounds  ten  ounces 
of  biscuit  w^re  served  out  to  eacih  man,  and  this  scanty  allow- 
ance was  to  last  them  till  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach,  howe- 
ver tetiipestuou^  the  weather  might  be,iai[id  however  long  they 
might  be  detained  on  their  journey. 

On  the^th  of  October  they  took  their  departure;  the.dis- 
tancelfroin  Batty  Bay  to  Fury  Seach  being  thirty-six  miles, 
but'it  wak  rendferdd  greater,  on  account  of  tbeir  having  to  go 
roijhd'  tWo'  bightsj  ^vhere  they  expected  thatlthfe  travelling 
would  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  hummocks  of  ice  which  were  so  numerous ;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  many  places  appeared  to  be  completely  blocked  upi 
They  had  not  travelled  more  than  two  miles  before  tliey  were 
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obliged  to  unload  the  sledges,  in  order  to  render  them  lighter, 
as  the  road  was  not  passable  for  them  in  the  loaded  state  in 
which  they  left  Batty  Bay.  The  things  that  were  taken  out 
of  the  sledges  were  left  on  the  beach,  wttli  the  ulterior  view 
of  returning  for  tbem  when  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach. 
During  the  time  that  the  sledges  were  unloading  and  being 
repured,  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  employed  in  fixing 
the  tents  on  shore,  in  which  the  whole  party  remuned  for  the 
night.  Early  on  the, following  morning  they  again  renewed 
their  journey,  having  left  behind  them  two  chests,  containing 
instruments,  &c.,  one  tent,  and  several  other  articles,  which 
they  could  most  easily  dispense  with.  After  having  advan- 
ced ten  miles,  they  a^ain  pitched  their  tents ;  and  the  men, 
worn  out  with  fatigue  and  hunger,  consumed  tlioir  miserable 
allowance,  without  any  liquid  to  moisten  it,  except  a  lump  ui 
ice,  which  they  put  into  their  mouths  to  melt.  On  the  fourth 
day  after  leaving  Batty  Bay,  they  arrived  at  Fury  Beach,  nnd 
found  that,  in  their  absence,  the  foxes  bad  taken  possession  of 
their  house,  but  they  immediately  decamped  as  soon  as  the 
crew  presented  themselves. 

On  the  following  morning  the  wind  began  to  blow  very  hard, 
and  contipued  with  undiminished  violience  until  the  ISth.  Du- 
ring the  interval  of  the  5th  to  the  ISth,  the  men  were  employ- 
ed in  repairing  the  hoiise,  and  building  a  snow  wall  round  it, 
above  nine  feet  thick.  In  the  erection  of  which  considerable 
inconvenience  was  experienced  from  the  want  of  water,  as  they 
could  not  spare  any  fuel  with  which  to  melt  the  snow ;  but 
they  found  it  to  be  utterly  impracticable  to  build  the  wall  in  a 
solid  manner  without  watei,  which,  being  immediately  frozen 
on  its  application,  served  the  purpose  of  mortar  in  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  slabs  of  snow,  and  also  closed  up  any  interstices 
which  might  be  left,  through  which  the  exterior  atmosphere 
could  penetrate.  In  thi^  dilemma,  they  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive, than  to  have  recourse  to  their*  own  urine,  for  th»  pre- 
servation of  wliich,  a  cask  was  kept  in  the  house,  and  with  this 
liquid  the  wall  was  completed. 

The  engineer  was  then  employed  in  building  an  oven  for 
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baking  bread,  they  having  obtained  an  ample  sappiy  of  flour 
from  the  stores  of  the  Fury ;  the  scanty  stock  of  biscuits 
which  they  had  brought  from  the  Victory  being  nearly 
•xhausted. 

Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  equipment  of  a  travel- 
ling party,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  things  which  had 
been  left  at  the  first  station,  about  four  miles  from  Batty  Bay. 
Fourteen  men  were  all  that  could  be  spared  from  the  crew, 
the  remainder  being  disabled  by  illness,  partly  arising  from 
the  scurvy  and  partly  from  the  loss  of  the  use  of  their  limbs 
occasioned  by  the  intensity  of  the  frost. 

The  most  valuable  acquisition  obtuned  by  the  crew,  by  the 
transportation  of  the  stores  from  Batty  Bay,  was  one  of  the 
stoves  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Victory.  There  were 
originally  three  stoves,  one  to  each  boat ;  one  of  them  was 
brought  away  when  they  took  their  departure  from  Batty  Bay ; 
the  crew  had  now  brought  another,  and  the  third  was  left  un- 
der the  boats  at  the  place  just  mentioned.  They  had  now  a 
stove  for  the  officer's  room  or  cabin,  as  it  was  called,  and  one 
for  the  berth  of  the  seamen ;  and  there  being  no  scarcity  of 
funnelling,  the  engineer  was  set  to  work  so  to  distribute  the 
funnels,  that  the  warm  air  might  be  diffused  through  every 
part  of  the  house. 

The  last  time  that  the  sun  was  visible  was  on  the  14th  of 
November,  on  which  day  the  thermometer  stood  at  32  degrees 
below  zero,  or  64  degrees  below  the  freesing  point  of  Fah- 
renheit. -.Jjl  -,-i.;i._  -  .^v»  1,!  ».  ■, 

By  the  1st  of  December  the  house  began  to  assume  the 
appearance  of  an  inhabited  establishment :— the  bed  places 
were  completed;  the  oven,  which  the  engineer  had  made 
from  the  copper  belonging  to  the  Fury,  and  constructed  on 
Slater's  principle,  was  put  up ;  a  mess-table  was  run  along  the 
middle  part  of  the  house ;  four  bed-places  were  made  fur  the 
officers ;  and  a  table  in  the  middle  part,  so  that,  from  the 
officers'  mess  berth,  each  door  opened  to  their  respective 
cabin.  The  stove  was  placed  at  the  front  of  the  table,  the 
funnelling  was  carried  under  it,  and  thence  to  the  outside  of 
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the  house.  Two  out-houses  were  built  on  the  outside  of  the 
house ;  one  for  the  reception  of  the  lumber,  and  the  ot)ier  as 
a  snow-house,  which  was  regularly  filled  with  snow,  whenever 
the  weather  would  permit. 

The  general  state  of  the  health  of  the  crew  was,  however, 
of  a  very  unfavourable  and  serious  nature ;  for  John  Wood, 
Anthony  Buck,  (the  blind  man,)  and  Thomas,  were  very 
ill  of  the  scurvy ;  Henry  Ayre,  the  cook,  afflicted  with  the 
rheumatism ;  Barney  Lachey,  with  the  loss  of  tlie  tops  of  two 
of  his  fingers,  having  been  frost-bitten  at  Batty  Bay ;  and 
last  on  the  list  was  George  Taylor,  who  was  again  frost- 
bitten  in  travelling  from  Batty  Bay  to  Fury  Beach  ;  but  who, 
nevertheless,  continued  t)  hobble  along,  receiving  every  as- 
sistance from  his  comrades  which  it  was  in  their  power  to 
bestow. 

They  succeeded  in  killing  a  considerable  number  of  foxes 
^:;ring  the  winter,  and  almost  every  Sunday  the  officers  bad 
c>ic  for  their  dinner ;  and  on  Christmas-day  there  were  four 
baked,  which  afforded  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  officers  and 
men.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1833,  the  men  were 
confined  to  the  house,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  northerly 
gi.^es,  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  accompanied  with  heavy 
drifl,  and  which  tended  greatly  to  protract  the  recovery  of 
the  sick.  The  duty  imposed  upon  the  men  was  very  trifling, 
they  being  only  required  to  take  exercise  whenever  the 
weather  would  permit,  and  their  principal  labour  consisted  in 
carrying  snow  to  the  house,  fitted  up  as  its  receptacle. 

On  the  3nd  of  February  they  experienced  the  most  inde- 
scribable satisfaction  of  agun  beholding  the  sun,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  eighty  days,  but  which  only  showed  them  a  glimpse 
of  its  beauty,  and  then  disappeared  from  their  sight ;  it  was 
to  them  the  harbinger  of  brighter  days,  and  the  light  that 
was  to  guide  them  on  their  perilous  journey  to  their  native 
country.  On  the  7th,  greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
whole  crew,  two  rein-deer  made  their  appearance  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  beach.  Such  a  nrcumstance  had  never  be- 
fore been  known  to  occur  before  the  latter  end  of  March,  or 
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the  beginning  of  April ;  and,  to  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that  (h^y  were  actually  rein-dcer.  Commander  Ross  and 
Abernethy  went  in  pursuit  of  them ;  but  the  day-Iight  l)cing 
of  so  short  a  duration,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  give  up  the 
chase,  not,  however,  till  they  hbd  ascertained;  by  the  morkn 
of  their  feet  on  the  snow,  that  the  animals  which  they  had 
seen,  were  in  reality  rein-d^er.  i  feii»M  f>#t)  '-'.Mm^T^'fiM^i^- 

On  the  8th  of  February,  Chimham  Thomas,  the  carpenter, 
died,  greatly  regretted  by  all  his  fellow  suflerekj,  who  lost 
in  him  a  mc  t  valuable  acquisition  in  the  way  of  trade,  for 
his  services  were  invaluable ;  and  although  an  able  substitute 
was  lefl  in  Robert  Shreeve,  still  the  loss  of  one  man  at  sucli 
an  important  time,  was  of  the  most  serious  consequence,  and 
iMpecially  one  whose  skill  was  so  universally  ack now' edged. 
The  day  after  his  death  he  .vas  sewed  up  in  his  blanket,  and 
put  into  the  snbw-house,  but  before  1)6  was  removed 
from  his  bed-place,  he  was  as  hard  as  ai  rock.  He  was  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  the  snow  house  several  days  before  be  could  be 
buried,  the  weather  being  so  severe,  that  the  men  had  great 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  earth ;  and  after  labouring  with 
almost  incessant  toil  till  the  16thj  they  could  only  succeed  in 
digging  tt  grave  of  about  a  foot  in  depth  ;  and  on  the  same 
day  he  was  buried  the  whole  of  the  crew  that  were  able,  fol- 
lowed, with  all  the  solemnity  that  the  scene  required ;  thus, 
paying  the  last  tribute  of  regard,  for  one  who  had  so  man- 
fully shared  their  misfortunes  and  privations ;  altogether  it 
was  a  scene  calculated  to  depress  the  most  glowing  spirits. 
Captain  Ross  led  the  funeral  procession,  and  read  the  burial 
service.  After  the  corpse  was  interred  they  erected  a  monu- 
ment over  the  top  of  the  grave,  with  a  piece  of  wood  in  the 
middle,  and  a  small  plate  of  copper  nailed  to  it,  with  his 
name,  age,  and  trade,  engraved  upon  it,  according  to  the 
best  manner  ol'  the  engineer. 

The  crew  were  now  reduced  to  twenty,  and  they  were  in 
daily  expectation  of  losing  Buck  and  Wood,  whose  constitu- 
tions were  unable  to  endure  the  continual  fatigue  and  hard- 
ships to  which  they  bad  lately  been  exptSLd,  and  which  hud 
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been  more  trying  and  severe  than  had  £vei  been  experienced 
at  any  previous  part  of  the  voyage.  ,   \...t  ■...., u.. 

As  the  day-light  incrpsssd,  the  officers  and  some  of  the 
crew  went  on  shooting  excursions^  and,  on  one  occasion,  they 
shot  two  bears,  and  saw  a  wolf  at  which  they  fired,  and  severe> 
ly  wounded  hiOis  but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape.  Com- 
mander Ross  followed  him  a  considerable  distance  by  the 
track  of  his  blood,  but  the  day  light  closing  upon  him,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pursuit.  ..*a  ^„:;  ;x.;li  ,^fAii  /nwy 

In  the  beginning  of  April,  they  began  to  make  great  pre- 
paratiuns  for  their  final  departure.  Some  of  ithe  bread  casks 
were  got  up  to  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  packing  the  bread, 
for  they  found,  greatly  to  their  disappointment  and  misfortune, 
a  great  quantity  of  bad  bread  amongst  the  Fury's  stores.  Eacli 
cask  was  emptied  on  a  sail,  the  cask  burned  out,  and  the  picked 
bread  put  into  it.  All  the  provisions  which  they  Intended  to 
take  with  them  to  Batty  Bay,  were  then  collected ;  which  con- 
sisted of  2500  pounds  of  bread  in  casks,  and  60  pounds  in  a 
bag ;  1400  pounds  of  preserved  meats ;  520  pounds  of  sugar ; 
190  pounds  of  cocoa ;  58  pounds  of  pea  coffee ;  nearly  half  a  ton 
of  coals ;  and  20  gallons  of  lime  juice,  independently  of  the 
weight  of  the  casks  and  other  articles,  all  w'  ich,  v^pon  a  close 
calculation,  amounted  to  seven  tons,  which  had  to  be  dragged 
J  own  to  Batty  Bay,  a  distance  of  thirty -two  miles,  over  hnm- 
mocks  of  ice,  and  hills  of  snow.  They  computed  that  the 
above  quantity  would  make  fourteen  bledge  loads  ;  and  there 
being  only  thirteen  working  hands,  which  was  barely  suffi. 
cient  to  drag  two  sledges,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  take 
more ;  so  that  after  they,  had  trave*.ed  eight  miles,  they  were 
obliged  to  return  immediately,  if  the  weather  would  permit, 
with  the  empty  sledges,  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  stores  j 
thus,  the  men  had  to  travel  the  distance  of  fifty-six  miles, 
without  being  more  than  eight,  on  their  route.  This  inces.^ 
sant  fatigue  and  labour  occupied  the  whole  of  April,  and 
May,  and  also  the  beginning  of  June.    ;t   -i  .', /!     ,    :     -  : 

They  now  began  to  feel  considerable  anxiety  for  the  safety 
of  the  boats  which  were  left  at  Batty  Bay,  as  their  safe  deli- 
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verance  from  those  inhospitable  and  dreary  regions,  in  which 
they  had  experienced  for  four  years,  the  greatest  hardships 
and  sufferings  which  it  is  possible  for  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion to  bear,  chiefly  depended  upon  them  ;  they  therefore 
considered  it  advisable  to  send  a  party  forward  to  the  bay,  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  boats,  before  the  whole  of  the 
provisions  were  removed  from  Fury  Beach.  Accordingly,  a 
party  set  out,  and  were  rejoiced  to  find,  on  their  arrival  at 
Batty  Bay,  that  the  boats  had  not  suffered  much  from  being 
exposed  to  the  rigour  of  the  climate ;  but  they  found  that 
the  chief  part  of  the  provisions  had  been  consumed  by  the 
foxes.  The  animals  had  selected  the  boats  as  their  winter 
quarters,  making  free  with  every  article  wherewith  they  could 
a^^isfy  their  hunger.  They  had  consumed  nearly  the  whc  z 
ok  the  pork  and  beef;  they  had  also  devoured  the  tops  of  the 
steward*s  sea  boots,  the  leather  off  the  thowl  pins,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  the  tarpaulins ;  in  fact,  nothing  appeared  to 
have  come  amiss  to  their  rapacious  appetites. 

After  enduring  great  fatigue  and  labour,  they  succeeded 
in  getting  the  whole  of  the  things  down  to  Batty  Bay,  and 
placed  them  alongside  of  the  boats ;  they  were  then  covered 
over  with  the  boats  sails,  and  the  beach  of  Batty  Bay,  formed 
every  appearance  of  a  second  Fury  Beach.  After  Jiey  hod 
secured  the  provisions  as  effectually  as  possible,  from  the  de- 
predations of  the  foxes,  they  returned  to  Fury  Beach  :  upon 
their  arrival,  they  found  Wood,  Buck,  and  Ayre,  so  extreme- 
ly ill,  as  to  be  totally  incapable  of  enduring  the  fatigue  of 
travelling  ;  on  account  of  which,  and  strongly  impressed  with 
the  flattering  hopes  that  a  beneficial  change  might  soon  take 
place  in  the  health  of  the  poor  unhappy  sufferers.  Captain  Ross 
proposed,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all,  that  their  departure 
from  Fury  Beach  should  be  deferred  for  a  few  days,  consi- 
dering, that  by  exposing  the  sick  men  to  the  air,  in  the  weak 
state  in  which  they  were,  would  be  unnecessarily  endanger- 
ing their  lives,  as  they  had  not  strength  wherewith  to  take 
sufficient  exercise  to  put  their  blood  in  circulation.  In  the  in- 
terim,  a  party  should  be  sent  to  Garry  Bay,  where  the  ducks 
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were  known  to  resort  in  great  numbers,  with  the  flattering  hopes 
of  being  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  Aresh  food  for  the  crew,  m 
also  for  the  nourishment  of  the  sick.  Accordingly  Comman> 
der  Ross,  with  a  parly,  set  out  on  a  shooting  exeursion,  buH 
found  the  birds  to  be  vei*y  shy  ;  and  after  being  absent  five 
days,  they  could  only  succeed  in  bringing  home  twenty  king 
and  queen  ducks ;  but,  howeter,  they  were  partly  remune- 
rated by  a  supply  of  dovckies,  which  they  found  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  the  stock  Which  they  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain,  furnished  the  crew  with  some  good  niateriais 
for  sea  pies,  &c.  and  which  proved  a  relishing  meal,  after  the 
diet  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  IdmhuM 

On  the  29th  of  June  the  crew  returned  from  Batty  Jay, 
and  till  their  final  departure,  they  were  employed  in  junking 
up  the  cable,  gathering  together  the  coals,  repairing  the  hoase, 
and  placing  every  thing  in  sucba  safe  position,  that  they  might 
be  readily  got  at,  in  Case  U  ;hou)d  be  obliged  to  return, 
and  pass  another  dreary  winter  in  their  comfortless  dwelling. 
They  left  as  much  coals  upon  the  beach  as  they  cof»jectured 
would  last  them  another  winter ;  also  thirty  ^asks  of  flour, 
each  weighing  504  pounds,  and  twelve  casks  of  336  pounds ; 
feieven  casks  of  sugar,  each  weighing  872  pounds;  a  few  kegs 
of  lime  juice,  and  a  large  quantity  of  parsnips,  carrots,  sou]ps, 
&c.,  but  they  did  not  leave  a  single  canister  of  meat. 

The  engineer  was  also  busily  employed  in  making  three 
new  stoves  for  the  boats,  but  on  a  different  plan  from  those  <^ 
the  Fury,  with  a  view  of  economizing  the  fuel  and  decreasing 
fhdr  weight.  The  stoves  of  the  Fury  weighed,  upon  an  aveb 
rage,  eighty  pounds,  whereas  those  which  the  engineer  hild 
constructed,  did  not  weigii  more  than  twenty-two  pounds.  Hd 
also  constructed  Several  other  things  which  were  necessary  fo)P 
the  boats ;  and  cut  up  some  of  the  Fury's  ice  saws,  for  the 
purpose  of  ironing  the  bottoms  of  the  sledges.  Three  neW 
sledges,  were  likewise  made,  for  the  purpose  of  coirveyiiig  tho 
sick  men  to  Batty  Bay ;  which  were  fitted  with  four  uplightt 
and  a  canvass  mat  hauled  out  to  each  comer,  on  whidi  thf 
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■ick  could  be  laid ;  whereby  they  would  be  able  to  ride  iu  the 
•ame  manner  as  if  lying  in  a  cot  the  whole  of  the  journey. 

The  (Mrty  took  their  final  departure  from  Fury  Beach  on 
the  8th  of  July,  and  it  was  not  until  the  18th  that  they  ar- 
TiVed  at  Batty  Bay.  On  the  25th  .  they  crossed  Navy  Board 
Jnlct,  and  on  the  following  day,  to  their  indeKsribable  joy,  they 
descried  a  ship  in  the  offing,  becalmed ;  which  proved  to  be  the 
Isabella  oif  Hull,  commanded  by  Captain  Humphries. 

The  discovery  of  the  Isabella  was  first  made  by  Comman- 
der ^ss,  who  however  did  not  at  once  communicate  the  news, 
as  he  was  for  a  while  doubtful  of  the  reality.  It  was  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  the  ship  which  saved  the  adventur* 
ous  party  should  have  been  the  same  which  Captain  Ross 
commanded,  in  his  first  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  in  1818.. 

It  appears  that  Captain  Humphries  took  the  course  he  did, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  for  the  party ;  which  he  did 
however,  it  would  seem,  rather  in  the  expectation  of  finding 
their  bones  than  believing  them  to  be  alive ;  and  in  order  to 
induce  his  crew  (which  was  employed  as  a  whaler)  to  accom- 
pany him  into  that  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea  where  they  discovered 
the  expedition,  he  told  them  they  were  likely  to  meet  with 
whales  there.  He  had  no  instructions  from  his  owners,  so  to 
do,  but  went  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  was  followed  by 
another  whaler  from  Hull  called  the  William  Lee.  These  ships 
had  both  remained  beyond  the  time  which  the  whalers  con  ■ 
tinue  in  those  seas,  with  a  special  view  to  Captain  Ross.  The 
Isabella  continued  about  a  month  in  the  whaling  ground  after 
ahe  had  taken  Captein  Ross  and  his  party  on  board,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  observations,  and  in  doing  so  encoun^ 
4ered  greater  danger  than  usually  occurs  in  getting  out  of 
Lancaster  Sound.  It  appears  that  both  the  Isabella  and  the 
William  Lee  went  up  higher  into  Lancaster  Sound  by  an 
iiundred  miles,  than  any  whaler  ever  had  done  before.  Captain 
Ross  was. enabled  while  remaining  in  the  Isabella,  to  complete 
;his  survey  of  these  coasts. 

Tlie  Isabella  arrived  at  Stromness  in  the  Orkney  Islands 
on  the  2Tth  of  October,  1833,  thirteen  months  afler  Captain 
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Ross  had  abandoned  the  Victory,  thirteen  months  of  hardship 
unequalled  in  the  annals  of  the  maritime  service,  and  at  the 
same  time  remarkable  for  the  small  number  of  deaths  which 
had  taken  place  during  that  period.  One  of  the  seamen  died 
in  the  early  part  of  the  voyage  from  consumption,  the  second 
death  arose  from  mental  despondency ;  the  third,  (that  of  the 
carpenter)  was  the  only  death  that  was  attributablie  to  the  ef- 
fects of  the  climate.  He  had  been  carpenter  of  the  Eurydice 
hulk  at  Woolwich  when  this  expedition  was  undertaken,  and 
volunteered  his  services  to  accompany  Captain  Ross.  His 
wife  then  resided  at  Chatham,  and  not  having  heard  any  tid- 
ings of  him  or  his  companions  during  the  long  period  of  their 
absence,  very  naturally  concluded  (hat  the  whole  party  vtras 
totally  lost,  and  accordingly  went  into  mourning  for  her  hus- 
band. But  soon  after,  she  heard,  with  inexpressible  joy,  of 
the  unexpected  and  safe  arrival  of  Captain  Ross,  and  his  com- 
panions at  Woolwich,  upon  which  she  immediately  hastened 
thither,  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  again  beholding  her 
husband,  and  giving  him  an  affectionate  and  welcome  recep^ 
tion  to  his  native  land ;  but  that  joy  was  denied  her.  The 
poignancy  of  her  grief  may  be  imagined  but  cannot  be  describ- 
ed, when  she  ascertained  that  the  bitLor  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  her  forebodings  awaited  her.  In  many  instances  the 
relatives  and  friends  of  those  in  the  expedition  had  actev^  on 
the  same  supposition  of  their  having  been  lost,  but  happy 
were  they  whose  suppositions  were  not  realised.  The  princi- 
pal accident  that  occurred  was  that  of  Captain  Ross  himself, 
who  had  a  fall  and  broke  both  his  legs. 

The  arrival  of  Captain  Ross  in  the  British  Islands  was  im- 
mediately announced  at  Lloyds,  where  the  event  was  hailed 
with  great  and  universal  satisfaction.  It  came  with  such  sud- 
denness that  doubts  were  thrown  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
intelligence.  The  arrival  however  of  the  Captain  and  his 
companions  in  Hull,  soon  removed  these  doubts,  and  they 
were  received  with  every  feeling  of  respect.  A  public  enter- 
twnment  was  given  him,  on  which  occasion  the  freedom  of  the 
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borough  vru  presented  to  him,  Moompanied  by  an  appropri- 
ate address  on  the  part  of  the  corporation.  They  arrived  in 
London  on  the  lOth  of  October,  and  the  Captain  wrote  a  let- 
ter from  the  I'ortland  Hotel  to  the  Admiralty  Commissioners. 
Oil  the  following  day  he  and  liis  nephew  waited  on  Sir  James 
Oraham  at  the  Admiralty,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Windsor,  where  they  hail  the  honour  of  being  prewtited  to 
bis  Majesty,  and  spending  the  evening  at  the  royul  table.  The 
whole  crew  soon  afler  arrived  in  I<ondon  and  on  the  ensuing 
Tuesday  mustered  at  the  Admiralty. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  Captain  Ross  from  the 
Admiralty  in  reply  to  communications  from  him. 

• . . .  ,{  ""  A  dmiralty,  28th  of  October,  1 839. 

**  Sir,—* I  have  received  and  laid  before  my  Lords  Com- 
missionersof  the  Admiralty  your  letter  of  the  26th  instant,  trans- 
mitting a  list  of  the  officers  and  men  employed  on  your  late 
expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas ;  shewing  the  amount  of  pay  due 
to  each,  according  to  the  scale  by  which  you  would  have  felt 
yourself  bound  to  remunerate  them  for  their  services,  and  I 
am  commanded  by  their  lordships  to  acquaint  you  in  reply, 
that  although  these  men  have  no  claim  on  his  Majesty's 
Government,  inasmuch  as  the  expedition  was  not  sent  out  by 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  yet,  in  consideration  of  its  having 
been  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  science  and  of  the  sufferings 
these  men  have  undergone,  the  perilous  situation  in  which 
they  were  placed  for  so  ^ong  protracted  a  period,  and  their 
uniform  good  conduct  under  circumstances  the  most  trying  to 
which  British  seamen  were,  perhaps,  ever  exposed ;  and  their 
lordships  being  moreover  satisfied  of  your  utler  inability  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  entered  into  by  you,  and  of  the  desti- 
tute state  in  which  these  people  have  providentinlly  arrived 
in  their  native  country,  have  been  induced,  under  such  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  immediately 
to  relieve  you  from  your  engagements,  and  them  from  pressing 
necessity)  rather  than  wait  till  parliament  shall  be  assemble4» 
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to  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  the  case.  Thnr  lordships 
have  therefore  directed  the  Accountant  General  of  the  navy, 
to  advance  to  you  the  sum  of  £4,580.  Mm.  3d.  as  the  amount 
which  by  your  statement,  you  feel  yourself  under  an  en« 
gagement  to  pay  to  the  persons  therein  named,  from  esch  of 
whom  on  making  their  payment,  you  will  take  a  stamp  re- 
ceipt as  a  voucher  in  full  of  all  demands  they  may  respectively 
have  upon  you.  •♦•yuub  mrjj  •'h*  ^vtirih'i^ 

1  ■•■•->.  I  •:,  *j  '/   J.1  -    1  am,  &c. 

iSigwd)  ,1  J.  Barrow." 

Captain  Ross,  previous  to  his  departure,  had  raised  money 
for  his  own  equipment,  by  executing  deeds  for  the  condition- 
al transfer  of  his  property,  and  in  one  instance,  tlie  parties 
had  avuled  themselves  of  their  legal  right  to  obtain  payment 
calculating,  as  they  did  that  he  liad  been  lost. 

The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  recom- 
mended a  grant  of  £^000,  to  Captain  Rosa,  a  sum  which  will 
scarcely  cover  his  losses.  The  crew  were  employed  in  eligi- 
ble 8itu:;tions  in  the  dock-yards,  or  placed  in  others  that  will 
lead  to  promotion  ;  Mr.  Abernethy,  the  gunner,  was  promot- 
ed to  the  Seringapatam ;  Mr.  Thorn,  purser,  to  the  lucrative 
situation  of  purser  to  the  Canopus,  of  eighty -four  guns ;  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  the  medical  officer  to  the  expedition,  appointed  to 
the  situation  of  assistant-surgeon  of  the  navy,  and  when  qua- 
lified to  pass  his  examination,  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  uf 
surgeon,  and  Commander  Ross,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  the 
scientific  results  are  due,  was  appointed  Commander  of  the 
Victory,  on  full  pay  fur  twelve  months,  and  at  the  end  of 
which,  to  ri>ceivu  the  rank  of  Post  Captain,  which  since  then 
has  taken  place ;  Captain  John  Humphreys  of  the  Isabella, 
has  also  bcon  amply  remunerated,  to  whose  persevering  hu- 
manity Captain  Koss  and  his  party  owe  their  lives. 

Thus  closes  a  narrative  of  the  severest  trials  to  which  human 
nature  was  ever  subjected,  and  which  arc  unparalleled  iu 
the  annals  of  history ;  and  the  name  of  Ross  will  be  re- 
membered 90  lung  as  the  science  of  geography  exists. 
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The  habiU  and  mode  of  lif«  of  the  Ecquimaux  have  Imen 
rendered  familiar  to  moat  readers  by  the  dewsriptioni,  ample 
and  correct,  which  former  travellers  in  the  regions  they  inha- 
bit, have  given  at  succesuve  periods.    They  present,  from 
their  insulated  position,  a  remarkable  contrast  to  most  other 
savages  ;  their  manners  being  mild  and  gentle,  and  a  spirit  of 
contentment  with  their  condition  is  one  of  the  remarkable 
features  of  their  character :   the  wants  of  the  Esquimaux,  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  climate  in  which  he  is  found, 
are  very  few  and  very  readily  supplied,  even  by  such  com- 
paratively rude  means  as  he  possesses.     Contented  with  his 
own  lot,  as  much  from  carelessness  about  himself,  as  from  want 
of  knowledge  that  others  are  better  oflT,  if  his  snow  hut  be 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind,  and  if  he  find  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  provisions  for  the  day,  he  seeks  no  more ;  his  greatest 
affliction  is  the  loss  of  his  day's  hunting,  from  the  severity  of 
the  weather  :>  and,  living  in  a  state  of  peace  with  each  other, 
their  life  presents  none  of  those  dangerous  features  which  ren- 
der other  savages,  and  those  in  regions  not  very  remote  from 
where  the  Esqu'maux  dwell,  truly  savage.    In  person  they 
are  of  low  stature,  but  stoutly  and  rather  well  made;  the  com- 
plexion is  of  an  olive  tint,  the  face  broad  and  round,  with 
dark,  small,  and  piercing  eyes.     Their  ignorance  is  gross  in 
the  extreme.    The  women  differ  little,  either  in  appearance  or 
dress,  from  the  men ;  the  same  skiu  of  the  seal    or  deer, 
suffices  for  eanh,  and  is  cut  and  fashioned  nearly  in  the  same 
manner.     Their  gestures  are  very  significant ;  and  when  tlie^ 
receive  small  presents  they  express  their  satisfaction  and  de- 
light by  jumping  violently  in  the  lur. 

During  the  period  of  Captain  Rosses  sojourning  among 
them  they  erected  a  village.  The  only  materials  they  made 
use  of  in  the  construction  of  their  huts  were  snow  and  ice, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  erect  them,  is  quite  equal  to 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  matter  employed  in  their  erec- 
tion. Tliey  are  built,  furnished,  and  inhabited  in  the  course 
of  a  very  few  hours.  They  are  round,  with  an  arched  dome 
of  very  good  formation :  the  window  is  formed  of  a  fragment 
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of  ice,  which  admits  lufficient  light  fur  their  purpoies.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  long  narrow  passage  in  the  snow ;  their  bed 
is  formed  of  an  embankment  of  snow  in  the  interior,  which 
they  cover  with  skins.  They  cook  their  food  with  very  little 
attention  to  cleanliness  or  comfort,  but  it  satisfies  their  wants; 
A  hollowed  stone,  filled  with  whale  blubber  or  seal  oil,  serves 
both  for  cooking  place  and  lamp,  and  the  wicks  arc  formed  of 
moss,  which  gives  light  and  heat  to  answer  all  their  purposes. 
As  may  be  supposed,  they  possess  little  or  no  property ;  their 
skins,  their  trifling  cooking  utensils,  their  spearp  and  knives 
of  whalebone,  a  sledge  and  dogs  to  convey  it,  comprise  the 
whole  property  of  a  tribe,  which  does  not  exceed  a  hundred 
souls  of  both  sexes. 
'■r'f  ;J   *-  •.     r<  .:,,,,.:      ■ ,,:-    .    •'.  ,    -         ...    ,  .; 


Thb  following  passages  from  the  examination  of  Captain 
Ross  will  be  read  with  some  interest ;  we  prefer  giving  t'>  n;: 
in  this  detached  state  to  incorporating  them  with  the  bod/  of 
our  narrative,  that  they  might  not  interfere  with  its  continu- 
ousncss.  .  •  \.    -),'.<  if*j.:?i  1-  '.  ^.  ■'• 

«  In  vour  actual  survey  of  the  western  coast  of  the  bay  of 
Baffin,  were  you  able  to  correct  any  material  errors  in  the 
exiBting  charts  ?" 

"  Oh,  most  certainly ;  particularly  of  two  banks  which  I 
had  formerly  laid  down,  called  the  Alexander  and  Isabella 
banks,  which  had  been  expunged  from  the  charts,  which  I 
originally  made,  by  subsequent  survey,  but  re«established  by 
me  on  the  same  spot.^' 

*' That  is  of  importance,  because  the  ne^  <n\a\e  fisheries 
are  on  the  spot  ?"  '•  ,,    ^     : 

••Yes.'*  ■        '    ' 

'«  What  latitude  is  that  in  ?"        ,,  </    < 

"  About  sixty -nine." 

**  Have  you  laid  down  any  part  of  the  north  coast  of  Fro- 
bisher's  Strait  for  the  first  time  ?" 

"  Yes.  We  consider  Frobisher's  Strait  to  be  fictitious. 
We  liud  down  the  coast  between  Resolution  Island  all  the 
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way  to  the  height  of  seventy-four  north,  moat  of  which  had 
not  been  laid  down  before.  '*»'» 

*'  When  you  say  Frobishcr's  Strait  is  fictitious,  do  you  be* 
lievc  there  is  no  sea  between  Resolution  Island  and  the  main 
land  ?" 

**  Certainly,  I  suppose  that ;  but  there  are  two  Frobisher's 
Straits ;  there  is  one  Frobisner's  Strait  in  making  Greenland 
an  island,  that  I  consider  to  be  fictitious;  if  it  is  the  one  that 
makes  Resolution  Island  an  island,  that  is  one  certainly.^' 

'*  How  long  were  you  enabled  to  make  use  of  the  paddle 
wheels  of  your  steamer  afler  you  reached  the  heavy  ice?*' 
'    "  The  steam-engine  gave  way  before  we  readied  the  ice. 
We  were  run  much  among  the  ice  with  it,  but  as  far  as  I  could 
judge  they  would  answer  uncommonly  well.     They  answered 
beyond  my  expectation.'* 

**  From  your  experience  in  navigating  the  Polar  seas,  do 
you  think  it  safest  to  navigate  those  seas  with  a  steam-boat 
with  the  paddles  projecting  from  her  side?"*  ,_rWti   ti 

"  Far  better  than  any  other  mode."  <  o 

**  Are  not  the  paddles  peculiarly  subject  to  damage  ?" 

**  They  were  peculiarly  constructed  for  the  purpose,  so  that 
I  could  raiik<)  them  out  of  the  water  at  pleasure ;  one  man  was 
sufficient  to  disengage  the  paddle  entirely  from  the  engines^ 
and  raise  it  out  of  the  water,  and  out  of  the  way  of  pressure." 

*'  A  nd  it  was  so  contrived,  that  you  conceive  steam  to  be 
applictible  to  the  propelling  of  vessels  in  the  Polar  seas?'' 

"Yes." 

"  From  your  experience  of  these  seas,  do  you  conceive  that 
any  further  attempt  to  discover  the  north-west  passage  would 
be  attended  with  great  danger  }"  .  j>«-i:  ■■.m  n*-,  am 

«  I  do." 

*'  And,  if  successful,  would  it  be  attended  with  any  public 


benefit  ?' 
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J  believe  it  would  be  utterly  useless." 
"  The  indications  that  were  relied  upon  in  the  beginning 
of  these  voyages  of  discovery,  as  to  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  a  passage  might  be  found,  have  totally  failed  ?*^ 
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**  They  have  been  totally  disproved.*' 

«  Does  your  experience  lead  you  to  make  the  samt  r«« 
mark  with  respect  to  making  the  northern  pole  by  the  Spits- 
bergen sea  ?" 

'*  I  think  it  would  be  attended  with  danger.'* 

"  But  you  think  it  is  still  possible  ?** 

"  I  think  that  the  attempt  was  made  at  the  wrong  time  of 
the  year.** 

<*  What  is  the  greatest  degree  of  latitude  that  any  ship  has 
ever  reached  ?" 

*'  Scoresby  has  recorded  that  his  father  reached  eighty- 
four." 

"  Eighty-three  has  been  deddedly  reached  j**     t    .  i^ 

♦•  Oh  yes!  Captain  Parry  got  to  8a»  45' *' 

**  What  is  the  greatest  degree  of  latitude  that  you  have 
found  natives  ?"  ■.  b  j'I!  "    ^  ii>  iifr       r 

*«  In  seventy-seven  north.**  , 

Captun  Charles  Beaufort  is  examined  as  follows : 

*'  Have  you  the  means  of  knowing  whether  the  whale  fish- 
ery has  been  much  extended  by  Captun  Ros8*s  first  voyage  ?** 

**  Since  the  discoveries  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  wha- 
lers have  certainly  gone  in  great  numbers  into  Lancaster  Sound 
and  have  been  very  successful  in  finding  whales  there." 

**  Are  you  aware  how  far  the  land  was  correctly  laid  down 
on  the  west  side  of  BafBn*8  Bay  previous  to  Captam  Ross*8 
voyage  in  the  year  1818?*'  wj  ?  ..'.'?r?r. 

"  It  had  been  laid  down  originally  by  the  early  diseoveries 
of  Baffin,  Frobisher,  and  others ;  some  doubt,  however,  wa» 
afterwards  thrown  upon  its  correctness;  but  the  voyages  of 
Ross  and  Parry  have  shewn  that  these  old  navigators  were 
more  correct  than  had  been  imagined.'*         .-   <     r  -.   t-.i  '■ 

*'  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that,  previous  to  Captain  Boss*s  first  voy- 
age, Baffin's  Bay  had  been  omitted  in  the  Admiralty*s  charts, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  doubt  thrown  upon  the  early 
discoveries  i'* 

**  I  have  been  told  so,  but  I  never  saw  any  chart  in  which 
it  was  omitted.'  ^  .    -         '      '  •'  i 
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"  To  whom  do  you  attribute  the  discovery  of  the  whale 
fishery,  on  the  west  side  of  Baflin^s  Bay  ?" 

"  To  the  several  voyages  that  have  been  made  there,  but  to 
no  one  in  particular."  f, 

"  Which  was  the  first  in  order  V*       '.  tiMi  .  ji  \?,  „,  [  • 

*' Captain  Ross's,  certainly/' 

We  shall  now  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  account  of 
Captain  Rosses  opinion,  as  delivered  before  the  Committee,  on 
thft  subject  of  magnetic  electricity,  and  some  other  astronomical 
points. 

**  Among  the  valuable  observations  of  every  kind  which 
you  describe  the  voyage  to  have  enabled  you  to  collect,  are 
the  committee  to  understand  that  there  are  observations  con- 
nected with  magnetic  electricity  ?"  :.:;"•   :    .u; 

"  I  know  of  no  magnetic  electricity ;  I  know  of  no  such 
term ;  but  the  eifect  of  light  and  heat  upon  it  is  an  important 
discovery  which  we  have  made.^' 

**  With  respect  to  observations  connected  with  astronomy, 
are  the  committee  to  receive  such  information  from  yourself, 
or  from  Commander  Ross  ?" 

"  They  may  receive  it  from  either ;  Commander  Ross  had- 
the  charge  of  the  transit  which  took  down  the  transit  of  the 
stars,  and  also  the  occultations  of  stars  by  the  moon  and 
moon-culminating  stars." 

"  Can  you  or  Commander  Ross  supply  the  committee  with 
a  series  of  observations  connecting  the  gradual  dip  of  the 
magneUc  needle,  with  its  perpendicular  position  at  the  point 
which  you  have  assigned  as  the  true  magnetic  pole  ?'* 

"  I  have  them,  but  not  in  a  state  to  set  before  the  com* 
mittee." 

"  You  stated  that  you  did  not  recognise  such  a  term  as 
magnetic  electricity  ;  do  you  mean  to  state  you  do  not  be- 
lieve  there  is  any  identity  or  necessary  connection  between 
magnetism  and  electricity  (electro- magnetism)  ?*' 

"  I  believe  they  may  combine  with  each  other,  but  I  do 
not  understand  how  electricity  can  be  magnetised ;  the  mag-^ 
net  may  be  electrified,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  can." 
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"  Is  thai  opinion  formed  from  the  obserTalions  you  made 
during  your  last  voyage  on  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and 
magnetism  ?^' 

"  No,  there  was  no  natural  electricity  present  where  we  were." 

"  Then  you  made  no  observations  with  respect  to  electrical 
phenomena  which  you  think  would  be  important  to  science  V* 

**  No,  none  whatever." 

**  With  respect  to  the  aurora  borealis,  it  has  been  matter  of 
some  discussion  whether  the  aurora  borealis  is  accompanied 
with  noise?" 

**  I  never  observed  any  noise  with  it,  but  I  have  a  new  the- 
ory of  it  wluch  I  intend  to  publish." 

**  Did  you  observe  any  magnetic  phenomena  which  you 
consider  of  importance  apart  from  the  existence  of  the  mag- 
netic poles  ?" 

*<  Yes,  the  effect  of  light  upon  the  magnet,  and  its  exposure 
to  such  climp»es." 

The  following,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  Children,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  also  has  reference  to 
the  same  subject : — 

"  You  stated  to  the  committee  that  the  discovery  of  Com- 
mander Ross  corresponded  with  the  preconceptions  of  Profes- 
sor Barlow ;  do  you  apprehend  that  the  magnetic  pole  is  a 
fixed  point,  or  moveable  ?"  •/ - 

**  The  observations  hitherto  made  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  for  that  must  require  repeated  observations. 
I  know  it  was  the  opinion  of  Professor  Barlow,  two  or  three 
years  ago,  that  there  were  not  one  or  two  but  perhaps  several 
magnetic  poles;  the  poles  are  probably  fixed  points ;  but  they 
may  be  moveable.  Mr.  Barlow  has  subsequently,  I  believe, 
given  up  that  view." 

**  Are  we  not  quite  at  the  threshold  of  knowledge  ?" 

**  Yes,  and  every  observation  is  of  course  valuable.** 

**  Every  contribution  to  magnetic  knowledge  is  of  verjr 
great  importance  to  a  maritime  country  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  should  tliink  lo ;  very  much.** 
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•   **  And  worth  the  sacrifice  of  money  i"  ■, 

<*  Certainly ;  and  it  is  certainly  something  for  an  English- 
man to  have  been  the  first  and  only  one  who  has  experimental- 
ly decided  the  true  position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole,  which 
he  has  clearly  done ;  he  appears  to  have  gone  to  a  point  where 
the  dipping  needle  stood  directly  perpendicular,  wnere  the  ho- 
rizontal direction  «7as  entirely  lost ;  that  is,  as  Mr.  Barlow  ex- 
presses it,  tb^  poie  itself." 

**  Did  Captain  Parry  follow  the  same  line  ?" 
*'  I  do  not  recollect ;  he  cannot  hrve  been,  on  his  voyage ; 
at  the  very  spot  where  Commander  Ross  was  the  compass  did 
not  traverse  at  all ;  it  was  perfectly  upright."   >       v  '    *  v   "^ 


t.v- 


The  select  committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  enquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Arctic  Seas,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  with  a  view 
to  ascertmn  whether  any  and  what  reward  may  bs  due  rbr  the 
services  rendered  on  that  occasion,  and  to  report  their  obser« 
rations  thereupon  to  the  House :  together  with  the  minutes 
of  evidence  taken  before  them  :--enquired  into  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  them,  and  agreed  to  6  report  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract. 

**  Your  Committee  have  not  felt  themselves  either  called  up- 
on by  their  order  of  reference,  or  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  precise  merits  or  extent  of  the  discoveries  made  during 
the  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  whether  in  a 
geographical  or  scientific  point  of  view  :  they  have  therefore 
confined  themselves  to  such  a  general  investigation  into  the 
facts,  as  may  suffice  for  a  decision  on  the  main  question  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  whethor  any  reward  should  be  allotted 
from  the  public  purse,  and  to  whom  that  reward  is  due. 

**  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  they  find  that,  in  the  year 
1827,  Captain  Ross,  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  securing  to 
this  country  the  honour  of  settling  the  long-agitated  question 
of  a  Nurth-West  Passage,  proposed  first  to  his  majesty't  go- 
vernment, and,  on  their  declining  to  undertake  it,  to  his  friend, 
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Mr.  Felix  Booth,  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  that  purpose : 
that  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Booth,  finding  that  ihe  At, 
by  which  a  parliamentary  reward  was  held  out  for  the  disoo- 
very  of  a  North- West  Passage,  had  been  repealed,  and  that 
no  suspicion  of  interested  motives  could  any  longer  rest  upon 
the  undertaking,  "  having  no  other  object  in  view  than  the 
advancement  of  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  the  interests 
of  science,  and  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  immediately 
agrted  to  Captain  Ross's  proposition,  on  condition  that  his 
connection  virtth  the  enterprise  should  not  be  made  known :  that 
accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  about  two  thousand  pounds 
expended  by  Captain  Ross,  Mr.  Booth  did  actually  bear  all 
the  charges  of  the  expedition,  to  the  amount  or  between  seven- 
teen and  eighteen  thousand  pounds :  that  Captain  Ross,  being 
left  by  Mr.  Booth  at  liberty  to  choose  whom  he  pleased  to 
accompany  him,  received  gratuitous  offers  of  zealous  service 
and  assistance,  in  any  capacity,  from  those  distinguished  offi- 
cers.  Captains  Back  and  Hoppner,  offers  equally  creditable  to 
Captain  Ross  and  to  the  spirit  of  those  who  made  them :  but 
finally  selected  his  nephew,  Commander  James  Clark  Ross, 
a  young  officer  of  distinguished  scientific  attainmenis,  who 
had  been  employed  in  every  previous  expedition  to  the  Arctic 
seas ;  and  having  engp^ed  Mr.  Thom  as  purser,  who  as  well 
as  Commander  Rous  agreed  to  go  without  pay,  and  Mr. 
M'Diarmid  tis  surgeon,  together  with  a  crew  of  nineteen  men, 
s^led  from  England  in  May  1829:  that  in  spite  of  the  muti- 
ny of  the  crew  of  a  whaler,  which  had  been  engaged  to  ac- 
company them  with  provisions.  Captain  Ross  persevered,  in 
reliance  on  finding  the  supplies  which  had  been  landed  by 
the  Fury,  on  Fury  Beach,  and  then  entered  upon  a  course  of 
sufferings,  of  dangers  and  discoveries,  for  a  summary  of  which 
the  committee  referred  the  House  to  the  Letter  addressed  by 
him  to  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  which  is 
already  given  in  this  work. 

'*  Your  committee  have  found  the  statements  contained  in 
the  above  Letter  confirmed,  as  far  as  they  have  been  examined, 
by  the  evidence  which  has  appeared  before  them ;  and,  sup- 
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ported  by  the  opinions  of  Captain  Beaufort,  iiydrograplier  to 
the  Admiralty,  of  Mr.  Children,  one  of  the  sei.Tetiifie«  of  the 
Royal  Society,  iuJ  of  Professor  Barlow,  who  hm  noade  the 
magnetic  variations  his  particular  study,  they  Hs^e  m*  reasor*  to 
doubt  thff.t  Captuin  Robs  nearly  approached,  and  ihht  Com- 
mander Kt'ss  BctUHlly  reached,  the  magnetic  p  :•!«. 

'*The  importance,  especiull3Mo  a  maritime  n  ition,  of  this 
discovery,  and  of  ihe  observations  connected  with  magnetic 
science,  arising  thercui*t,  is  ttioni  highly  estimated  by  the  sci- 
entific witnesses  who  tiave  been  cxamioed,  and  it  is  furllun' 
attested  by  the  zeal  with,  which  li)is  branch  uf  science  haoi 
been  of  lule  |)ursued  by  eminent  men  ia  ev<  ry  country,  a  '  by 
the  cx^iense,  which  several  foreign  govcrninents  hai\^  of  late 
y.^Hrs  incurrod  for  ihe  ^&me  object.  .^i  v; 

•*  Un<l«  r  these  circumstances  your  committee  can  have  no 
hesita'i'  ^  iii  reporting,  that  a  great  public  service  has  been 
perfurrncu.  Independently  of  the  demonstration,  that  one 
pai^sage,  which  had  been  considered  by  preceding  navigators 
to  be  one  of  the  most  likely  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  does  not  exist,  thus  narrowing  the  field  for  fu- 
ture expeditions,  if  such  should  ever  be  undertaken;  inde- 
pendently of  the  addition  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
miles  of  coast  to  our  geographical  knowledge,  and  of  the  va- 
luable additions  to  magnetic  science  and  meteorclogy,  which 
this  expedition  will  supply,  your  committee  cannot  overlook 
the  public  service  which  is  rendered  to  a  maritime  country, 
especially  in  time  of  peace,  by  deeds  of  daring  enterprise  and 
patient  endurance  of  hardsliip,  which  excite  the  public  sym- 
pathy, and  enlist  the  general  feeling  in  favour  of  maritime  ad- 
venture. Of  this  result  they  have  strong  evidence  in  the  na- 
tional subscription,  which  furnished  the  funds  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  Captain  Back  in  search  of  Captain  Ross  and  his  gal- 
lant party,  to  which  the  Government  also  contributed  two 
thousand  poundi^.  '  •  •'■  -^ 

'<  Under  these  circumstances,  and  looking  to  the  advantages 
to  science  and  the  honour  to  his  country  which  have  result- 
ed from  the  expedition  under  his  command ;  looking  to  the 
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expense  which  the  country  has  been  willing  io  incur  on  for- 
mer occasions  for  similar  expeditions,  nnd  to  the  rewards, 
«Arhich  it  has  voted  even  for  less  important  and  honourable 
ibjects,  your  committee  hope  they  are  not  transgressing  the 
bounds  of  a  due  regard  to  public  economy,  in  recommending 
that  a  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  be  voted  to  Captain 
John  Ross. 

**  To  Mr.  Felix  Booth,  to  whose  modest  public  spirit  and 
rare  munificence  this  expedition  is  entirely  due,  your  com- 
mittee regret  that  they  have  it  not  in  their  power  to  propose 
some  fit  token  of  public  acknowledgment ;  but  they  cannot 
forbear  offering  the  tribute  of  their  admiration  and  respect." 

It  may  here  be  noticed  that  the  king  has  been  pleased  to 
grant  the  dignity  of  a  baronet,  and  his  name  will  for  ever 
stand  enrolled  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  disinterested  sup- 
porters of  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  the  advancement  of 
nautical  science. 

The  last  accounts  which  had  reached  England  from  Cap- 
tain Ross  after  he  had  taken  his  departure,  were  dated  July 
1839  from  Disco  Island.  Fears  the  most  alarming  were  ex- 
cited for  his  safety  as  the  close  of  the  year  1 8S8  approached  and 
no  tidings  were  yet  heard  of  him.  In  consequence,  a  meeting 
of  the  Geographical  Society  was  held,  to  consider  what  steps 
were  fit  to  be  taken ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  open  a  subscrip- 
tion and  to  organize  a  Committee  to  make  the  requisite  pre- 
parations for  despatching  a  party  in  quest  of  him.  This  was 
accordingly  set  on  foot,  and  Captun  Back  was  appointed  to 
superintend  the  expedition,  which  sailed  on  the  17lh  of  F&. 
bruary  1833,  from  Liverpool.  Two  days  before  the  an- 
nouncement of  Captain  Ross's  safety,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Captain  Back,  dated  June  the  igth,  from  Jack  River,  with 
intelligence  ot  his  arrival  at  that  stage  of  his  journey.  Imme- 
diately on  Captain  Ross's  reaching  London  the  Comm'ttee 
for  managing  the  Arctic  Expedition  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Back  met  to  decide  on  the  steps  they  should  pursue 
in  consequence,  with  respect  to  that  officer's  recall.  The  meet- 
ing took  place  on  the  22nd  of  October,  when  Admiral  Sir 
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Charles  Ogle,  one  of  its  most  active  members,  took  the  chair,    ^ 
at  which  the  following  communication  from  Captain  Ross  was 
read. 

London,  Oct.  the  80th. 
To  iht  Committer  for  managing  the  Arctic  Land  Expedition,     i 

Gemtlsmbn. — Of  the  many  circumstances  of  high  grati- 
fication which  have  welcomed  the  delivery  of  myself  and  my  i 
companions  from  four  years  of  severe  suffering,  there  is  no- 
thing (next  aAer  a  deep  sense  of  the  merciful  providence 
wherewith  we  have  been  surrounded  in  such  great  perils) 
which  has  excited  so  strong  a  feeling  of  gratitude  as  the  hu- 
mane and  generous  sympathy  of  a  number  of  persons,  who, 
at  the  chance  of  being  instrumental  in  our  preservation,  con- 
tributed, with  the  assistance  of  his  Majesty's  government,  an 
ample  sum  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expense  of  an  ex- 
pedition which  was  so  promptly  and  with  so  much  judgment 
put  in  motion  by  your  Committee,  and  so  wisely  confided  to 
the  guidance  of  Captun  Back,  whose  known  intelligence  and 
intrepidity  gave  to  the  Committee  a  certainty  that  all  would 
be  done  which  a  sagacious  mind  and  unflinching  perseverance 
could  accomplish.  It  is  my  wijh  and  duty  to  make  the  ear- 
liest acknowledgements  of  this  instance  of  wide  extended  com- 
passion towards  us,  and  I  venture  to  rely  on  the  favour  of  the 
Committee  to  receive  with  allowance  this  imperfect  expres- 
sion of  my  feelings  towards  them,  to  his  Majesty's  government, 
to  the  contributors  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  for  the  etforts  which  might  have  proved,  as 
designed,  the  means  of  snatching  myself  and  my  faithful  com- 
panions from  the  further  sufferings  which,  almost  to  the  last 
moment,  we  seemed  doomed  to  encounter. 

I  have  the  honor  to  He,  Gentlemen, 
,^^^<         Your  very  humble  and  grateful  servant, 
^    V  '  '  JoHK  Ross,     ^ 

:  ,     '  Captaint  Royal  Nuvt/. 
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TO  THE  HOnTH  VOIB. 

The  following  anawer  was  sent  In  reply. 


,(].-'« 't 


Arctic  Land  Expedition, 
«1,  Regent  Street,  Oct  22nd. 


Sir— 1  have  the  honor  to  acknr^wledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  SOth  instant,  addressed  to  the  Committee  for  ma- 
naging the  Arctic  Land  Expedition,  and  returning  your 
thanks  to  its  members,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,;  and  to 
all  the  subscribers  towards  the  equipment  of  that  expedition, 
for  the  exertions  made  by  them  in  hopes  of  rescuing  you  and 
yours  from  your  perilous  situation. 

In  reply,  I  beg  in  the  name  of  the  Committee  and  of  all  the 
subscribers,  to  offer  you  our  warmest  congratulations  on  your 
safe  return.  And  although  the  main  object  of  Captain  Backus 
expedition  is  thus  attained  without  his  assistance,  yet  we  feel 
much  gratified  that  it  should  have  gone,  inasmuch  asit  proveti 
to  flll  future  adventurers  in  a  like  cause,  that  their  country 
would  not  be  unmindful  of  them  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  your 
return  also  shows  that  no  situation  should  be  conndered  too 
desperate  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  a  similar  exertion.  , 

1  have  the  honor  to  be      '.»"-^i 

Sir,  your  obedient  servant, '! 

Charles  OoLB,  Chairman. 

To  Captain  Rom,  Royal  Navjf. 

At  the  same  time  a  despatch  was  agreed  to  be  forwarded 
by  a  winter  express  to  Captain  Back,  acquainting  him  with 
Captain  Ros8''s  return,  and  directing  him  to  turn  his  attention 
now  entirely  to  the  second  object  of  his  mission,  -  completing 
the  coast  line  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  America,  of  which 
little  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  remun  to  be 
traced. 


:  f 
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The  following  selection  of  a  few  words,  will  give  aomeide* 
of  the  Esquimaux  language. 


s  &.S 

m 


h 

if 


Angry  ,  '     ; 

Arrow  • 

Aurora  borealia 

Bmt 

Beads 

Bow,  for  shooting 
Bread         .  * 

Breeches  . 

Canoe  • 

Cloud  . 

Cold 

Cry,  he  does 
Dance,' he  does  • 

Daughter  « 

Dead,  he  is  . 

Deer  • 

Dog        .  . 

Drink,  he  does  , 

Ear  •      .rr  -:,.,•; 

Eat 

Esquimaux 

European  (substantive) 

European  (adjective) 

Fat 

Father 

Fire 

Fish 

Fox  • 

Frozen 
Grandmother 
Growl,  he  does 


Erksis8u-yak-poke. 

Kahleoke. 

Arkak.  f->  rrV 

JNannoke,  !■..'; 'I 
I^Ninnoake.      'i  jfjifn'i 

Hu«now>yak. 

PIt-see-ku. 

She-ga-tak. 

Kakleek. 

Kei-yak. 

Noo-woo'e-a 

Ik'kee. 

Kei-a-woke. 

Momek  poke. 

Pannuga  Pannu.  3 

Tokoo*wok.  ';.   V 

Tookto. 

Mikkee.  ,  , ; 

Immuk-poke. 
JHee-u-tee-ga. 

[He-u-ting-a. 

Tamoo-a-woke. 

Immut-plue. 

Kabloona. 

Kabloo-nak-ta. 

Oksumik. 

Attata. 

Ikkooma. 

fEkkaiook. 

[Ek-ka-lpo. 

Terru-anu-arioo. 
Kir-kee-woke. 
.    In-ru-ta 

Kattee-mak-puke. 


■U  11 
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Gun 

Hair 
Hare 
Head 
Heart 

Husband 


Hut  or  house 

Ice  4. 

Indians  . 

Iron 

Ivory  • 

Kiss 

Knee 

Knife,  a  man's 

Knife,  a  woman's 

Laugh,  he  does 

Lie 

Lightning 

Milk 

Moon,  the 

Mother    ...; 

Mountain 

Mouth  . 

Needle  • 

Nephew  or  Niece 

Nose 

Oil,  blubber 
Owl 

Paddle 

Pot  for  cooking 

Push,  he  does 


■»    k 


Yuk-koke-keds-uke. 
Hc-ek-koke-lei-gu. 
Nusti-ak-ka> 
Nu-yak-ka. 
Oa-ka-Uk. 
r  Ne-a-koke. 
\Ne-a-ko-a. 
O  nut. 

{Oo-u-gu. 
Go  ing-u. 
Oo-u-ma. 
Ig-loo. 
Sikkoo. 
£irt  ke  lu. 
So-wik. 
Tow-a. 

Koonig. 

Sit-ko*a. 

Panna.  / 

Oo-Ioo.       ,.  (' 

Igla-poke.       •     - 

Shagloo. 

Kad-loome  Ikkoome. 

Immook. 

An-ninga.  ,/f 

A-ma-ma.  1,; 

King-nak. 

Kan-na-ra. 

Mitkoke. 

Oyu-ogSo 
JKeei-nsk 
|King-fta>.. 
O-ku-a-or. 
Ook-pip-niiak. 

Pa-oo-uft.. 

Oot-koo-seek. 
Nei-pak-poke. 
A-yaw-uk-poke. 
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Rain,  it  does        !       , 

Mak-kook-pokc 

Run,  he  does           .               . 

Akpa-yuke-poke. 

Rope           •           •              • 

Ak-lu-nake. 

Salmon               . 

Ik-a-loo. 

Salt,  or  salt  water,  or  sea           • 

Tarriake. 

Saw,  a           • 

Kibloo. 

Scissart       •               •          • 

Kiblei-ow-tik. 

Seal,  large . 

Oguke. 

Seal,  small               .           • 

Neiteek. 

Ship  or  boat           .       .        • 

Oomiak. 

Shoe 

llleega-ga. 

Sister               s               •            • 

KotlangootuNeiga 

Sledge  a 

Xa*moo-tik.     [ya. 

Sleep           %i               4 

Senifr.           i 

Snow        "i'^^         , 

Appoo.       >il 

Spear        -'"J' 

Eiruk.          ' 

Star"         :'»       . 

Oo-bloo-riak. 

Sun,  the           .           ... 

Nei-ya. 

Swan           •                    ''  • 

Ko'guke.    ivl 

Tattooing              •        •       •    >■'« 

Ka-ku-na.  /i 

Thief 

Tiglig-toke. 

Throat              .        -       • 

Toop-koo-ee-id.yuk 

Unole              .                  •    * 

Anga. ' 

Walrua               •             •  . 

Eiu-ek.       il 

Water 

Immuk.     1^4 

Whale              , 

Akko-wik.-^^ 

^' ;;':'>!• 

..M 

.:.    ■  •  \-'A               .          -     , 

(l»«(jf/     . 

.'      t               • 

'iWmY. 

•               - 

>H '/,  tti  «-j:'«p/I 

s^iT^^^VA           FINIS. 

Vii.i/t. 

.io-ft^uX-O 

i>>tkljiM  ,liO 

J.           •'  ;fuO             . 

1«0 

'V.'i  ^ :.       ; 

.jf.ib'r 

..'.,-  ;.oil-)o()         .              ,                  \ 

r,;iu               ;  /I 
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